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^  WthKj^^evMog,  u  tke  ftnitt  fefine^ 
«  Our  imuul  oQ^uing  at  the  public  shriiMU  ' 
**  Disdain  it  not,  ye  critics,  nor  decry 
•*  Tour  country's  arts,  nor  view  with  advene  eyes 
'  ^  Ifidulgent  stilly  the  rigid  brow  unbend^ 
«  And  e'en  in  censure,  show  that  you  befriend* 
«<  Frize  not  the  skill  of  foreign  realms  ahme* 
^  Nortfiittk  It  Taste  to  stigmatize  your  own; 
**  Bat  lean  with  bias  to  your  country*i  arts, 
*'  And  rather  wrong  your  judgment,  than  your  hearlt. 
^  Mor  deem  in  soft,  beseeching  tone  the  Muse 
*  From  Kindness  courts  what  Candour  mig^t  reAise^ 
**  No,— Irom  her  soul,  though  rising  to  her  ty6 
^  What  times  remote,  and  realms  around  supply, 
^  She  hails,  with  honest  pride,  her  Country's  claini» 
^  And  calls  on  Tatte  to  ratify  her  Fame."* 

In  the  form  of  an  Advertisement  of  extensire  circulatioBy 
the  Proprietors,  Assistants,  and  Editor  of  The  Port  Folio,  have 
announced  that  work,  as  on  the  point  of  publication,  in  a  new 
dress,  and  upon  an  improved  plan.  On  the  first  vernal  month,  a 
Pboemx  Port  Folio  rises  from  the  ashes  of  its  predecessor.  A 
light  and  imperfect  sheet  is  changed  into  a  copious  pamphlet, 
an  ample  repository  for  the  truths  of  Science,  the  blossoms  of 
Genius,*  and  the  fruits  of  Industry.  Rigidly  excluding  party  poli- 
tics and  the  intractable  topics  of  Theology,  all  the  Gentlemen, 
who  are  interested  in  the  work,  are  resolved  that  it  shall  vindicate 


*  Iht  hloom  of  life,  the  flowers  of  heaven  that  blow. 
To  ^ttk  the  •oul'li  dark  gloomy  grave  below ; 
That  breadie  refining  fragrance  through  the  air, 
Aftd  fNvliJr  iMi  alflMiphere  of  care. 
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the  literary  reputation  of  America.  A  rational  hope  is  cherished' 
that  whether  the  exterior,  or  the  interior  of  Yhe  Port  Folio  be 
curiously  scanned,  it  ittajr  'bear  a  comparison  vntriih  any  of  the  fe* 
reign  Journals.  Philosophy  and  Poetry,  the  Inventor  and  the 
Critic,  the  Classical  Scholar,  and  the  volatile  Lounger,  vrithin 
the  Literary  Circle  we  have  drawn,  may  meet  in  that  charming 
concert  where  all  the  instruments  are  in  perfect  unison.f 

As  the  objects  of  this  liberal  Undertaking  are  equally  nume«> 
rous  and  valuable,  so  the  beneficial  results  will  be  manifold.  UMf 
conducted,  The  Port  Folio  may  contribute  to  the  itiierest  of  tn*^ 
dividuals,  to  the  po^er  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  aggrandizement  of 
our  empire.  The  place  of  publication  is  unquestionably  auspidouf 
to  all  the  projects  of  Genius,  Science,  and  Art.    A  magnificent 

jf  The  subsequent  passage  from  a  fascinating  writer  is  ncft  only  eloquent 
hut  just  The  poetry  is  an  honest  tribute  to  our  literary  friends.  The  prose, 
tnay  be  profiubly  perused  by  the  public. 

t>  r^e  as8eml>tag:e !  rich  ambnnt  of  mind ! 
Collective  Hgbt  of  intellect  refined! 
acaroe  once  an  age  from  Nature's  niggard  handff 
Bestowed  on  man,  yet  such  the  Mose  demands ; 
Snch.  where'er  found,  let  grateful  stattMi  holddear^ 
Bcwardthem>  Wisdom ;  Wealth  and  Rank>  revere. 

Great  talents,  when  directed  to  improve  and  adorn  society,  «aii  neves  h& 
too  highly  esteemed,  nor  too  conspituousiy  distinguished.  Men  of  Genius  are 
seldom  mercenary:  as  the  qualities  which  characterize  them,  are  above  aQ 
prioe,  so  money  alone,  however  necessary  to  their  wants,  can  never  be  ton« 
sidered  the  adequate  reward  of  their  exertions. 

They  require  and  deserve  a  nobler  recompense:  the  homage  of  Widsom 
and  Virtue  ;  the  respect  of  their  own  times,  and  the  regard  of  posterity. 

There  is  no  other  description  of  persons  from  which  a  state  can  derii^ 
so  much  reputation,  at  so  little  expense.  They  are  tlie  pillars  of  its  present 
dignity,  and  the  foundations  of  its  future  fame.  The  acts  of  heroes  live  only 
in  the  enterprises  of  mind,  and  Caesar's  pen  fans  done  more  to  immortalise 
Iu9  than  his  sword. 

Men  of  Genius  are  luminous  points  on  the  g^eat  disk  of  society,  ^rfaich  shine . 
«ten  after  the  sun  of  power  and  prosperity  has  withdrawn  its  beams,  and 
rescue  fhe  nations  they  adorn  from  total  darkness  in  the  long  eclipse  of  tune. 

Commeree  may  make  a  people  rich,  and  Power  may  render  diem  formi* 
dable:  in  the  sokt  case,  they  excite  eavy  without  admiration  i  in  the  other, 
fear  snthout  respect  But  exploiu  of  intellect  only,  can  secure  that  genuine 
estimation,  that  grateful  homage  of  the  heaH,  which  it  is  almost  as  honourft* 
We  to  pay  as  to  receive.  The  powersof  Gemai  coasfcrate  tkt  ^ai^Bsef  6re4t« 
ness.  and  invest  Wealth  with  Dignity. 
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Ittetropolb,  continually  widening  her  sphere  of  splendor,  distin« 
goished  by  the  possession,  of  the  best  libraries  in  the  United 
SCateSf  memorable  for  the  liberality  of  her  institutions,  and  the 
grandeur  of  her  views,  must  be  the  genuine  Alma  Mater,  the  foi* 
ter  nurse  of  the  rising  generation  of  the  Genius  of  America. 
Independently  of  this  consideration.  Philadelphia  is  by  no  meant 
destitute  of  the  votaries  both  of  ihe  graver  and  the  lighter  Muse. 
A  very  large  number  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Bar  are  eminently 
Astinguished  for  their  literary  power  and  their  liberal  spirit*  Most 
of  our  accomplished  Physicians,  while  with  every  healing  art  they 
mitigate  t:orpore«l  pidn,  can  contribute  largely  to  the  stock  c^ 
mental  pleasure.  The  curious  eye  of  many  a  dignified  Clergyman 
ranges  excursively  beyond  the  verge  of  bis  Church.  Our  Mer- 
chants and  Manufacturers,  the  adventurous  heroes  of  enterprise 
are  continually  projecting  something,  which  may  contribute^ 
either  to  the  benefit  of  individuals,  or  the  welfare  of  the  commu* 
mty.  Our  catalogue  of  scientific  scholars  is  copious;  and  those 
pacific  and  gentle  Friendsj  who  have  given  Philadelphia  its  name> 
and  constitute  so  important  a  section  of  its  population  and  inte- 
rests, are  prompt  to  aid  the  labours  of  those  who  are  zealous  to 

ISCRBASE  THE  POWER  OF  USRVUL  INVORMATION.    • 

As  it  was  exemplified,  at  the  comviencement  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magadne,  and  the  Monthly  Review  in  England,  a  Literary  Jour^ 
nal,  though  it  may  appear  uncouth  to  the  milliony  and  irk;somely 
task  an  Editor,  yet,  at  least,  it  may  prove  the  Herald  of  Merit,  and 
advance  the  reputation  of  others,  though  it  procure  but  little  for 
itself.  If  the  conductor  of  such  a  miscellany  be  persevering,  like 
Cave,  he  may  possibly,  at  length,  obtain  aid  like  Johnson's,  and  a 
patronage,  liberal  as  its  plan,  and  wide  as  its  currency.  If  such  a 
work  cannot  instantly  boast  of  the  inspiration  of  Genius,  or  the  re- 
wards of  Munificence,  or  the  breath  of  Fame,  still  the  triple  force 
of  Enterprise,  Assiduity,  and  Perseverance  may,  at  length,  obtda 
the  boon  of  Fortune  and  Popularity. 

Hitherto  the  success  of  The  Port  Folio  has  been  of  no  brilliant 
complexion.  Commenced  at  a  sinister  epoch,  and  pushed  through 
all  thetltoms  of  perplexity,  exposed  to  the  cavils  of  Party,  though 
pure  of  any  but  hotiesr  purposes,  and  neglected,  in  consequence 
ot  the  bad  health  and  misfortunes  of  the  Editor,  ill  supported,  and 
worse  paid,  still  he, made  it  a  point  of  Honour  never  to  abandon 
it  inglorionsly.  When  a  eraay  vehicle  is  to  be  driven  over  rugged 
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reads,  and  jolted  at  every  turning,  Good  Nature,  perhaps,  nia^ 
eammend  that  Charioteer,  who  keeps  his  seat,  and  holds  the  reins* 
After  an  irksome  escperience  of  many  years  of  solicitude,  it 
was  plainly  j^rceived  by  the  Editor  that  no  individual,  however 
endowed  with  the  gifts  of  Nature,  or  of  Fortune,  might  pre« 
sumptuously  hope  to  conduct,  without  assistance,  a  work  whose 
eesesce  consists  in  endless  variety.  Sorrow  may  depress,  Sick^ 
Bess  invade,  or  Misfortune  overwhelm  any  man.  In  any  of  these 
situations,  however  enterprising,  laborious,  and  gallant,  at  oA«r 
limes,  he  resentbles  the  Knight  of  ancient  Chivalry,  under  the 
eiibduing  spell  of  the  Enchanter,  and  is  com/ielled  to  leave  the  ad<^ 
venture  unfinished.  On  the  other  hand,  as  it  has  been  justly  ob- 
served, an  alliance  of  men  of  Genius,  Industry,  and  Property,  is 
a  perfect  pledge  for  the  merit,  the  resources,  the  durability,  aoA 
&ir  character  of  a  periodical  publication.  Such  a  union,  has  fyt 
more  than  seventy  years  maintained  with  unabating  spirit  The 
Monthly  Reiriew,  which  now  shines  with  superior  lustre  in  the 
metropolis  of  Britain.  Such  a  union  gives  all  its  wisdom  and  all 
its  wit  to  the  best  Critical  Journal  in  Scotland.  Such  a  union  be« 
gan  and  continued  The  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Such  a  union^ 
amd  nothing  but  such  a  union,  stamps  value  upon  The  Monthly 
Magadne  of  Phillips,  and  The  Athenaeum  of  Aikin.  If  Ed- 
ward Cave  had  been  the  lone  Editor  of  his  Magazine,  it  never 
would  have  reached  its  twelfth  number.  This  inevitable  conse- 
quence  did  not  escape  the  sagacity  of  that  prudent  Printer. 
Though  conscious  of  his  strength,  he  was  conscious  that  it  was 
but  the  vigour  of  one»  In  a  just  balance  he  weighed  himself  and 
he  weighed  others,  and  then  wisely  leaned  on  the  solid  columit 
•F  LITERATURE.  He  was  in  confederacy  with  all  the  men  of 
letters  in  the  metropolis,  and  with  both  Universities ;  and  hence 
a  degree^of  success,  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  Learning.  Du- 
ring the  Augustan  age  of  French  Genius,  Marmontel  uudetw 
took  the  management  of  The  Mercury  4  a  Miscellany  which  gain- 

%  As  we  have  remarked,  on  another  occaaion,  thaa  was  a  psper»  whidi* 
nder  hb  judicious  direction^  combined  with  the  powerful  aid  of  a  nomereoa 
M>e  of  wits,  attained  a  degree  of  celebrity,  little  short  of  that  of  the  Tatler 
-er  Spectator.  Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  there  never  was  a  Journal  of  suck 
variety  of  contents,  and  upon  a  plan  so  liberal  and  comprehensive,  conducted 
iRi^  more  address  and  ability.  The  proprietor,  who  was  eminently  endowed 
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mi  the  countenance  of  the  Coiirt^  and  the  contributiona  of  tlie 
literati.  This  ingenious  man,  perhaps  the  most  accompUshod 
Editor  of  his  time,  blessed  ii?ith  all  the  glorious  gifts  of  Geniusi 
endowed  with  that  ha|^y  versatility  of  talent  so  indispensable  to 
the  character,  polbhed  by  a  liberal  intercourse  with  the  Courts 
the  Learned,  and  the  Fair,  guided  by  a  mind  most  powerful  and 
wise,  and  memorable  for  his  untiring  industry,  avows,  with  all  the 
imduiess  of  a  Frenchman,  that  alone  he  was  whdly  incompetent 
tothe  task. 

Beyond  all  controversy,  the  basis  of  our  contemplated  est*- 
hBabment  is  the  best  and  broadest,  which  can  be  adopted.  There 
ner er  was  a  periodicalf  work  conducted  to  universal  satisfaction  by 
a  nngle  mind.  Even  ifl<^ England,  where  readers  are  numerous 
«id  Cariosity  keen,  and  at  a  period  so  auspicious  to  Genius  and 
Learning,  as  the  year  1753,  The  Rambler  itself,  supported  by  the 
itrengthof  Johnson,  falfed  to  interest  the  public  curio^y,  and 

Wftb  all  the  talents  requisite  for  a  work  so  arduous^  so  boundless,  and  so 
fcrsatile,  bad  the  rare  good  fortune  to  form  a  league  with  many  of  the  finest 
tcfaolars  of  France,  and  this  oomMnation,  ^hich  undoubtedly  contributed  enenH' 
tUfy  to  the  eueeeu  of  the  vorh,  v/as  neater  broken  by  the  malignant  maehhtatiom 
^the  enmoiu  or  the  petty  preteneioM  tfihe  vain.  Nothing  can  be  more  char- 
ming  than  his  description  of  the  alacrity,  with  which  men  of  Genius  and 
Learning  embarked  in  his  cause,  and  nothing  more  conclusive  can  be  offered 
with  respect  to  the  effects  produced  by  such  an  harmonious  concert  of  the  dis^* 
pies  of  Literature.  It  was,  a  favourite  opinion  of  Pope,  Swifl,  and  Arburthnotf 
6iat  8ueh  an  alliance  among  a  few  men  of  acknowledged  ability,  would  be 
potent  enough  not  only  to  form  the  taste,  but  to  chastise  aU  the  knavery  and 
loUy  of  a  nation.  We  believe  impficitly  in  the  truth  of  this  sentiment,  and* 
indeed,  it  has  been  remarkably  verified  both  in  England  and  France.  The 
satyrists  above  alluded  to,  together  with  Steele,  Addison,  and  others,  repres* 
sed  the  dunces  of  the  age,  queUed  the  spirit  of  false  criticism,  formed  the 
taste  of  the  town,  excited  a  general  passion  for  elegant  letters,  and  effected 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  national  character.  A  ^om/ of  literary  brothers 
of  the  finest  genius  and  the  soundest  principles,  gloriously  accomplished  what 
no  single  mind  could  perform,  no,  not  Bubke,  nor  Jobmsov,  nor  Addxsqv^ 
nor  Chancellor  Bacon  himself. 

' '  nxia  Marmontel  and  his  compeerr  diffused  elegant  and  instructive  Utera- 
tdfe  among  the  remotest  provinces  of  the  French  monarchy,  soothed  trem*^ 

fcfi^Merit  with  all  the  blandishments  of  candid  criticism,  promoted  the  inter- 
wttboth  of  the  Fine  and  the  Useful  Arts,  assisted  the  cause  of  science,  sue- 
eeMfbUy  conducted  Thalia  and  Melpomene  to  the  stage,  and  above aU^  &av« 
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to  enhance  the  bookseller's  profits.  Men  complained,  and  not 
without  reason,  of  the  unvaried  gloom  of  his  thoughts,  and  the 
equalnlity  of  his  expression. 

But  without  authorities,  imd  without  argument,  the  Public  wiH 
soon  perceive,  with  the  perspicacity  of  the  Royal  Preacher,  that 

A   THRBB-FOLD  CORD  IS   NOT    QUICKLY    BRORBN  ;|   that   He   who 

calls  in  the  aid  of  an  equal  understanding,  doubles  his  own,  and 
that  He,||  who  profits  of  a  superior  understanding,  raises  his  pow- 
ers to  a  level  with  the  height  of  the  superior  understanding  he 
unites  with* 

On  these  principles,  an  alliance  of  literary  characters  has  beett 
recently  formed  in  Philadelphia.  Gemle»»en  of 'various  talents* 
but  all  to  be  directed  to  objects  both  splendid  and  useful,  have 
banded  together^  and  pledged  themselv^  to  support  the  spirit,  and 
increase  the  power  of  The  Port  Folio.  An  extensive  correspon- 
dence will  be  maintained  with  Men  ofGe^us  and  Science  through* 
out  the  United  States.  Nor  is  the  Editor^warranted  in  asserting 
that  he  cherishes  no  visionary  hope  of  assistance  from  abroad.  If 
he  obtain  the  aid  now  contemplated,  he  has  a  right  to  declare 
that  it  will  be  of  the  firsi  impression. 

As  it  is  resolved  that  no  papers  shall  be  admitted  into  The 
Port  Folio,  but  those  of  a  Scientific,  a  Literary,  an  Amusing,  or 
a  Fashionable  character,  it  follows,  that,  without  offence,  it  may 
be  perused  by  the  most  clashing  parties.  The  squabbles  in  the 
State,  and  polemical  brawls  in  the  Church  will  be  habitually  shun- 
ned, by  all  the  prudence  of  a  pacific  policy.  Hence  we  may  hope 
for  readers  among  the  orthodox  high,  and  the  lukewarm  low; 
among  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Ifish ;  among  Whigs  and  To- 
ries, Sectaries  and  Churchmen.  As  we  affect  neither  the  stoop- 
ing gait  of  plebeians,  nor  the  lofty  step  of  the  aristocratical  bus- 
kin, all  may  greet  us  as  a  party  of  Gentlemen,  studious  to  please 
according  to  the  laws  of  urbanity. 

Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmooiout  breath 
That  the  rude  sea  grows  civil  at  the  song. 

#  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  cite  a  pertinent  passage  firom  one 
of  the  wisest  of  mankind.  The  opinion  of  King  Solomon  is  not  only  per« 
Ibctly  just,  but  his  fortification  of  it  is  impregnable :  <<Two  are  better  than 

one,  BKCAUSE  THET  RAVB  A  GOOD  RBWARD  FOR  THBIR  LABOUR.      FOT  if 

^y  fall,  the  pne  will  lift  up  his  fellow :  but  vo  to  hinh  *^t  U  aUne^  Vfhen  he 
faileth ;  for  he  hath  not  another  to  help  him  ^v^j-^EocUnoitct. 
II  Burke. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  public  reception  of  our  Miscellany,  its 
plan  is  equally  laudable  and  liberal.  Our  work  is  inscribed  to  the 
Gentleman,  the  Scholar,  the  Philosopher,  the  Merchant,  the  Ma- 
nufacturer, and  the  Man  of  the  World. 

It  is  proposed  to  preserve  in  The  Port  Folio  Sketches  of  Ori- 
ginal Character,  Narratives  of  Memorable  Events,  and  of  every 
thing  remarkable,  occurring  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  times.  To 
these  crude  materials  our  accomplished  associates,  disdaining  the 
vulgar  track,  can  give  both  a  body  and  a  soul.  They  can  display 
not  only  industry  and  accuracy,  but  genius  and  taste.  In  a  style 
of  elegance,  they  can  show  all  the  adroitness  of  abridgment,  and 
perfect  skill  in  the  classing,  grouping,  and  tinting  of  objects, 
which  inferior  artists  might  despair  even  to  sketch. 

A  department  of  The  Port  Folio  will  exhibit  a  Gallery  of  the 
PortndtM  of  Great  Men.  'I'han  Biography,  nothing  is  more  fasci* 
Bating,  nothing  more  instructive,  nothing  that  is  perused  with 
greater  avidity,  or  that  excites  a  stronger  interest.  The  lives  of 
die  illustrious  in  our  own  country,  and  the  mighty  mass  of  foreign 
Biography,  will  always  furnish  excellent  entertainment  to  tho 
most  fastidious  reader. 

Character 9^  well  portrayed,  would  challenge  a  fixed  attention  ; 
and  America^  as  well  as  Europe,  contains  a  multitude  of  ori- 
gimU, 

Remarkable  TriaU^  Lavf  Refiorta,  and  Pleadinga  of  a  peculiarly- 
entertaining,  interesting,  and  eloquent  character,  would  not  only 
edify  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Bar,  but  may  be  selected  with  so 
much  taste  and  judgment  as  to  amuse  tha  mere  miscellaneous 
reader. 

The  Efttstolary  Corresfiondence  of  men  of  literary  eminence 
may  form  a  very  agreeable  article. 

The  Drama  will,  sometimes,  attract  our  attention. 

Papers  on  to|ncS  of  Moral  and  Physical  Science,  Rural  Econo- 
my, Useful  Projects,  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Romantic  Adven- 
tures, Tours  and  Travels,  Foreign  and  Domestic  Literature,  Cri- 
ticism and  Poetry,  Levity,  Merriment,  Wit  and  Humour,  will 
variegate  this  Journal. 

To  please  the  Ladies,  we  shall  take  care  to  arrange  occasion- 
ally The  Toilet  of  Fashion. 
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A  Meteorolog^al  Journal)  an  Ag^cuHural  Report,  and  Notices 
'  of  Marriages  and  Deaths,  under  the  heads  of  Nuptial  and  OUtu- 
ary,  will  be  attended  to. 

To  fill  this  comprehensive  outline,  many  pencils  are  requisite, 
and  we  have  engaged  the  artists.  Their  subjects  are  numerous 
and  their  colours  are  brilliant.  Genius,  like  that  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  is  not  a  stranger  to  our  Literary  Circle.  If  to  that 
commanding  Power,  indefatigable  Industry  be  associated,  the  li- 
beral Public  will  sufficiently  appreciate  the  labour.  We  ^>peal 
to  America. 

For  TH£B  renuuna  to  prove  what  raditnt  fires 
Gild  the  clear  heaven,  where  liberty  inspires^ 
To  show  what  springy  of  bounty  from  thy  hand^ 
As  gfush'd  the  rock  at  Moses'  high  command, 
CVer  Art's  impoverish'd  plains  refreshing  flow 
And  cheeif  the  fainting  tribes  of  Taste  below. 

From  all  the  impulses  of  Gratitude,  as  well  as  all  the  princi- 
ples of  Admiration,  the  Editor  has  insisted,  with  emphasis,  on  the 
talents  and  liberality  of  his  associates  in  this  enterprise.  As  it 
has  been  nobly  expressed,  on  another  occasion.  Generosity  al- 
ways receives  part  of  its  value  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  be- 
stowed. The  kindness  of  the  Editor's  friends  has  included  every 
circumstance  that  can  gratify  Delicacy,  or  enforce  Obligation. 
They  voluntarily  conferred  favours  on  a  man,  who  has  neither  alli- 
ance, nor  interest,  who  has  not  merited  them  by  services,  nor 
courted  them  by  officiousness :  they .  have  spared  him  the  shame 
of  solicitation,  and  the  anxiety  of  suspense.  , 

On  the  stage  of  critical  scru^y,  this  is  not  the  Editor's  first 
appearance.  On  this  occasion,  though  he  is  not  oppressed  by 
morbid  terror,  he  feels  all  the  emotions  of  an  adventurer's  solici- 
tude. By  the  benignity  of  the  Public,  he  has  often  been  received 
with  a  degree  of  favour,  equal  to  his  hopes,  and  more  than  his  me- 
rits. To  that  Public,  in  the  last  resort,  must  the  apostrophe  of  an 
author  be  addressed.  In  the  shape  of  a  fawning  fiubUctm^  or  a 
sobbing  mendicant,  he  does  not  approach  his  Judges,  but  he 
comes  forward,' with  a  firm  step,  in  the  guise  of  a  Cavalier,  and  a 
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man  of  letters,  anxious  to  please  the  Polite  and  the  Learned,  the 
Witty  and  the  Fair. 

And  confident  of  praite,  xr  fkazib  bb  bvb, 
Trusts  without  iear,  to  Merit  and  to  yov. 


TERMS. 


The  price  of  The  Port  Folio^  though  the  quantity 
of  matter  will  be  augmented^  will  continue  as 
usual  at  Six  Dollars  per  annum;  with  this  de^ 
viation  from  a  former  rule^'that  we  shcUl  not 
demand  the  subscription-money^  until  the  expi- 
ration of  the  year. 

The  Work  will  be  embellished  with  elegant  engra- 
vings. 
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NEW  8EBIES, 
BY  OLIVER  OLDSCHOOL,  ESQ. 


Various; — that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change, 
And  pleas'd  with  novelty,  may  be  Indulg'd* 

COWPER.  , 

Vol.  VII.  '  JANUARY,  1809.  No.  1. 


TRAVELS— FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

In  perusing  the  very  entertaining  narrative  of  a  philosophical  traveller,  td 
iHiose  elegant  and  instructive  letters  we  have  always  given  a  cheerful  wel^ 
come,  we  should  be  unjust  to  Merit,  if  we  did  not  explicitly  declare  that,  im 
our  unbiassed  opinion,  they  are  tuperior  to  a  majority  of  similar  coropositionfy 
which  appear  from  the  presses  of  Europe.  In  the  Monthly  Magazine,  a  work 
of  established  reputation,  and  in  the  Athenaeum,  adorned  by  the  distinguished 
name  of  Or.  Aikin,  the  copious  narratives  of  indefatigable  tourists  are  coiw 
itantly  occiyring.  Rambles  through  France  or  Spain;  excursions  to  Switzer- 
land and  the  Alps;  descriptions  of  the  olive  g^ves  of  Pisa;  the  vales  of  Amos 
the  myrtles  of  Tuscany,  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  crowd  the  ephe- 
meral page.  Moreover  we  are  treated  with  Tours  to  the  Lakes,  Tours  t» 
Wales,  and  Tours  to  Scotland,  Sir  John  Carr  visits  Ireland  for  our  edification 
and  his  own,  returns  to  make  a  book  of  his  adventures,  George  Keate  tript  to 
Margate,  and  Mr.  Moonshine  visits  Brighton, 

"  A|id  wind  the  lengthened  tale  tlutmgh  many^i  page." 

TTie  remotest  sections  of  Great  Britain  are  explored  by  curious  visitants, 
who,  on  their  return  to  the  capital,  generously  impart  to  some  Maecenas  Ma^ 
gazmar*  all  the  gleanings  and  gatherings  of  a  summei^s  ramble.  The  hills  of 
Yorkshire  are  strode  over  by  many  a  sturdy  pedestrian  for  no  other  purpose,  as 
it  mig^t  seem,  than  to  tell  wondering  mortals  that  he  saw  the  outntk  of  Lotd 
Revel's  house,  or  made  a  very  comfortable  breakfast  at  the  Sig^  of  the  Harrow* 

*  On  tbe  alutbority  of  GoLi»MSTH,  the  purest  writer  in  the  English  Imngnage, 
the  Editor  employs  this  very  happy  and  humorous  word  to  desig^nate  thatluck« 
(els  wight,  the  conductor  of  a  Literary  Journal. 
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In  addition  to  mil  this  tort  of  lore,  for  which  both  wnten  and  readers  appear  to 
kave  a  mufatfl  pats^>n^  M(t  pi^th^  Public  Jgupi^koveiflpwuif  with  Tours  to 
Bath,  o^  Trips  to^  ^(casb^ouffa,  and*  t0  »d4  *o  Qpr  att«iU|uBenW  eren  thfr 
woods  and  the  red  men  of  our  western  wUdemesf ,  hare  their  histomn,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Ashe  or  Mr.  R.  Dinsmore  perfectly  amaze  us  with  prodigious  and 
most  marvellous  accounts  of  the  dry  bones  of  the  Mammoth,  or  the  Salt  Lickt  of 
Kentucky.  As  we  are  much  addicted  to  the  reading  of  Magazines  and  other 
fugitive  pamphlets  of  a  simtlap  oomplezieQ»  scarce^  any  of  these  narratives 
have  escaped  our  attention.  Notwithstanding  that  many  of  them  flow  from  the 
pens  of  scholars,  and  men -of  Genius  and  ObservatioB,  still  we  are  often  dft« 
gusted  with  idle  trash  and  trivial  details.  To  the  honour  of  the  Ameiicaa  Geo* 
tleil)an,the  author  of  the  Letter^  before  us,  we  find  nothing  in  his  agreeable  story 
but  what  challenges  our  approbation.  We  are  much  more  than  amused  by  hJM 
^Letters,  we  are  instructed  too.  On  the  important  topics  of  the  French  and  Swiss 
Revolutions  we  have  derNed  much  valuable  information.  We  have  a  perfect 
refiance  upon  his  fidelity  as  a  narrator,  and  he  appears  to  us  to  be  remarkably 
Studious  of  philosophical  precision.  The  style  of  these  Letters  is  appropriate 
and  happy,  and  i^ay  securely  invijt^  a  liberal  compaviion  with  #iiy  SoropcaD 
com[K>aitions  by  fashionable  Tourists. 

This  opinion,  however  frank,  it  is  highly  probabU  may  not  be  much  fahied 
%y4Mir  Traveller^  because  it  is  theopinion  of  one,  who,  cloistered  from  the  world, 
anAcsAVMsant  ohie0y  with  books,  sees  men  only  at  a  distance,  and  *•  migratew 
•nly  from  the  Uuie  bed  to  the  brown.**  But  ittfae  Editor's  Judgment  be  whoUy 
soniemned,  our  friend  Mr.  K  '  ,  may  be  gratified  by  the  assurance,  that 
Ike  general  su^ragc  is  greatly  in  his  favour,  that  the  Editor,  hearkening  at  dks 
avenue  of  public  opinion,  listens  to  no  murmurs  but  those  which  should  b0 
swvet  totke  sars  of  our  Tourist }  and,  above  aH,  that  many  enlightened  foreign* 
ass  speak  wMi  high  respect  of  his  work,  and  quote  him  as  valid  authority. 

WritHtK  during  a  retidence  of  between  tvo  and  three  yeart  in  different  parte  eftk09$  • 
countries,  and  addreeeed  to  a  iatfy  vi  Virginia. 

LETTER  LXl 

All  that  appears  cxtemaUy  of  the  Tomplev  are  three  or  fou^ 
^)mmy  towers,  which  have  succeeded  to  the  D^stile  of  former  tii)iies ; 
ai)^  it  i^  in  tJbea^)  aod  in  the  subterraneous  vaults  b^Iow,  if  we  are.  to 
V^ve  tbe'Tepons^pC  PacU,  that  scenes  take  place,  whose  lightest 
wq«4^^.  w,oiild  harrow  up  tlie^  soul ;''  it  was  l^re  the  gaHant  Pkhegru 
died,  audit  was  here  that  captain  Wrifht  breathed  His  last.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  &te  of  the  first,  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
latter  suffered  from  the  band  of  riolence ;  for  F  cannot  perceive  any 
tjly^^tacTi  t|^  «ouM  possibly  result  from  k  t*  ^e  person,  who  alone 
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■dgkt  order  the  perpetration  of  such  a  deed.    It  is  certaiiit  howeveri 
(I  hav^e  it  from  euoh  good  authority  that  I  may  venture  to  assert  it}) 
U  Is  comdn  Unit  his  nephew  and  another  young  man,  who  were  trans« 
[with  him  to  the  Tempte*  when  he  was  taken,  were  threatened, 
the  torturei  to  make  them  confess  some  circumstance  which- 
^  government  was  desirous  of  being  able  to  prove  }  they  were  re«^ 
•olote)  however^  in  their  refusal,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Verdun.  If 
yoii  atretjQh  a  thread  from  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Corderie,  near  the 
Temple^  to  the  centre  of  the  Place  Royale,  which  is  not  far  from  the 
Beatile9  yon  will  pass  through  the  middle  of  the  Pont  of  Parisf. 
which  is  (»dled  the  Marais  s  in  Madame  de  Sevign^'s  time,  it  wae 
fcshionftble  to  reside  there,  and  La  Bruyere  mentions  its  being  th« 
ton  to  go  to  mass  In  the  Marais.  It  is  at  present  the  peaceful  f etree^ 
of  persona  of  amidl  fortune^  or  of  such  as  have  become  moderately 
fieh  eliowheret  and  wish  to  pass  the  rest  of  their  days  in  tranquil 
ebecimiy.    There  are  few  of  no  equipages  in  the  streets,  and  note 
many  peO|^}  and  they,  as  well  as  the  shops,  have  an  air  of  belofigiiiy 
to  a  different  age^  or  a  difPerent  nation,  from  every  thing  that  oM 
soea  Id  the  Rue  St.  Hooerif  or  at  the  Palais  Royale.     The  hours  of 
these  quiet  people  toof  aee  etitirely  different  from  those  of  the  other 
end  of  the  t<»wn ;  they  dine  at  twelve,  as  their  ancestors  used  to  ddi 
tfi4  are  in  bed  before  the  gayer  part  of  Paris  have  tslkeR  their  tea* 
If  yott  follow  the  thread  which  I  klave  placed  in  your  hands,  it  wiH 
lead  you  acroas  the  Vieille  Rue  du  Templet  not  for  from  the  former 
Convent  of  St.  Gervais,  and  near  the  spot  where  the  Duke  of  Ol^leirts 
wi»  assassinated,  by  the  ordets  of  that  Duke  of  Burgundy  who  wae 
afterwarda  aasatunated  himself,  at  Montereau:  he  was  a  handsome» 
gay  and  good«h\mioured  man,  b^t  indiscreet  in  his  avowed  admiration 
of  evety  foce  that  pleaaed  him^  and  careleas  in  the  recital  of  his  ad« 
ventures  ;  it  was  a  circumetance  of  this  sort*  that  drew  down  uponi 
bias  the  veHgeanee  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  same  direetbn 
will  immediately  afterwards^  carry  you  Co  the  Rue  Cukure  Saiint 
Catherine}  at  the  corner  of  which,  and  the  Rue  Franc  Bourgeeliy 
stands  the  Hotel  de  Garnovalet,  where  Madame  de  Sevtgnj  re^ide^: 
k  ia-ailargo  and  handsome  bouie,  with  a  oourt^^ard  In  front ;  i* 
reviuuoe  preoisely  as  it  was  in  her  llmo,  and  is  let  out  to  a  variety  tif 
l^S^  vho  know  by  tradition,  that  Madame  de  Sevigni^sr  apa^* 
Aeme  were  os  the  ftral  floor  in  front.   We  entered  the  court  for 
a  noHieiifei  and  oould  not  but  think  of  Mr.  de  la  RoiAiefoutoilt  iMt 
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Gourville,  and  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  and  the  amiable  and  spiitel^f 

Madame  de  Coulanges,  and  the  little  t*ound  mat)  h^r  htisbiindi  and 

of  the  numbers  of  high  rank,  of  distinguished  beauty,  of  great  aMU* 

ties,  and  of  singular  character,  who  had  entered  the  same  gatewttjs 

$aid  gone  up  the  same  steps  before  us,  and  have  since  beeh'carrMI 

down  the  stream  of  time :  I  am  too  much  indebted  for  amusenlentf 

pet  various  moments  of  my  life,  to  Madame  de  Sevigni^,  not  to  havo 

paid  this  mark  of  respect  to  her  memory ;   I  even  regret,  that  I  dM 

not  visit  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Grignan,  notwithstanding  A«  oot^ 

rages  that  had  taken  place  there.    If  ever  there  was  a  book  for  afl 

hours,  and  for  all  situations,  it  is  Madame  de  Sevigni's  letters* 

With  hardly  any  greater  effort  of  the  mind,  than  the  lazy  exercise  of 

smoaking  would  require,  we  enjoy  the  conversation  of  an  amiable 

and  well-informed  woman  ;  and  whether  she  is  sitting  by  the  fiftf 

with  the  Chevalier,  and  talking  of  their  common  interests  and  of  the 

ways  of  Providence,  or  at  a  supper  at  Gourville's,  or  in  conTersatleii 

with  Louis  XIV,  after  the  play  at  St.  Cyr,  or  going  to  visit  a  mdk 

IHend«  or  going  to  prayers,  or  on  a  journey,  we  feel  ourselves  by  her 

Me,  and  make  one  of  the  company— -there  are  few  people^  there  are 

none  perhaps,  so  situated  as  not  to  benefit  by  her  advice  on  a  variety 

of  important  subjects  ;  and  there  are  few  x>pinions  decidedly  naefel 

for  the  regulation  of  ordinary  life,  which  she  has  not  recommended^ 

and  in  a  very  impressive  style.    It  may  seem  singular,  but  I  hardly 

erer  met  with  a  Frenchman  or  even  a  Genevan,  who  was  acquainted 

with  these  letters  in  any  other  way,  than  as  a  book  which  had  been 

put  into  his  hands  when  young,  from  its  affording  a  good  model  for 

letter-writing ;  there  are  other  books  far  more  important  on  the  go* 

iremment  of  life,  which  never  acquire  their  proper  weight  in  ouf 

estimation,  and  from  this  very  circumstance  perhaps,  of  their  having 

been,  in  some  measure,  made  school-books. 

I  might  now  conduct  you  to  the  Place  Royaler  where  all  is  solitwde 
and  silence,  and  to  the  place  the  Basiile  stood,  or  to  the  Arsenal 
where  an  assemblage  of  gloomy  buildings,  and  some  remains  of  an* 
6tent  fortifications  are  rendered  interesting  by  the  name  of  SuUy,  or 
we  might  visit  the  great  looking-glass  manufactory  in  the  Faoxbourg 
9l.  Antoine  ;  but  1  must  refer  you  for  an  idea  of  these,  to  some  print* 
ed  account,  and  conduct  you  to  the  Quince  VingC,  which  is  in  this 
qnarter  of  PaHs  ;  it  was  originally  a  hospital  for  the  reception  of  ' 
300  blind  people,  and  liablei  as  all  hospitals  are/to  very  great  abuses^ 
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i^jtoch  at  yoa  will  see  alluded  to  in  Montesquieu's  Persian  Lettersi 
IhU  ia  nowapfpropriated  to  a  master  and  assbtants,  who  have  the  care 
««d  tnatmctioii  of  blind  people^  who  are  here  taught  several  useful 
mtJh  and  soon  cease  to  be  a  burthen  to  society.    That  they  should 
ttiake  purses  and  sticks,  and  different  toys  for  children,  did  not  sur* 
piwe  me,  and  I  was  prepared  to  find  among  them  some  good  musi* 
•kttis,  and  others  who  were  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  moral 
aod  natural  philosophy,  and  in  all  the  usual  branches  of  education. 
Piovidenoe,  which  has  not  thought  proper  that  the  organs  of  our 
aeoses  should  be  reproduced  in  case  of  accident,  as  happens  to  some 
of  the  reptile  and  insect  race,  has  bestowed  a  capability  of  improve* 
moot,  that  enables  the  senses^  which  remain,  to  supply,  in  great  mea* 
eve,  the  loss  of  those  we  may  be  deprived  of ;  the  ears,  and  even 
the  sense  of  smelling,  acquire  in  cases  of  blindness,  a  degree  of  in* 
creased  sensibility,  but  it  is  the  touch  which  appears  most  wonder- 
fully improved;  it  becomes  so  delicately  sensible  of  every  modification 
of  foTxsh  that  the  blind  may  be  said  to  see  by  their  fingers ;  geogra* 
phy  k   taught  by  maps  in  i:elief ;  and  I  saw  a  little  girl  of  twelve 
years  of  age^  do  a  sum  in  the  Rule  of  Three,  with  the  utmost  accuracy; 
it  was  proposed  by  one  of  the  audience,  and  contained  some  fractions; 
the  figures  ahe  made  use  of  were  at  the  extremity  of  pieces  of  meta^ 
hrger  and  longer  than  printers'  types ;  these  she  selected  from  a 
heap  before  her,  as  they  were  proper  for  stating  the  question,  and 
then  added  others  in  the  same  manner,  confining  them  in  a  moveable 
frame,  as  she  proceeded,  and  feeling  their  extremities  from  time  to 
time,  with  the  action  of  a  person  who  plays  upon  a  piano  forte.    In 
one  comer  of  the  room  was  a  printing-press,  and  a  compositor  and 
workmen  busily  employed,  nor  would  it  have  been  possible  to  have 
judged,  either  from  their  manner  of  working,  or  their  worisy  that 
they  Were  blind,  except  that  the  compositor  had  a  person  who  read 
to  him  :  they  have  another  mode  of  printing,  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  use  of  the  institution ;  the  characters  being  deeply  impressed  oa 
^  surface  of  the  paper,  appear  in  projection  on  the  other  side,  and 
the  blind  musician  who  wishes  to  study  an  air,  or  any  one  of  them 
who  is  desirous  of  consoling  himself  with  some  treatise  of  devotion^ 
pr  has  perhaps  received  a  letter  from  a  friend,  for  the  same  mode 
it  applied  to  wrating,  turns  over  the  paper,  and  reads  backwards  with 
hit  fia^ra.    But  if  sight  can  almost  be  dispensed  with  in  the  usual 
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course  of  ordinary  life^  if  a  person  may  become  lUgood  a  sehotwi 
and  as  good  a  mechanick  without  sight  as  with,  it  must  yet  be  ce«^ 
fessed,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Quinze  Vingt,  that  die  loss  vf  lbs 
l>rgaA  itself  is  a  sad  defect  to  the  human  face.  I  never,  I  thoog ht^  ait 
the  time,  had  seen  so  many  ugly  and  ill-looking  peq^le  brought  to* 
gether  before:  their  manner  of  carrying  their  heads  is  ungracdbl^ 
It  is  merely  adapted  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  there  is  something 
extremely  awkward  in  the  walk  of  a  person,  who  goes  groping  his 
unjy  or  runs  up  agunst  every  door-pott.  The.  conductors  of  this  iii* 
atitution  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit,  nor  should  the  Emperor  be 
without  his  share  of  pnuse  ;  he  allows  a  yearly  sum  and  the  use  eC 
the  buildings,  and  seems  really  desirous  of  promoting  the  prosperity 
of  the  establishment.   You  must  now  stretch  your  thread  from  the 
center  of  the  Place  Roy  ale  to  the  northern  comer  of  the  Place  dcr 
Greve,  and  again  thence  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Palace  of 
tiie  Thuilleries.    The  first  course  will  carry  you  across  the  Rue  d^ 
la  Tesseranderie.  It  was  in  the  second  story  of  a  house  about  mi<|« 
way  of  this  street  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  lived  with  her  first  hus-f 
band,  Scarron,  whose  gayety  and  good  humour  were  proof  aguinst 
the  most  trying  calamities.    Scarron  is  an  author  not  mrificienttf 
known  perhaps:  when  he  means  to  be  burlesque,  he  is  ridiculous  tti 
excess,  but  his  Comical  Romance  contains  some  interesting  and 
many  laughable  scenes,  and  led  the  way  to  that  humour,  those  well« 
described  incidents  of  village  manners,  those  scenes  of  midnight 
confusion  and  of  fighting  in  country  taverns  for  which  Fielding  and 
8mollet  have  been  since  so  conspicuous.  From  being  the  wife  of 
Scarron,  to  whose  table  the  guests  brought  each  a  dish  when  the]r 
were  invited  to  supper,  from  soliciting  a  pension  of  35/  a  year,  and 
being  glad  to  get  a  bed  at  the  house  of  Ninon  de  TEnclos,  to  residing 
Id  the  Royal  apartments  of  Versailles  as  wife  of  Louis  xiv,  the 
change  was  greater  than  any  thing  known  of  in  France  before  the  Re^ 
volution.   But  Madame  de  Maintenon's  letters  convince  us  that  this 
wonderful  transition  by  no  means  contributed  to  her  happiness ;  and 
such  also  would  probably  be  the  result,  if  wexould  know  th^  secret 
history  of  the  Thuilleries,  and  of  St.  Ck>ud.  The  principal  omameitt 
of  thePlace  de  Greve,  is  the  Maison  de  Ville,  or  Town  House ;  it  is  ar 
large  and  heavy  buildbg,  in  a  style  of  ancient  architecture,  and  sucll 
in  every  respect,  as  would  attract  but  little  attention,  were  it  not  foi^ 
the  interesting  events  wluch  the  view  of  it  is  attended  wi^  the  recol« 
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|«cMii  ot   It  waft  firoin  the  balcony  of  the  MaUoD  de  Ville,  that  the 
liog  hefffd  wh«t  seemed  the  joyfVil  and  affecdonate  shouts  of  the 
paoplBf  for  the  last  time  in  his  Kfe ;  it  was  here  that  Mr.  Necker 
abowed  himself  after  his  second  return  from  exile,  when  he  made 
le  kunane  a  use  of  his  infiuence ;  and  it  was  in  the  porch  beloW)  that 
the  heroines  of  the  Fronde  were  placed,  dressed  out  !br  the  occasien 
%•  the  greatest  advantage,  ^ith  their  ladies  in  attendance,  and  thdr 
knighta  and  gentlemen,  amid  trumpets,  violins,  and  warlike  in* 
tmuaeots,  and  the  shouts  of  the  populace,  when  a  convoy  of  pro* 
mion«9  oiighnally  intended  for  the  royal  army,  but  which  had  been 
intercepted,  passed  in  a  sort  of  triumph  across  the  Greve.    The  first 
eaieeutione  wWch  gave  the  mob  of  Paris  a  taste  ibr  blood,  took  place 
at  the  comer  of  a  oeighbeuring  street,  and  it  was  at  the  Maxson  de 
Vitte,  that  the  patty  ef  Robesinerre  made  their  last  stand  in  1794. 
He  had  been  rescued  hf  some  ef  his  adherents,  and  carried  there  as 
la  the  stteng  hold  of  the  Commune,  which  had  for  some&ne  ex* 
accised  a  species  of  sovereignty  in  Paris,  and  consequently,  over 
^  whole,  xepubtic.    I  have  been  told  by  a  person  who  was  in  the 
(sowd  when  the  committee  from  the  convention  passed  through,  that 
it.  wasNby  no  means  decided  what  was  to  be  the  cry,  whether  for  or 
against  the  Ccmvention  or  the  Commune,  till  one  ofthegensd'armesf 
vtehadfolkmaedtbe  committee  without  any  particular  orders,  level* 
led  a  pistol  at  Rebespierreashe  entered  the  hall,  and  shot  the  tyrant  in 
the  &ce.  It  is  easier  to  describe  the  person  of  Robespierre  from  the 
itfcouiits  which  have  been  transmitted  of  him,  than  to  conceive  what 
hie  motives  could  have  been  for  so  much  cruelty  and  injustice.  He 
was  smaU^not  ill  made,pale,  with  a  face  expressive  df  talents, blended 
wkb  malignity,  and  was  always  neatly  dressed  and  powdered  :  one 
great  source  of  his  popularity  originally  and  the  foundation  of  his 
pQIwer  afterwards,  was  an  idea  very  generally  prevalent,  that  he  was 
e£  incorruptible  integrity  in  money-matters  ;  it  appears  howeveri 
that  without  any  sakury  or  any  known  resources,  he  sometimes  gave 
exfen^ve  entartainmentSy  and  that  he  had  lodged  a  sum  of  money 
in  A  foreign  country  ;  be  must  have  been  ever  internally  miserable, 
§ot  hatred  and  eni^  were  the  ruling  passions  of  his  soul,  he  knew 
himself  to  be  execrated,  and  sometimes  received  anonymous  letters, 
which  must  have  struck  him  with  horror.   I  know  nothing  so 
fkigiufQlly  eloquent  as  one  or  two  of  them  which  were  found  among 
his  papeES  and  published  after  his  death.    The  Greve  had  served 
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forcenluries*  as  a  place  of  execution,  when  the  ConventioiH  m 
order  to  tender  the  imult  oTer  rofaky  stiU  groatery  ap|>]ied  the 
square  between  the  Champs  Elise  and  the  ThutUeiieS'to  that  4Mir« 
pose ;  it  has  since,  however,  been  restored  to  its  fomun*  prinlege 
of  affording  a  place  for  the  scaffold  of  every  poor  wretch  that  dies 
by  the  sentence  of  the  law  :  the  spot  generally  chosen  for  that  pur* 
poM,  from  time  immemorial^  is  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
the  square ;  a  spot  fatal,  to-  La  firuivilli«ir»9  Desraes,  at  d  oibeT 
outcasts  of  mankind,  and  to  some  also  who  deserved  a  beiter 
&te ;  it  was  here  that  Georges  was  executed,  with  eight  or  ten  of  his 
friends  and  associates.  The  man  who  ventures  secretly  within  the 
boundaries  of  an  established  government,  with  a  view  to  blow  the 
flame  of  civil  war^  must  be  content  to  forfeit  his  life,  if  he  is  de* 
tected  f  but  there  are  circumstances  in  some  instance^  wJbich  aUe-* 
Tiate  the  odium  of  such  an  enterprise  ;  and  Georges  ought  not  to  be 
confounded  with  a  lurking  assassin,  whose  only  object  is  murder* 
You  will  find  in  SmoUet  and  in  Macpherson's  History  of  EngUMd» 
the  account  of  a  similar  enterprise '  in  the  reign  of  King  William, 
which  was  undertaken  by  a  number  of  ill-advised  but  gjallant  gentle- 
men,  in  £aivour  of  the  exiled  family ;  and  it  is  thought  that  the  Duke 
P'Enghien,  whose  death  has  been  so  universally  lamented^  even 
in  France,  had  once  ventured  into  Paris,  as  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
tells  us  in  his  memoirs,  that  he  did  upon  an  occasion,  into  London. 
Had  this  unfortunate  Prince  been  discovered  at  the  time,  and  had 
there  been  even  the  formality  of  justice,  and  a  public  trial,  the 
world  might  still  have  pitied  him,  but  they  must  in  great  measure 
have  exculpated  the  govemment,  whose  severity  would  have  ap* 
peared  an  act  of  legal  self-defence ;  but  from  the  manner  in  which 
this  shocking  affair  was  planned  and  executed,  it  deserves  to  be 
branded  with  the  censure  of  all  mankind  :  it  was  a  violent  outrage, 
ending  in  an  act  of  deliberate  murder.  Some  sense  of  so  foul  a 
deed  will  adhere,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  the  conscience  of  him  who 
ordered  it,  all  hardened  as  he  is  ;  fortune  may  not  smile  upon  him 
always,  and  in  some  moment  of  uncertainty  and  anxiety,  he  may- 
have  dreams  not  unlike  those  of  Richai*d,  on  Bosworth  fields,  in  his 
tent,  and  to  the  full  as  horrible  as  that  which  Clarence  speaks  of, 
when  he  relates  all  he  bad  suffered  in  so  dismal  a  night,  and  telkr, 
in  an  agony  of  distress,  of  thejphantom  he  had  seen,  and  of  the 
shadow  like  an  Angel,  with  bright  hair,  dabbled  in  blood. 
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lA  tlie  yeir  1805  a  quarto  poem,  apoithuoioai  work  of  the  Ufte  Dr.  John 
Bbir  lAom  iMiKd  fiEom  one  of  the  respectable  presses  of  this  city.  This  poe« 
lical  ^ume  was  entitled  Valkbian,  a  narrative  Poem,  intended^  in  part» 
to  describe  the  early  persecutions  of  Christians,  and  rapidly  to  illustrate  the 
influence  of  Christianity  on  the  manners  of  nations.  The  design  of  this  per^ 
firmance  was  obviously  pious,  and  the  execution,  in  many  instances,  pedket^ 
IjrpoetScaL  When  it  is  remembered  that  it  was  an  nnfli^fbed  and  onreyised 
wiBrib;  iatteiid  ofprovoldtig  the  sererity  of  CrttieisiB«  it  ought  to  experience 
nuich  of  the  warmth  of  Applause.  Still  it  is  obviously  but  an  outline  which 
the  ad^enturoua  artist  h^>pily  drew,  but  which  the  mortal  man  never  filled. 
What,  in  our  opinion,  gives  the  greatest  value  to  this  volume  is  the  Memoir 
of  tiie  author  prefixed  to  his  book.  This  elegant  specimen  of  affectionate  Bi- 
t^iraphy  is  the  production  of  Charles  B.  Brown,  a  relative  of  the  deceased^ 
sal  a  man  of  letters  by  profession,  who  is  distinguished  by  many  pubHoa^ 
tioiis  botb  of  beauty  and  utility.  On^tlns  occasion  we  think  he  has  acquitted 
himself  with  singular  dexterity.  The  subject  of  his  memorial,  though  uii« 
qaestionsbly  a  man  of  genius^  experienced  no  extraordinary  vicissitudes^ 
achieved  no  romantic  adventures,  visited  no  distant  regions,  and  died  at  a 
Juvenile  age.  Still  from  the  scanty  incidents  afforded  by  a  blameless  and  se- 
questered life,  our  Biographer  has  contrived  to  fbame  a  story,  which  inter* 
ests  both  the  Imagination  and  the  Passions. 

As  tile  volume,  in  which  this  memoir  originally  appeared,  is  now  exceed- 
ii^ly  scarce,  only  a  few  copies  being  struck  off  for  subscribers,  we  have 
thought  it  hoAoorable  to  the  literature  of  America,  to  preserve,  in  The  Poit 
Folio,  the  Bicq^raphy  of  Dr.  Linn.  This  walk  of  composition  has  not  been 
very  often  pursoed  in  this  country,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  late  Dr. 
Belknap  and  of  Judge  Marshall,  we  do  not  remember  many  names,  who  have 
disting^shed  themselves  in  this  delightful  department  of  composition.  Mr. 
B.  has  very  happily  succeeded,  and  in  our  opinion,  he  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  successfully  emulated  Dr.  Johnson  when  in  his  best  mood.  The 
fallowing  article  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  style  pure,  harmonious,  and  coffect^ 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER 
OF  JOH^t  BLAIR  LUSW. 

John  Blair  Linn  was  descended  from  ancestors  who  originally 
came  from  the  British  islands.  They  appear  to  have  been  emi- 
grants at  an  early  period,  and  to  have  given  their  descendants  as 
just  a  claim  to  the  title  of  American,  as  the  nature  of  things  will 
allow  amy  civilized  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  to  acquire. 

His  name  bears  testimony  to  the  paternal  and  maternal  stock 
from  whickhe  Sprung,  His  great-grandfather,  William  Linn,  vras 
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an  emigrant  from  Ireland,-  who  settled  land  in  the  wilderness  of 
Pennsyhrania)  and  whose  eldest  son,  William,  was  the  father  of  a 
Numerous  family. 

The  father  of  John  Blair  Linn  received  a  careiiil  education^ 
which>his  fieimilf  enabled  him  to  complete  at  the  college  at  Prince- 
ton. He  was  trained  to  the  ministry,  in  the  presbyterian  church* 
and  married,  at  an  early  age,  Rebecca  Blair,  the  third  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  John  Blair.  Her  brother  and  uncle  were  likewise  cler* 
gymen,  and  the  family  were  eminently  distinguished  by  their 
knowledge  and  piety. 

Their  eldest  son,  John  Blair  Linn,  ^as  bom  in  Shippens^burg, 
in  Pennsylvania,  March  U,  1777,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
spot  at  which  his  father  first  drew  breath,  and  where  his  great-« 
grandfather  first  established  his  residence  in  this  new  world.  The 
humble  dwelling  which  was  first  erected  in  the  forest  still  exist- 
ed, at  a  small  distance  from  that  town,  and  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  this,  to  be  inhabited  by  his  great-grandfather^ 
who  lived  upwards  of  a  hundred  years. 

It  is  impossible  for  his  survivors  to  recount  the  earliest  inci- 
dents of  his  life;  to  trace  the  first  indications  of  future  character 
and  genius ;  or  enumerate  the  little  adventures  and  connexions 
of  hh  childhood.  The  juvenile  stages  of  our  moral  and  intellec- 
tual progress,  which  are  in  all  cases  entertaining  and  instructive, 
are  so,  in  ^  particular  manner,  when  they  relate  to  eminent  per- 
hons.  The  authentic  memorials  of  any  man's  life  and  character  are 
only  to  be  found  in  his  own  narrative  compared  with  the  observa- 
tions of  others.  In  the  present  case,  Mr.  Linn's  modesty  prevent- 
ed him  from  being  his  own  historian,  and  peculiar  circumstances 
oceasioned  his  early  life  to  pass  over  without  much  observation 
from  others.  We  cannot  any  longer  profit  by  his  own  recollec- 
tions :  the  hand  is  now  cold,  and  the  tongue  silent,  which  were 
best  qualified  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  love  or  veneration.  We 
only  know  that  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  at  an 
age  somewhat  earlier  than  is  customary.  He  was  initiated  into 
the  Latin  language  while  yet  a  child,  and  evinced  very  early  a 
strong  attachment  to  books.  On  his  father's  removal  to  New-York, 
when  John  was  only  nine  years  old,  he  enjoyed  new  opportunities 
of  improvement,  under  several  respectable  teachers.  The  hap- 
piest period  of  his  life,  however,  in  his  ovrn  opinion^  consisted  of 
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two  or  three  years  which  he  spent  at  a  place  of  education  at  Flat- 
hush,  ID  Long-Uland.  He  was  in  his  thirteenth  year  wh^  he  left 
this  semin^iry  for  New-York,  where,  at  Columbia  College,  his 
•ducation  was  completed. 

Fortunate  ia  that  man  who  has  spent  any  part  of  his  early  years 
9X  a  country  scnool.  In  youth,  every  object  possesses  the  charms 
of  novelty ;  care  and  disease  have  as  yet  made  no  inroads  on  the 
heart,  nor  stained  that  pure  and  bright  medium,  through  which 
the  external  world  makes  iu  way  to  the  fancy.  The  nobe,  the 
filth,  the  dull  sights  and  unwholesome  exhalations  of  a  city  are, 
in  consequence  of  this  enchantment,  ever  new  and  delightful  to  the 
youthful  heart ;  but  how  much  is  this  pleasure  heightened,  when 
the  objects  presented  to  view,  and  by  which  we  are  surrounded, 
are  in  themselves  agreeable  I  There  is  something  in  the  refresh- 
ing smells,  the  green,  the  quiet,  the  boundless  prospects  of  the 
country,  congenial  to  the  temper  of  human  beings  at  all  ages ; 
but  these  possess  ineffable  charjms  at  that  age,  when  the  joints  are 
firm  and  elastic,  when  the  pulse  beats  cheerily,  and  no  darV: 
omens  or  melancholy  retrospects  invade  the  imagination.  To 
roam  through  a  wood  with  gay  companions,  to  search  the'thick'* 
et  for  blackberries,  to  bathe  in  the  clear  running  brook,  are  plea- 
sures which  fill  the  memory  with  delicious  images,  and  are  fre- 
quently called  up  to  afford  a  little  respite  to  the  heart  from  the 
evils  of  our  subsequent  experience. 

Dr.  Linn  was  indebted  to  nature  for  a  healthful  rather  than  a 
robust  constitution.  He  was  a  stranger  to  disease  till  after  he  had 
reached  manhood,  and  of  that  constitutionaf  vivacity,  which  mere 
health  confers,  he  possessed  a  very  large  share.  His  fancy  was 
alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  he  experienced  none  of  those 
little  vexations  and  crosses,  which  some  lads  are  doomed  to  sufier^ 
through  the  malice  of  school-fellows,  the  tyranny  of  ushers,  and 
the  avarice  of  housekeepers.  Hence,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
no  recollections  were  so  agreeable  as  those  of  the  time  he  passed 
at  Flatbush,  when  he  revelled  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health,  and 
its  attendant  cheerfulness.  They  formed  a  vivid  contrast  to  that 
joyless  and  dreary  state,  to  which  disease  afterwards  reduced  him.. 

He  wks  near  fourteen  years  of  age  when  he  returned  home  and 
went  to  college.  He  now  entered  on  a  scene  widely  different,  in 
all  respects,  from  that  to  which  he  had  been  previously  accustom* 
cd:  a  new  system  of  scholastic  discipline,  a  new  circle  of  associ- 
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ates,  the  sensations  ai^d  views  incident  to  persons  on  the  eve  #f 
Bianhood. 

The  ensuing  four  years  were  active  and  important  ones*  The 
moral  and  intellectual  dispositions}  which  men  may  possibly  bring 
into  the  world  with  ihemy  become  fixed  and  settled,  and  receive 
their  final  direction  at  thisiige.  When  tbe  appetites  are  vigofousy 
the  senses  keen^  and  the  conduct  regulated  by  temper  and  pas* 
sion,  rather  than  bf  prudence  and  expeiience^  we  are  most  aH^e 
to  all  impressions,  and  generally  uke  that  path  which  we  pursue 
for  the  rest  of  our  days.  It  was  during  cfais  period  that  Mr.  Linn's 
taste  was  formed;  and  though  his  moral  and  professional  views 
underwent  considerable  changes  afterwards,  the  literary  indina* 
tion  which  he  now  imbibed,  or  unfolded,  continued  to  adhere  to 
him  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

His  genius  now  evinced  a  powerful  tendency  to  poetry  and  cri- 
ticism. What  arc  called  the  fine  writers  of  the  age,  and  especi- 
Idly  the  poets,  became  his  darling  study.  In  a  youthful  breast} 
the  glow  of  admiration  is  soon  followed  by  the  zeal  to  imitate ;  and 
he  not  only  composed  several  pieces,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  but 
procured  the  publication  of  some  of  them  in  a  distinct  volume,  be- 
fore his  seventeenth  year.  These  performances  possess  no  small 
merit,  if  we  may  judge  of  them  by  comparison  with  the  youth  and 
inexperience  of  the  writer.  They  manifest  considerable  reading, 
a  remarkably  improved  taste,  and  talents  yrhich  only  wanted  the 
discipline  and  knowledge  of  age  to  make  them  illustrious. 

In  a  city  where  there  is  an  established  theatre,  a  young  man, 
smiUen  with  a  passion  for  letters,  can  scarcely  fail  of  becoming  an 
assiduous  frequenter  of  its  exhibidons.  Plays  form  a  large  portion 
of  the  fiishionable  literature  of  a  refined  nation.  The  highest  pow- 
ers of  invention  are  displayed  in  the  walks  of  dramatic  poetry  ; 
and  what  the  young  enthusiast  devours  in  his  closet,  he  hastens 
with  unspeakable  eagerness  to  behold  invested  with  the  charms  of 
life  and  action  on  the  stage.  At  that  period,  some  performers  of 
merit  had  been  recently  imported  from  Europe,  the  theatre  was, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  a  popular  amusement,  and  Mr.  Linn  was  at 
that  age  when  the  enchantment  of  such  exhibitions  is  greatest. 
The  theatre  accordingly  became  his  chief  passion. 

To  austere  and  scrupulous  minds,  the  theatre  is  highly  obnox- 
iousi  not  only  as  hurtful  in  itself,  but  as  seducing  unwary  youth 
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jMto  ooHi^eml  rices  and  undu^  expenses.  On  ikis  at:count«  Midi 
aftMMidinieiitft  «0e  certAioty  liable  to  much  ceotuiPft.  Whedier 
neesttftably  or  not^  mankiiMl  have  alwa3rs  aonexed  eome  disrepute 
tothe  iprofeama  of  an  actor;  and  bence  no  one  Vf\^  ginre  himself 
to  that  profession,  who  cherishes  in  himself  any  livelf  regard  fer 
MpHtatkHi.  Tke  odium  with  wUch  any  profession  ia  loadedi  even 
ttwpgii  ofiginally  groundless,  has  an  unfortunate  tendeiKy  to  cre^ 
ale  an  excuse  for  itself  in  the  principles  and  manners  of  those  who 
adopt  it.  To  make  men  Titious,  little  more  ts  necessary  than  to 
tfeat  them  as  tf  they  were  so« 

The  example  of  Mr.  Linn,  however,  may  lead  us  to  distinguish 
between  that  admiration  for  the  drama,  which  leads  some  per- 
sms  to  the  theatre,  and  those  dissolute  and  idle  habits,  by 
wihidi  the  attendance  of  others  is  produced,  and  which  evince 
a  taste  for  the  Hfe  and  manners  of  the  actor-,  rather  than  a  passion 
for  exoefient  acting.  The  moral  conduct  of  this  youth  was  at  all 
tinieftin^eproachable ;  and  the  impression  made  i}pon  his  fancy,  by 
the  great  masters  of  the  drama,  seems  to  have  contributed  to  his 
secnrity  from  !ow  tastes  and  vitious  pleasures,  rather  than  to  have 
laid  him  open  to  their  influence. 

When  his  academical  career  was  finished,  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age ;  and  it  being  necessary  to  adopt  some  profession,  his 
choice,  and  that  of  his  fiimily,  fell  upon  the  law.  The  law  leads 
more  directly  and  effectually  to  honour,  power  anid  profit,  in  Ame» 
.  rica,  than  any  of  what  are  termed  the  liberal  professions.  As  we 
are  strangers  to  all  hereditary  distinctions,  the  road  to  eminence 
is  open  to  aU;  and  while  the  practice  of  the  law  is  extremely  lu- 
crativet  it  tends  to  bring  forth  talents  and  industry  into  public  no* 
tke,  and  to  recommend  men  to  offices  of  profit  and  honour^  A 
young  man  who,  though  meanly  descended,  shows  some  marks  of 
geniusi  and  has  received  some  degree  of  education  beyond  that  of 
mere  reading  and  writing  his  native  tongue,  seldom  thinks  of  pur- 
suing any  mechanical  trade,  and  if  he  has  some  ambition,  he  is 
generally  educated  to  the  bar.  He  is  thus  placed  in  the  direct 
road  of  that  profit  and  honour,  which  waits  on  political  ^opularity^ 
and  may  put  in  his  claim,  with  more  success  than,  the  followers 
<^any  other  cidling,  for  a  seat  in  the  national  councils,  and  for  any 
official  station.  The  children  of  persons  who  are  raised  above 
othersy  by  their  riches  or  station^  are,  of  course^  whether  qualified 
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or  not)  destined  to  a  liberal  profession)  and  the  law  is  genendty 
{ireferred,  because  it  affords  the  best  means  of  buU(Mng  np  a  name, 
or  a  fortune.  Mr.  Linn  was  probably  influenced  in  his  choice  of 
tins  path,  more  because  it  was  honourable  and  lucrative,  than  be-^ 
cause  it  was  particularly  suited  to  gratify  any  faTOurite  taste.  Ho 
does  not  appear,  therefore,  to  have  applied  with  much  assiduity  or 
zeal  to  his  new  pursuit:  his  favourite  authors  continued  to  engage 
most  of  his  attention ;  and  his  attachment  to  poetry  acquired  new 
force,  by  the  contrast  which  the  splendid  visions  of  Shakspeare 
and  Tasso  1y>re  to  the  naked  abstractions  and  tcrrroenting  subtle-* 
ties  of  Blackstone  and  Coke. 

He  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Alexander  Hamilton^ 
who  was  a  friend  of  his  fathea^  and  who  took  upon  himself,  with 
ardour,  the  care  of  perfecting  the  studies  and  promoting  the  for- 
tuties  of  the  son.  Instead,  however,  of  becoming  enamoured  of 
the  glory,  excellence,  or  usefulness  that  environ  the  names  of 
Murray  and  of  Erskine,  Mr.  Linn  regarded  the  legal  science 
every  day  with  new  indifference  or  disgust,  which,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  induced  him  to  relinquish  the  profession  altogether* 

Before  this  event  took  place,  he  bad  ventured  to  produce  a 
dramatic  composition,  called  Bourville  Castle,  on  the  stage.  This 
performance  was  one  of  the  many  dramatic  works  he  had  pre- 
viously concerted,  but  the  only  one  which  was  ever  performed  on 
the  stage.  Its  success  was  such  as  had  been  sufl^ient  to  have  fix- 
ed the  literary  destiny  of  some  minds.  But  his  dramatic  career 
was  scarcely  commenced,  when  it  was  entirely  relinquished.  His 
passion  for  theatrical  amusements  yielded  place  to  affections  of  a 
more  serious  and  beneficial  nature ;  and  those  religious  impres- 
sions, by  which,  from  his  earliest  in&ncy,  his  mind  had  been  oc- 
casionally visited,  about  this  time  assumed  a  permanent  dominion 
over  him.  After  much  deliberation  he  determined  to  devote  bis 
future  life  to  service  in  the  church. 

'  Such  a  decision,  in  a  youthful  and  ardent  mind,  could  only  flow 
from  deep  convictiops  of  duty.  The  heavy  obligations  which  every 
clergyman  incurs,  the  extraordinary  claims  which  are  ni^e  upon 
him,  not  only  as  a  teacher  of  virtue  and  religion,-  but  as  a  living 
cxamfile  of  their  influence,  form,  to  a  consciehtious  iftind,  the  most 
arduous  circumstances  of  this  profession.  Considered  as  a  calling, 
by  which  a  subsistence  is  to  be  obtaitied,  and  a  family  reared>  its 
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dissMtvaniages  are  verj  numerous.  He  is  entirely  precluded  from 
907  coUatendand  lucratire  application  of  his  time  or  talents^  not 
only  by  the  constant  pi^eesure  of  his  clerical  duties^  but  by  the 
general  sense  of  decorum;  while  the  stipend  he  receives  from  the 
church  is  in  many  cases  inadequate  to  decent  subsistence^  and  in 
no  ease  does  it  more  than  answer  the  current  necessities  and  de- 
BMnds  of  a  family.  The  clergyman  deprives  himself  of  all  means 
of  providing  for  the  establishment  of  his  children  in  trade  or  in 
marriage,  or  even  for  the  period  of  age  or  infirmity  in  himself,  by 
embracing  a  profession  which,  in  many  cases,  appears  to  have  a 
tendency  to  impair  his  health,  and  to  shorten  the  duration  of  his 
life. 

In  Mr.  Linn*s  case,  these  sacrifices  were  greater  than  ordinary. 
There  were  many  circumstances  to  inspire  his  generous  mind 
with  unusual  and  commendable  solicitude  for  the  acquisition  of 
&Htune,  and  his  new  engagements  were  incompatible  with  those 
purstuts,  which  had  hitherto  formed  his  chief  passion,  and  engros- 
sed tbe  greater  portion  of  his  time.  Such,  however,  was  the  strength 
•f  his  mind,  and  the  force  of  his  religious  impressions,  that  not 
only  the  prospects  of  power  and  riches,  but  the  more  bewitching 
promises  of  dramatic  popularity,  were  renounced  with4ittle  heu<* 
tadoD  or  reluctance. 

New- York  was,  in  some  respects,  an  eligible  place  for  prosecu 
ting  theological  as  well  a  legal  studies,  but  Mr.  Linn  weighed  its 
disadvanti^es  and  benefits  with  too  impartial  a  hand  to  allow  him- 
self to  remain  there.  Along  with  his  former  habits  and  pursuits, 
he  perceived  the  necessity  of  relinquishing  many  of  his  former 
companions)  and  abandoning  the  scenes  to  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  resort.  His  prudence  directed  him  to  withdraw  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  busy  and  luxurious  world,  and  to  put 
&r  away  all  those  objects  which  were  calculated  to  divert  him  from 
the  object  to  which  he  had  deliberately  devoted  his  future  life. 

With  thes^  views  he  left  New- York,  and  retired  to  Schencc- 
taify.  He  there  put  himself  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Romeyn,  a 
professor  of  theology  in  the  reformed  Dutch  church.  His  zeal 
and  resolution  appear  to  have  continually  increased  in  iavour  of 
his  new  pursuit.  Experience,  indeed,  gradually  unfolded  difficul- 
ties of  which  he  had  not  been  at  first  aware.  The  importance  and 
arduousness  of  the  part  which  he  had  assigned  himself  became 
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^foXij  ifMive  a^iparenc*  but  tftese  diaeoTefies  dlmlnhhefl  not  his  aetfy 
theugH  tkey  somewhat  apj^ed  his  ceumgfe.  Iti'a>liBtt«r  to  Ms 
iftheiv  wnttsn  &mTi%  his>  ppobaHom  aftd  s^ctf  a  shoit  visit  to*  hh 
Ihniil)^  h«  says,  «  When  1  was  iiir  New- York,  I  saw  more  etearljr 
tftan  I  h9d  erer  yet  seen,  the  road  of  preferment  which  T  have 
i^ahen.  I  saw  more  clearly  than  eyev,  that  worldly  frietnltthlp 
aiKl  ftivour  follow  the  footsteps  of  pomp  and  ambition.  I  hope^ 
Rowcverv  never  to  have  cause  to  regret  the  choice  I  have  made. 
I  hope  to  see  more  and  more  the  little  worth  of  earthly  thmgs, 
and  the  infinite  impoftance  of  those  which  are  eternal.  As  1 
have  no  treasures  on  earth,  may  I  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven. 

<(  The  disgust  which  I  contracted  for  the  law  might  perhaps 
chiefiy  arise  from- a  sickly  and  over  delicate  taste.  The  pages  of 
Coke  and  Blackstone  contained,  to  my  apprehension,  nothing  but 
borrid  jargon.  The  language  of  the  science  was  discord,  and  its 
methods  the  perfection  of  confusion  to  me;  and  this,  whether  a 
fault  in  me  or  not,  I  cannot  tell,  but  certain  I  am  it  was  past  reme- 
dy. But  my  aversion  to  the  bar  had  something  else  in  it  than  the 
mere  loathing  of  taste.  I  could  not  bear  its  tricks  and  artilices; 
Ote  enlisting  of  all  one's  wit  and  wisdom  in  the  service  of  any 
one  that  could  pay  for  them» 

<<  My  mind,  which  has  been  for  a  long  time  restless  and  uneasy, 
and  continually  on  the  wing,  feels  already,  in  thb  state  of  compa* 
rative  solitude,  that  sober  and  quiet  peace,  to  which  it  has  been 
long  a  stranger.  I  regret  not  the  gay  objects  of  NewYorit, 
which  I  have  exchanged  fbr  the  now  dreary  scenes  of  Scheneo* 
tady.  The  pleasures  of  my  former  life  were  often  the  pleasures 
of  an  hour,  leaving  behind  them  the  anxieties  of  days  and  of  years. 
A  very  few  excepted,  I  regret  not  those  friends  of  my  eariy  youth, 
from  whom  I  have  removed^  Friendship  is  in  most  ctses  only  a 
weathercock,  shifting  with  the  lightest  gale,  and  scarcely  stable 
long  enough  to  be  viewed.  The  applause  of  men  I  no  longer  prize*, 
and  self*approbation  becomes  every  day  of  greater  value." 

lb  this  retreat  he  pursued  his  studies^  assiduously.  How  he  em^ 
ployed  his  leisure,  what  books  he  read,  if  hat  society  he  enjoyed, 
and  what  parlicuhr  advances  he  made  in  knowledge  or  in  virtue, 
in  the  government  of  himself  or  his  acquaintance  i^h  the  world, 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  present  narrator  to  communicate.  It 
appears,  however,  that  he  indulged  himself  in  some  poetical  efW- 
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mnSf  and  wrote  occasionally  some  essays  in  prose^  which  were 
Ipublished  in  a  newspaper  of  that  place.  Though  not  unworthy  of 
praise  from  so  young  a  maA>  ibeir  intrinsic  merit  does  not  enti- 
tle them  to  preservation. 

He  obtained  a  license  to  preach  from  the  classis  of  Albany,  in 
the  year  1798«  having  just  entered  his  twenty-second  year.  Ha* 
ring  now  an  opportunity  .of  displaying  his  qualifications  of  uste^ 
knowledge  and  piety,  the  world  soon  became  ac<|uainted  with  his 
character.  His  merits  in  the  pulpit  were  enhanced  by  his  youth ;  a 
circumstancCt  which,  while  it  afforded  an  apology  for  some  exube- 
rances of  style  and  sentiment,  imparted  lively  expectations  of  fu- 
ture excellence.  He  received  calls  from  the  presbyterian  church  at 
EUzabethtown,  New-Jersey,  and  from  the  first  presbyterian  church 
at  Philadelphia,  than  wl^ch  there  were  no  religious  congrega- 
tions in  America^  whose  Choice  could  be  more  honourable  to  the 
object  of  it. 

He  finally  decided,  though  not  without  much  hesitation  and 
reluctance,  in  favour  of  the  latter  situation.  In  this  he  was  influ- 
enced by  many  motives  besides  those,  which,  in  such  a  case,  would 
naturaHy  operate  upon  a  young  mind,  ea{2;er  for  distinction.  The 
|)rincipal  of  these  originated  in  difllidence  of  his  own  powers, 
which  he  justly  imagined  would  be  subjected  to  less  arduous 
trials,  as  an  assistant  tninister,  or  co-pastor,  than  where  the  sole 
eharge  should  devolve  upon  himself!  Under  the  auspices  of  so 
fflustrious  a  colleague  as  the  late  Dr.  Ewing,  he  hoped  to  enter 
en  his  important  office  with  fewer  disadvantages  than  most  young 
men  are  subjected  to.  The  errors  of  youth  and  inexperience 
would  be  less  &tal,  and  would  be  more  easily  prevented  and  cor- 
rected, than  in  a  different  utuation.  The  paternal  treatment  he 
sdways  received  from  Dr.  Ewing  fulfilled  these  hopes,  and  his  de- 
cirion  in  their  fisivour  was  fiilly  justified  by  the  veneration  and  af- 
fectbn  of  his  pec^le.  He  was  ordained>  and  installed  in  his  office^ 
inJunoy  1799. 

He  had  very  early  bestowed  his  affections  on  Miss  Hester 
Bailey,  a  young  lady  of  beauty  and  merit,  daughter  of  Col.  John 
Bailey,  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  Poughkeepsie,  in  the  state 
of  New-1^rk.  On  his  settlement  at  Philadelphia,  he  married  this 
lady.  The  fruits  of  this  alliance,  which  was  interrupted  by  death 
^  the  end  of  five  years,  were  three  sons,  the  two  youngest  of 
wliom  survired  their  father. 

(r«  be  continue,) 
VoR,  T,  C 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS  OF  THOMAS  TRUXTUN,  ESCJ. 

Late  Coffimander  of  an  Amtrican  Squadron* 

Illi  robur  et  aes  triplex 

Circa  pectus  erat,  qui  fragilem  tnici 
Commisit  pela^  ratem 

Primus,  nee  timuit  praecipitem  AMcum 
Decertantem  AquUonibus, 

Nee  tristes  Hyadas,  nee  rabiem  NotL 
Quern  mortis  timuit  g^radum. 

Qui  siccis  oculis  monstra  natantia, 
Qiii  vidit  mare  turg^dum,  et 

Infames  scopulos  Acroceraunia? 

HoR.  Lib.  I.  Car.  iii. 

Of  that  ardent  spirit  of  enterprise,  which)  for  the  most  impor- 
tant purposes,  Nature  has  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man,  where 
shall  we  find  stronger  instances  than  in  the  biography  of  seamen? 
Inured  to  toil,  and  familiar  with  dagger,  it  is  in  difficulty  and  pe- 
ril that  they  are  seen  to  advantage.  In  vain  does  the  ocean  roll  its 
stormy  billows  to  confine  them  to  any  part  of  this  globe: 

Nequicquam  Deus  abscidit 

Prudens  Oceano  dissociabili 
Terras. 

Forsaking  the  earth,  that  heritage  of  the  children  of  Adam, 
ihey  win  another  element: 

Their  march  is  on  the  mountain  wave. 
Their  h^me  is  on  the  deep. 

In  the  languor  and  calms  of  peace,  to  them  arc  we  indebted 
for  most  of  the  delights  and  luxuries  which  surround  us ;  in  the 
tumult  of  war,  they  are  the  buckler  of  our  safety.  And  though 
their  country,  unmindful  of  their  services,  may  have  treated  them 
with  coldness  and  neglect,  yet  generous  to  excess,  and  brave  to 
,  temerity,  should  the  tempest  of  war  lower  upon  her  coast,  in  them, 
regardless  of  the  bickerings  of  party,  would  she  again  behold  the 
most  zealous  of  her  defenders. 
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ARt!f*rr^enhteion    of  the  MeiM  pjyf^enUii  hf  the   United  State^v  to 

THOMAS  TRUXTUN^  £ S Q  XTIRE ,  and  a  co^iv oftlie  Re^ohuion 
of  Cmif^rc^s.    TJie  lower  circle  is  the    Obverjt  side  of  the  Medal . 


Resolved^  fy'the  SenaU  and  henue  ot^  R/ipretentatii^e*.  oC the  t^dbeit  Stat«»ofArneric€t,m   Cn/ifrv,**  tt^ftnnf-/.; 

That  thf  rrrridoii  of  the  United  State*.  Be  re«fue*ted  to  pr^ent  t»  Captain  Tlwmas  T>iuetnn.ih  (t<fUe/i  J/Tv/^*/ 

fjnhlematfctd  t^f  the  late  aetion  hebfeen  the    lotted  Stntet  Fi^fftUe   Ccnmtellation  of  thirty  fight  Cn/ty   rvn^ 

the  Frenrh    Ship  of$¥arLa    Vetipeanee  0^ ti'/!^  /bur  (run*.    In  te*timorw  of' tfie  hitjh  *en*f  att^rfmneil  h\- 

Cenpre**  of' hi*  Gcdltuiti^*  atid  a«*d   conduct  in  the  ahat^  enffa^ement,  whrrein.   an  tjmjnple  ua^  <-r/> 

ted  ir  the    Captain   OfYicer*.  Sailora  arm^  ^arine*,  honourable   to  the  American    name  and  i/i^tmcfitt 

to  it*  ri*tH4j  N'avy. 

And  it  it  Atrther  Re*oli-edy  that  the  condnet  of  Janve*  Jftrvi*  a  Midshipman  in  .ft' 
fyttjale.  who  Olortou*h'  pre/ered  certain  death  to  an  abandonment  of  hi*  po*t,  i*  dwrrvinp  of  the  hujlu 
praife.  and  that  the  lot*  of  90  promi*viff  an  Off\eer  is  a  *id>fect  of  nationa/  rryret. 

Ttveodort     Sed^yvidc, 
Speaker  of  the  hotue  of  Repre*mtati%'e*. 
Tho  77109   Jeftkrsoti , 
Viet  Pr*e*ident  oftht    United  State*  and  Pre*ident  of  die    Serinfe 
*^  Approved  Afardi  Sfi^leoc.  John   Adaxk^OO^i^ 


rtm^^.'yj^^.t     ..<«• /A^ 
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The  subject  of  the  present  memoirs,  whose  achievements 
shed  a  lustre  on  the  infant  navy  of  his  country,  is  the  son  of  an 
eminent  English  barrister  of  the  State  (then  Colony)  of  New- 
York)  and  was  bom  at  Long^*Island,  on  the  17th  of  February, 
1755.  Our  hero,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  father, 
was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  his  intimate  friend,  John 
Troup,  Esq.  of  Jamaica,  on  Long-Island;  from  whose  affec- 
tionate care,  however,  in  a  short  time,  the  kindling  spark  of 
that  spirit,  which  has  since  shone  so  conspicuously  in  his 
character,  led  him  to  the  sea ;  and,  at  the  early  age  of  twelve 
years,  he  embarked,  on  his  trial  voyage,  on  board  the  ship 
Pitt,  captain  Joseph  Holmes,  bound  to  Bristol.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  be  was  placed,  at  his  own  request,  under  the  direction 
of  captain  James  Chambers,  a  celebrated  commander  in  the  Lon- 
don trade.  During  his  apprenticeship,  when  the  armament,  in 
consequence  of  the  dispute  respecting  the  Falkland  Islands,  took 
place,  he  was  impressed  on  board  the  Prudent,  an  English  man 
of  war  of  64  guns;  but  Was  afterwards  released,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  application  of  a  person  in  authority.  While  oh 
koard  the  Prudent,  the  captain,  pleased  with  his  intelligence 
and  activity,  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him  to  remain  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  assured  him  that  all  his  interest  should  be  used  for  his 
promotion :  but  notwithstanding  the  prospects  thus  opened  to  his 
youthful  and  aspiring  mind,  as  he  conceived  that  his  engagements 
with  his  former  commander,  would  not  permit  him  with  honour 
to  indulge  his  wishes,  he  left  the  Prudent,  and  returned  to  his 
old  ship. 

In  the  early  part  of  1775,  he  commanded  a  vessel,  and  was 
very  successful  in  bringing  considerable  quantities  of  powder 
into  the  United  Colonies:  but  about  the  close  of  the  same 
year,  when  bound  to  St.  Eustatius,  he  was  seized  off  the  Island 
of  St.  Cl^nstopher  by  the  British  frigate  Argo,  and  detain- 
ed until  the  general  restraining  bill  came  out,  when  his  vessel 
and  cargo,  of  which  he  owned  the  half,  were  condemned.  But 
what  «  ill-wind**  can  wreck  the  buoyant  mind  of  the  sailor  ?  He 
made  his  way  from  St.  Christopher's  to  St.  Eustatius,  and  thence, 
embarking  in  a  small  vessel,  after  a  short  passage,  he  arrived  in 
Philadelphia.  At  this  period,  the  two  first  private  ships  of  war 
Stted  out  in  the  colonies,  called  the  Congress  and  Chance,  were 
equipping  for  sea,  and  he  entered  on  board  the  former  as  licutc- 
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nBOt.  They  sailed  in  company*  early,  in  the  wintec  of  1776,  ioid 
proceeded  off  the  Havanna,  whete  tkey  captuned  swreml  Y^ahiabto 
Jfttnaica  ships,  bound  home  tbnmgh  the  gulf  of  Florida;  o£o«eof 
whiGh  he  took  the  command,  and  brought  her  safe  into  Bedford) 
Massaehusetu.  In  June  19^7.7,  in  eompany  wit];i  Isaac  Sears,  £aq« 
he  fitted  out,  at  New«York,  a  yeaael  called  the  independcace,  of 
ifhicb  he  took  the  cosnmand,  and  pasaing  thtough  the  dound 
(Lord  Howe  lianng  arrived  with  the  Eritisk  fliMt  at  Sandy  Hooky 
and  blocked  up  that  outlet,)  he  proceeded  off  the  Azores,  wheroy 
besides  making  several  other  prises,  he  iioH  in  with  a  part  of  the 
Windward  Island  conyoy,  of  which  he  captured  three  large  and 
valuable  ships;  one  of  which  was  mtich  superior  to  the  Indepen* 
dence  in  both  guns  and  men^  On  his  return,  be  fitted  out  the  ship 
Mars,  moontmg  upwards  of  30  guns,  in  which  he  saikd.en  * 
cruise  in  the  English  channel  Some  of  his  prices,  which 
were  numerous,  be  sent  into  Quiberon  Baf,  which  in  a  gfeait 
measure,  laid  the  foundation  of  Lord  Stormom*s  remonstrance 
to  the  French  couit,  againstthe  admission  kHo  her  ports  of  -our 
armed  vessels  and  their  prises.  On  his  return  from  this  cruise 
be  settled  in  Philadelphia,  commanded,  and  in  part  owoedy 
during  the  -rest  of  the  war,  several  of  the  most  importaitt 
armed  vessels  built  in  this  place;' and  brought  in  ft^om  Franee 
and  the  West  India  Islahds  large  cargoes  of  the  articles,  which, 
in  those  eventful  times,  were  of  the  first  necessity  for  the  army. 
Whfle  carrying  out  to  France,  Thomas  Barclay,  Esq.  our  Consul 
General  to  that  country,  he  had  a  very  close  and  severe  engage* 
roent  with  a  British  private  ship  of  war  of  33  guns  (double  his 
own  fot*cc)  Which  he  obliged  to  sheer  off;  and  she  was  afterwards 
towed  into  New-York  by  one  of  the  king's  ships,  in  a  very  dis- 
mantled condition.  The  ship,  then  under  his  command)  was  called 
the  St.  Jam^s,  and  mounted  20  guns,  with  a  crew  of  about  100  tnen 
—-not  half  the  number  on  board  his  enemy.  Here  let  us  pay  a  tri- 
bute of  justice  foufided  upon  unquestionable  authority.  Captain 
William  Jones,of  this  city,  and  lately  a  member  of  Congress, being 
at  this  period  a  very  young  ntan,  was  patronised  by  Truxtun,  and 
placed  on  board  the  St.  James  in  capacity  of  third  lieutenant;  in 
this  station  he  conducted  himself  so  bravely  and  handsomely,  and 
with  such  activity  in  this  engagement,  as  well  as  on  all  other  occa- 
iions^lhat  he  not  only  received  tho  applause  of  his  commander,  but 
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iras  by  him  soon  after  promoted  to  the  first  lieutenancy  of  that  ship; 
and,  at  subsequent  periods,  Truxiun  took  pleasure^  wherever  op- 
portvnities  presented,  in  doing  justice  to  his  merit,  by  rendering^ 
him  that  applause  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  an  officer  and  a  man. 
T)us  he  unilbrmly  practised  to  all  who,  from  their  deportment  and 
ngilance  in  their  profession,  merited  his  notice,  while  under  his 
command.  From  this  Toyage  he  returned  with  the  most  valuable 
cargo  brought  into  the  United  States  during  the  wan  It  would 
be  impossible  for  us,  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  to  re^ 
count  the  various  instances  of  activity  and  zeal  displayed  by  this 
gallant  officer,  during  our  struggle  for  Independence,  not  only  at 
sea,  but  on  two  remarkable  occasions  on  the  land.  We  content 
ourselves  with  observing  that  in  all  his  actions  with  British  vessels 
of  war,  many  of  which  were  of  force  greatly  superior  to  his  own^ 
he  was  invariably  victorious. 

After  the  peace  of  1783,  he  turned  his  attention  to  commerce ; 
sAd  was  conceded  in  an  extensive  trade  to  Europe^  China,  and 
the  East  Indies,  until  the  commencement  of  our  naval  establish- 
ment in  1/94;  when,  unable  calmly  to  behold  the  rights  of  his 
country  invaded,  he  stepped  forward  at  her  call,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  six  captains  selected  by  PHESiDEifr  Washimgton.  The 
frigate  Cotistellatioti,  of  36  guns,  which  he  was  destined  to 
command,  he  was  directed  to  superintend  the  building  of,  at  Bal-* 
timore  ;  and  she  was  the  first  one  of  that  armament  at  sea. 

App<dnted,  with  a  squadron  under  his  command,  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  commerce  in  the  West  Indies,  our  Com<- 
modore  had  an  arduous  task  to  perform^  in  the  infancy  of  a  navy 
not  yet  organised;  but  every  difficulty  jrielded  to  the  excellence 
of  his  discipline,  for  which  he  has  ever  been  celebrated.  On 
tlus  sution  his  inde&tigable  vigilance  guarded,  in  the  most  effec^ 
tual  manner,  the  property  of  our  merchants ;  and  an  enemy's  pri- 
vateer could  scarcely  look  out  of  port  without  being  captured. 

At  noon,  on  the  9th  of  February  1799,  the  Island  of  Nevis 
bearing  W.  S.  W.  five  leagues  distant,  the  Con&tellatioQ  being 
then  alone,  a  large  ship  was  seen  to  the  southward,  upon  which 
Commodore  Truxtun  immediately  bor^  down.  On  his  hoisting 
the  American  ensign^  the  strange  sail  showed  French  colours^  and 
fired  a  gun  to  windward  (the  signal  of  an  enemy.)  At  a  quarter 
past  3  P.  M*  the  Commodore  was  hailed  by  the  French  Captain, 
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and  the  Constellation,  ranging  along  side  of  the  enemy's  frig^tey 
who  had  so  declared  herself,  by  firing  a  gun  to  wifadward,  pour- 
ed in  a  close  and  extremely  well-directed  broadwde,  which 
was  instantly  returned  by  her  antagonist,  who  after  a  very  warm 
engagement  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  hauled  down  her  colours^ 
and  proved  to  be  L*Insurgente,  of  40  guns,  and  417  men;  29  of 
whom  were  killed,  and  44  wounded  in  the  action.  She  was  com- 
manded by  Monsieur  Barreau,  a  distinguished  officer,  who  did  not 
strike  his  colours  till  his  ship  was  a  perfect  wreck.  The  Constel- 
lation had  only  one  man  killed  and  two  wounded.  A  stronger  in- 
stance of  the  strict  and  exemplary  discipline  preserved  on  board 
the  Constellation  cannot  be  given  than  this  disparity  of  loss  in  the 
two  ships:  and  yet,  during  the  whole  time  that  Commodore 
Truxtun  commanded  her,  but  one  man  was  whipt  at  the  gangway, 
and  that  for  extreme  bad  conduct,  and  he  was  immediately  dis- 
charged from  the  ship,  as  unworthy  of  belonging  to  her.  Scarce 
a  man  of  her  crew  had  ever  been  in  action  before.  The  prize 
was  taken  into  Basseterre,  St.  Christopher's,  and  after  being  re- 
fitted, added  to  the  American  navy. 

This  was  the  first  opportunity  that  had  offered  to  an  American 
frigate  of  engaging  an  enemy  of  superior  force  ;  and  the  gallan- 
try displayed  by  Commodore  Truxtun  was  highly  applauded,  not 
only  by  his  own  countrymen,  but  by  foreigners.  He  received  con- 
gratulatory addresses  from  all  quarters,  and  the  merchants  of 
Lloyd's  Coffeehouse  sent  him  a  present  of  plate,  worth  upwards 
of  six  hundred  guineas,  with  the  action  between  the  frigates  ele- 
gantly engraved  on  it.  It  is  a  relief  to  the  horrors  of  war,  to  sec 
those  whom  the  collisions  of  their  countries  have  placed  in  hos- 
tile array,  treat  each  other,  when  the  battle  is  over,  with  all  the 
urbanity  of  accomplished  cavaliers.  Gapt.  Barreau,  in  a  letter  to 
Commodore  Truxtun,  says:  « I  am  sorry  that  our  two  nations 
are  at  war ;  but  since  I  unfortunately  have  been  vanquished,  I  fe« 
licitate  myself  and  crew  upon  being  prisoners  to  you.  You  have 
united  all  the  qualities  which  characterize  a  man  of  honour,  cou* 
rage,  and  humanity.  Receive  from  me  the  most  sincere  thanks, 
and  be  assured,  I  shall  make  it  a  duty  to  publish  to  all  my  fellow- 
citizens,  the  generous  conduct  which  you  have  observed  towards 
us." 
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The  Constellation,  in  a  very  short  time,  was  again  at  sea.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  give  a  list  of  the  privateers  and  small  vessels  cap- 
tured by  the  squadron ;  it  is  8u£Bcient  to  say  that  the  most  effec- 
tual convoy  was  afforded  by  it,  and  France  saw  the  West  Indies 
cleared  of  her  bucaniers  by  our  infant  navy  on  that  station. 
While  the  different  ships  belonging  to  it,  were  cruising  sepa- 
rately, so  as  to  give  the  best  protection  to  our  merchant  vessels, 
our  Commodore  hearing  that  La  Vengeance,  a  large  French  na- 
tional ship  of  54  guns,  with  upwards  of  five  hundred  men,  in- 
cluding several  general  officers  and  troops  on  board,  was  lying  at 
Guadaloupe,  proceeded  in  January,  1800,  off  that  port,  deter- 
mined if  possible,  notwithstanding  the  stiperiority  of  her  force^ 
to  bring  her  to  action  should  she  put  to  sea.  On  the  1  st  of  Febru- 
ary at  half  past  seven  A.  M.  the  road  of  Basseterre,  Guadaloupey 
bearing  £.  five  leagues  distant,  he  discovered  a  sail  in  the  S.  £. 
standing  to  the  westward,  which  soon  proved  to  be  the  long  sought 
for  La  Vengeance.  The  French  officer,  one  would  suppose,  could 
have  had  no  hedtation  in  engaging  an  enemy  so  inferior  in  guns 
and  men  as  the  Constellation;  but  this  did  not  prove  to  be  the 
case,  for  he  crowded  all  sail  to  avoid  his  foe,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  a  most  persevering  chase  of  upwards  of  twelve  hours  that 
the  Constellation  brought  him  to  action.  The  engagement  began 
by  a  fire  from  the  stem  and  quarter  deck  guns  of  the  French 
ship,  which  was  returned,  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  by  a 
broadside  from  the  Constellation,  that  had  by  this  time  got  upon 
the  weather  quarter  of  her  antagonist,  and  a  close  and  desperate 
action  commenced,  which  lasted  from  eight  o'clock  until  within 
a  few  minutes  of  one  A.  M.  when  the  fire  of  La  Vengeance 
was  completely  silenced.  At  this  moment,  when  the  Ameri- 
can Commander  conudered  himself  sure  of  his  prize,  and 
was  endeavouring  to  secure  his  mainmast,  which  had  been 
very  much  wounded,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  see  it  go  by 
the  board.  A  heavy  squall  coming  on  at  the  same  time,  before 
the  Constellation  could  be  completely  cleared  of  the  wreck*  the 
French  ship  was  enabled  to  effect  her  escape.  Indeed,  so  sudden 
was  her  disappearance  in  the  squall,  that  she  was  supposed  by 
all  on  board  the  Constellation  to  have  simk.  It  however  appeared, 
it&erwards,  that  five  days  after  the  action  she  got  into  Curracoa, 
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in  a  tnosft  ^atter^fl  condfdon,  having  had  160  men  killsd  and 
iKFounded,  and  nearly  all  her  masts  and  rigging  shot  away.  It  had 
lKoquii*ed  all  hands  at  the  jHimps  Ibr  several  days,  to  tteep  her 
ftbm  fonnderitig.  Her  captain  had  the  candour  to  acknowledge 
Chat  he  had  twke  stnick  his  colours,  but  owing  to  the  darkness  of 
the  night>  this  was  net  perceiTed  on  board  the  Constellation,  and 
1ms  finding  that  her  fire  continued,  and  concluding  that  it  wm  ther 
determination  of  his  enemy  to  sink  him,  renewed  the  combat 
from  necessity.  Wlien  her  mast  went  overboard,  he  took  the  mi* 
irantage  of  the  accident,  and  got  oflp.  In  this  engagement,  the 
Goostellation  had  fourteen  men  killed  and  twenty^^ve  wocmded. 
Among  the  former  was  James  Jarvis,  a  young  midshipman  of 
great  promise,  who  commanded  in  the  main  top.  When  told  by 
«ne  of  the  old  seamen  of  the  danger  of  the  mast  falling,  and  re^ 
quested,  with  his  men,  to  come  down,  he  replied,  that  if  it  wenC^ 
t^y  must  go  with  it.  In  a  few  minutes  after,  it  went  over,,  md 
but  one  of  the  topmen  was  saved. 

For  the^signal  gallamry  displayed  in  this  action,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  voted  that  a  mbdal  (of  which  we  Insert  tfi- 
engraving)  should  foe  given  to  Commodore  Truxtun. 

^nce  the  ^commodation  of  our  dispute  with  France,  in  180  If 
the  Commodore  has  been  retired  fnom  the  sea,  and  n6w  resldei 
in  Philadelphm,  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  attention  and  respect 
which  should  ever  accompany^  the  retirement  of  the  man  who 
has  devoted  the  best  years  ot  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
And  should  that  country  again  be  forced  into  war,  we  may 
safely  predict  that,  whoever  may  be  the  foe,  he  would  cheerfully 
resign  ail  the  delights  of  ease  on  shore,  to  meet  her  enemy  on 
the  ocean. 

W^e  ahalltfor  the  present'^  conclude  thU  9ubjecf^  but  probahly  re^ 
Micme  it  in  a  future  nrnnber. 
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SCIENTIFIC  PAPERS— FOR  THE  PORT  FOLia 

^  Our  regard  win  not  be  confined  to  books.  It  will  ^tend  to  ALL  THE  PRODUCTION^' 
OF  SCIENCE.  Any  new  calcabitioR»  a  commodioot  instrument^  the  discovery  of  a^  pro* 
ferty  in  nature,  or  any  new  method  of  bringing  known  propertiet  into  ns*  or  Titw,  shall  ka 
^bUfently  treasured  up,  wherever  found."— Dr.  JOHMSOlf. 


AM  INqjTIRT  INTO  THE  EFFECTS  OF  RAREFIED  ATMOSPHERlS 
ON  rms,  BUMAN  FUNCTIONS,  &C. 

Mr«  O1.DSCH00L9 

I  have  hutily  put  together  some  desultory  obienr&ttons  on  the  following^ 
interesting  question,  which  are  at  your  disposal  C. 

ill  w^t  manner  are  the  Human  Functions  ejected  by  a  rareJUd  At* 
mogfihere^  and  how  are  these  Affections  to  be  exfilained? 

All  travellers  whose  reports  on  the  subject  I  have  consulted^ 
agree  in  representing  the  corporeal,  as  well  as  some  of  the  mental 
functions,  to  be  very  strangely  influenced  by  this  condition  of  the 
atmosphere.  But  the  celebrated  de  Saussure^  a  writer,  who 
unites  to  the  profundity  of  philosophical  research,  the  polish 
of  literary  refinement,  has,  from  personal  experience  described 
these  affections  with  the  most  precision.  To  his  description 
I  shall,  therefore,  principally  adhere  in  the  ensuing  inquiry. 

He  states,  that  at  a  certain  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea^ 
there  uniformly  takes  place  a  sudden  and  uncommon  exhaustion 
of  the  muscular  power.  The  natives  of  the  Alps,  who  can  climb 
for  hours  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  without  being  at  all  wearied, 
are  forced  to  stop,  and  take  breath  every  few  minutes  when  they 
ascend  the  height  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  toises.  Those 
who  are  less  accustomed  to  the  air  of  the  mountains  are  obliged 
to  rest  much  more  frequently.  So  intolerable,  indeed,  is  the  fatigue 
induced  in  this  situation,  that  the  person  suffering  it,  is  rendered 
sometimes  wholly  incapable  of  motion.  If  he  attempt  to  mov«} 
his  legs  sink  under  him,  his  heart  palpitates,  his  arteries  throb,  his 
liead  becomes  giddy,  his  eyes  are  dazzled,  and,  to  avoid  fainting, 
lie  is  forced  to  sit  down.  Near  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  our  traveller 
could  not  advance  more  than  a  few  steps  without  stopping  to  res- 
|nre,  and  on  the  summit  of  it,  though  his  exertions  were  mode- 
rate) he  was  constrained  frequently  to  desist  altogether  from  them, 
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and  to  breathe  laboriously  to  recruit  his  strength.*  With  this  ex- 
cessive degree  of  fatigue,  accelerated  pulse,  and  difficult  respira- 
tion, there  is  great  thirst,  sickness  of  stomach,  a  loathing  of  food, 
and  an  aversion  to  every  species  of  spirituous  liquor.  But  -what  is 
very  extraordinary,  these  affections  are  as  short  in  their  duration, 
MS  they  are  violent.  ^ 

After  resting  a  few  minutes,  the  sense  of  fatigue  is  so  com- 
pletely dissipated,  that  the  person,  in  resuming  his  journey,  feels 
such  a  renovation,  that  he  is  persuaded  he  m\\  be  able  to  prose- 
cute it  uninterruptedly.  He,  however,  is  soon  disappointed.  On 
moving  a  short  distance  only,  his  former  inability  returns,'and  his 
progress  is  again  arrested.  An  additional  effect  of  this  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  is  an  almost  irresistible  propensity  to  sleep.  We 
are  told,  that  if  the  attention  of  the  person  be  not  engaged^  and 
kept  excited,  he  will,  when  pausing  to  rest,  often  fall  to  sleep  al- 
most instantaneously,  though  annoyed  by  the  wind  or  cold,  the 
tight  or  heat  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  most  incommodious  and  dis- 
agreeable posture  of  his  body.  This  sleep,  sometimes,  approaches 
in  soundness  nearly  to  lethargy  .f 

Nothing  affords  the  least  relief  to  any  of  the  symptoms  enu- 
merated except  rest  and  cold  water.  Cordials  and  spirituous  li- 
quors are  found  to  aggravate  all  the  complaints. 

Now,  in  what  manner  are  these  very  singular  affections  to  be  ex- 
filained?  No  satisfactory  solution  has  hitherto  been  offered.  The 
explanation,  however,  appears  to  me  to  be  exceedingly  obvious, 
and  we  owe  it  to  chymical  physiology. 

It  is  clearly  ascertained  that  rea/iiration  supports  animal  life, 
and  all  its  actions.  This  process  requires  the  presence  of  two  prin- 
ciples.  These  are  oxygen  and  combustible  matter.    The  former 

*  These  effects  are  not  peculiar  to  the  human  species.  The  same  writer 
relates,  that  the  mules  which  he  employed  to  carry  his  baggage,  became 
'  teldenly  so  weak  and  exhausted  that  they  could  hardly  walk,  even  when 
tlie  burden  was  removed  from  their  backs.  They  staggered  as  they  moved ; 
their  respiration  was  panting  and  difficult,  and  seemingly  attended  with  pain- 
ful sensations  of  tlie  chest,  as  they  uttered  plaintive  and  distressing  cries. 
•  t  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  Aeronauts  have  generally  mentioned  drow- 
siness as  one  of  the  consequences  produced  by  the  attenuated  atmosphere  of 
the  exalted  regions  which  they  explore  in  their  excursive  6ight«,  and  some 
have  even  declared  that  they  titfit  sonndfy,  when  at  the  utmost  pitch  of  their 
perilous  adventures. 
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18  supplied  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the  lungs,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  the  stomach.  Of  the  vital  actions,  none  seems  to  be  more 
immediately  dependent  and  strikingly  regulated  by  respiration 
than  the  muscular.  It  is  not,  however,  my  design  to  dwell  on  the 
relation  between  them.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  remark, 
that  during  exercise  a  greater  quantity  of  oxygen  is  extracted 
from  the  atmosphere  by  the  lungs,  and  that  carbonic  acid,  and 
water  are  formed,  and  caloric  evolved  in  corresponding  propor* 
tions.  Hence  it  may  be  deduced,  that  during  muscular  exertion, 
there  is  a  greater  demand  for  oxygen^  and  a  larger  consumption  of 
iombttatible  matter.  It  also'  follows,  if  the  preceding  premises  be 
admitted,  as  a  legitimate  corollary,  that  the  same  effect  would  be 
produced,  namely,  an  exhaustion  of  the  muscular  vigour,  by  with- 
holding the  one  or  the  other  of  these  agents.  In  either  case,  fatigue 
will  be  caused,  and  the  body  rendered  iilcapable  of  muscular  exer- 
tion. But  the  incapacity  in  the  two  cases  arises  from  different 
states  of  the  system,  and  will  be  distinguished  by  different  ap- 
pearances, and  removed  by  different  methods  of  treatment. 

Limited  exercise  in  an  atmosphere  of  sufficient  density  slow- 
ly deprives  the  body  of  its  proper  quantity  of  combustible  matter 
until  fatigue  is  finally  induced.  The  body  is  afterwards  gradually 
recruited  by  rest  and  food,  or,  directly  restored  to  momentary 
strength  by  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  are  pure  combus- 
tible matter  mixed  with  water. 

But,  in  the  elevated  regions  of  the  atmosphere  where  there  is 
a  deficiency  of  oxygen,  the  fisitigue  which  comes  on^is  of  an  oppo- 
site kind.  It  arises  from  an  overfirofiortion  of  combustible  mattery 
and  a  'Ofant  of  oxygen.  Here,  of  course,  it  is  alleviated  by  rest,  and 
deep  inspirations,  and  exacerbated  by  exercise,  and  spirituous  li- 
quors. 

It  is  «U£U^y  induced,  because,  the  pulmonary  system  is  so 
contrived  that  the  body  at  no  instant  receives  more  oxygen  than 
what  at  the  instant,  it  requires.^  ^ 


I  We  are  instructed  by  ezperisients  that  animals  placed  in  a  vessel  filled 
with  oxygen,  and  respiring  the  gas  in  a  state  of  purity,  do  not  consume 
more  of  it  than  whei\  combined  with  an  irrespirable  gas.  Thus  it  takes  an 
animal  nearly  four  times  as  long  to  consume  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  as 
^ttaospheric  air.    RicheratuPt  Pbyiohgy* 
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It  is  aficedily  removed^  because^  by  the  deep  inspiratiiont  the 
necessary  quantity  of  oxygen  is  conveyed  into  the  system. 

It  is  accompanied  by  dckncas  of  atomachj  and  loiUMng  of /oodf 
becausey  digestion  like  exercise  demands  a  co/dotts  sufiJUy  of  oxy- 

It  is  attended  by  excessive  tfdrst^  because^  in  a  rare  atmosfiheref 
there  will,  of  necessity^  be  ^prqfuse  evafioroHon  from  the  surCetce 
*of  the  body. 

The  pulsations  of  the  heart  are  more  numerous^  because  they 
are  performed  less  vigorously. 

Not  altogether  dissimilar  in  its  nature*  or  oiigin)  though 
milder  in  its  symptoms,  and  slower  in  its  occurrence,  is,  the  &• 
tigue  occasioned  by  immoderate  exercise  under  the  ordinary  con* 
stitution  of  the'atmosphere.  In  this  case,  we  observe  an  increased 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  of  respiration,  &c.  &c.  The  cure, 
likewise  is  by  rest.  Cold  water  is  found  more  refreshing  than 
spirituous  liquors. 

There  is  another  phenomenon  connected  with  the  present 
subject  which  deserves  to  be  noticed.  I  allude  to  the  propensity 
to  sleep  which  has  already  been  remarked.  This  too*  can  only  be 
explidned  by  ascribing  it  to  a  dejtciency  of  oxygen. 

Sleep,  is  a  suspension  to  fill,  or  a  majority  of  the  operations  of 
the  mind.  We  have  not,  it  is  true,  in  our  possession  any  direct 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  efforts  of  the  intellect,  like  those  of 
the  body  exact  a  fixe(^  and  determinate  quantity  of  oxygen.  We 
had,  indeed,  the  promise  of  some  experiments  to  ascertain  it  by 
Lavoisier  in  an  Essay,  where  after  indicating  the  expenditure  of 
vital  air  by  muscular  exercise,  he  undertakes  to  show  by  calcula- 
tion, «  the  quantity  of  mechanical  labour  exerted  by  the  philoso- 
pher who  reflects',  by  the  man  of  letters  who  writes^  or  the  musi- 
cian who  composes!'*  These  operations,  he  adds,  though  intellec- 


^1  There  are  many  facts  to  prove  that  oxygen  is  a  principal  agent  in  di- 
gestion and  assimilation.  The  quantity  employed  in  these  processes  seems, 
in  some  degree,  to  be  regulated  by  the  kind  of  food  used.  An  animal  diet 
consumes  more  than  a  vegetable  one.  Mr.  Spalding  fbund  that  when  he 
lired  upon  animal  food,  and  drank  spirituous  liquors,  he  expended  the  ozy- 
•  genous  portion  of  the  atmosphere  m  his  diving  bell,  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  when  he  subsisted  on  vegetable  matter  and  water.  Dr.  Beddoes  has 
.also  furnished  some  cariotis  facts  which  go  to  establish  the  same  cenclosion. 
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'  tual,  have  a  certain  dependance  on  the  physical  and  material  part 
of  man,  which  renders  them  susceptible  of  comparison  with  the 
labours  of  the  mechanic. 

Whether  these  views  be  as  just,  as  they  are  brilliant,  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  decide.  But,  though  we  may  never  be  competent 
to  determine  with  much  accuracy  the  quantity  of  oxygen  con- 
sumed by  the  operations  of  the  mind,  yet,  that  it  is  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  the  exertion  of  the  intellectu  al  faculties  is  distinctly 
demonstrated. 

With  respect  to  the  influence  of  a  subtraction  of  oxygen  in 
the  production  of  sleep,  a  few  facts  will  be  sufficient  to  attest  it. 

In  the  first  place,  we  know,  that  the  primary  operation  of  all 
the  irresfdrable  gases,  and  these  contain  no  oxygen^  is  productive 
of  heaviness  and  sleep. 

Sleep  is  apt,  moreover,  to  occur  during  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, when  the  oxygen  of  the  system  is  employed,  in  a  considera- 
ble degree,  in  th^  assimilation  of  aliment,  and  the  elaboration  of 
chyle,  or,  if  the  dispositioti  to  sleep  be  counteracted,  the  senses, 
at  least,  become  more  dull,  and  the  understanding  less  acute  and 
energetic. 

The  production  of  sleep  is  &voured  too,  as  has  been  proved, 
by  external  warmth,  which  lessens  the  supply  of  oxygen. 

It  is,  from  the  combination  of  these  causes,  that  among  the 
inhabitants  of  hot  climated,  the  custom  of  sleeping  during  the 
day,  and  especially  after  eating,  universally  prevails. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  dettdls  in  this  inquiry,  that  I  might 
not  be  led  into  prolixity. 

1  may,  however,  in  a  subsequent  Essay  dilate  many  parts  of  it 
with  illustrations,  which  at  present,  appear  in  the  nakedness  and 
obscurity  of  insulated  propositions. 


CHYMISTRY ^FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

Nothing  is  more  flattering  to  the  mind  of  a  philosopher  than 
to  observe  an  increasing  respect  for  those  branches  of  science  to 
which  be  is  himself  partial.  The  chymist  has  therefore  observed 
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Yfiih  pleasure  and  prides  that  the  favourite  objects  of  his  pursuit^ 
which  formerly  were  too  much  despised  and  neglected)  have  of 
late  years  attracted  great  attention. 

When  the  labours  of  chy mists  were  directed  exclusively  to 
the  discovery  of  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  the  Elixir  of  Life*  and 
the  Universal  Solvent,  the  obloquy  heaped  upon  them  was  justly 
merited  by  the  sordid  and  visionary  temper  of  those,  whose  lives 
were  spent  over  the  crucible  and  furnace.  The  more  liberal  views 
of  modern  experimenters  have  rescued  this  branch  of  philosophy 
from  reproaches  it  never  deserved,  and  raised  it  to  a  conspicuous 
rank  among  the  sciences.  In  doing  this  they  have  conferred  on 
the  world,  benefits,  the  most  important.  Agriculture  has  been 
improved;  the  arts  have  flourished;  and  medicine  has  been  en- 
riched by  a  variety  of  the  most  active  and  useful  remedies. 

The  objects  of  investigation  to  the  chymist,  are  innumerable, 
and  the  interest  they  excite,  can  only  be  judged  of  by  the  zeal  of 
his  inquiries.  There  is  as  much  wisdom  displayed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  an  atom,  as  in  the  creation  of  a  world ;  as  raUch  ingenuity 
therefore  is  required  to  unfold  its  properties  and  the  laws  by  which 
it  is  governed.  The  period  has  arrived  when  the  study  of  chymis- 
try  is  no  longer  a  reproach.  It  is  even  considered  an  important 
branch  of  education.  An  institution  has  been  founded  in  London 
in  which  lectures  are'  delivered  on  the  interesting  parts  of  chy- 
mistry  to  crowded  audiences  of  the  most  respectable  nobility  and 
gentry  in  the  British  dominions.*  In  our  own  country  we  may 
hail  the  commencement  of  a  taste  for  similar  studies.  Already 
Chymistry  is  taught  in  most  of  our  respectable  colleges,  and  in 
many  private  seminaries  of  learning ;  and  discoveries  have  been 
made  which  could  only  have  been  expected* from  the  zeal  and  in- 
dustry of  veterans  in  science. 

One  of  the. most  interesting  subjects  of  chymical  investigation 
IS  Heat,  it  is  one  of  the  first  objects  of  attention  to  a  student  of 
chymistry,  he  finds  it  present  in  all  his  operations ;  it  influences 
all  their  results.  One  would  imagine  that  an  agent,  so  universally 
extended  throughout  creation,  would  be  familiar  to  the  whole 
human  race,  and  yet  wc  are  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
^  Marian  island,  we  re  not  acquainted  with  its  effects  till  the  invasion 

•  The  Royal  Institution,  Albemarle-street 
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of  the  Spaniards.  They  cpnsidered  fire  as  a  malevolent  being,  sent 
to  annoy  them. 

The  important  uses  of  heat,  and  the  means  of  procuring  it  for 
common  purposes  are  well  understood ;  but  it  has  long  been  a  de- 
sideratum to  condense  the  quantity  of  heat,  so  as  to  procure  from 
it  all  the  effects  it  is  capable  of  producing ;  for  this  purpose  convex 
lenses  and  concave  mirrors,  of  an  immense  magnitude  have  been 
constructed,  to  collect  the  solar  rays;  furnaces  of  various  forms 
have  been  built;  bellows  have  been  added  to  supply  a  current  bf 
air.  These  measures  are  useful  in  various  operations ;  but  to  an 
Amencan  belongs  the  honour  of  having  constructed  an  apparatus 
from  which  the  most  astonishing  effects  are  to  be  derived,  and  a 
degree  of  heat  produced,  unknown  to  preceding  experimenters. 

When  we  reflect  how  few  of  our  literary  gentlemen  have  been 
employed  in  chymical  research,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  honour- 
able trophy  for  American  genius  to  have  achieved  this  object.  I 
shall  proceed  to  notice  the  discovery  alluded  to,  after  premising 
a  short  summary  of  the  theory  of  combustion. 

Our  atmosphere  is  composed  chiefly  of  two  distinct  kinds  of  air. 
One  hundred  parts  of  it  contain  about  seventy-two  of  air  called 
azotic  J  and  twenty-eight  offiure  airy  called  also  vital  air^Jire  airy  Jcc 
This  pure  sdr  is  itself  a  compound  body  consisting  of  an  immense 
quantity  of  heat  (in  a  latent  state*^}  and  a  certain  base  called  oxy- 
gen. Combustion  consists  in  the  separation  of  these  two  substan- 
ces, by  exposing  to  them  a  third,  as  burning  charcoal,  in  this  case, 
the  oxygen  or  base  of  pure  air  will  unite  with  the  coal,  while  the 
heat  will  be  disengaged.  The  flame  of  the  lamp  which  enables  me 
t«  state  this  truth,  is  supported  in  this  manner.  The  blaze  upon 
my  hearth  exhibits  a  brilliant  specimen  of  the  experiment.  How 
many  thousands  are  there,  wha  burn  whole  forests  of  hicko- 
ry, without  comprehending  the  process  of  nature  by  which  it  is 
effected  i  But  to  return  to  my  subject.  There  exist  in  nature  aiu 
immeiwe  variety  of  inflammable  substances,  capable  of  separating 


•  To  explain  what  is  meant  by  latent  heat,  I  may  just  observe  that  tw» 
substances  may  be  precisely  equal  in  temperature,  that  is,  may  each  raiso>the 
thermonieter  to  the  same  degree,  and  yet  one  shall  contain  twice  as  much 
absolute,  or  latent  heat  as  the  other,  which  may  be  proved  by  decomposing  it. 
See  Black,  Crawford,  &c. 
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the  heat  from  pure  air.  Mr.  Robert  Hare,  juar.  of  this  city,  select- 
ed from  among  them  two,  inflammable  air,  and  charcoal.  He  con- 
trived a  machine,  capable  of  containing,  in  two  separate  compart- 
ments, a  quantity  of  pure  and  inflammable  airs.  These  were  freed 
from  all  foreign  mixture,  and  by  the  descent  of  water  into  the 
compartments,  a  steady  constant  stream  of  air  was  forced  through 
two  tubes  passing  from  each  compartment.  A  piece  of  lighted 
coal,  was  placed  at  the  point  where  the  air  from  the  tubes  issued 
by  a  common  orifice.  At  this  point  the  heat  is  intense  and  capable 
of  producing  the  most  astonishing  effects. 

Previously  to  the  invention  of  this  instrument,  all  the  pure 
earths  were  considered  as  infusible,  excepting  pure  clay,  which 
was  imperfectly  fused  by  the  celebrated  Lavoisier.  By  means  of 
the  apparatus  we  have  described,  alumine,  barytes,  strontites,  and 
silex  were  all  found  to  be  fusible /^^f/ecrfyi  and  lime  and  magnesia^ 
imperfectly. 

Among  the  metals,  platinum  (which  has  only  been  obtained  in 
purity  since  this  discovery)  and  also  gold  and  silver,  were  not 
only  melted,  but  absolutely  boiled  and  evafioratedy  when  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  compound  blow-pipe. 

Platinum  in  its  native,  impure,  granular  form,  is  less  refrac- 
tory)  but  had  never  been  fused  in  a  furnace,  unless  by  Mr.  But- 
land,  an  ingenious  artist  of  this  city,  by  whom  it  was  subjected  ta 
the  combustion  of  a  species  of  coal  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Le- 
high, which  may  from  this  circumstance  be  supposed  to  produce 
a  greater  heat  than  any  coal  employed  in  EUirope.  Mr.  Butland 
deserves  much  credit  for  discovering  this  fact  in  regard  to  a  fossil 
in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  which  will  probably  become  at  some 
period  very  useful.  Certidn  pure  specimens  of  platinum,  which  Mr. 
Cloud  of  the  mint  had  procured,  by  h\%  metallurgic  skill,  could  not 
be  in  the  least  affected  by  the  heat  of  Mr.  Butknd's  furnace,  they 
wdre  however  readily  fused  and  volatilized  by  the  compound  blow- 
pipe. Some  of  the  specimens  fused  by  Mr.  Hare,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.Cloud,are  preserved  by  thisgentleman,and  are  found  to  be  un- 
usually ductile ;  he  has  preserved  them  in  laminae  of  great  beauty. 

The  apparatus  we  have  noticed  is  described  in  a  memoir  pub- 
lished in  1803,  by  order  of  the  Chymical  Society  of  this  city,  and 
re-published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  of  Lx>ndon,  and  in  the 
Annales  de  Chimie  at  Paris.  Some  alterations  have  been  made  in 
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it  of  late  by  Mr.  Cloud,  and  the  apparatus  is  exhibited  at  Peale'ft 
Museum)  thus  altered.  He  has  omitted  some  parts  of  it,  useless  in 
his  experiments,  but  has  not  improved  it,  or  augmented  its  pow- 
ers. 

As  I  regard  this  invention  of  Mr.  Hare  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant chymical  discoveries  which  has  been  made  in  America,  and 
highly  deserving  of  the  most  honourable  mention,  I  have  perhaps 
dwelt  on  it  longer  than  was  necessary. 

The  effects  of  heat  are  so  constantly  before  us  that  we  cease  to 
noUce  them.  It  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  heat  that  decides  the 
mode  of  existence  of  all  bodies  in  nature.  Are  they  solid?  increase 
their  temperature  and  they  melt.  Are  they  liquid  ?  heat  will  dissi* 
pate  them  into  vapour.  These  three  stages,  solid,  liquids  and  sriform^ 
are  assumed  by  certain  substances  which  we  daily  notice  The  con- 
densation of  clouds  of  vapour  into  rain,  hail,  and  snow,  affords  an 
instance.  Mercury  may  be  exhibited  as  a  solid,  by  reducing  its 
temperature,  and  as  a  vapour  by  raising  it.  In  short,  we  need  no 
longer  ridicule  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  discovering  a  universal 
solvent.  Heat  is  the  Alkahest,  This  we  prove  by  all  its  known  effects^ 
and  we  can  easily  believe  the  prediction,  that,  <<  the  elements  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat." 

Paracelsus. 


MISCELLA;^y FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

Ill  range  the  plenteous  intdlectnal  ^tSA, 

And  gather  every  thought  of  tovereign.power 

To  chase  the  moral  maladies  of  man.— Dr.  YOITNO. 


Ma.  OLD8CH00L9 

I  am  one  of  those  who  have  held  an  opinion  that  the  Spaniards  are 
an  idle,  slow,  luxurious,  and  debased  people,  a^  deficient  in  energy 
at  in  courage;  but  having  corrected  some  of  my  errors  on  this,  as  on 
other  subjects  relating  to  Spain  and  its  inhabitants,  by  a  better  ac* 
quaintance  with  Spanish  History,  and  the  works  of  the  most  liberal 
French  and  English  travellers  through  Spain,  I  will,  with  your  per- 
mission)  occasionally  occupy  a  few  of  your  pages,  with  such  extracts 
and  original  observations^  aa^  I  trustf  will  prove  amusing  to  many  of 
Vol.  I.  E 
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your  readers,  and,  perhaps,  disperse  a  few  of  those  prejudices  on  thi» 
subject  which  have  lon^  prevailed  in  Europe  and  America.  1  will  not 
attempt  to  enter  into  the  reg^ion  of  politics,  but  leave  the  question^ 
whether  Spain  is,  in  future,  to  be  ruled  by  the  Bourbon  or  the  Napo- 
leon Dynasty,  to  quidnuncs  and  politicians;  and  content  myself  with 
merely  attempting  to  serve  up  an  "  OUa  Fodrida**  for  the  entertain* 
ment  of  your  friends.  Like  this  favourite  dish  of  the  Spaniards,  I  will 
endeavour  to  have  mine  composed  of  the  ^'  choicest  parts  of  the  moat 
nutritious  viands;"  and,  if  I  fail  to  give  satisfaction,  it  will  not  be  for 
want  of  materials,  but  through  unskiifulness  in  the  preparation  of 
them,  and  inability  to  suit  them  to  every  taste. 

•*  OLL A  PODRIDA.'' 

Idleness  and  slowness  of  the  S/ianiards, 

The  Chevalier  de  Bourgoanne,  an  enlightened  French  traveller, 
a  close  observer  of  men  and  manners  and  an  elegant  scholar,  who 
Visited  Spain  in  the  year  1783,  and  was  a  long  tinoe  secretary  to  the 
French  embassy  at  that  court,  speaking  of  the  idleness  and  inactivity 
with  iifhich  the  Spaniards  are  generally  reproached,  observes—''  If 
I  have  not  quite  absolved  them  from  their  idleness,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  assert,  that  it  was  the  bonsequence  of  transient  circum- 
stances, and  will  disappear  with  them.  In  fact,  when  we  witness  the 
activity  which  appears  upon  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Valencia,  in  the  mountains  of  Biscay,  and  in  all 
places  where  indt^stry  is  encouraged,  and  commodities  have  an  easy 
and  certain  sale ;  when  on  the  other  hand,  we  observe  the  laborious 
life  of  the  muleteers  and  calessieros,  who  courageously  conducttheir 
mules  and  carriages  throughout  the  whole  country  by  the  most  dan- 
gerous roads ;  tHe  husbandmen  who,  in  the  plains  of  La  Mancha  and 
Andalusia,  harden  themselves  to  the  laboifrs  of  the  fields,  which  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  distance  of  their  habitations,  and  the  heat  of 
the  most  burning  climate  in  Europe,  render  more  painful  than  in 
other  countries  ;  when  we  consider  the  number  of  Galicians  and 
Asturians  whOf  like  our  Auvergnians  and  Limousins,  seek  at  a  dis- 
tance the  slow  and  painful  means  of  subsistance ;  when  we  perceive, 
the  idleness  with  which  the  Spaniards  are  so  much  reproached,  is 
circumscribed  within  the  boundaries  of  the  two  Castiles,  that  Is,  the 
part  of  Spain  the  most  unprovided  with  roads,  canals,  and  navigable 
rivers;  it  is  but  just,  to  conclude,  that  this  vice  is  not  an  indelible 
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Stain  upon  the  Spanish  nation ;  that  it  is  only  the  result  of  the  transi- 
ent nature  of  tfahigs,  and  that  a  government  active  and  enlightened 
might  find  means  entirely  to  eradicate  it." 

There  is  another  defect  which  has  much  affinity  to  idleness,  at 
least  it  manifests  itself  by  much  the  same  symptoms;  which  is 
slowness;  and  from  this  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  exculpate  the 
Spaniards.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  knowledge  penetrates  but  slow-* 
ly  into  Spain.  In  political  measures,  war,  and  all  the  operations  of 
government ;  nay«  even  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life^  when 
other  nations  act,  they  deliberate.  Mistrustful  and  cii*cum8pect,  they 
&il  in  as  many  affairs  by  slowness,  as  others  by  precipitation.  This 
b  the  more  extraordinary,  as  their  lively  imagination  should  seem 
of  a  nature  to  be  irritated  by  delay.  Butin  nations,  as  in  individuals, 
there  is  not  a  smgle  quality  which  is  not  frequently  modified  by  a 
contrary  one,  and  in  the  struggle,  the  triumph  is  always  on  the  side 
to  which  the  mind  is  most  forcibly  disposed  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  moment.  The  Spaniard  naturally  cold  and  deliberate  when  no- 
thing  extraordinary  moves  him,  is  inflamed  to  enthusiasm,  when  his 
haughtiness,  resentment,  or  any  of  the  passions  which  compose  his 
character,  are  awakened  either  by  insult  or  opposition.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  Spanish  nation,  apparently  the  most  grave,  cold,  and  slow  in 
Europe,  sometimes  becomes  one  of  the  most  violent  when  circum . 
stances  deprive  it  of  its  habitual  calm  and  deliver  it  up  to  the  empire 
of  the  imagination.  The  most  dsfngerous  animals  are  not  those  which 
are  in  the  most  continued  agitation.  The  aspect  of  the  lion  is  grave 
as  his  pace ;  his  motions  are  not  without  an  object ;  his  roarings  not 
in  vain.  As  long  as  his  inaction  is  undisturbed  he  loves  peace  and 
silence,  but  if  he  be  provoked,  he  shakes  his  mane ;  fire  sparkles  in 
his  eyes;  he  roars  tremendously,  and  the  king  of  animals  appears. 
It  is  this  combination  of  slowness  and  violence  which,  perhaps, 
constitutes  the  most  formidable  courage  ;  and  such  seems  to  me  to 
be  that  of  the  Spaniards. 

"  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar** 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  the  late  action  between  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  before  Zaragoza,  the  Spanish  army  was  preceded  by 
•<  Otfr  Lady  of  the  Pillar,"  whom  the  Zaragozians  invoked  to  crown 
their  efforts  vnth  victory.  Why  she  should  be  invoked  by  the  Zara- 
gosdans  in  particular,  and  who  she  is,  is,  perhaps,  little  known  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic.  The  fact  is,  most  towns  in  Spain  have  their  favou- 
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lite  saints  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  under  the  appellation  of  our  '^  Lady 
qf  the  Pillar**  is  the  Patron  Saint  of  Zaragoza.  In  this  town  there  it 
a  lofty  and  magnificent  cathedral,  dedicated  to  her,  called  Ei  Pilar. 
In  the  centre  of  this  cathedral  is  an  edifice^  which  is  striking- 
ly beautiful.  The  principal  front  is  a  chapel  of  our  <<  Lady  of  the 
Pillar/'  who  is  said  to  have  appeared  upon  this  very  Pillar  to  St. 
James,  and  afterwards  gave  to  him  the  image  which  is  worshipped 
at  her  altar.  Over  this,  there  is  a  dome  corresponding  to  the  great 
dome  under  which  it  stands,  serving  by  way  of  canopy  to  the  image 
of  the  Virgin.  The  three  other  fronts  of  this  elegant  tabernacle  are  in 
like  manner  chapels.  In  the  different  compartments  are  histoi  ical 
paintings  by  the  celebrated  Bayen.  The  wealth  of  this  cathedral  is 
inestimable,  in  silver,  gold,  precious  stones,  and  rich  embroidery, 
sent  by  all  the  Catholic  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  deck  its  priests  and 
adorn  its  altars.  Many  of  these  presents  being  modem,  are  worthy  of 
attention  for  their  elegance,  as  well  as  for  the  value  of  their  pearls, 
diamonds,  emeralds,  and  rubies.  In  a  word,  whatever  wealth  could 
command,  or  human  art  could  execute,  has  been  collected  to  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  all  who  view  the  treasures  of  this  church. 

RoadM  of  Sfiain. 

There  are  few  countries  in  a  civilized  state  that  contain  so  few 
good  roads  as  Spain.  The  Count  Florida  Blanca  during  his  ministry 
was  particularly  attentive  to  this  subject.  Biscay  and  Navarre,  owing  , 
to  him,  now  boast  a  few  good  roads,  but  this  minister  was  more  at- 
tentive to  imprchre  and  complete  the  principal  road  which  entirely 
crosses  Spain  from  Bayonne  to  Cadiz,  passing  by  Madrid.  Until  his 
time  the  advantage  was  unknown  of  travelling  in  a  post-chaise  the 
hundred  leagues  which  separate  these  two  cities.  The  few  roads 
and  canals  Spain  does  possess,  she  owes  to  the  sovereigns  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon. 

The  following  itinerary  of  the  principal  great  roads  from  Madrid 
to  the  chief  towns  of  the  provinces,  will  be  found  very  convenient  by 
all  persons  reading  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  Many  of  the  distan- 
ces are  stated  from  actual  admeasurement ;  others  are  taken  from 
the  computed  leagues  of  the  country  as  estimated  for  the  march  of 
soldiers  or  hire  of  travelling  horses,  some  of  which  have  been  cor- 
rected from  the  observations  of  the  late  M.  Mechain,  in  his  trigone* 
metrical  survey  of  Spain,  in  which  he  was  employed,  as  well  as  in 
measuring  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  th^t  country  sometime  in 
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1805.  But  as  the  country  is  very  mountainous,  and  consequeutly  the 
roads  very  crooked,  no  geometrical  survey  of  the  distances  between 
the  chief  towns,  as  deduced  from  maps,  can  deserve  the  least  at- 
tention ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  places  lyhere  the  linear 
distances  and  the  actual  length  of  the  carriage  roads  differ  one  fourth. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  nominal  or  common  league  of  Spain  is 
not  less  than  four  English  miles,  and  that  frequently  the  distance 
between  villages  estimated  at  a  league>  varies  from  3|  to  4}  English 
miles. 
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50  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

This  table  represents  the  number  of  leagues  between  all  the 
capital  towns  of  the  provinces,  or,  as  they  are  usually  called,  kiiig- 
doms,  and  the  metropolis  or  court  of  Spain,  Madrid.  If  it  is  de- 
sired to  know  the  distance  between  Badajos  and  Madrid,  the  angle 
of  the  column  under  the  former,  and  immediately  opposite  the 
latter,  gives  63  leagues,  or  252  English  miles :  if  from  Bajados  to 
Zaragoza,  we  find  1 13  leagues  or  452  English  miles:  and  so  with 
all  the  others. 

N.  B.  The  distances  in  this  table  are  taken  on  the  carriage  roadt) 
and  not  the  bridle  roads,  which  are  shorter,  more  mountainous,  and 
generally  impassable  to  any  thing  but  asses,  mules,  sheep,  or  black 
cattle. 

Sword  Blades  of  Toledo. 

These  blades  have  long  been  famous  throughout  Europe.   The 
steel  is  excellent,  and  so  perfectly  tempered  that  in  thrusting  at  a 
target  the  swords  will  bend  like  whalebone,  and  yet  cut  through  a 
helmet  without  turning  their  edge.     This  manufacture  was  a  long  * 
time  neglected,  but  was  revived  in  1786.  Virgil  says, 

At  Chalybis  nudi  ferrum,  &c. 

And  luiked  Spaniards  temper  iteel  for  war. 

Georg.  1,  58. 

Diod.  Sic.  says,  the  Celtiberians  give  such  temper  to  their  steel 
that  no  helmet  can  resist  their  stroke. 


FOR   THE    PORT   FOLIO. 


Glotter,  Now  Sir,  what  are  you  ? 

Edgar.    A  most  poor  man  made  tame  to  Fortune's  blows ; 

Who  by  the  art  of  knowing  and  feeling  sorro w> 

Am  pregnant  to  good  pity. 

King  Lear. 

By  the  celebrated  Adam  Smith,  sympathy  has  been  supposed  to  ex- 
ist in  a  power  of  the  imagination,  whereby  we  place  ourselves  in  the 
situation  of  any  object  which  may  excite  a  sympathetic  sensation  of 
joy  or  sorrow.  Undoubtedly  this  power  of  the  imagination,  is  neccs- 
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sarj  to  the  excitement  of  sympathy ;  for  without  bringing  home  the 
situation  of  another  to  ourselvest  we  can  form  no  conception  of  his 
sensations,  and  we  cannot  be  influenced  by  that  which  we  cannot 
conceive.  Hence  the  sentimental  pangs  which  frequently  torture 
minds  of  susceptibility  and  refinement,  are  the  subject  of  ridicule 
with  those  whose  coarser  organization  or  habitudes,  does  not  allow 
of  the  conception  of  such  sources  of  pain. 

Hence  likewise  the  cruelty  so  often  exhibited  to  lovers,  by  wo- 
men who  are  wanting  in  capacity  to  conceive,  or  in  the  experience 
which  should  teach  them  the  pangs  of  unrequited  love.  By  Shaks- 
peare  this  is  very  strikingly  elucidated  in  the  cruelty  of  Phebe  to 
Silvius,  previously  to  her  passion  for  Rosalind,  and  her  subsequent 
compassion  when  she  herself  had  felt  the  '^  wounds  iixvisibley"  '^  That 
love's  keen  arrows  make."* 


*  SiL  Sweet  Phebe,  do  not  scorn  me ;  do  not,  Phebe : 
Say,  that  you  love  me  not ;  but  say  not  so 
In  bitterness :  The  common  executioner, 
Whose  heart  the  accustomM  sight  of  death  makes  hard, 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck. 
But  first  bej^  pardon ;  Will  you  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  blbody  drops  ? 

Phe.  I  would'  not  be  thy  executioner; 
I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 
Thou  tell'st  me,  there  is  murder  in  mine  eye: 
'Tis  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable. 
That  eyes, — that  are  the  frailst  and  soflest  things. 
Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomieSy-^ 
Should  be  calFd  tyrants,  butchei»»  murderers ! 
Now  I  do  fix>wn  on  thee  with  all  my  heart ; 
And  if  my  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill  thee ; 
Now  counterfeit  to  swoon  j  why  now  fall  down ; 
Or,  if  thou  canst  not,  O,  for  shame,  for  shame. 
Lie  noV  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murderers. 
Now  show  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee : 
Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
Some  scar  of  it ;  lean  but  upon  a  rush. 
The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure 
Thy  palm  some  moment  ke^ps :  but  now  mine  eyes. 
Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not ; 
Nor,  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 
That  can  do  hurt. 

Sil.      >  O  d«ar  Phebe, 
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The  power  of  the  imagination  abovementionedy  is  therefore^  as 
I  have  already  admitted,  indispensable  to  sympathy  i  being  the  only 
medium  throu^^h  which  we  can  form  any  conception  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  others,  and  consequently  the  only  one  through  which  thef 
can  excite  emotion  in  ourselves:  but  it  does  not  appear  sufficiently 
to  explain,  why  a  conception  of  the  existence  of  certain  feelingti 
in  another,  should  awaken  emotion  in  us.  Were  the  explanation 
afibrded  by  the  illustrious  author  whom  I  have  quoted,  correct,  the 
strength  of  our  sympathetic  sensations,  would  be  proportionate  to 
the  strength  of  our  fancy,  and  the  degree  of  our  internal  suscepti* 
bility  to  pain  or  pleasure;  because  the  latter  would  give  us  the 
highest  idea  of  the  influence  of  pleasurable  or  painful  causes,  and 
the  former  would  enable  us  more  completely  to  change  places  with 
the  object  calling  forth  our  sympathy.  But  this  is  in  great  measure 
contrary  to  truth ;  for  men  who  are  equally  susceptible  of  corporal 
torture,  and  who  have  equally  vivid  conceptions  of  the  sufferingft 
of  such  as  are  exposed  to  them,  experience  the  sentiment  of  coip* 
miseration  in  a  very  different  degree:  nor  do  we  find  people  of  the 
most  powerful  fancy,  those  who  suffer  tnost  by  sympathy.  Sudi 
persons  are  often  almost  devoid  of  this  amiable  principle,  in  its 
more  serious  forms.  Poets  are  quite  as  susceptible  of  homefelt  evil 
as  other  men ;  and  are  certainly  endowed  with  superior  powers  of 
fancy;  yet  they  are  not  found" to  be  peculiarly  open  to  the  calls  of 
sympathy.  The  spectators  of  distress,  after  expressing  their 
stroiTg  sense  of  its  evils,  very  often  finish  with  a  self-felicitation  that 
their  fate  is  different ;  and  appear  to  be  only  affected  by  the  satis- 
faction thus  awakened.  Yet  they  must  have  gone  through  that  pro- 
'■    '        III      ■     •  f         ■    I     II   I  ■■■      II    ..  ■■■.■I  ■ .  1 1  ■  I  ■  ■ 

If  ever,  (as  that  ever  may  be  near) 
*^  You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fiuacy. 

Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make. 

But  when  Rosalind  had  excited  in  Phtbe  similar  pangs,  to  those  which 
.  the  latter  had  previously  ridiculed  in  Silvius— mark  how  changed  her  style  : 

Phe.  Dead  shepherd!  nowI  find  thy  saw  of  might  i 
Whoever  lov%  that  lov*dn§t  atjirtt  fight  P 
Sii.  SweetPhebe,— 

PI>e.  Ha !  what  say*st  thou,  Silvius  t 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me. 
Phe.  Why,  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  gentle  Silvhis. 
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cess  o^  the  imagination,  which  would  be  productive  of  sympathy 
according  to  the  theory  I  have  quoted.  It  is  probably  by  the  senti< 
ment  of  self-felicitation  just  called  into  view,  that  the  multitude 
are  so  strongly  attracted  to  behold  public  executions,  when  the 
truly  sympathetic  avoid  them  with  horror,  as  scenes  which  sym-  , 
pathy  must  feel  but  cannot  relieve. 

As  an  elucidation  of  his  hypothesis,  it  is  observed  by  our  au- 
thor, that  an  imaginary  uneasiness  is  often  excited  in  the  corres- 
ponding lidibs  of  a  spectator,  by  the  local  evils  which  vagrants 
expose  to  excite  compassion.  But  this  I  consider  as  a  morbid  in- 
fluence of  the  fancy,  or  a  species  of  physical  sympathy,  which  is 
not  always  productive  of  the  moral  sentiment.  The  presence  of 
this  I  conceive  to  be  invariably  indicated  by  compassion,  and  a  dis- 
position to  afford  relief:  but  persons  most  liable  to  the  fantasies 
thus  excited  by  objects  in  distress,  are  not  always  the  most  ready 
to  succour  them.  Disgust,  aversion  or  horror,  are  often  the  only 
effect  of  these  whimsical  conceits :  while  those  who  have  stronger 
minds,  and  better  hearts,  without  any  of  this' morbid  stimulus,  but 
instigated  by  a  genuine  impulse  of  moral  sympathy,  far  from 
abandoning  the  wretched,  hasten  to  communicate  comfort,  conso- 
lation, or  relief. 

Agreeably  to  the  theory  I  have  cited,  the  pains  or  pleasures  of 
sympathy,  would  have  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  object  by 
which  they  are  produced;  whereas  they  are  in  genera)  widely 
different.  The  one  is  often  a  physical  sensation,  the  other  is  in- 
variably a  moral  sentiment.  So  far  as  we  merely  commute  in 
imagination  our  situation  for  that  of  an  object  in  distress,  our 
sensations  can  only  be  a  very  feeble  and  inadequate  imitation  of 
his,  and  must  widely  differ  from  that  oppressive  sensation  which 
hangs  upon  the  bosom  of  sympathy,  and  which  is  very  little  varied  • 
by  the  nature  of  the  misfortune  which  excites  it*  excepting  as  to 
its  force.  In  this  respect  it  may,  and  often  does  exceed  the  pangs 
of  the  sufferer. 

In  elucidation  of  this  critique,  I  trust  to  be  excused,  if  I  again 
cite  a  fictitious  picture  from  the  Prince  of  Dramatic  Poets.  With 
me  his  copies  have  all  the  authority  of  the  original.  If  not  na- 
ture, they  arc  prototypes  of  tiature,  which  can  never  be  equalled 
by  delineations  of  real  events,  until  we  shall  have  a  Shakspeare 
to  record  them.  On  these  grounds  I  venture  to  make  him  my 
yoL.  I.  F 
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«Caiidttrdof  authorhf  9  coBscious  thfit  if  in  calling  up  fiction  in  sup- 
port of  trutli,  I  offbnd  against  philosophyt  I  shall  find  aa^apologf 
in  the  taste*  if  not  in  the  reason  of  mf  readers. 

I  beg  leave  to  eaU  into  view  that  scenein  the  tragedy  of  King 
Lear^  where  the  virtuous  and  venerable  Gloster  degraded  from 
the  fortunoi  rank  and  power  ki  which  iie  had  been  nurturadt  is 
pimoiied  by  rufinns,  and  Cornwall  having  already  exterminated 
Mie  of  hiB  eyes,  is  abont  to  pluck  out  the  other.  A  situation  more 
calculated  to  excise  sympathy,  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  good 
old  man,  a  victim  to  filial  is^rmtudc  and  treachery,  i$  to  spend! 
the  evening  of  hAi  life,  ^  all  dark  and  comfortless**  forever  de- 
|irived  of  the  cheering  rays  of  the  sun. 

A  humble  retainer,  overcome  by  sympathy,  draws  his  sword 
singly  to  oppose  the  completion  of  the  cruel  design ;  and  after  in- 
flicting on  his  master  a  viround  which  soon  after  proves  mortal, 
dies  by  a  thrust  in  his  back  implanted  by  the  infuriate  Regan. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the  noble  impulse,  the  power  of 
which  is  in  this  passage  so  weQ  represented  by  Shakspeare,  must 
have  been  excited  by  that  interchange  of  situation^  with  the  vene* 
vable  victim,  which  the  appeal  of  the  latter  was  so  well  calculated 
to  excite. 

•«He,that  wiU  think  to  live  till  he  be  okU 
**Glve  me  some  hdp:— O  cruel!  O  ycgodsP 

ft  is  a  query  naturally  arising  in  the  mind,  What  would  be  my 
suffering  under  these  horrid  circumstances.  But  the  conception 
thus  arising  was  only  a  spark  which  kindles,  but  does  not  consti- 
tute that  m^le  sentiment  which  he  soon  after  gratifies  at  the  ex- 
pense of  life.  When,  with  sword  in  hand,  he  rushes  upon  the  op-  * 
pressor  of  virtue  and  wretched  old  age,  he  no  longer  imagines 
himself  in  the  place  of  the  miserable  victim  ;  it  is  not  by  a  feeble 
imaginary  imitation  of  the  sensations  of  blindness,  or  the  torture 
of  losing  an  eye,  that  he  is  propelled  ;  it  is  by  a  nobler  flame 
which  Fancy  had  merely  served  to  enkindle.    He  was  probably 

^  A  most  poor  man,  nude  tame  to  Fortane's  blows; 
*<  Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeUng  sorrows'^ 
Was  •'  pregnant  to  jfood  pity  .*• 

Upon  the  considerations  thus  stated,  I  think  that  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  degree  in  which  we  sympathize  with  the^jtowires 
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«r  pains  of  others,  is  oat  meiety  dependent  on  an  imaginary  in- 
terchange of  situation^  biAt  on  the  degvee  in  which  we  are  capaei> 
fated  to  feel  the  conoeptie«i  thus  oiiginatedf  not  physically)  Imt 
morally»  not  eorporallyf  hut  in  our  hearts  or  souls.  It  is  this  ca* 
pacity  or  property  in  the  soul  of  man,  which  I  would  designate  by 
the  term  syn^mthy,  whiehin  its  origin  is  to  he  considered  equally 
oocult  with  the  principle  of  vitality >  or  the.attrai^on  between  the 
sun  and  rerolying  planets,  and  only  to  be  treated  as  a  primary,  in- 
Mncti^e,  and  tnacrutable  qualification,  in  the  soul  of  man,  implan- 
led  for  the  most  happy  and  obvious  purposes,  by  a  direct  law  of 
the  Creator.  ANALTtfcus. 


THE  SCRIBBLER,  NO.  I..-^FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

I  have  often  been  struck  by  the  different  value  which  men 
annex  to  their  own  literary  productions,  and  to  those  of  others.  It 
is  not  simply  that  the  fame  s^  success  of  our  own  performance 
is  dear  to  us,  that  we  wish  it  to  he  read,  studied  and  admired  for 
the  sake  of  being  extolled  or  revered  by  others,  as  the  authors  of 
so  much  eloquence  or  wisdom.  We  feel  unspealtable  complacen- 
cy and  satisfaction  in  the  survey  of  the  work.  Review  it  fcequenlly 
and  with  n<^w  pleasure,  and  when  it  has  been  laid  aside  or  disap- 
peared so  long  as  to  be  nearly  forgotten,  we  fasten  upon  it  anew 
with  the  utmost  eagerness,  and  give  it  a  dozen  successive  readings 
without  satiety  or  weariness. 

►  This  fondness  for  our  own  productions  does  not  always  origi- 
nate in  vanity.  It  does  not  argue  any  defect  of  judgment  or  taste, 
because  he  that  feels  it  may  display  uncommon  discernment  in 
estimating  the  merit  of  other  writers.  While  he  reads  with  the 
utmost  approbation,  his  own  work,  he  is,  frequently,  so  free  from 
vanity  as  either  not  to  desire  or  expect  the  applause  of  others.  He 
may  clearly  perceive  and  unafrectedly  acknowledge  the  superior 
merit  of  others,  yet  he  reads  no  work  with  so  much  satisfaction,  or 
so  frequently  as  his  own. 

When  he  commences  his  career,  and  before  he  is  enlightened 
by  experience,  he  may  possibly  imagine  that  every  reader  will 
find  as  ixuiny  charms  in  his  performance  as  he  has  found;   that 
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his  paper  will  be  taken  up  by  all  with  the  same  eagerness  and 
laid  down  with  the  same  reluctance  as  he  experiences.  This  er- 
ror will,  however,  have  had  a  .very  short  reign.  He  will  see  his 
essay  taken  up  with  an  air  of  immovable  vacancy,  and  the  leaves 
turned  over  carelessly,  or  with  impatience.  The  stranger  will 
run  his  eye  through  ihis  page,  dip  inio  a  single  paragraph  of  ano- 
ther, catch  up  a  single  sentence  from  a  third,  and  then,  laying  it 
aside,  return  to  ordinary  business  or  foreign  conversation,  with  as 
much  tranquillity  as  if  the  essay  had  never  been  indited. 

If  I  send  my  book  to  a  friend,  and  request  him  earnestly  to 
read  it,  and  afterwards  meet  him  with  a  view  to  know  his  opinion 
of  the  work,  I  shall  probably  be  gratified  with  a  high  strain  of  ap- 
plause. He  will  assure  me  that  he  has  carefully  perused  it,  and 
immediately  proceed  to  comment  upon  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prove  that  he  has  read  no  more  that  a  dozen  sentences  picked  out 
fit  random,  as  he  hastily  turned  over  the  leaves.  Some  men,  on 
such  occasions,  will  immediately  begin  to  carp,  cavil,  and  blame 
the  writer  for  omitting  facts,  which,  nevertheless,  he  had  carefully 
inserted,  on.ly  they  did  not  lie  in  that  part  of  the  volume  which 
happened  to  open  to  his  view. 

A  popular  poet  relates  that  one  of  his  friends  expressed  great 
anxiety  to  obtain  a  sight  of  a  new  work  of  his,  just  then  publishing. 
Accordingly  he  took  some  pains,  and  went  to  some  expense  to 
gratify  so  laudable  and  flattering  a  curiosity.  Having  procured  a 
copy,  he  hastened  with  it  to  his  friend,  and,  not  finding  him  at 
home,  left  the  precious  volume  on  his  table.  They  met  some 
weeks  afterwards,  and  the  critic  began  to  upbraid  the  poet  for  not 
complying  with  his  request.  An  explanation  ensuing,  it  appeared 
that  the  new  book  had  lain,  during  this  interval  not  unseen,  but 
unopened  on  the  table.  "  Truly"  says  the  critic,  «  I  heard  you 
were  at  my  chamber,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  you  had 
left  the  book ;  for  which  I  am  sorry,  as  it  was  but  yesterday  that 
I  suffered  Betsy  to  take  it :  she  complained  so  grievously  of  want- 
ing paper  to  put  up  her  hair  with."  The  poet's  mortification  was 
heightened  by  having  filled  a  blank  leaf  with  an  epigrammatic 
dedication  to  his  friend,  which  he  intended  as  a  prodigy,  not  only 
of  wit,  but  of  penmanship.  The  volume  was  forthwith  reclaim- 
ed fi'opi  the  toilet)  but  the  epigram  and  one  of  his  choicest  epi- 
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sodes,  had  de'icended  from  the  lady's  brows  to  some  receptacle  of 
dust  and  ashes,  from  which  they  were  irrecoverable. 

Poor  Mickle  was  greatly  mortified  on  finding  a  copy  of  his 
translation  of  the  Lusiad,  some  years  after  its  publication,  with 
the  leaves  uncut  on  the  hall  window  of  the  Nobleman,  to  whom 
he  had  dedicated  it. 

A  few  instances  of  this  kind,  speedily  correct  the  erroneous 
notions  of  an  author,  as  to  the  light  in  which  his  works  will  be 
viewed  by  other  eyes  than  his  own.  Yet  this  inattention  is  no 
proof  of  demerit  in  a  work,  li  merely  proves  that  every  man 
must  take  more  delight  in  his  own  offspring,  whether  corporeal 
or  intellectual,  than  others  will  be  capable  of  taking.  Its  merit, 
in  his  own  eyes,  may  even  fall  short  of  that  of  other  people's 
literary  i>rogeny :  yet  he  will  meditate  it  with  more  complacency 
and  eagerness.  Hence  it  happens  that  no  work  ever  gave  any 
reader  as  much  pleasure  as  it  gave  the  author.  His  perception  of 
its  merits  is  far  more  livelv  and  exquisite  than  that  of  the  most 
eager  and  enthusiastic  of  his  votaries. 

When  I  read  a  good  poem  my  imagination  always  suggests 
the  delight  which  the  author  must  have  derived  from  the  compo- 
sition and  perusal  of  it:  a  delight  compared  to  which  all  my 
emotions  must  be  cold  and  feeble.  When  I  light  upon  a  weak, 
silly  and  dull  performance,  I  console  myself  with  reflecting  that 
there  is,  or  has  been  at  least  one  person  in  the  world  to  whom  the 
reading  has  imparted  not  merely  satisfaction,  but  rapture;  and 
that  is  the  author  himself. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  voice  of  public  approbation  must 
tend  greatly  to  heighten  and  prolong  the  pleasure  of  the  author, 
no  doubt  this  effect  is  sometimes  produced,  but  when  he  comes 
to  compare  the  impressions  made  upon  the  public,  with  ihpse 
made  upon  his  own  mind:  when  he  examines  the  kind  and  de- 
gree of  the  public  approbation,  he  is  more  frequently  displeased 
and  mortified,  than  flattered  or  elated  by  the  praise  of  his  rea- 
ders, since  he  finds  it  so  unlike,  or  disproportionate  to  his  own 
feelings. 

To  talk  of  the  feelings  of  authors,  however,  seems  to  be  very 
impertinent  on  this  occasion.  The  topic  can  excite  interest  in 
none,  or  even  be  understood  by  none  but  writers  themselves,  and 
that  number  is  extremely  small.      As  to  regular  books,  there  are 
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not  twenty  published  in  a  jetLt^  throughout  this  extensive  coun- 
try. Newspapers  indeed  abound;  and  many  a  stripling  is  tempt* 
#d  to  write  by  the  &cilky  which  newspapers  afford  of  publishing 
Ins  hicubrations.  As  all  these  have  the  feelings^  the  hopes^  and 
mpprehensions  of  the  moat  bulky  and  ponderous  authors,  perhaps 
I  have  been  too  hasty  in  imagining  that  the  topic  can  come  home 
to  the  bosoms,  and  have  connexion  with  the  business  of  few.  It 
k  probablet  indeed,  that  in  no  civilized  nation  are  books  of  home 
manufacture  so  rare,  and  authors  at  the  same  time  so  numerous. 
Each  of  our  two  hundred  news^pers  has  several  diurnal  authors  - 
in  ita  service.  In  some  cases  they  amount  to  some  scores,  and 
perhaps  it  is  no  immoderate  estimate  that  in  America,  two  thou- 
sand persons  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  writing  and  publishing 
their  sentiments. 

Some  of  these  writers,  though  they  never  publish  volumes, 
are  yet  infinitely  copious.  I  could  name  several,  who,  in  the 
course  of  ten  years,  have  written  and  published  much  more  than 
Swift,  Johnson,  Gibbon,  or  Voltaire.  Their  productions  indeed 
are  not  precisely  of  the  same  value  and  durability  wi^h  those  of 
these  noted  personages*  They  may  boast,  however,  of  having 
many  more  con^mporary  readers  and  implicit  followers,  than 
either  of  those  great  names,  and  if  their  fame  be  of  short  datoy 
yet  they  may  derive  comfort  from  reflecting  that  it  is  very  wide 
and  very  noisy  while  it  lasts. 

With  regard  to  my  own  literary  history,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
be  very  communicative.  I  will  only  mention  that  my  own  expe- 
fience  Applies  me  with  very  cogent  proofs  of  the  difference  be- 
tween an  author's  feelings  and  bis  reader's.  I  was  always  fond 
of  scribbiing,  but  though  I  always  thought  it  necessary  to  bestow 
this  name  upon  my  own  productions,  I  confess  I  was  not  quite  wil- 
ling that  other  people  should  follow  my  example  in  this  particular. 
I  never  desired,  and,  for  a  long  time,  was  far  from  expecting  to 
have  the  name  I  bestowed  upon  my  own  labours,  echoed  and 
aanctioned  by  others.  Custom,  which  reconciles  the  prisoner  to 
the  air  of  his  dungeon  and  the  weight  of  his  fetters,  which  makes 
infamy  an  easy  burthen,  and  pain  a  tolerable  companion,  will  re- 
concile an  author  to  the  name  of  scribbler.  He  will  not  only 
listen  with  tranquillity  to  a  sound,  at  first  so  opprobrious,  but  he 
vifill  in  time  come  cheerfully  to  answer  to  it,  as  to  his  proper 
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name.  Things,  I  confess)  hare  come  to  such  a  pass  will)  lae^ 
that  I  shall,  henceforth^  inscribe  the  word  ujion  all  the  locubra* 
tions  which  I  have  an  apportunity  of  giving  to  Ike  world. 


CRITICISM FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

«*  To  mark  how  vide  extends  tlie  nighty  watte 

"  O'er  the  fair  realms  of  Science*  Learning,  Taste« 

<«  Td  drive  fiA  scatter  all  the  brood  of  lies, 

**  And  chase  the  varying  falsehood  as  it  flies. 

**  The  long  arrears  of  Ridicule  to  pay, 

«« And  drag  rdnctant  Dulness  back  to  day/' 


The  CoLUMBiJD^  a  Poem,  by  Joel  BARLOWi-^Pfdladelfihia^  C.  b* 
A,  Conrad  IsT  C0.  Quarto^fifi.  470.  Printed  by  Pry  tsT  Kammerer. 

A  quarto  epic  poem — ^polished  by  twenty  years  labour— is« 
suing  in  all  the  pomp  of  typographical  elegance  from  an  Ameri- 
can pres^— the  author  an  American— •the  theme^  the  history  of 
our  own  country  I  What  an  era  in  our  literature !  What  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  our  arts!  what  a  subject  for  the  reviewer! 

Employed,  as  the  critic  in  this  country  has  long  been/ in  hunt- 
ing down  party  pamphlets  and  boarding-school  novels,  fast-day 
sermons,  and  <<  such  small  deer/'  it  is  with  proud  satisfaction  that 
he  at  length  sees. his  field  enlarged— his  subjects  rise  in  dignity 
and  importance.  As  some  young  knight  of  Arthur's  Ck>urt9  who* 
through  lack  of  fair  achievement,  yet  bore  his  shield  unblazoned 
and  his  ^purs  ungUt^  after  many  a  tedious  hour  of  joumey,  at 
length  espied  some  Paynim  Castle  huge  and  rude,  with  ^  donjon 
high  where  captives  wail,**  and  every  promise  of  adventure/ meet 
fcr  knightly  prowess,  even  so,  gentle  reader,  with  such^feelings 
does  the  critic  now  gaze  on  the  splendid  volume  be^re  hinu 
Proudly  he  turns  from  the  detection ^f  vulgar  imposture  and  the 
ridicule  of  wild  absurdity  to  meet  his  nobler  task. 

The  subject  of  the  Columbiad  is  national  and  patriotic.  It  was 
Mr.  Barlow's  early  ambition,  to  raise  the  epic  song  of  his  nation—* 
to  select  from  her  annals  the  most  brilliant  portions  of  American 
history— .to  wreath  them  into  one  chaplet  of  immorul  verse,  and 
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present  the  splendid  offering  with  filial  reverence  to  the  genius  of 
his  country.  Mr.  B.  readily  perceived  that  "  most  of  the  events  of 
the  revolution  were  so  recent,  so  important,  and  so  well  known  as 
to  render  them  inflexible  to  the  hand  of  fiction. 

"  The  poem,  therefore,  could  not  be  modelled  after  that  regu- 
lar epic  form  which  the  more  splendid  works  of  this  kind  have  ta- 
ken, and  on  which  their  success  is  supposed  in  a  great  measureHo 
depend.  The  attempt  would  have  been  highly  injudicious ;  it  must 
have  diminished  and  debased  a  series  of  actions  which  were  really 
great  in  themselves,  and  could  not  be  disfigured  without  losing 
their  interest." 

Hence  it  became  necessary  for  the  poet  to  look  around  for 
some  interesting  tale  of  history  or  fiction  which  might  give  unity 
and  effect  to  the  mass  of  unconnected  facts,  and  thus  (to  borrow  an 
image  of  Dr.  Darwin)  form  a  festoon  of  roses  connecting  together 
his  series  of  miniature  history  pieces.  How  Mr.  B  has  succeed- 
ed in  this  part  of  his  work,  may  be  best  judged  by  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  plot,  incident  and  dialogue  of  his  poem. 

The  poem  opens  with  an  invocation  to  Freedom,  brief,  vigo- 
rous and  elegant.  Columbus  is  then  discovered  in  a  dungeon, 
into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the  "  cold-hearted  Ferdinand," 
where  he  lies  lone,  feverish  and  dejected.  His  "deep-felt  sor- 
rows burst  from  his  breast"  in  a  long  lamentation  over  his  sad 
fate,  rather  heavy  and  unnatural.  While  the  hapless  man  is  thus 
venting  his  grief) 

— ^i-  a  thundering  sound 
Rolled  thro  the  shuddering  walls  and  shook  the  ground  -, 
Oer  all  the  dungeon  where  black  arches  bend. 
The  roofs  unfold,  and  streams  of  ligbr  descend ; 
The  growing  splendor  fills  the  astonisht  room« 
And  gales  ethereal  breathe  a  glad  perfume. 
Robed  in  the  radiance,  moves  a  form  serene. 
Of  human  structure,  but  of  heavenly  mien. 
Tall  rose  his  stature,  youth's  endearing  grace 
Adorned  his  limbs  and  brightened  in  bis  face. 
Loose  oer  his  locks  the  star  of  evening  hung» 
And  tounds  melodious  issued  horn  his  tongue. 

This  celestial  visitor  announces  himself  as  Hesper,  the  guar- 
dian genius  of  the  western  hemisphere.  After  administering  some 
consolation  to  the  dejected  mariner;  he  leads  him  forth  to  the 
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mount  of  vision.  Europe  gradually  recedes  from  their  view,  and 
the  continent  of  America  rises  into  sight ;  of  the  natural  appear- 
ance of  which  in  its  uncultivated  state^  a  kind  of  poetical  birds-eye 
yiew  is  given. 

Columbus,  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  natives  of  this 
noble  territory,  puts  some  philosophical  queries  to  his  celestial 
friend)  touching  the  dissimilarity  of  the  human  race  in  different 
climates;  to  which  Hesper  replies  with  a  very  ingenious  theory 
and  some  commonplace  declamation.  Mexico,  Cusco  and  Quito 
now  rise  in  gorgeous  perspective.  This  leads  to  an  account  of  the 
founders  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  which  is  followed  by  a  long  tale 
of  the  exploits  of  the  Inca,  papac,  and  his  son  Rocha,  not  very  in« 
teresting  and  certainly  not  much  to  the  purpose. 

All  Europe  now  appears  in  vision.  Ximenes,  Wolsey,  the  Me- 
dici, Erasmus,  Luther,  the  Reformers,  Loyola,  the  fury  Inquisi- 
TioN,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  successively  stalk  over  the  stage. 
The  discoverers  of  America  are  seen  setting  out  on  their  expedi- 
tions. Uesper  gives  a  view  of  the  colonial  system  and  its  effects 
an  liberty  and  morals.  Lord  Delaware  arrives-*is  received  by  the 
river-gods,  one  of  whom  salutes  him  with  a  prophetic  speech. 
The  country  is  rapidly  cleared  and  settled ;  and  a  new  scene  of 
action  opens.  Canada,  Braddock,  Amherst,  Wolfe,  the  first  Con- 
gress. The  giant  form  of  the  demon  War  strides  across  the  con- 
tinent. Then  follow  in  rapid  succession,  Qunker's  bill, — the  death 
of  Montgomery, — the  loss  of  New- York,  and  the  whole  history  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  in  which  scarcely  any  fact  or  name  of  note 
is  omitted.  The  whole  of  which,  together  with  an  episode  or  two 
is  compressed  with  admirable  dexterity  into  two  books  and  a  half, 
(about  1 600  lines.) 

After  being  thus  rapidly  whirled  along,  we  are  at  length  per- 
mitted to  breathe  in  the  eighth  book ;  which  opeQS  with  a  hymn  to 
Peace,  and  a  eulogy  of  the  heroes  slain  during  the  war.  A  long  po- 
litical disquisition  which  succeeds,  is  interrupted  by  Mount  Atlas, 
the  guardian  power  of  Africa,  roaring  across  the  Atlantic  to  his 
brother  Hesper  a  violent  invective  against  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade,  which  he  concludes  by  a  tremendous  threat  of  destroying 
the  whole  American  continent. 

Hesper  now  again  rolls  back  the  tide  of  time,  and  exhibits  his 
land  in  its  savage  state,  and  then  points  out  its  rapid  improvetfcnt. 
Vol.  I,  G 
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Fisheries— fur  trade— -Franklin— Rittcnhousc— Godfrey's  quad- 
rant—West— Copely^-TrunibulI—Mr».  Wright's  Wax**work— 
M'Fingal— Dr.  Dwight— Col.  Humphreys.  The  vision  is  suspend- 
ed. A  philosophical  conversation  ensues,  in  virhich  the  Genius 
descants  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  society,  in  the  true  slang 
of  philosophy.  He  takes  a  view  of  the  human  mind  in  its  differ- 
ent states  of  refinement)  predicts  the  gradual  but  sure  advance- 
ment of  human  science  and  happiness,  and  the  establishment  of 
perpetual  peace  under  a  universal  federal  system.  The  vision  is 
resumed  and  the  whole  earth  is  exhibited  In  panorama.  Hesper 
indulges  himself  in  the  wildest  theories  of  human  perfectibility. 
Government,  Commerce,  and  Science  are  exhibited  to  Columbus 
in  their  highest  state  of  perfection.  A  universal  language  is  at* 
tained;  and  the  splendid  scene  concludes  with  a  view  of  a  general 
Congress  from  all  nations  assembled  to  establish  the  political  har- 
mony of  mankind. 

Such  is  the  plot  which  Mr.  B.  proudly  asserts  to  be  the  best 
possible  of  which  his  subject  would  alimit.  Our  readers  will  doubt* 
)ess  perceive  from  this  brief  analysis,  what  the  readers  of  the  Co- 
lumbiad  may  learn  fi*om  a  much  more  laborious  operation,  that 
the  poem,  however  brilliant  in  it  parts,  must  necessarily  as  a  whole 
be  devoid  of  interest. 

We  look,  but  look  in  vain,  for  that  unity  of  fable^  that  regular 
succession  of  incident  and  vivid  exhibition  of  varied  character, 
which  constitute  the  most  powerful  charm  of  a  narrative  poem. 
Mr.  Barlow's  work  is  a  sort  of  poetical  magic  lantern ;  and  while 
ten  thousand  gaudy  figures  dance  rapidly  along  the  wall  of  Co- 
himbus's  dungeon,  the  Genius  of  America  kindly  officiates  as  a 
showman,  and  informs  the  spectator  that  here  he  may  «see  Qui- 
to's plains  o'erlook  their  proud  Peru,**  and  there 

—  Sage  Rittenhouse  with  ardent  eye 
Lifl  the  long  tube  and  pierce  the  starry  aky ; 

Yonder  you  may  behold  Mrs.  Wright  making  wax-work,  and  a 
Utile  farther  to  the  other  side^ 

Yon  raeteor-mantlcd  hill  see  Franklin  tread. 
Heaven^  awful  thunders  rolling  o'er  his  head  j 

Prau^ntly  a  map  of  North  America  flits  before  us ;  and  then  come 
Washington  and  Manco  Capac,  the  river  Delaware  and  Lord 
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Cornwallis,  the  Genius  of  Cruelty,  and  General  Greene.  They 
<<  come  like  shadows,  so  depart,"  leaving  the  mind  bewildered 
and  the  memory  confused. 

Froni  this  radical  error  in  the  general  design  and  ground- 
work of  the  poem,  beside  the  want  of  interest,  other  defects  al- 
most spontanjously  arise.  The  author  has  heaped  together  such 
an  immense,  dbcordant  mass  of  characters,  facts,  and  descriptions 
-—such  an  Iliad  of  heroes  is  crammed  into  a  nutshell,  that  the  space 
allotted  to  each  compartment  must  of  necessity  be  very  small. 
Hence  the  poet  is  almost  necessanly  compelled  to  an  exuberant 
use  of  allegorical  delineation.  As  his  characters  have  no  room 
to  develop  themselves  by  action>  he  is  obliged  to  decorate  his  per- 
sonages with  emblematic  badges,  and  to  embody  their  passions 
and  motives  into  allegorical  forms.  Thus  his  sages  are  presen- 
ted to  your  view  (as  you  may  see  portraits  in  the  window  of  a 
print-shop)  surrounded  by  air-pumps  and  telescopes,  piles  of 
books  and  heaps  of  chymical  apparatus.  With  the  same  rage 
for  allegorical  personification,  Cruefty  is  seated  on  the  de^k  of 
the  prison-ship.  Inquisition  stalks  over  Spain,  and  War  attended 
by  his  whole  family,  his  wife  Discord,  and  his  two  twin  daugh- 
ters Famine  and  Pestilence,  strides  across  the  Atlantic,  disgorg- 
ing from  his  mouth 

Pikes,  muskets,  mortars,  guns  and  globes  of  fire. 
And  lighted  bombs  that  fusing  trails  expire. 

Id  the  same  taste  General  Burgoyne  is  described  as 

A  warrior,  ensig^ned  with  a  various  crown; 
Mynies  and  laureb  equal  honors  joined. 
Which  arras  had  purchased  and^U^Muses  twin'd ; 
His  sword  waved  forward,  <^^|^|B|tt^  ^y^> 
Seemed  sharing  empires  in  tlie  ^sTOii^Hsky. 
Beside  him  rose  a  herakl  to  proclaim 
His  various  honors,  titles,  feats  and  fame. 

^  again,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh-— 

High  on  the  tallest  deck  majestic  shone 

Sage  Raleigh,  pointing  to  the  western  sun. 

His  eye  bent  forward,  ardent  and  sublime, 

Seem'd  piercing  nature,  and  evolving  time. 

Beside  him  stood  a  globe  whose  figure  trac*d  ^ 

A  future  empire  in  each  present  waste.  ^ 
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All  former  works  of  men  behind  him  8hono» 
Trae'd  by  his  hand  in  ever  during  stone  i 
On  his  calm  brow  a  varioas  crown  displays 
The  hero's  laurel,  and  the  scholar's  bays. 
His  graceful  limbs  in  steely  mail  were  drcst. 
The  bright  star  burning  on  his  lofty  breast 

So  too  Washington,  Cornwallis,  Franklin—but  \o  cite  every 
instance  Uiat  might  be  given,  were  to  extract  half  the  volume. 

Having  thus  declared  our  decided  disapprobation  of  the  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  B's  poem,  we  do  not  know  whether  we  are  bound 
by  any  ci^non  of  criticism  to  furnissb  him  with  a  better.  But  as 
it  happens  that  one  occurs  at  this  moment,  which  to  us  appears 
infinitely  preferable,  we  shall  even  wave  our  privilege^  and  pre- 
sent  it  to  the  poet.  We  would  advise  him  to  follow  where  Vir- 
gil leads  the  way.  Why  might  not  the  whole  story  of  Colum- 
bus, like  that  of  ^neas,  be  worked  up  into  an  interesting  fable  ? 
Surely  the  voyages  and  labours  of  the  Genoese  mariner  would 
form  as  good  a  ground-work  as  those  of  the  Trojan  chief,  for  a 
national  ^d  historic  poem . 

The  acuteness  of  the  critics  of  the  Warburtonian  school  can 
perceive  the  features  of  Augustus  lurking  under  those  of  £neas. 
It  would  require  much  less  ingenuity  to  shadow  forth  in  the  po- 
etic Columbus,  the  character  and  actions  of  the  great  founder  of 
the  American  Republic.  The  patient  prudence  of  Washington, 
his  calmness,  bis  moderation,  bis  various  labours  in  camp  and 
cabinet,  might  all,  in  this  way,  be  vividly  porirayed.  The  geo- 
graphy of  our  country,  in  the  detail  of  which  Mr.  B.  takes  such 
delight,  and  which  certainly,  as  we  may  learn  from  every  page  of 
the  .£neid,  is  susceptible  of  the  most  powerful  poetic  effect, 
would  fall  very  naturally  into  the  narrative.  While  his  philoso- 
phy might  be  happily  introduced  in  conversations  between 
Columbus  and  a  learned  companion,  or  an  Indian  sage.  If  the 
poet  complain  that  this  plot  is  too  contracted  for  a  national  poem, 
Virgil  may  teach  him  how  to  enlarge  it.  Much  may  be  done  by 
simile  and  allusion,  much  by  prophecy  and  digression,  and  much 
by  means  of  the  celestial  machinery,  which  he  might  borrow  from 
J  Dryden,  of  the  guardian  angels  of  States. 

Finally,  perhaps,  the  future  glories  of  America  might  be 
op6|^  in  splendid  vision  to  the  hero,  and  that  brilliant  story, 
which  i?  now  feebly  expanded  through  ten  long  tooks^might 
ehinc  with  condensed  lustre  in  a  single  canto. 
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We  do  not  give  this  argument  as  the  beat /loaaiblcy  but  merely 
as  much  better  than  that  of  the  Columbiad.  Perhaps  too,  as  it  is 
but  a  transcript  of  that  of  the  ^neid,  it  might  require  a  Virgil  to 
execute  it. 

Thus  much  for  the  general  disposition  of  the  whole.  Let  us 
now  cast  a  rapid  glance  on  the  execution  of  the  parts.  The  first 
thing'  which  strikes  the  cursory  reader  is  a  certain  wearisome 
sameness  and  dull  repetition  of  favourite  phrases  and  perpetually 
recurring  rhymes.  For  example,  when  the  poet  has  decked  one 
of  his  personages  with  the  emblems  of  his  character  or  his  occu- 
I  pation,  and  placed  him  in  some  theatrical  attitude,  he  invariably 
gives  him  an  ^  ardent  eye,"  and  places  a  crotrn  of  science  or  of 
triumph  upon  his  brow.  The  same  barren  lack  of  invention  is 
stamped  upon  every  part  of  his  geographical  description;  in 
which,  as  we  above  hinted,  he  indulges  himself  beyond  Al  bounds, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  patient  reader.  After  having  tra- 
veiled  through  many  a  heavy  couplet, 

From  sultry  Mobile's  gulf-indented  shore 
To  where  Ontario  hears  his  Lawrence  roar. 

When  wc  have  seen  proud  Maragnon  and  Paraguay's  deep  chan- 
nel, broad  Delaware  and  majestic  Hudson,  gay  Piscataway  and 
swift  Kennebec,  we  begin  to  wish  for  repose.  But  alas  !  it  is  in 
vain.  Our  indefatigable  bard  continues  to  whirl  us  backward  and 
forward,  with  the  rapidity  of  a  postboy,  from  "Penn's  beauteous 
town,"  to  *^  imperial  Mexic"  and  "  Cusco's  shining  roofs."  At 
length  a  total  indifference,  bordering  on  disgust,  creeps  upon  us.  • 
Even  the  speeches  and  conflicts  of  his  river-gods,  fail  to  rouse  us 
fram  our  apathy,  and  we  see, 

New- York  ascend  o'er  Hudson's  seaward  isles 
And  fling  the  sunbeams  from  the  glittering  tiles, 
Albania  opening  thro  the  distant  wood 
Roll  her  rich  treasures  o'er  her  parent  flood, 

vith  much  the  same  feelings  with  which  we  read  in  Dr.  Morse's 
Gazetteer  that  "  Weathersfield  is  a  post-town  in  Connecticut, 
five  miles  south-east  from  Hartford, adorned  with  an  elegant  brick 
meeting-house,  an^i  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  girls  and  the 
sawor  of  its  onions." 
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Next  after  geography,  philosophical  declamation  seems  to  be 
Mr.  B.'s  favourite  employment  for  his  muse.  Of  the  many  pages 
tliroug^  which  he  indnlges  this  propensity,  some  are  filled  with 
original  and  ingenious  theories,  many  with  commonplace  rant 
(as  Sir  Archy  M'Sarcasm  would  say)  "  varra  true  and  Tarra  novel," 
and  morcr— by  far  the  greater  part,— with  the  cant  of  the  Dar- 
winian and  Parisian  schools.  We  presume  that,  at  this  time  of 
day,  few  of  our  readers  have  much  further  curiosity  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  will,  however,  refer  them  to  the  disquisition  on  the  cau- 
ses of  the  dissimilarity  of  men  in  different  climates,  contidned  in 
the  beginning  of  the  second  book,  as  exhibiting  no  imfavourable 
specimen  of  our  author's  powers  of  reasoning  in  verse. 

Mr.  B.  appears  to  have  but  an  imperfect  command  of  the  in- 
ferior and  mechanical  arts  of  poetry.  His  rhymes  are  deficiejit  in 
variety  and  richness,  and  often  grossly  inaccurate ;  and  his  versifi- 
cation is  sometimes  disfigured  by  the  most  feeble  and  prosaic 
lines,  such  as  these  : 

Mark  mbdem  Earope  with  her  feudal  codes. 
Serfs,  villains,  vassals,  nobles,  kings  and  gods, 
Wage  endless  wars ;  not  fighting  to  be  free, 
hut  cujumpeau  whose  base  herd  they'll  be. 

And  again, 

Widfi  over  eartli  his  annual  freshet  strays. 

And  highland  drench  with  lowland  draim  repays. 

Many  of  his  most  poetioal  passages  are  debased  by  unlucky  vul* 
garisms,or  ludicrous  minuteness  of  description.  The  fiend  Cruel- 
ty is  introduced  with  very  powerful  effect,  and  the  personification 
is  supported  with  great  ability  till  she  displays  her  ^<  slow-poison- 
ous drugs,  and  loads  of  putrid  meat,"  while 

Disease  bangs  drizzling  from  her  slimy  locks, 
And  hot  contagion  iuuet  from  her  box* 

The  simile  of  the  archer  Tell  is  marred  by  a  ludicrous  allite- 
ration, the  arrow  flies  from  the  hand  of  the  patriot  father,  and 
^^  flicks  off  the  fiitifiin  from  the  smiling  boy."  In  another  passage, 
the  poet,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  bathos,  makes  channels  to  «ra/i 
the  redundant  lakes.''  All  this  surpiises  us  not  a  little.  In  the 
present  state  of  literature,  every  writer,  if  he  has  matter,  is  sel- 
dom deficient  in  style  ;    almost  every  one  who  rhymes,  rhymes 
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with  tolerable  elegance.      That  a  writer  of  Mr.  Barlow's  powers 
should  fail  in  these  minutiae  is  singular  indeed. 

There  is  a  strange  incongruity  in  the  versification  and  style  of 
the  Columbiad.  Some  portions  of  it^seem  to  be  modelled  on  the 
manner  of  Dryden  and  the  fathers  of  English  song;  while  the 
rest  glitters  with  all  the  trick  and  prettiness  of  the  school  of  Dar- 
win. All  the  verses,  however,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern 
structure,  move  along  with  apparent  labour  and  effort.  The 
sense  seems  to  follow  the  rhyme,  not  the  rhyme  the  sense.  Eve- 
ry couplet  appears  to  have  been  separately  laboured,  and  then  the 
whole  strung  together  as  conveniently  as  might  be.  Hence  the 
sense  is  often  broken  and  disjointed,  and  we  are  even  sometimes 
at  a  loss  for  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  sentence.  This, « 
however,  although  the  general,  is  not  the  universal  character  of 
our  poet*8  verses.  He  occasionally  bursts  forth  in  short  but  vigo- 
rous flights,  some  of  which,  had  they  been  found  in  Absalom  and 
Architophel,  would  not  have  dishonoured  Dryden  in  his  noblest 
efforts.  Take  for  instance  the  following  burst  of  patriotic  indig- 
nation in  his  narrative  of  the  expedition  agunst  Quebec,  headed 
,  by  the  traitor  Arnold: 

Ah !  gallant  troop !  deprived  of  half  the  praise. 
That  deeds  like  yours  in  other  times  repays ; 
Since  your  prime  chief  (the  favorite  erst  of  fame 
Hath  sunk  so  deep  his  hateful  hideous  name. 
That  every  honest  muse  with  horror  flings 
The  name  unsounded  from  her  sacred  strings ; 
Else  what  high  tones  of  rapture  must  have  told 
The  first  great  actions  of  a  chief  so  bold, 
Twas  his,  'twas  yours,  to  brave  unusual  storms. 
To  tame  rude  nature  in  its  drearest  forms,  &c. 

We  cannot  dismiss  Mr.  Barlow  as  a  poet  without  first  taking 
him  to  task  for  some  petty  offences  against  the  purity  of  the 
English  language.  The  first  misdemeanor  in  this  way  is  of  New- 
England  origin ;  we  mean  the  using  neuter  verbs  as  actives,  and 
vice  versa.  Thus  «  Nature  broods  the  mass,"  for  broods  over; 
Columbus  «  sweata  the  cold  earth,"  for  sweats  upon ;  Egyptian 
gardens  "  ^row  the  vegetable  god,"  and  the  "  lordling  knave 
Jtlcheg  whom  he  can."*    With  the  same  latitude  nouns  are  trans- 


*  In  this  last  instance  the  verb  filch  seems  used  instead  of  plunder,  cer- 
tainly incorrectly. 
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muted  into  verbs,  as  to  bulwark — to  base—to  scabbard^o  bluff. 
The  poet's  next  offence^  doubtless  at  the  instigation  of  the  Devil> 
against  the  peace  of  English  scholars  and  their  dignity,  is  a  most 
violent  propensity  to  the  introduction  of  strange  new-fangled 
words-— words  from  which  Lestiphanes  himself  would  have 
shrunk  back  in  dismay.  In  place  of  the  honest  old  English  word 
«  sad**  he  astounds  us  with  trist  and  contnsted.  Then  he  thunders 
upon  us  with  his  crasse»  condependent,  cosmogyre^  cosmogyral, 
colon  (not  in  a  grammatical  or  anatomical  sense,  but  in  a  French 
idiom,  for  cultivator,  colonist)  croupe,  role,  fluvial,  multifiuvian^ 
brume,  impalm,  beamful,  fulminents,  imbeaded,  ludibrious,  and 
many  more,  which,  to  pronounce,  would  require  tho  lungs  of 
Stentor,  and  the  mouth  of  Garagantua. 

We  have  now,  we  trust,  with  much  impariiality,  delivered 
our  opinion  of  the  poetical  merits  of  the  Columbiad.  We  will 
not  elevate  our  American  bard  to  the  rank  of  the  Dii  majorum 
gentium  of  poetry,  nor  degrade  him  to  the  level  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Dunciad.  We  place  his  work  «  behind  the  foremost,  and  be- 
fore the  last,"  on  the  same  shelf  with  Wilkie'sEpigoniad,  Hoole's 
Arthur,  and  Pyc's  Alfred ;  and  perhaps  but  little  below  the  Madoc 
of  Southey,  the  Conquest  of  Canaan  of  D  wight,  and  the  Exodiad 
of  Cumberland  and  Burgess.  The  notes  to  the  Columbiad  are 
full  of  strange  and  curious  matter;  these  may  perhaps  furnish 
a  subject  for  some  future  review. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE— ^FQR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 
LAURA.— ./f  new  A''oveL 

Wc  took  up  this  book,  as  we  generally  do  modern  novels,  with, 
the  expectation  of  finding  an  ordinary  love  adventure  insipidly 
told,  or  wrought  up  with  far-fetched  words  and  laboured  sentences 
into  a  production  still  more  insupportable;  but  we  must  confess 
that  we  never  have  been  more  agreeably  disappointed.  It  is  true, 
the  story  has  nothing  in  it  marvellous  or  extraordinary ;  it  neitheir 
surprises  nor  rivets  the  attention  by  intricacy  of  plot.  The  heroine, 
a  young  female,  endowed  with  beauty,  uncommon  powers  of  mindy 
and  a  glowing  imagination,  loses  her  mother,  her  only  friend,  at 
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the  age  of  fifteen,  and  while  deploring  her  loss  becomes  acciden- 
tally acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who  discerns  her  worth,  &lls  in 
love  with  her,  and  finds  his  attachment  returned.  Pressed  by  cold 
relatives  to  a  marriage  at  whi^h  her  feelings  revolt,  she  prefers 
putting  herself,  to  escape- frt>ii(  it,  under  the  protection  of  her  lover. 
From  this  first  false  step  further  imprudencies  arise,  and  mbery 
and  destruction,  as  usual,  are  the  consequences.  No  tale  can  be 
more  simple ;  the  occurrences  are  such  as  every  observer  of  life 
too  frequently  meets  with ;  but  they  are  related  with  a  choice  of 
expression'so  happy,  in  a  language  so  elegant  and  melodious,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  chaste  and  unaffected,  that  we  cannot  discover 
the  sentence  which  could  be  spared,  or  the  word  that  seemed  to 
be  sought  for.  The  thoughts  of  the  author  appear  to  be  neatly  and 
harmoniously  conceived  in  the  first  instance,  and  such  is  the  ge- 
nius pervading  the  whole  narrative  that  we  could  read  it,  and  ac- 
tually have  read  it,  again  and  again,  with  that  exquisite  pleasure 
with  which  we  would  Attend  the  execution  of  a  first  rate  piece  of 
music,  though  often  heard  previously,  or  stand  for  hours  {asci- 
nated  before  the  same  beautiful  picture. 

We  forbear  making  extracts,  for  were  we  to  begin  we  should 
.not  know  when  to  stop;  nor  do  we  think  it  requisite,  for  we  can- 
not doubt  that  the  book  to  be  read  needs  only  to  be  known,  and  that 
the  American  public,  by  showing  a  due  sensibility  on  the  occasion^ 
will  encourage  a  writer  of  whom  it  ought  to  feel  proud. 

This  writer,  as  we  have  since  perceived  by  the  advertisemeuty 
b  the  same  lady  who  published  about  a  year  ago  a  collection  of 
letters  written  from  St.  Domingo.  We  recognize  the  style  and  the 
talents,  which  had  already  obtained  our  admiration;  but  the 
work  before  us  is  more  finished,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Mr  author  may  diligently  prosecute  a  career  of  mental  exertion 
for  which  she  seems  so  eminently  qualified. 

How  she  acquired  or  retained  the  purity  of  taste  to  which  this 
namttive  is  indebted  for  all  its  beauties,  in  an  age  when  writers, 
from  want  of  superior  aluiities  seem  reduced  to  seek  in  eccentric, 
city-and  deviation  from  nature  the  means  of  awakening  interest; 
when  inost  of  the  fashionable  novels  disgust  by  a  bombastical  as- 
semhlage  of  unmeaning  words,  appearing  themselves  a^onlshti 
how  they  came  together,  and  are  rendered  only  somewhat  less, 
obnoxiotts  by  being  crammed  with  the  spoils  of  better  times,  as  a 
Vol.  I.  H 
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yrench  ra^ut  is  with  forced  balls— wo  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive, 
^ut  we  are  g^lad  that  the  fact  existS)  and  while  we  have  availed 
tturseWes  of  this  opportunitjr  of  thus  expressing  the  praise  due  to 
merit,  we  feel  cooildent  that  it  will  be  reechoed  by  every  one  who 
pi^ruses  tbi^  charming  performance. 


THEATRICAL. 

MisM  Pofic  and  Signora  Storacc, 

Miss  Pope  and  Signora  Storace^  two  actresses  in  the  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  who  for  many  years  have  been  favourites  of  the 
British  metropolis,  retired  from  the  stage  in  May  last,  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  their  dajrs  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  fortune  which 
their  youth  had  acquired. 

Miss  Pope,  in  early  life,  is  said  to  have  been  a  successful  re- 
presentative of  the  liveliest  parts  in  lower  comedy.  Churchill  par- 
ticularly mentions  her  excellence  in  Cherry^  Coritma^  and  two  or 
three  more  such  parts.  Though  she  was  not  remarkably  excellent 
in  elegant  comedy,  probably  from  her  want  of  those  physical  requi- 
sites of  voice  and  person,  which  are  necessary  for  the  Lady  Tovm^ 
iya  and  the  Lady  Teazles ;  yet,  in  what  is  called  genteel  comedy 
she  was  almost  always  admirable.  She  also  excelled  in  some  parts 
of  vulgar  cpmedy;  but  the  species  of  character  in  which  her  most 
complete  merit  evinced  itself,  was  that  of  pert,  forward,  intrigu- 
ing dhambermaids.  There  is  no  one  of  the  common  emotions 
discernible  in  persons  of  this  class,  which  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  studied  by  Miss  Pope  ;  and  the  effect  of  her  study  was  an 
exquisite  resemblance  of  nature.  The  secession  of  Miss  Pope  is 
considered  a  great,  and,  at  present,  irreparable  loss  to  Drury  Lane 
Theatre. 

Signora  Storace  took  leave  of  the  stage  in  a  musical  address 
written  by  Coleman.  She  was  so  affected  that  she  fkinted,  and 
was  carried  off  amid  loud  peals  of  applause  from  all  parts  of  the 
bouse.  Many  of  the  spectators  thinking  she  was  still  actings  gave 
her  credit  for  more  theatrical  skill  than  genuine  feeliiig. 
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Signora  Storace  was  an  exi^Ieht  sihger ;  tmd  htlr  Voice  it  not 
yet  worn  out.  The  loss  of  her  theatriciil  powers  will  not  be  Wt. 
She  was  not  considered  an  agreeable  actress  thoiigh  sh^  possessed 
t  kind  of  boittcrm^  merrihient  that  pleaded  adme  elAisiBi  ^  1191 
audience. 


Mysterious  Bride. 
A  Play  called  the  Mysterious  Bride^  the  production  of  the  well- 
known  and  fashionable  Mr.  SkifRngton,  has  appeared  in  London, 
and  been  received  with  no  inconsiderable  interest. 


Mrs.  Mattocks. 

Though  the  last  theatrical  season  in  London  has  not  been  fer- 
tilC)  in  performances  creditable  to  the  managers,  or  entertaining 
to  the  people,  it  has  produced  several  important  secessions  among 
the  veterans  of  the  stage.  Among  others,  we  have  to  notice  thfe 
secession  of  Mrs.  Mattocks.  She  took  her  benefit  on  the  7th  of 
June  last  After  the  play  of  The  Wonder j  in  which,  for  the  last 
time,  she  played  the  character  of  the  Chambermaid,  an  od^  dn 
Shakspeare  was  recited;  and  then,  Mrs.  Mattocks  came  forward 
and  took  her  last  farewell  of  the  stage.  She  was  very  much  af- 
fected, and  expressed  her  gratitude  for  the.kindhess  that  had  been 
shown  her  in  a  tremulous  tone.  Every  body  was  touched,  and  the 
sympathetic  feeling  of  the  audience  was  increased  when  she  said, 
she  had  been  for  fifty-eight  years  before  the  public.  When  she 
expressed  a  belief  that  though  no  one  would  be  found  more  grate- 
ful than  herself  for  the  favours  of  the  public,  yet,  many  might 
be  found  better  entitled  to  ihat  favour,  loud  cries  of  <*  «o,  never" 
burst  from  all  quarters  of  the  house.  She  repeated  her  ackowledg- 
ments,  and,  supported  by  Mr.  Cook  retired  forever. 

Mrs.  Mattocks  was  a  most  truly  entertaining  comedian.  Her 
talent,  indeed,  was  of  a  broad  and  farcical,  rather  than  a  chaste 
and  elegant  turn.  Her  greatest  excellence  was  in  the  representa- 
tion of  chambermaids  and  of  would-be-fashionables ;  and  the  broad 
pertness  of  intrigue  required  for  the  former  cast  of  characters,  as 
well  as  the  farcical  whim  that  is  necessary  for  the  latter,  is  not,  it 
is  thought,  likely  to  find  for  a  long  while  a  representative  who 
may  put  in  claims  to  an  equality  with  Mrs.  5Iattocks. 
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Mrs.  MMoekt  w^  tbr  ahttref  the  iate  Mn  IjewU  HaUmb, 

'  the  gveat  fittba^  of  the  Ai»encaii8tige.  Wotldlf  embercaaBmenis 
compelled  their  iiilhev  when  las  daughter  was  qbXj  four  fears  ok), 
to  qeic  England)  and  trjr  his  foitene  in  America.  Their  aunt  Bar- 

^  ringtony  an  actress  Of  merit,  with  true  sisterly  affection,  |ireTailed 
on  Mr.  Hallam  to  leave  our  hemlne  under  her  proteetion.  •  She 
didnet.neglect  her  charge;  her  husfband  and  herself  became  pa- 

*■  ttnts  to  her  in  the  tenderest  sense  of  the  word^  and  gc? e  her  an 
expensive  and  a  finiahed  education. 

Her  fin^r,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  diisoountry^  became  ma- 
nager of  the  theatres  in  l^ew-Vork,  Charleston  and  Philadelphia, 

'■-  «nd  realized  a  fortune  often  diousand  pounds;  but  bis  family  lost 

^  the  whde  in  the  revolution. 

At  four  years  and  a  half  old.  Miss  Hallam  performed  for  her 
^mcle's  benefit,  at  Covent  Garden,  the  part  of  the «« PaHab  GirC* 
in  Gay's  <^  What  d'ye  Call  it/'  She  was  so  very  diminutivq»  that 
a  gentleman  whimsically  said,  <<  he  could  hear  her  very  weH^inU  he 
could  not  eee  her  vitkout  a  glasa.** 

At  fifteen,  our  heroine  made  her  regular  debut  at  the  same 
theatre^  in  the  character  oi  Juliet;  and  from  that  time  till  her  j?e- 
tirement  from  the  stage  (with  the  exception  of  one  winter,  passed 
in  Liverpool,  when  Mr.  Mattocks  was  manager  there)  she  inva- 
riably continued  at  Covent  Garden,  and  has  been  for  a  long  series 
^years  a  distinguished  favourite.  It  is  reported  that  the  queen 
has  allowed  Mrs.  Mattocks  a  pension  of  300/  a  year. 


SPORTIKG  INTIXLIGENCE-.POR  THE  FORT  FOLIO. 

If  the  non-intercourse  Bill,  now  before  Congress,  should  be 
^passed  into  a  Law,  and  take  effect  at  an  early  period,  it  will  be  a 
^nbst  unfortunate  occurrence  for  our  friends  of  the  Whip.  For,  be 
it  known,  to  whom  it  may  concern,  that  driving  is  now  "  aU  the 
go*^  among  the  <^  ctever'Onea*^  in  London,  and  that  two  rival  clubs, 
^  The  Bitouchi^VK^  «  ^otmin-hand^**  lately  established,  intend 
to  send  out  to  us  a  pair  of  fashionable  Plenipos,srid  tobe^ibiotv- 
ing'onei^  with  appropriate  equipages,  to  contend  for  supremacy 
on  the  American  Turf.  As  the  law  may  give  sufficient  time  ft>r 
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Ihflir  fffimr  c«ttsr% rni^-it^^eertt^Mipn^*  pw^  ^^"i*c  acNiQii^  of 
dieirckdma  to  piiblicr&ir«ie^  a^rr^tluitf  our  6iif^ii^.^op<f«i^«%>««rw 
Ato>  and  wouid4utfii$AifmabkBym9^  bo  ^^  ufi*$<h4he-tbiTig^*'  ^  d$mde 
in  a  ermct/'  BXid'AyvMt^qff^*U^.ti»vi  leaders.  *     -  ^ 

*  lends  to  iionui^.iisr^iiviilfe  «iii«nfoyf  And*  though  we  dunk  ^ 
chance  of  success  in  this  country  is  not  greats  yet  ve  wiU  not 
pfretendto  decide  tha.iqfuestlon  by  the  musty  old  mkl^  o{-good« 
stfse  and  ikro|Hiatyi  hut  leave  it  to  be  determined  by  the  aU- 
giofions  uneertainty  of  whim,  fashion  and  ci^ce.  This  third 
Club  is  called  the  Wheelbarrow  Club.  It  prides  itself  on  the 
m^tfk^Bcd  nlt;aiity  4>f  the  ^ppeli^ion.*  It  is  truO)  the  Wheelbar- 
row YaoLf  time  immeiporial)  been  considered  only  fit  for  the  hsnds 
of  portersi  scavengers  and  malefactors;  but,  in  this  age  of  woo- 

'  dersj  when  old*&Bhiooed  prejudices  are  contemnedt  k  Is  to  be 
drawn  by  the  finest  Arabian  coursers,  guided  by  the  Phaetons  of 
tiie  dsys  and  graced  by  all  the  Beauties  of  the  netpopolts.  A  cor« 
respondent  informs^  that  the  spirit  of  speculation  in  this  ooe*  ' 
wheel^arriage  is  so  great,  that,  erery  fish^woman,  Sec.  &c.  who 
owns  oncf  co^iders  the  possesion  equal  to  a  fortune.  We  can- 
not, however,  place  entire  confidence  in  our  correspondent's  as- 
sertion that,  *^fat  Moir  sold  hers  to  his  grace  the  Duke  of  — .«^ 
for  1000  guineas;  nor  that  <<  yellow  Jack'*  exchanged  his. for  the 
splendid,  but  now  <<  untonnia/i**  equipage  of  the  charming  coun- 
tess of——. 

Though  we  cannot,  at  present,  decide  whether  the  "  Barou-* 
diff**  or  the  <<  Four-in-hand^  Plenipos  will  be  the  "  Ton"  on  this 
side  of  the  AtiaptiAi  we.>will_  venture  to  suggast  one.  great  obsta- 
cle to  the  success  of.  the  Wheelbarrow  envoy,  particularly  in 
Philadelphia.  In  th'is  city,  our  untutored  minds  are  very  apt,  by  a 
natural  association  of  hicas,  when  this  subject  is  mentioneif,'to 
revert  to  the  use  to  which  a  late  law  of  the  land  doomed  the  once- 
degraded  vehicle,  from  which  thi^  club  receives  its  name ;  and, 


*  Some  of  the  s<ineamid^  members,  w^hed  H  osIled.by  the  Fitnchterm 
-  fbr  thtaeamsge,  **JjaBrmeut/'  bat  a  Urge  jni^orityt  voted  in  favoiv.of4iie 
eUirioldEigris^.      ^  .  .   .  .    ,         .    .  .- 
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we  think,  tfaat  he  mosi  be  a  bold  mc^  if  he  attei»^  to  iatroduceic 
We,  ^oreorer,  give  fauja  warningf  whoever  he  maf  be$  ti»t  he 
runs  DO  small  risk  of  being  duUiecl,  through  Ufe*  with  the  very 
itonourable  title  of  ^  Jlke  Whetl^harrovMnany*  or,  as  the  Prench 
Would  say,  «  Le  BrouettierJ* 

But  to  the  point.  We  have  the  highest  authority  for  aseerfing' 
that  the  style  of  the  «  Battmeht  BtMng  Ctu^**  is  this.  The  prin- 
tdpal  affdcts  the  dress  of  a  coachman;  and  his  friend  who  attends 
hihi  imitates  the  appearance  of  the  tnafi  guetrdj  with  a  sti^p  and 
a  horn.  The  carriage  is  a  feaemblftnce  of  the  mail,  in  coleiir  and 
furniture,  and  the  box  has  a  sackcloth  for  a  seat.  The  pole  has 
chains  to  it,  which  the  <^  guecr-oneay"  in  technical  language  call— 
*  The  nmsic  qf  the  Bora.** 

The  **  Four-in-hand  Club,^*  at  present  o^posis  the  "  Barouche" 
In  reins,  whips  and  harness ;  and  have  appointed  d  grand  com- 
ihittee  of  titled  and  untitled  "  Dashers'*  to  devise  i  plan  for  a  car- 
Hage  that  will  «  take  off  the  shine^'  from  both  the  «  Barouche** 
«hd  the  «  Wheelbhrrovf.**  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  "  kitks  ufi  thb 
greatest  dusts**  but  we  hope,  that,  when  till  is  arranged  and  thei* 
Flenit)Oft  arrive  among  us,  we  shall  nbt  stare  with  stupid  amaze* 
ment,  as  we  were  wont  to  do  in  former  rusticated  timed,  but  be 
«  ufi  to  the  things**  ^  look  knowing^**  «  sv>ear  Uke  gem*eny**  «  quit 
the  simtile^ones**  "  take  the  fiats  m,**  ^^  be  <^  ina  tangent,**  and 
«  rfA-n  the  hindmost,** 

<«  Harnessed  Gentlemen.** 

Tired  of  my  pen,  I  laid  it  down,  and  took  up  a  favourite  novel. 
The  first  paragraph  that  presented  itself  contained  the  following 
tribute  to  Scotch  Gallantry,  which  so  greatly  pleased  mc,  that  I 
could  not  resist  the  desire  of  transcribing  it.  If  the  Highkind 
Laddies  who  are  so  fond  of  «  drawing  their  mistresses  ©«  the  ice^ 
Ifad  seQt  a  few  Plenipos  harnessed  in  their  best  style,  to  give  us 
the  "  ton,*'  they  would  have  been  "  all  the  go,**  Indeed,  so  great 
would  have  been  the  ^rage"  among  our  fair  fashionables  for 
*<  harnessed  beaus**  that  horses  would  have  been  thought  ^^  vulgar,** 
and  every  man  and  boy  in  the  community,  put  in  a  state  of  re- 
quisition. 

It  is  a  long-established  custom  when  the  neighbouring  lakes 
ef  Edinburg  are  frozen,  to  have  light  elegant  phaetons  made,  ia 
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which  the  geotlemen  display  their  gfdkoitfy)  by  drawing  tl^  la- 
dies upon  the  ice.  Miss  Douglass^  with  two  or  three  of  her 
compfiiiloDS,  mounted  one  of  these  yehicleS)  to  w^uchy  wi|h  fiv^ 
other  gentlemen,  I  had  the  honour  to  be  harnessed. 

"How  delightful  I"  cried  the  girb. 

*<  How  absurd !"  said  the  Vicar»  ^^  except  indeed  that  It  may 
serre  to  remind  men  of  their  affinity  to  asses." 

<«How  like  a  triumphant  entry  1'*  exclaimed  Miss  Margaret^ 
^l  really  did  not  imagine  the  Scotch  possessed  so  much  taste ; 
they  must  certainly  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Komamk  It  was*-r 
yeS)  I  think  it  was  Neroi  who  was  drawn  about  by  beautiful  wq- 
men." 

«  We  did  not)  however,  continue  to  exercise  our  honourable 
employment  for  %ny  length  of  time.  A  rumour  circulated  that 
the  ice  was  cracked ;  and  the  gentlemen  quickly  disengaging 
themselves  from  their  trappings,  slid  precipitately  to  the  shore* 
Those  who  knew  the  falsity  of  the  report  laughsd ;  those  who* 
thought  it  true  trembled ;  but  none  ventured  to  our  assistance^ 
It  might  Ute|*ally  be  said,  that  they  resplved  not  to  trust  theni* 
selves  on  slippery  ground.  I  ascribe  not  to  myself  a,ny  particu- 
lat  merit  for  not  deserting  my  post ;  they  would  all,  perhaps, 
have  staid,  had  they  been  equally  interested.  The  ladies  scream- 
ed ;  Miss  Douglass  fainted  with  terror ;  I  caught  her  in  my 
arms;  and,  forgetdng  my  situation,  attempted  to  bear  her  from 
the  carriage ;  but  my  feet  slipped,  and  I  received  so  violent  s 
fall,  that  it  deprived  me  of  my  senses,  and  effectually  set  love 
and  gallantry  at  nought.  On  my  recovering,  I  found  myself  in 
a  house.  My  first  inquiry  was  after  my  fair  companions,  whom  * 
I  heard  were  in  perfect  safety ;  and  the  |^entle  accent  of  Miss 
Douglass's  voice  at  that  moment  reaching  my  ears,  I  raised  ray 
eyes,  and  saw  a  tear  of  tenderness  and  pity  stealing  down  her 
cheek.  It  was  a  balm  of  comfort  to  me,  powerful  enough  to  heal 
contusions  much  more  severe  than  those  I  had  Deceived.  The 
gentlemen  rallied  me  on  my  Quixotism.  "  Gude  troth,"  cried 
one,  ^^  you  was  a  foolish  laddie,  or  you  would  not  have  staid,  i 
promise  you  I  should  na  have  remained,  if  even  assured  of  visit- 
ing Amphitrite's  bower,  and  having  an  elegy  and  knell  from 
Mermjuds  and  Tritons." 
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Vft  bbscnrc  iti  one  oF  our  London  papers,  that,  on  the  29ih 
of  July  last,  thirteen  members  of  the  ^^  Four4n'band  Club**  as- 
sembled in  Audley  square  with  their  carriages  and  four— They 
started  about  two  o'clock  from  thence  for  Bedfbrt,  to  dine  at  the 
Black  Dog  Inn.  Sir  Henry  Peyton  led  the  way  with  his  four  hand- 
some greys. 

PARTHIDGES. 

Our  Sportsmen  are  fearful,  that,  on  account  of  the  great 
quantity  of  snow  which  has  fallen,  their  favourites,  the  partridges, 
will  be  almost  annihilated.  They  are  purchasing  these  birds  alive 
wherever  they  can  be  procured*  Several  of  our  friends  have  many 
hundreds,  which  they  arc  endeavouring  to  preserve  through  the 
Winter,  that  they  may  have  the  efiort  of  destroying  them— ^f  a 
more  convenient  geaaon. 

The  intention  of  encircling  Hyde-park  with  a  row  of  elegant 
houses  it  appears  is  not  approved  by  many  of  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, who  have  aroused  the  Tutelary  Genius  of  that  "  most  useful 
of  all  useful  spots.*'  She  urges  her  suit  with  respectful  submis- 
sion, but  asserts  her  claims  in  so  powerful  and  so  "  touchant"  a 
manner  that  every  son  and  daughter  of  the  "  mistress  of  cities" 
must  allow  the  force  of  her  arguments. 

Petition  of  the  Tutelary  Genius  of  Hyde-park,  to  the  survey- 
ors of  woods  and  forests  ;—//ttmd/y  *AowifM— That  the  domain, 
commonly  called  Hyde-park,  including  Rotten-row,  the  Serpen- 
tine, and  thence  extending  to  Kensington-gardens,  and  thence 
round  to  Oxford-road  and  eastward  by  Fark-lane,  has,  from  time 
immemorial,  been  deemed  a  free  open  park,  with  liberty  of  in- 
gress and  egress  to  all  his  Majesty's  well-dressed  and  weII-mount<- 
ed  liege  subjects,  male  and  female,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  without 
discrimination,  and  that  one  half  of  the  ^ood  citizens  of  London 
have  no  idea  of  woods,  of  forests,  or  lakes  or  rivers,  but  what  they 
receive  from  their  Sunday  visits  to  said  Park. 

That  it  has  been  the  favourite  haunt  of  lovers,  accustomed  in 
all  ages  to  unfold  their  passion,  unheeded  and  unobserved  by  every 
eye  but  that  of  the  sparrow  that  chirrups  on  the  branches  of  the 
q^reading  oak,  or  the  snow-white  swan  who  glides  majestic  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  river. 
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That  it  has  long  been  the  seat  ^here  wounded  honour  has 
sought  reparation,  exhibiting  deeds  of  courage  worthy  of  the, 
greatest  heroes. 

That  the  betrayed  damsel,  the  dishonoured  husband»  the  bro* 
ken  merchant,  and  the  despairing  lover,  have  been  accHstomed 
to  seek  in  Hyde-park  a  guietus  for  all  their  cares,  by  suspension 
from  a  tree,  or  a  plunge  in  the  Serpentine. 

That  the  Belles  and  Beaua  of  the  metropolis  here  mix  in  sweet 
confusion;  the  city  fair  catching  the  airs  of  the  west  end  of  the 
town;  while  consumption,  care,  and  loss  of  appetite,  vanish  before 
the  breezes  that  play  without  restraint  or  limit  over  its  verdant 
surface. 

Your  Suppliant  further  showeth,  that  a  rumour  prevails  of  an 
intention  to  erect  a  line  of  large  houses  round  the  said  Park,  by 
means  whereof  it  will  become  a  mere  inclosure,  differing  only  in 
extent  from  Leicester-fields  or  Golden-square,  and  that  the  bene- 
fits and  advantages  above  stated,  with  many  others,  will  thus  cease 
and  determine. 

That  a  lady  or  gei^tleman  can,  in  such  event,  no  longer  make 
love  in  Hyde-park,  without  being  exposed  to  the  malice  of  all  the 
old  maids  in  the  row. 

That  the  desperate  and  unfortunate  cannot  drown  themselves 
but  in  sight  of  the  public. 

That  the  man  of  honour  cannot  be  shot,  or  shoot  his  antagonist, 
in  private ;  and  Chajk  Farm  must  possess  a  monopoly  of  duellists. 

That  the  air,  now  fresh  as  the  breeze  from  the  mountain,  must 
lose  its  purity,  and  become  mixed  with  the  steam  from  the  luxu- 
rious kitchens  and  foetid  offices  of  the  surrounding  edifices. 

That  Hyde-parky  long  a  scene  of  health  and  recreation,  will 
thus  lose  all  its  attractions,  and  with  its  attractions  all  its  visitors 
and  admirers. 

Your  Suppliant,  therefore,  humbly  hopes,  that  said  plan  of 
Brick  and  Mortar  may  not  be  adopted.  And  your  Suppliant  will 
ever  pray. 

RACES   Itf   GREAT    BRITAIN. 

A  writer  for  the  London  newspapers  at  Brighton,  in  July 
last,  thus  announces  the  then  coming  races  at  that  place : — "  The 
Pavilion  Stakes  at   Brighton  Races  will  be  one  of  the  most 

Vol.  I.  ^i 
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sport! te  of  the  season.  Some  of  the  first  horses  in  the  king* 
dom  will  start  for  these  Stakes,  among  which  arc  the  Duke  of 
Grafton's  Vandyke,  the  beaten  favourite  for  the  Derby  Slakes  at 
Epsom,  and  Pan,  the  winner  of  those  Stakes.  The  interest  is  ex- 
cited between  these  horses,  both  of  which  are  entered  for  the  Pa- 
vilion Stakes.  The  sporting  men  at  Epsom  backed  Vandyke 
against  the  field,  and  the  betting  was  20  to  I  against  Pan,  which 
horse  is  said  to  have  won  in  the  following  manner: — -Vandyke 
was  making  play  during  the  last  half  mile,  and,  among  the 
multiplicity  of  horses,  none  were  supposed  to  have  any  chance 
except  one,  which  Vandyke's  rider  had  ^ot  the  whip  hand  ol^  and 
to  make  a  tolerable  race,  he  held  Vandyke  back,  while  the  other 
horse  was  making  every  effort  to  win.  During  this  contention, 
Pan's  jockey^  a  cunning  Yorkshireman,  rode  on  the  right  side  of 
the  other  two  horses,  and  when  within  a  few  yards  of  the  coming- 
in  post,  let  loose  and  won  the  heat,  without  Vandyke's  jockey 
being  aware  that  Pan  was  near  him,  his  attention  being  steailfastly 
fixed  on  the  horse  before  described.— Some  thousands  are  de- 
pending on  the  next  race,  and  the  odds  are  betted  freely  oa 
Vandyke. 

Irvine  Races,  Scotland,  were  attended  by  a  very  numerous  and 
gay  assemblage  of  nobility  and  gentry.  A  large  subscription  is 
raised  for  this  year's  sport ;  and  the  Stewards  are  Lord  Elphin* 
stone,  Sir  John  Maxwell,  Colonel  Brisbane,  of  Brisbane^  and  Ro- 
bert Wallace,  Esq.  of  Kelly. 

Stamford.— The  races  were  most  numerously  and  fashion- 
ably attended;  the  horses,  &c.  were  in  high  condition,  and  the 
heats  extremely  well  contested.  The  Macaroni  Stakes  (rode  by 
gentlemen)  afforded  great  amusement,  and  the  noted  Jeffery 
Gambolla,  rode  by  Dr.  John  Willis,  won,  it  was  supposed  entirely 
by  jockcyship,  as  the  race  was  most  arduously  contested  at  the 
distance-post,  ^nd  the  odds  ft'cre  very  high  on  Mr.  S.  S.  Prime, 
"who  rode  Longitude,  a  beaten  horse,  in  a  very  superior  style.  Mr. 
Prime  ajid  Dr.  John  set  off  immediately  after  the  race,  to  ride  at 
Bibury. 

An  unfortunate  accident  happened  at  the  above  Races,  ^hort* 
ly  pHvious  to  the  appointed  lime  of  the  horses  starling  on  Moh- 
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da]r>  tke  barouohe  belonging  to  Arthur  Anaesly,  Esq.  was  over* 
turoedy  and  several  ladies  in  it  were  thrown  out  with  yiolence* 

BAaOUCHB    HORSES. 

At  the  Beverly  Midsummer  Fair,  the  show  of  horses  was  pret 
ty  good  for  the  time  of  the  year,  and  all  the  good  ones  of  sufGcIeot 
size  and  bone  for  barouche^orses  were  greedily  purchased  at  bigU 
prices:  these  are  now  a  never-failing  article. 

FOX-CHASE    EXTRAOUDINARY. 

The  following  Fox-chase,  which  took  place  in  June  last,  in  the 
counties  of  Inverness  and  Perth,  perhaps  exceeds  any  thing  ever 
known  in  the  annals  of  Fox-hunting.  On  the  eighth  of  that 
month,  near  Dunkeid,  Perthshire,  there  were  seen  on  the  high 
road,  a  fox  and  abound,  proceeding  at  a  very  slow,  trotting  pace. 
The  dog  was  about  the  distance  of  50  yards  behind  the  fox:  each 
was  so  fatigued  and  spent  that  the  latter  could  not  outrun  the  for^- 
mer,  neither  could  the  former  overtake  the  latter.  A  country- 
man who  observed  them  in  this  state,  very  easily  caught  the  fox 
by  running.  Both  the  fox  and  the  dog  were  taken  to  a  gentle- 
man's house  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  the  dog  received  every 
mark  of  hospitality,  to  which  his  unwearied  pursuit  entitled  him  r 
and  Reynard  was  placed  in  a  garden,  as  a  prisoner  of  war;  but 
whether  from  over-fatigue,  or  from  a  determination  not  to  outlive 
the  loss  of  his  liberty,  he  refused  to  take  any  sustenance,  and  th© 
consequence  was  that  he  died  the  day  following.  After  the  lapse 
of  a  week,  the  dog  seemed  quite  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of 
the  chase  ;  on  which  it  was  determined  by  the  gentleman  to  tie 
a  letter  to  the  dog's  neck,  (for  he  had  no  collar)  in  which  all  the 
circumstances  that  passed  in  that  place  were  stated;  it  concluded 
with  requesting  the  owner  of  the  dog,  if  ever  he  found  his  way- 
home,  to  acquaint  Mr.  S— t,  by  post,  where  the  fox  started,  in 
order  that  both  the  length  of  the  chase  and  the  time  employed 
in  itfc  might  be  ascertained.  In  ten  days  after,  Mr.  S — t  received 
^  letter,  informing  him,  that  the  dog  had  arrived  safe  at  his  mas- 
ter's house,  in  Badenoch,  that  he  was  one  of  the  hounds  of  the 
Duke  of  Gordon's  fox-hunter,  in  that  country,  and  that  the  fox 
was  started  on  the  morning  of  the  King's  birth-day,  on  the 
top  of  those  hills  called  Mona-Iiadh,  which  separates  Badenoch 
from  Fort  Augustus.  From  this  it  appeared  that  the  chase  lasted 
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{(hit  dtys,  and  that  the  distance  trawUed  from  the  place  where 
the  gmnt  was  aprang,  tedie  place  where  tt  was  caught,  wkhout 
making  any  aHowaacea  for  doublvBj  erottfw,  and  iergtuertadmff 
exceeded  seventy  miles.  It  is  said  that  an  application  is  Co  be 
made  to  the  Dnke  of  Gordon  to  enrol  Caroy  (the  dog's  name) 
among  the  list  of  his  Grace's  pensioners  at  Gordon  Castle. 

A  chase,  similar  to  the  abore,  occurred  in  the  year  r  633,  when 
a  stag  was  run  by  a  single  greyhound  out  of  Whinfield  Park, 
Westmoreland,  to  Redkirk,  in  Scotland,  and  back  again,  a  dis- 
tance of  n^r  one  hundred  miles,  when,  being  both  exhausted,  the 
stag  leaped  over  the  pales  and  died ;  the  greyhound,  in  attempt- 
ing to  follow  it,  feH  back  and  died  on  the  contrary  side ;  in  memo-^ 
ry  of  which  the  stag's  horns  were  nailed  upon  a  tree  just  by^ 
which  to  this  day  bears  the  name  of  <<Hart's-hom  tree/* 


VARIETY. 

]p»e  VABf£Titr£ twtAnms  eific«re> nt aliaalHs;  qjiuedam  fortsisse dmiubot placeint. 

PLIN.  EPIST. 

Cofiy  of  an  advcrtiaement  in  a  diurnal  firint^  in  June  1722. 
Challbkge. 

I,  Elizabeth  Wilkinson,  of  Clerkenwell,  having  had  some 
words  with  Hannah  Hyfield,  and  requiring  satisfaction,  do  invite 
her  to  meet  me  on  the  stage,  and  box  me  for  three  guineas ;  each 
woman  holding  half-a-crown  in  each  hand,  and  the  first  woman 
that  drops  the  money  to  lose  the  battle.  She  shall  have  rare 
sfiort. 

Answer. 

I,  Hannah  Hyfield,  of  Newgate-market,  hearing  of  the  reso- 
luteness of  Elizabeth  Wilkinson,  will  not  fail,  God  vdlUng^  to  give 
her  more  blows  than  words— desiring  home  blows,  and  from  her 
no  favour ;  she  may  expect  a  good  thumping. 

Shaftesbury. 
The  History  of  this  Nobleman,  in  the  Biographia  Britannica, 
is  a  kind  of  panegyric  on  him;  but  a  bon  motol  hilhaelf  conveys 
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the  truest  idea  of  his  cluracter*  Charles  the  Secondf  said  of  hhn 
oae  day— ^  Shaftesbury,  I  believe  thou  art  the  irickedett  ^ow 
in  my  deminioas'^-^Ue  bowed^  and  replied^  ^  of  a  ^ubjett^  Sir,  I 
heMevo  i  «m/' 

B&tJSH  CoL&nfS.  '   ' 

The  foUoiving  jcurious  and  laconic  letter  was  sent,  some  years 
^M^e,  to  Mr.  Herbert,  manager  of  an  itinerant  company  of 
players^  by  Mr.  Collins,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Brush 
CoUias,  lately  deceased : 

^  Kf)—- Fortunately  for  your  company,  I  am  dis^igaged.  I  am 
up  to  Melpomene,  down  upon  Thalia,  twig  F^ce,  and  smoke 
Panteonime^  They  say  I  am  a  very  good  figure^  and  I  never  saw 
a  looking-glass  that  contradicted  that  report.  To  have  me  now  is 
your  time  or  never.    Your^s^  kc. 

Scott's  Marmiov. 
There  is  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  a  book  entitled^ "  -^  cir- 
cufMtantial  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Flodden  Fieldy*  written  in  a 
kind  of  poetry,  and  extending  to  upwards  of  400  verses.  A  gen- 
tleman who  gave  it  a  cursory  perusal,  thinks  that  Mr.  S^stt  has 
been  much  indebted  to  it  for  the  historical  materials  of  his  Mar- 
mion.  This  book  was  written  about  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
but  no  author's  name  is  given.  It  was  reprinted  in  London,  about 
the  year  1774.  Some  of  the  pieces  in  Mr«  Scott's  appendix,  are 
copied  from  it  verbatim* 

The  ignorance  of  Villoison's  Masters  withheld  from  him  a 
merited  prize  for  the  best  version  of  a  passage  from  a  Greek  au- 
thor. ViHoison  consulted  the  Greek  text,  and  the  Masters  were 
guided  by  an  erroneous  Latin  interpretation ! 

Madame  Catalini  outsings  every  one  on  the  London  st2L§tr 
Her  voice  not  only  enchants  the  cavaliers  in  the  boxes,  but  reaches 
the  hearts  of  the  gods  and  goddesses.    It  is,  however^  ludicrous 
that  asmile  always  plays  around  her  mouth,  whether  she  sing  of 
love  or  muider. 

How  nobly  Owenson  figures  in  the  life  of  Dcrmody.  He  is 
worthy  qf  his  daughters . 
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ORIGINAL  PpETRY. FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

Mr.  Old3chool,  . 

I  ardently  wish  you  would  do  me  the  favour  to  publish  the  endosed  cor- 
rected copy  of  my  •'  Natural  Bridge"  in  the  first  number  of  your  Monthly 
Miscellany :  I  have  retrenched  three  quatrains  of  it,  to  which  the  ted  nunc 
non  erat  his  locu*  applied.  As  these  are  the  only  verses  of  mine  that  aspire  to 
much  poetical  merit,  I  am  desirous  to  preserve  them,  in  a  work,  which  will 
descend  to  future  generations ;  and  meanwhile,  acquaint  my  cotemporarie» 
and  countrymen  in  England,  that  I  am  yet  between  heaven  and  earth. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant^ 
John  Davis, 

THE  NATURAL  BRIDGE.*— BY  JOHN  DAVIS* 

When  Fancy  from  the  azure  skies, 
On  earth  came  down,  before  unseen ; 

She  bade  the  wondrous  structure  risei 
And  haply  chose  this  sylvan  scene. 


•  The  bridges  in  America,  whether  they  be  natural  or  unnatural^  have 
been  so  imperfectly,  if  not  injuriously,  described,  by  European  travellers 
and  tourists,  that  no  foreign  reader  has  an  adequate  idea  of  these  structures, 
which,  from  'Solomon's  bridge  over  the  brook  Cedron,  to  Roman  magnifi- 
cence, displayed  on  the  Tiber,  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  convenience 
and  the  character  of  nations.  The  bridge,  which  has  excited  the  powers  of 
our  poet's  fancy,  is  thus  described,  and,  we  believe,  with  perfect  aocura£y« 
by  an  American  gentleman,  an  eye-witness  of  this  miracle  of  nature.        J^ 

The  Natural  Bridge  over  Cedar  Creek,  though  far  from  being  the  suMi- 
inest  work  of  God,  is  a  stupendous  natural  curiosity.  It  unites  two  hills.  The 
height  of  the  bridge  from  the  water  is  about  210  feet.  The  bases  of  the  abut^ 
ments  are  in  different  places  from  48  to  70  feet  apart,  the  mean  distance  bc- 

.^k^about  60  feet.   One  of  these  wairs  or  abutments  is  nearly  perpendicular; 

SBother  falls  back,  so  that  the  top  of  the  arch  is  from  80  to  90  feet  wide, 
ffle  covering  of  the  arcTi  is  from  40  to  50  feet  tliick.  It  is  of  limestone,  form- 
ing an  entire  mass,  with  the  two  abutments.  This  is  thought  by  some  fo 
contradict  the  idea  that  thifi  fissure  was  produced  by  some  •*  great  conml- 
sion.**  Its  surfitce,  over  which  is  a  considerable  road,  is  a  gentle  slop^aild 
stony ;  but  generally  covered  with  earth,  which  supports  muiy  large  tre^. 
The  under  side  is  lower  at  one  end  than  at  the  other.  Bo^  ends  rise  like  an 
arch ;  but  in  the  middle  extend  horizontally,  nearly  in  a  straight  line.  Tbe 
walls^  which  support  the  arch|  and  those  whickfom  the  sides  of  the  brid^t 
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The  Graces  too,  with  spritely  air, 

Assisted  in  the  work  divine ; 
The  Arch  they  formed  with  nicest  care, 

And  made  the  murm'ring  stream  incline. 

Then  Fancy,  from  the  pile  above, 

Would  gaze  with  rapture,  bending  o'er ; 

And  charmed,  behold  the  streamlet  rove, 
While  Echo  mocked  its  sullen  roar. 

And  here,  perhaps,  the  Indian  stood, 
With  uplift  hands,  and  eye  amazed ; 

As,  sudden,  from  the  devious  wood, 
He  first  upon  the  fabric  gazed! 

See  Tadmor's  domes  and  halls  of  state,  ^ 

In  undistinguished  ruin  lie ; 
See  Rome*s  proud  empire  yield  to  fate, 

And  claim  the  mournful  pilgrim's  sigh. 

But  while  relentless  time  impairs 

The  monuments  of  crumbling  art, 
This  pile  unfading  beauty  wears, 

Eternal  in  its  every  part. 


«re  Tery  irregular.  In  some  parts,  theyifre  smooth  and  perpendicular,  in 
others  there  are  cavities,  while  other  parts  exhibit  a  protuberant  and  craggy- 
surface.  The  bridge  crosses  the  vale  obliquely.  In  the  middle,  it  is  65  feet 
in  breadth,  but  much  wider  at  the  ends.  Xbe  banks,  which  support  the  bridge, 
extend^  with  the  same  height,  several  hundred  yards  on  each  side  of  the 
itrei^,  but  they  do' not  correspond  with  each  other,  as  if  rent  asunder.  Nei- 
ther does  "  the  fissure  continue  straight  for  a  considerable  distance  i 
and  below  the  bridge."  Its  course  resembles  an  ill  formed  S,  sp 
wider  as  it  extends  either  above  or  below.  Few  persona  have  the  < 
rto  approach  the  side  of  this  bridge.  Those  who  do  are  instantly  seized  with 
horror.  They  involuntarily  fall  to  the  ground,  clicg  to  a  stone,  or  tree,  look 
dpwa  on  tke  fijghtful  abyss  below,  and  gaze  with  astonishment  at  the  massy 
waUSfUie  deep  winding  valley,  the  rushing  stream,  and  the  distant  hills. 
To  persons  below,  a  prospect  not  less  awful  and  grand  \s  presented.  Men 
mw  the  towering  archy  its  strong  foundations,  and  the  di&tantsky;  and 
tKkre  that  (M  vho  tfiaiti  and  it  was  done  i  u-Ao  commanded,  and  it  ttandsfast. 
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FOR  THE  PORT  TOLIO. 
Mr.  OLDSCHOOL9 

I  take  the  liberty  to  Mnd  yoa  the  subjoined  copy  of  an  epistle  to  the  bard 
of  Caledonia.  Should  you  think  it  deserving  a  plaise  in  your  elegant  Miscel- 
lany I  shall  consider  your  iq>probation  as  a  sure  pledge  of  its  fiivourable  re* 
ception  by  the  celebrated  author  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  As  it  is  the  pro- 
duction of  one  whose  reading  has  been  much  confined,  should  any  resem- 
Uance  to  the  lines  of  others  be  discovered,  the  author  trusts  that  candour  will 
attribute  them  to  a  casual  coincidence  of  sentiment;  not  to  an  intention  of 
passing  on  the  public  as  his  own,  what  is  in  fact  the  property  of  another. 

Though  highly  sensible  to  the  mediocrity  of  his  talents,  he  would  disdain 
to  pilfer  from  any,  and  there  are  few  from  whom  he  would  condescend  to 
borrow. 

TO   WAITER   SCOTT,   ESq. 

Nerao  te  lachryxnb  decoret,  oeqae  fonera  fleca 
Faxit :  cur  ?  volitis  viva  per  ora  vinun. 

In  these  uncultur'd,  wild  dominions, 

Where  avarice  holds  her  tyrant  sway, 

And  luxury  in  proud  arrays 
Swells  her  long  train  with  Fortune's  minions  j 

Can  aught  inspire  a  bard  to  raise, 

The  tributary  song  of  prdse  ? 

To  pour  the  soul-enchanting  lay, 

And  soaring  wing  his  airy  way 
On  fJEmcy's  rainbow-tinted  pinions? 

Alas,  the  lyre  neglected  lies. 

And  Genius  proud,  deserted  dies : 

Or  forc'd  with  swelling  heart  to  bow 

To  some  unjoyous  cold  pursuit. 
Which  damps  each  fine  romantic  feeling; 

The  tuneful  voice  now  hushed  and  mute ; 

The  pallid  cheek  and  frowning  brow, 
ills  inward  high  disdain  revealing, 
Down  his  wan  cheek  the  big  tear  stealing, 

I  see  hitn  breathe  an  ardent  vow, 

And  dash  to  earth  his  shattered  lute. 

Oppressed  he  leaves  the  muses'  court, 

His  piercing  eye  and  lofty  port 
But  ill  a  broken  heart  concealing.  ^ 
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Yes,  Scott,  such  cruel  fate  attends. 
In  this  rude  cUme,  the  Mutes'  friends : 
Here  all  must  bow  to  law  and  trade) 
^  And  humble  homage  must  be  paid 
To  F0II7,  if  in  wealth  array'd. 
Even  Vice  can  purchase  fair  renown^ 
If  Wealth  her  base  exertions  crown : 
But  talents  languish  in  the  shade : 
While  Poesy,  enchanting  maid, 
And  towering  Genius  here  are  bom 
To  brook  the  world's  malignant  scorn; 

Or  sad  retire  to  some  wild  mountain 

And  sigh  beside  the  murmuring  fountain. 
Yet  even  in  this  unbless'd  retreat. 
The  pensive  poet  still  shall  meet^ 
One  guerdon  to  his  soul  most  dear^ 
In  woman's  angel  smile  and  tear. 
Yes,  lovely  woman,  thou  shalt  cheer. 
With  sweetest  smile,  his  prospect  drear ; 
And  when  his  spirits  sink  beneath 
A  broken  heart,  and  close  in  death. 
Benignant  thou  shalt  spread  his  paU, 
Shalt  kindly  weep  his  early  fall ; 
And  Spring's  first  violets  shall  bloom, 
Beared  by  thee  around  his  tomb. 

Sweet  Minstrel,  here^  though  care^nfected 
Too  sure  the  poet's  laurels  die, 

Though  oft  by  such  sad  scenes  dejected 
Columbia's  Genius  heaves  the  sigh ; 

Think  not  thy  border  l^use,  neglecteil, 
Even  here  shall  pass  unhonoured  by. 
No,  in  thy  praise  one  son  of  songy 
Ere  yet  he  leaves  the  vocal  throng, 
Though  low  his  voice,  unknown  hb  name, 
Among  the  favoured  sons  of  fame, 
Shall,  trembling,  strive  to  tune  the  lyre. 
And  catch  one  spark  of  heavenly  fire. 
Oh !  could  he  sweep  like  thee  the  vrijre, 
And  notes  of  softest  tune  inspire, 
Vol,  1.  K 
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He*d  boldly  echo  back  again. 
Thy  feeling,  wild  romantic  strain : 
Then  sounds  so  soft,  so  loud,  and  clear^ 
Should  break  on  thy  enraptured  ear. 
That  thou  should'st  think  the  gales  of  event 
Came  freighted  with  the  songs  of  heaven. 
And  as  he  poured  the  deathless  strain, 
Self-kindling  with  a  rapture  holy, 

He'd  proud  repel  the  cold  disdain 
Of  wretches  bom  to  wealth  and  folly. 
Yet  though  no  bright,  no  dazzling  ray 
Of  genius  round  his  pencil  play. 
Still  shall  thy  glowing  strain  impart 
A  joy  to  sooth  his  troubled  heart. 
When  Fancy  sees  thy  "  champions  proud,'' 
Meet  like  the  «  bursting  thunder  cloud.** 
Scarce  can  that  heart  i^estrain  a  sigh. 
Amid  the  battle's  storm  to  die. 
And  when  in  Cramstoun's  noble  mind. 
He  sees  the  "  courtly  Baron  bold,'* 
By  towering  valour  loyc-rcfincd, 
His  Margaret's  fond  affection  hold, 
He  sighs  to  think  those  days  are  o'er, 
And  knightly  feats  can  charm  no  more. 
When  Clara*s  image  blooming  breaks 
Upon  his  mind,  and  fondly  wakes 
His  soul  to  scenes  so  deeply  traced, 
In  colours  ne'er  to  be  efRaced ; 
He'll  think  upon  his  early  youth,  / 

And  his  own  Stella's  matchless  truth ; 
Who  seven  long  years,  besieged  by  fiends' 
In  human  shape,  in  guise  of  friends. 
Though  thick  malignant  scandal  flew, 
Still  own'd  her  Henry  just  and  true. 
When  victor  in  the  evening  fight. 
Stands  famed  de  Wilton's  injured  knight, 
When  vengeance  raised  the  flaming  brand 
And  scarce  he  stays  his  lifted  hand, 
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She'll  see  her  Henry  in  the  one 

Who  spared  the  guilty  Marmion. 

For  joys  like  these^  much  honoured  Scotty 

Accept  this  stKain>  ah,  scorn  it  not) 

Accept  the  tribute  of  a  youths 
Unskilled  in  flattery's  art) 

It  bearst  howe'er  in  sounds  uncouth. 
The  homage  of  a  feeling  heart^. 

Traced  in  the  sacred  characters  of  truth. 

HSNRT. 


FOA   THE   PORT   FOLIO. 
ADDBESS  TO  — — • 

The  foreign  plant— «<  Forget  me  not^** 

Blossom'd  in  Autumn's  sunny  hour. 
Transplanted  to  my  native  cot. 

It  bloom'd  a  parlour-window  flow'r. 
Its  clust'ring  buds  their  fragrance  drew 

From  tender  Friendship's  fost'ring  care. 
And  gem'd  with  Pity's  sparkling  deW| 

The  sweet  exotic  flourish'd  fidr. 
When  dark  November's  chilling  showV, 

Deepen'd  the  forest's  gloomy  shade ; 
I  saw  the  angry  tempest  low'r^ 

And,  oh !  I  fear'd  my  plant  would  fieide. 
Oft  as  its  verdant,  glossy  leaves. 

With  gentle  hand,  was  lightly  press'd; 
The  charm,  that  fiury-fimcy  weaves, 

Clings  to  my  vacant,  aching  breast. 
The  sun  has  left  its  parting  beam. 

And  tipp'd  with  gold  the  distant  hill: 
Its  roseate  tints,  but  ftuntly  gleam, 

And  all  the  Autumn  gales  are  sdll. 
The  Muse,  with  timid^  anxious  eye. 

Now,  glances  o'er  her  lov'd  retreat; 
And  Hope  exhales  a  trembling  sigh, 

From  buds  ao  fnol,  and  bloom  so  sweet. 
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Yet  SI  ill  shall  i,  those  sweets  inhale^ 

Which  scent  the  ambient  air  for  me ; 
And  still  shall  kiss  those  blossoms  pale^ 

Which  gaTe  their  balmy  breath  to  thee. 
And  when  I  twine  around  my  cot, 

The  tendrils  of  my  native  bow*r ;    . 
The  foreign  plant— ^«  forget  me  not,** 

Shall  be  my  parlour-window  flowV. 
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Stem  winter  reigns;  the  willows  green 
Which  droop'd  around  my  cottage-scene ; 
The  pensive  Autumn's  fading  flowV, 
And  all  that  grac'd  my  Summer  boVr, 
Each  blushing  bud,  and  odour  sweet> 
Which  once  adomM  my  sylvan  seat) 
Touch'd  by  the  rigid  hand  of  frost 
Are  all  with  icy  gems  embossed. 

The  tendrils  from  the  vine  are  cleft: 
Yet  still  my  foreign  plant  was  left ; 
My  foreign  plant,  of  beauty  rare, 
Was  shielded  from  the  piercing  air; 
And  oft  within  my  rustic  cot, 
The  melting  tone — ^^  forget  me  wo/**—* 
Sweetly  sooth'd  my  listening  ear. 
And  touched  the  chord  to  mem'ry  dear. 

Yet,  as  the  winged  moments  fleWf 
My  fragile  flowVet  changM  its  hue ; 
And  mem'ry  now  unfolds  a  tale, 
Attested  by  its  blossoms  pale; 
Whispers  soft,  that  Friendship's  smile, 
Sigh,  and  blush,  and  dang'rous  wile; 
And  e'en  the  charm,  that  fancy  wtare?, 
IdngerM  bog  amidst  its  lei? ei. 
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But,  Fate's  dark  omen  broke  the  spell. 
The  stars  were  veil'd;  the  snow-storm  fell: 
The  drear  North^East,  with  sudden  blast. 
On  all  my  buds  and  blossoms  past; 
Struck  by  the  withering  hand  of  frost, 
Flowers,  foliage,  fragrance,  all  are  lost. 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  the  liberal  Public  we  now  present  the  first  number  of 
our  Miscellany.  When  it  is  remembered  by  Friendship  and 
•  Candour  that  our  final  plan  of  arrangement  was  not  settled 
until  nearly  the  close  of  February,  those  generous  Powers, 
to  whom  we  have  appealed,  will  promptly  pardon  the  minor 
blemishes  of  what  must  be  justly  considered  as  a  hasty  com* 
position.  Our  foreign  correspondence  is  not  yet  fully  ar- 
ranged. Our  domestic  friends  are  not  completely  rouzed. 
In  short,  ^^  The  scambling  and  unquiet  Time"  has  precluded 
the  power  of  accomplishing  anything  like  a  complete  mis- 
cellany* But  this  apology  is  merely  occasional,  and  will  not 
be  repeated.  At  the  entrance  of  the  visto  of  success,  we  are, 
for  a  moment,  in  partial  darkness  and  obscurity.  But  we  see 
radiance  as  we  advance,  and  enough  of  enchantment  in  the 
distance  to  tempt  the  perseverance  of  any  adventurer.  To 
change  the  nietaphor,  nothing  is  more  common  among  men  of 
refined  taste  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  than  to  refuse  their 
opinion  of  the  character  of  the  Pgrt  or  Burgundy,  they  hap- 
pen to  be  drinking,  until  they  have  swallowed  at  least  six 
glasses.  Among  experienced  Epicures  it  would  argue  a  no- 
table want  of  connoisseurship,  to  pronounce  upon  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  vine  juice,  after  tasting  only  a  thimble  full. 
We  hope  the  crusty  critic  will  emulate  the  patience  of  the 
very  honest  and  jovial  Gentlemen,  we  have  just  described. 
After  perusing  six  numbers  of  The  Port  Folio,  and  finding 
all  of  them  either  cnide  or  mawkish,  he  will  then  have  a 
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right  to  pronounce  the  whole,  vile  trash,  and  refuse  both  his 
sanction  and  custom. 

We  recommend  to  the  Gentlemen  immediately  concern- 
ed in  furnishing  papers  for  the  Literary  department,  to  at- 
tach to  each  essay  certain  cabalistical  characters  by  wliich 
the  property  can  be  known  and  identified.  The  advantages 
of  this  practice  must  be  obvious.  The  suum  cuique^  the  ge- 
nerous maxim  of  the  liberal  Romans  will  be  then  appropriately 
ascribed,  and  more  care  will  probably  be  employed  upon  a 
composition,  than  if  this  rule  were  rejected.  In  the  Tatler,  the 
Spectator,  the  Connoisseur,  the  World,  and  in  many  other 
periodical  papers  of  celebrity,  thi^  is  a  settled  custom. 

We  hope  too,  our  occasional  and  foreign  correspondents, 
will  likewise  adopt  a  systeni  of  appropriate  signatures,  in 
which  Reason,  Modesty,  and  Simplicity,  should  always  have 
a  place.  Fantastic  appellations,  to  flimsy  essays,  are  equally 
injudicious  and  common.  Not  only  our  newspapers,  but 
works  of  a  more  durable  character,  are  often  covered  with 
such  a  strange  set  of  uncouth  figures,  that  w^  scarcely  re- 
cognize our  company.  We  have  seen  Timoleon,  in  the 
guise  of  a  cobbler,  and  Tullia,  assuming  the  character  of  a 
vestal  virgin.  PirRYNE  has  vindicated  the  doctrines  of  Chas- 
tity, and  Pym  has  defended  the  Church  of  England.  Ana- 
CREON  has  written  Odes  more  obscure  and  prolix,  than  those 
of  Pindar,  and  Pindar,  not  to  be  deficient  in  propriety, 
has  ihdited  little  songs,  shorter  and  simpler  than  diose  of 
Shenstone. 

All  these  absurdities  should  be  avoided,  by  those,  who 
aspire  to  correctness  of  thought,  or  felicity  of  expression. 
We  hope  this  suggestion  will  have  a  salutary  effect.  It  is 
likewise  wished  that  one  correspondent  would  never  trespass 
upon  the  rights,  by  assuming  the  signature  of  another.  This 
inevitably  leads  to  inextricable  confusion,  and  is,  moreover, 
in  the  issue,  injurious  to  both  parties. 

Those  Gentlemen,  who  assist  us  with  Scientific  or  Lite- 
rary papers,  are  apprized  distinctly  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
addressing  them  seasonably  to  our  Publishers.  It  is  expect- 
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ed  of  each  Member  of  the  confederacy,  that  at  least  he 
should  furnish  one  paper  for  each  number  of  The  Port  Folio. 
This  exaction,  though  it  may  seem  onerous  to  the  half-shut 
eye  of  Indolence,  will,  to  the  optics  of  a  more  active  and 
^erous  Power,  appear  but  a  reasonable  service. 

For  the  sake  of  system,  uniformity,  expeditiop,  and  ele- 
gance, for  the  sake  of  relieving  the  Editor  and  the  Pub- 
lishers from  all  the  perplexities  of  procrastination,  it  is 
hoped  that  every  correspondent  will  send  us  his  communica- 
tion, at  least  20  days  before  he  anticipates  its  appearance  in 
this  JoumaL  Very  remote  residents,  must  address  to  us  their 
letters  on  a  still  earlier  day;  and  our  friends  in  Philadelphia 
and  its  vicinity,  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  particularly  attend- 
ing to  our  limitation  of  time. 

In  the  making  up  of  their  literary  despatches,  Gende- 
men  will  please  to  address  us  in  legible  penmanship,  care->> 
fully  punctuated,  and  with  the  orthography  modelled  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  Dn  Johnson. 

For  the  accommodation  of  city  correspondents,  and  for 
tbose^  whose  modesty  shrinks  from  an  interview  with  the 
Proprietors,  a  letter-box  is  opened  at  No*  4,  South  Third 
Street.  In  this  repository  designed  for  the  most  useful  pur- 
poses, we  hope  that  no  papers  will  be  left,  but  silch  as  will 
redound  to  the  honour  of  the  writer,  and  the  benefit  of  the 
communis*  f^ 

Elegant  Poetry,  in  all  its  deli^htfuF  varieties,  Essays  in 
the  manner  either  of  Addison,  Johnson,  or  Goldsmith, 
Sketches  of  American  Biography,  Instructive  Narratives, 
whether  in  the  class  of  fact,  or  fiction.  Original  Anecdotes^ 
and  Pieces  of  Humour,  together  with  Shrewd  and  Sensible 
Criticism,  will  alwa]rs  be  examined  with  die  utmost  avidity* 

We  look  to  the  enlightened  Agriculturist  for  Essays  on 
topics  of  Rural  Economy;  to  the  Painter,  Sculptor  and 
Architect,  for  information  respecting  the  advancement  of  the 
Fine  Arts;  to  the  ingenious  Mechanist  for  a  history  of  the 
progress  of  the  Useful;  to  some  of  the  literary  box-lobby 
loungers  for  notices  of  the  Drama.  To  the  Gentlemen  of. 
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the  Bar,  for  reports  of  their  Speeches,  and  to  the  Classical 
Scholars  for  illustrations  of  the  tee  authors  of  antiquity^ 

The  History  of  a^iy  improvement  in  Liberal  Art,  or 
-Useful  Science,  will  be  highly  interesting  to  our  friends  toid 
the  public* 

Accurate  descripti<ms  of  the  public  edifices  d  Phiiadel- 
l^ia,  particularly  of  those,  devoted  to  the  most  liberal- aad 
benevolent  purposes,  will  not  only  conoribute  to  the  ^ryof 
the  onip,  but  essentially  subserve  the  interests  of  the  other. 
It  is  both  for  the  Honour  and  Interest  of  the  friends  of  evtiry 
public  Institution,  to  give  the  Editors  all  possible  assistance 
in  this  behalf.  This  is  not  the  first  time  this  sort  of  service 
has  been  courteously  sought.  We  hope  it  will  be  refused  ao 
longer. 

In  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  we  know  to  a  certainty 
many  original  letters  of  great  value  are  reposited.  We  hope 
we  shall  be  abid  to  bring  some  of  these  treasures  to  light* 

We  trust  it  will  not  be  unreasonably  imagined  by  any  of 
the  most  exacting  subscribers,  that  a  work  upon  such  an  ex- 
tensive {dan  as  The  Port  Folio,  shall  be  entirely  originaL  The 
character,  situation,  and  habits  of  the  country  absolutely  far- 
bid  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  design.  But  in  consequence 
of  our  connexion  with  the  Publishers  of  this  Jounial,  we  have 
liberal  access  not  only  to  a  vast  collection  &f  standard  au- 
thors, but  to  every  new  production  of  merit,  published  at 
home  or  s^road.  So  judicious  are  the  arrangements  of 
Measrs*  Bradford  and  Inskeep,  that  we  have  Icmg  been  in 
the  habit,  a  habit,  which  is  now  fully  confirmed,  of  penibhig 
many  of  the  most  valuable  periodical  publications,  nearly  as 
soon  as  they  are  printed  in  France  or  England.  Moreover, 
Iqr  ^  constant' courtesy  of  the  Librarian  and  Directors  of 
the  Philadelpliia  Library,  a  ccdlectton  unrivalled  in  America, 
both  for  use  and  splendour,  we  have  free  permission,  upon 
the  most  benignant  terms,  to  consult  invaluable  vohmjes, 
either  in  the  Loganian,  the  Prestonian,  or  the  MisceHand- 
oas  akoves.   From  thete  copious  fountains  of  knowledge, 
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we  shall  take  care  to  draw  off  whatever  h  wholesome,  anfl 
may  fertilize  the  mind.  ^ 

Although  Classical  Learhiiio  has  beoi  most  uQde- 
aervedly  and  ignominiously  neglected,  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States,  yet  in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  some,  and  the 
tiieories  of  others,  there  is  a  favourite  few,  who  have  suc- 
cessfully studied  the  fine  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
With  certain  brilUant  characters  of  this  slass,  the  Editor  has 
die  honour  of  being  in  habits  of  frank  intimacy.  From  men, 
who  have  thus  wisely  directed  attention  to  whatever  is  per- 
fect in  thought,  and  exquisite  in  expression,  he  hopes  to  re- 
ceive elegant  translations,  happy  imitations,  witty  parodies, 
aad  accurate  notices  of  the  authors  of  the  Augustan  age  of 
Roman  Literature* 

In  the  London  Magashie,  and  many  other  respectaMe 
yehides,  although  principally  intended  for  the  amusement 
of  the  lounging,  the  laughing,  or  the  fashionable  world,  still 
the  interest  of  solid  science  never  was  totally  forgotten.  Ac*, 
cordingly,  a  concise  department  has  always  been  allotted  to 
the  propounding  and  to  the  soluticm  of  mathematical 
4^rKftTioiis.  We  wbh  to  offer  the  same  opportuni^  to  the 
American  Philomath.  Many  Gentlemen  in  the  country^  are 
eminent  for  their  skill  in  this  science.  We  wish  each  Pro- 
blem to  be  succinctly  stated,  each  diagram  to  be  distinctly 
drawn^  and  the  demonstration  to  be  ias  concise,  and  as  ele- 
gant as  possible.  It  must  dways  be  remembered,  that  this 
Miscellany  is  open  to  die  Learned  and  the  Studious,  as  well 
as  to  the  Laugher  and  the  Lounger. 

Useftil  projects  may  be  very  successfully  started  in  this 
JouraaL  America  is  a  sort  of  Canaan  for  Projectors.  We  do 
not,  by  any  means,  intend  to  be  understood,  as  expressing 
diis  sarcastically.  We  a£rm,  with  confidence  and  truth,  that 
America,  her  age  considered,  has  been  eminently  distinguisb- 
cd  for  the  multiplicity  and  utility  of  her  inventions.  Correct 
Aotices  of  this  description  of  discoveries  will  always  be  cheer- 
taiUj  inserted,  and  with  auxiliar  sug^^tions,  or  adroit  ma- 
Vol.  X.  L 
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nagement  we  may  hope  to  elicit  Gentad  from  undeserved 
obscurity. 

It  has  been  remarked,  we  hope  unjustly,  diat  the  nation- 
al character  is  phlegmatic,  and  that  the  Powers  of  Merri- 
ment, "Wit,  and  Humour,  are  strangled,  by  thfe  iron  hand  of 
Care,  or  at  least  checked  by  the  severity  of  business.  We 
think  we  could  cite  some  shining  examples  to  the  contrary. 
Our  fellow  labourers  in  New-England,  the  classical  Editors 
of  the  Monthly  Anthology,  a  work  which  we  rejoice 
to  behdld  regularly  appearing  with  new  radiance,  are  con- 
spicuous afar  by  the  scintillations  of  Wit,  as  well  as  by  the 
torch  of  Science.  The  sneering  and  sarcastic  caterers  of 
Salmagundi,  a  poignant  dish,  which  has  delighted  many 
a  literary  Epicure,  proved  that  widi  them  there  was  no  lack 
of  attic  salt;  and  we  often  read  ill  some  American  repository 
many  a  pleasant  paragraph  and  poem,  of  which  Arbuthnot 
or  a  Swift  might  not  have  been  ashamed.  Of  this  class  of 
contributions,  so  vital  to  the  success  of  a  Literary  Journal, 
we  hope  to  obtain  such  an  abundance  as  to  prove,  that  even 
in  America,  a  Rabelais,  a  Sterne,  or  a  Gay  might  be  found. 

From  this  gay  department  the  transition  is  easy  to  one 
still  more  airy.  We  allude  to  the  province  of  song  writ- 
ing, which  although  exquisitely  beautiful  and  alluring,  has 
been,  with  few  exceptions,  strangely  neglected  in  America. 
The  poets  of  the  continent  and  of  Great  Britain,  have  in- 
dulged themselves  in  the  composition  of  the  lighter  lyric, 
devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the  joys  either  of  love,  of 
wine,  or  of  the  chase.  Some  of  the  most  agreeable  com- 
positions of  the  conciser  character,  that  were  ever  indited, 
ware  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of  the  French,  English,  and 
German  songs*  In  this  country,  the  themes  for  the  ballad- 
meavure  are  innumerable.  In  every  grove,  in  every  field, 
in  every  hamlet,  we  may  find  materials.  We  wish  to  ex- 
cite the  workmen.  Songsi  patriotic,  nautical,  jovial,  or  ama* 
tory,  will,  if  inspired  by  Genius,  always  be  hearkened  to  with 
delight.  If  we  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  these  lighter 
effusions  of  the  playful  Muse,  we  promise  that  Music  shall 
suitably  greet  her  sister  Poetry, 
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A  lover  of  I«atiiiit7  arid  voljarjr  of  Virgil  h^s  thrown  to- 
gether at  Petersburg  in  Vtrginia,  some  critical  remarks  upoa 
the  versification  of  that  poet^  w^ich  are  entitled  NataUont$  in 
VirgiUumy  and  3.M  inscribed,  in  the  form  of  a  dedication^ 
to  Mn  Girardio,  an  emigrant  Frenchman^  and  respectable 
scholar,  concerned  in  the  government  of  the  college  of  WiU 
liam  and  Mary.  These  notes  appear  to  us  to  be  little  more 
than  a  translatioa  of  the  usual  critical  remarks,  prefixed 
to  the  works  of  Virgil,  in  the  common  editions,  with  an  £ii- 
gtish  version.  In  Davidson's,  for  Example,  some  of  the  paraL* 
lei  passages  may  be  found.  But  as  our  annotator  has,  in  some 
instances,  broken  the  shackles  of  servility,  and  thought  for 
himself,  and  as,  in  many  of  his  citations  and  commendations 
he  appears  to  feel  something  of  the  endiusiasm  of  the  poet^ 
we  were  inclined  to  preserve  his  communication,  especially 
as  it  is  addressed  to  a  gentleman  of  various  and  respectable 
attainments,  who  justly  holds  an  illustrious  rank  in  the  first 
seminary  of  Virginia.  But,  unfortunately,  we  have  lost  the 
manuscript  in  question,  and  nothing  remains  but  to  offer  this 
little  tribute  by  way  of  atonement  to  our  ingenious  conn 
mentator. 

The  hand*writingof  our  old  correspondent,  J.  D.  we  have 
just  again  recognized,  without  the  yawn  of  lassitude  or  the 
contempt  of  criticism.  We  have  always  been  inclined  to  think 
favourably  of  this  young  man's  talents,  and  have  often  regret*^ 
ted  diat  they  were  not  more  frequently  and  judiciously  em^ 
ployed.  If  he  thought  proper,  he  might  become  a  celebrated 
votary  of  the  miscellaneous  Muse.  His  genius  is  naturally 
inclined  to  the  gay  and  sportive,  and  though  he  may  not  soar 
like  the  Theban  Swan,  he  does  not  waddle  and  creep  like  the 
goose  of  Cibber.  It  appears  to  us^  after  a  very  careful  scruti-' 
ny  of  bis  powers,  that  he  has  studied,  with  attenticm,  admires 
with  enthusiasm,  and  may  copy  with  neatness  the  sweet  and 
cheerful  stjic  of  Ojlivbr  Goldsmithi  Our  sometime  cor- 
respondent, we  know,  has  some  of  the  capricious  feelings  of 
the  irritabiie  genus.   As  whim  inspired,  he  has  sometimes 
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bten  prodigal  of  hb  prme,  and  sometimes  lavish  of  hislaas^ 
ipoons.  Bot  in  ail  hw  humours^  whether  gt€t9e  or  melhw,  we- 
have  never  been  so  prov<Aed  hjr  his  petttlance,  as  to  refuse' 
justice  to  his  abilities.  Let  him  peruse  this  article  with  that 
dociUty,  whidi  is  so  deltghtfol  a  featmee  Id  «he  character  of 
AddisoB  and  nanf  other  enaincttl  authors,  who  justty  aspi« 
red  to  a  noUe  distsnctioiK  Let  ham  wn^  his  stmigtiu  Let 
him  oAaiktehis  Tesoorces,  aad  then,  tf  is  coaformi^to  muar 
mnnion,  he  can  emulate  tiie  gayer  style  of  the  Essayists,  let 
him  come  out^  and  remember  that  the  exercise  of  writing 
twelve  coBcbe  papers  in  a  year  is  no  very  terrific  task ;  that 
as  tiiere  is  no  fear  that  Dulness  will  cause  him  to  stumble  at, 
tiie  direahold^  there  is  a  willing  presumption  that  Time  and 
Talesu  wiU  ccmduct  him  through  the  Temple. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  works,  or  tiie  pretensions  of 
the  late  Hon.  Fisher  Ames.  We  knew  and  have  listened  to 
the  orator. 

PftNUMion't  ttlf  was  seated  on  his  tongue : 
So  softy  so  sweetly  .soothing  flowed  his  words^ 
And  left  their  sting  in  the  consenting  heart* 

The  animated  lyrics  with  the  honoured  signature  of 
Manto,  who  has  displayed  a  generous  enthusiasm  and 
splendid  talents  in  favoiu-  of  the  glorious  struggle  of  the  Spa- 
nish cavaliers,  we  perused  with  approbation  and  delight. 
iThis  favourite  writer  is  requested  to  repress  diffidence  and 
reject  reserve.  There  is  no  occasion  for  either.  The  Editor 
long  since  cherished  the  hope  of  a  personal  interview  with 
the  author.  On  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions  of  agreeable 
anticipation  he  has  been  Asappointed.  But,  as  the  parties 
cannot  at  present  converse,  it  is  sincerely  wished  that  they 
may  correspond  with  otte  another.  In  scrutinizing  our  friend's 
verses,  in  company  with  im  associate,  warmed  with  poetic 
$re,  ai^d  guided  by  all  the  light  of  criticism,  so  far  from  dis«^ 
centring  anything  to  reprehend,  it  was  mutually  agreed,  that 
the  v^iaus  spirited  invocations,  beginning  ^  Fair  Valencia' 
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togetfier  wifik  the  «doii£«iUe  attusioo  to  a  Queen  of  Spun, 
who  aold  her  jewela  to  miaUe  Columbus  to  effectuate  tbe 
dtscorerjr  of  America  was  moro  than  Poetiy. 

The  poetical  ^eeeription  of  the  Natural  Bridge,  a  tta« 
pendous  curioeitjr  in  the  state  «f  Virginia,  ia  a  iavounMe 
speeimen  of  the  author's  powers.  We  have  taken  the  libeitf 
to.aker  a  w<»4*  In  has  third  stanaa  the  Poet  exehums, 

Then  Fancy,  from  the  pile  above, 
Weuld  gaze  with  rapture,  bending  o*er; 
And,  diarmed,  behold  th0  streamlet  reve^ 
While  £cho  mock*d  its  feeble  roar. 

We  object  to  the  epithet  feeble*  Whether  a  streamlet^  a 
runnel,  a  small  fountain  of  water  ever  roars  is  a  question* 
But  at  any  rate,  the  association  of  a  feeble  roar  reminds  us 
of  the  most  forcible  Feeble  of  Sir  John  FahtafF,  or  the  roaring 
like  any  sucking  dove^  the  roaring  like  any  nightingale,  so 
happily  undertaken  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Bottom  Weaver.  We 
have,  therefore,  subBtituted  the  epithet  sullen,  and  refer  the 
author  to  Milton,  describing  his^ar  off  curfew^ 

Orer  aoroe  wide  watered  shore. 
Syringing  slow  with  tullen  roar* 

With  this  solitary  exception,  suggested  by  the  sharp- 
sightedness  of  verbal  criticism,  we  think  the  poem  a  very 
meritorious  production. 


THE  LITERARY  WORLD. 

The  Booksellers  of  Philadelphia  having  long  contempla- 
ted the  publication  of  the  most  celebrated  Histories  of  Eng- 
land, it  was  deemed  by  the  Editor  no  impertinent  service  to 
the  cause  of  elegant  letters  concisely  to  state  the  pretensions, 
and  modestly  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  Hume  and  Smol- 
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Without  imp^QUBrntly  dis^out^ii^  upoB  the  utility  of 
Historical  narra^v^yi^tQptfl,  wfaifih.nMkst  be  obvious  to  ev^ry 
»fl«ictmg  rtadc;r,  we  vmy  be  .p^routted  lo  remariL  that  the 
nftme  of  Hujks  is  an  ample  paasport  to  celebrity*  Whatever 
may  be  thov|;ht  of  his  demerit  by  jh«  9ciV9u)o^8,  or  the 
pibviB,  as  au. author,  unhappily  iacUniug  to  the  side  of  lafi- 
(Wit^)  bis  tale0tp»  as  an  Histoiiian.  and  Politician,  c^apot  be 
too  strenuously  applauded.  Altboi^b  nearly  half  a  century 
has  elapsed,  since  the  commencement  of  his  literary  career, 
his  fame  is  still  augmenting.  Among  the  Scotch,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  those,  who  are  acrimoniously  disposed  towards 
him  as  a  sceptic,  he  is  considered  as  the  Prince  of  Modern 
Historians.  Nor  does  the  jealousy  of  South  Briton  dispute 
his  precedency.  Gibbon,  a  competent  judge,  and  himself  a 
skilful  artificer  of  language,  thus  nobly  compliments  his  il- 
lustrious predecessor:  **  The  old  reproach  that  no  British 
altars  had  been  raised  to  the  Muse  of  History,  was  recently 
disproved  by  the  first  performances  of  Robertson  and  Hume, 
the  Histories  of  Scotland  and  of  the  Stuarts.  I  will  as9ume 
the  presumption  of  saying,  that  I  was  not  unworthy  to  read 
them :  nor  will  I  disguise  my  different  feelings  in  the  repeat- 
ed perusals.  The  perfect  composition,  the  nervous  language, 
the  well-tuned  periods  of  Dr.  Robertson,  enflamed  me  to  the 
ambitious  hope  that  I  might  one  day  tread  in  his  footsteps : 
the  calm  philosophy,  the  careless  inimitable  beauties  of  his 
friend  and  rival,  often  forced  me  to  close  the  volume  with  a 
mixed  sensation  of  delight  and  despair.^' 

Dr.  Johnson,  a  high  and  commanding  authority,  objects 
to  the  Gallicisms,  which,  he  avers,  sometimes  pollute  the 
page  of  Mr.  Hume.  As  this  opinion  of  a  mighty  critic  has 
been  generally  credited,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  the  writer 
of  this  article  hopes  that  he  shall  not  be  taxed  with  arrogant 
presumption,  if  he  modestly  attempt  to  vindicate  the  puriiy 
of  the  style  of  a  favourite  writer. 

Long  before  the  arrival  of  the  literary  manhood  of  our 
historian,  oppressed  by  Indigence,  and  mortified  by  Neglect^ 
he  had,  in  a  sort  pf  despair,  abandoned  his  own  country,  and 
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sequestered  him^f  for  tkree  ytats  in  a  provincial  town  in 
France.  At  subsequent  periods,  he  passed  much  of  his  time 
on  the  continent)  and  as  he  ivas  a  passionate  SKlmirer  both  of 
the  literature  and  the  character  of  the  Parisians,  it  is  by  no 
means  wonderfinl  that  his  style  should  occasionadly  be  slight- 
ly tinged  wrdi  the  peculiarities  of  a  foreign  idiom.  Accord* 
ingly,  m  the  first  edkions  of  his  invaluable  History,  we  may 
discover,  on  a  strict  scrutiny,  a  few  phrases  which  are  cor- 
rupted by  a  French  infusion.  Dr.  Priestley,  in  his  inge- 
nious Grammar,  one  of  the  most  instructive  books  he  ever 
published,  was,  after  the  usual  procession  of  the  periodical 
critics,  the  first  to  discover  and  indicate  these  Gallicisms. 
But  though  he  searched  for  them  with  all  the  perspicacity  of 
a  Philologer,  his  Zeal  and  Industry  could  detect  but  a  few, 
and  these  of  trivial  importance.  All  this  criticism  is  now 
perfectly  nugatory,  or  worse.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Hume's  History  has  run  through  repeated  editions ;  that 
after  its  celebrity  was  sufficiently  diffused,  the  industrious 
author  resided,  for  periods  of  long  duration,  in  the  Capital, 
where,  from  the  example  of  the  purest  writers  and  speakers, 
he  could  not  fail  to  adjust  the  accuracy  of  his  diction.  More- 
over, it  is  notorious  to  all,  who  have  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  Polite  Literature,  that  the  History  of  England  as  it  now 
appears,  is  perfectly  English.  The  author,  an  ambitious  aspi- 
rant after  literary  renown,  whose  ruling  passion  was  the  love 
of  fame,  to  whom  study  was  the  greatest  source  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  who  **  regarded  every  object  as  contemptible,  ex- 
cept the  improvement  of  his  talents  as  a  writer,"  would  not 
and  could  not  fail,  after  repeated  revisions  of  his  work,  so 
to  prepare  his  pages  as  to  defy  all  the  assaults  of  verbal  cri- 
ticism. In  fact  HuM£  isnow  justly  considered  as  an  English 
classic,  and  his  narrative  as  a  fine  model  of  composition* 
The  beauties  in  his  history  are  innumerable.  He  commands 
all  our  attention.  He  has  a  claim  for  all  our  applause,  whe- 
ther he  describes  the  projects  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  or 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  the  glories  of  the  house  of  Plantage- 
net,  or  the  tyrannar-of  the-Tudors,  the  insolence  of  Becket, 
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or  the  pageantry  of  Wolsey,  the  primitive  simplicity  of  La- 
timer, or  the  archiepiscopal  dignity  of  Laud,  the  loyalty  of 
l^alklattd,  the  wisdom  of  Strafford,  the  spirit  of  Derby,  the 
fidelity  of  Clarendon,  or  the  murder  of  Charles. 

Let  an  ambitious  Student,  imprint  on  his  memory,  Mr. 
Hume's  narrative  of  the  Martial  Maid  of  Orleans,  the 
Battle"  of  Agincourt,  the  approach  of  the  Armada,  the 
cruelties  of  Mary,  the  execution  of  Lady  Gray,  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  Covenanters,  the  habitual  hypocrisy  of  Crom- 
well, and  the  gross  credulity  of  his  Roundheads,  and  he  will 
scarcely  find  his  mind  stored  with  finer  passages  by  any  His- 
torian. 

In  a  spirit  of  false  and  malignant  Criticism,  certain  car- 
pers among  the  French,  have  rashly  pronounced  Smollet 
**  but  an  indifferent  writer P'*  They  have  audacioi^'^^y  aver- 
red that  he  is  both  partial  and  passionate,  and  makes  no 
atonement  for  these  faults  by  the  elegance  of  his  style.  They 
ignominiously  brand  him  as  a  dry  writer,  who  touches  neither 
the  imagination  nor  the  heart.  Just  admiration  of  an  ac- 
complished Scotchman,  urges  us  to  inform  tliese  French 
Critics,  that  their  opinion  of  his  literary  pretensions,  is 
utterly  destitute  of  a  shadow  of  foundation.  It  is  partial, 
unjust,  and  absurd.  His  History  though  avowedly  written 
in  haste,  and  sometimes  in  the  spirit  of  a  partizan,  is  full  of 
vivacity  and  vigour.  It  is  never  dull,  monotonous,  or  fa- 
tiguing. It  abounds  in  reflections.  Its  tones  are  various, 
and  harmonious ;  and  by  the  energy  of  some  passages,  and 
the  eloquence  of  others,  it  affects  both  the  imagination,  and 
the  heart.  A  critic  must  be  wholly  destitute  of  discernment, 
as  well  as  of  candour,  who  pronounces  the  style  of  Smollet 
devoid  of  energy  and  grace.  Few  are  more  gloriously  dis- 
tinguished than  this  nervous  and  fluent  writer. 

The  Price  of  The  Port  Folio  it  Six  DoUart  per  anmun. 

PRXNTED  FOR  BRADFORD  AND  INSREEP,  NO.  4,  SOUTP  TRIRD- 
STREBT,  BT  SMITH  AND  MAXWELL. 
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Various; — that  the  mind  , 

Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change. 
And  pleas'd  with  novelty,  may  be  induig'd- 

C0WPER> 

Vol.  I.  FEBRUARY,  1809.  No.  2. 

SKETCHES  OF  AMERICAN  SCENERY— FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 
It  b  our  Intention  to  devote  a  plate  in  each  number  of  The  Port  Folio  ta 
the  description  of  American  Scenery.  To  the  pencil  our  country  affords  an  in- 
crhausiible  abundance,  which,  for  picturesque  effect,  cannot  be  surpassed 
in  any  part  of  the  old  world.  We  invite  the  artist  and  the  amateur  to  furnish 
us  with  Sketches,  and  accompanying  descriptions. 

BuTTERMILK-FALLS  CREEK,  in  Luzerne  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  a  tributary  stream  of  the  Susquehanna  river.  Its  springs  are 
between  the  branches  of  the  Lawahanock,  (pronounced  by  the  settlers 
Lackawany,)  and  the  Tunkanock*  Unitmg  its  different  branches 
near  the  river,  it  falls  into  the  Susquehanna,  on  the  east  side,  about 
twenty  miles  above  the  town  of  W^ilkesbarre.  The  land  on  it  is,  prin- 
cipally, timbered  with  oak ;  the  soil  is,  in  general,  of  an  inferior  quali- 
ty. This  stream  abounds  with  fine  situations  for  mills,  and  other  water 
works,  ha\'ing,  in  its  course,  several  considerable  falls,  from  a  suppo- 
sed resemblance  hi  colour  to  the  foam  of  which,  it  derives  its  homely 
name.  The  sketch,  given  with  this,  is  of  the  lower  fall,  near  the  river. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  country,  we  apply  the  name  of 
creek  in  a  manner  different  fi*om  its  signification  in  England.  There,  it 
means  an  arm  of  the  sea,  or  inlet;  with  us,  it  denotes  such  a  stream  as 
hi  our  mother  country  would  be  called  a  rivTilet,  or  river.  But  she 
can  find  among  her  streams  no  parallel  to  the  majesty  of  our  rivers, 

to  whose 

**  dread  expanse, 
•*  Continuous  depth,  and  wondroui  Ifngth  of  course, 

«'  Her  aoods  arc  ri^i.''  '       .  . 

-♦  f 

R.  H.  R. 
Vol.  I.  M 
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This  title  has  the  strongest  claims  upon  the  reg^d  of  our  rising  republic. 
In  monaxchiesy  in  aristocracies,  and  even  in  despotism  itself.  Eloquence  is 
tnott  potent  to  confound  Guilt  and  to  vindicate  Innocence ;  but,  in  every  com- 
monwealth, from  that  of  Athens  to  this  of  America,  Oratory  is  a  sort  of  gov 
veming  Genius,  moulding  the  mind  of  man.  In  our  own  country,  the  proofs 
of  this  assertion  are  innumerable.  Under  the  old  government,  and  under  the 
new,  our  public  speakers  have  not  only  been  signally  conspicuous,  but,  with 
magic  art,  have  displayed  all  the  power  of  Shakspeare's  Protptro  over  tho 
people.  Hence,  whatever  contnbutes,  after  the  manner  of  Quintilian  and  Ci- 
cero, to  the  formation  of  an  accomplished  orator,  deserves,  not  only  in  a  libe- 
ral, but  even  in  a  mercenary  view,  the  attentlonof  every  aspirant  to  fame  and 
fortune. 

Strongly  impressed  with  the  truth  of  these  sentiments,  we  commence  HA 
ensuing  article  with  singular  satisfaction*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Jambs  Abcrcboh- 
BiE,  whose  care  in  the  education  of  youth  is  familiar  to  the  applauding  pub- 
lic, has  twice  delivered  in  the  Philadelphia  Academy  a  course  of  Lectures 
iipon  the  Arts  of  Reading  and  Public  Speaking.  The  following  is  the  intro- 
ductory Discourse,  and  fully  unfolds  the  judicious  plan  of  its  accomplished 
author. 

Although  much  of  the  matter  of  which  these  Lectures  are  composed  if 
ori^nal,  yet  a  considerable  portion  has  been  selected  from  the  most  popular 
authors  on  the  important  subject  of  Elocution.  In  the  winter  of  1806,  at 
die  t^quest  of  some  young  gentlemen,  who,  with  a  few  elceptions,  weH§ 
^taping  their  edttcadon  with  a  view  to  the  Bar,  elementary  instructioii  om 
the  cardinal  topics  of  Rhetoric  was  desired.  Our  Lecturer  accordingly  com- 
posed the  following  cdurse,  which,  we  understand,  he  iiitends  in  ibture  to  re* 
peat,  with  the  necessary  exemplii^cationB,  during  the  winter  season,  for  ike 
benefit  of  such  gentlemen  as  may  wish  to  receive  instruction  in  those  impor- 
tant arts.  Dr.  A.  has  obviously,  and  we  think  successiblly,  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  comprehensive  command  of  his  subject,  by  diligently  studying,  care- 
fully comparing,  and  eleg^tly  epitomizing  the  sentiments  and  precepts  of 
the  great  masters,  from  Aristotle,  Qiiintilian,  and  Cicero,  down  to  Rotting 
<!:ampbell,  and  Enfield.  After  the  multiplied  labours  both  of  the  sequestered 
student  and  the  powerful  orator,  it  would  arg^  either  presumption,  or  hnper^ 
tinence  in  any  au^or,  who  arrogantly  professed  ^o  eidiibit  a  system  enttreljr 
fiew.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  popular  didactic  writers  have  framed  t&eir 
relumes  in  iht  fortt  c^a  Digegtf  and  satisfied  themselves  with  the  collation^ 
rather  than  the  invention  Of  the  topics  of  oratory.  In  support  of  this  opinion, 
it  is  remembered  that  the  elegant  biographer  of  Blair,  the  leaned  and  accodi* 
plished  Dr.  I^,  fully  justifies  the  practice,  and  thus  successfully  quotes  his 
author: 

«<  As  he  did  not  pique  hintself  upon  the  depth  of  his  Lectures,  so  nother  did 
lie  bOAst  Of  their  originality.  Upon  eyery  subject  tce«ted  of,  he  tdls  lu  that 
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fte  hid  thought  lor  himself,  bet  fSut  he  had  availed  himtclf,  occasioiMlly,  of 
tiie  ideas  of  odieM.  Me  felt  it  Ua  doty  te  convey  to  his  pupils  aU  the  know- 
ledge that  could  imptoye  them.  Mf  borrowing  from  others,  he  understood 
that  he  not  only  enlarged  the  mass,  hut  gave  a  value  to  the  parts  of  it,  of 
which  they  might  otherwise  have  been  destitute." 

We  cannot  terminate  this  introducdon  wHhout  insisting,  with  all  our  em- 
pkaBis,  upon  the  utility,  IjfiMty,  and  power  of  the  avts,  ifi  chtrmfid  coitftde- 
ncy^  of  Reading*  Sp^iking,  and  Conversinif. 

He  who  is  master  of  either  9Be  or  aU  of  these  liberal  accomplish9|eQt8,tfa 
mdtr  whatever  jpoyemaient,  or  whatever  fortune,  a  sort  of  potentai^  in  the 
lealms  <^mind.  He  governs,  he  fascinfites,  he  instructs,  he  delights  hisooBtem- 
ppffries.  An  ef^quent  man,  as  we  read  in  the  Scriptures,  Uknownjar  ondntm^* 
1^  the  atd^lime  a^d  beautiful  language  of  the  impassioned  Job»  Unto  him  oaeo 
give  ear  and  wait,  and  keep  silence  at  his  counseL  The  young  men  see  hioi, 
and  hide  themselves,  and  tl|e  aged  ari^,  and  stfuid  up.  When  the  ear  heaca 
l|im,  it  blesses  him»  and  wben  the  eye  se^s  him,  it  i^  a  witness  of  his  glory. 
We  ardently  hope  that  the  generous  youth  of  America  will  survey,  with  thet 
highest  enthusiasm,  tl^e  elegit  6gure  of  Eloquence,  and  prefer  her  before 
tceptrea  and  thrones,  and  esteem  richa  nothing  in  compariton  to  hpr ,    Eo . 

INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE 

ON 

THE  ARTS  OF  READING  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKING, 

]>£LIVERED  IK  THE  PHILADELPHIA  ACADEMY,  KOV.  17, 1806,  ANft 
IN  THE  BALL  OV  THE  UNIVERSITY,  NOY.  16,  1807. 

Gentlemek, 

Improvement  ill  the  important  arts  of  Reading  vadciPtMic  S/ieak- 
i^gf  being  the  object  of  the  Lectures  I  pn^tose  to  deliver  to  you,  I  shall^ 
in  the  course  of  them,  endeavour  to  explain  the  great  principles  upon 
which  those  arts  are  foimded  ;  by  the  knowledge  and  strict  observance 
cf  which  prmciplesfl/owr,  correctness  of  enunciation,  gracefblness  of 
delivery,  and  that  impressive  communication  of  thought  which  arrests 
the  attention  and  captivates  the  heart,  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  correct  and  graceful  reader  or  speaker,  possesses  a  power  lit- 
tle short  of  that  ascribed  to  necromancers  and  magicians,  of  fascinating 
and  enchaining  the  fancy,  imagination,  and  affections  of  the  persons 
they  address,  and  thus  ''  leading  them  captive  at  their  will." 

qui  pectus  inaniter  angit 
Irritat,  JBMlcct,  iatoia  tenoBifaiis  inplet 

Hoa.  Est. 
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He  giresa  skilful  trial  of  his  art, 
'With  paasiont  not  mj  o^m  wlio  wan&t  my  bearti 
Who  widi  onreal  t^rort  fifit  my  breast. 
As  with  a  magic  influence  possessecl* 

FaAirexs. 

This,  however,  is  not  to  b^  done,  but  by  those  who  arc  regularly  in- 
structed in  the  principles,  and  initiated  into  the  arts  and  mysteries,  hf 
which  these  wonderful  effects  are  produced. 

.  Various  frequently  are  the  avenues  wluch  lead  to,  and  different  the 
modes  of  access  adopted  in  order  to  accomplish,  the  possesion  of  the 
desired  object  Many  learned,  elaborate,  and  judicious^trcatises  upon 
both  the  arts  now  under  consideration  have  been  given  to  the  world  bf 
accomplished  orators  and  finished  scholars ;  but,  theory  alone,  thdif^ 
flowing  from  the  animated  pen  of  a  Cicero,  a  QuintiMan,  a  ^eridaii,  a 
Walker,  a  Massillon,  or  a  Burke,  and  enforced  by  the  most  iuminooB 
toritten  exemplifications,  will  never  form  either  a  correct  reader,  or  a 
graceful  and  pleasing  orator.  It  is  information  exemfiBfied  and  enforced 
1^  firactice  which  can  give  eflfectual  instruction  either  in  the  art  of  rea- 
ding or  that  of  public  speaking.  This  combination  oi  precept  and  exam- 
ple is  the  object  of  my  present  imdertaking ;  and  in  the  executioa  of  k, 
tiie  investigation  and  development  of  the  two  subjects  will  consist  more 
€£firactical  than  of  elaborate  and  minute  theoretical  discussion ;  such 
being  the  speediest  and  most  effectual  mode  of  acquiring  a  competent 
knowledge  of  both.  Of  course,  the  necessity  of  delivering  a  regular  di- 
dactic discourse  at  every  meeting  will  be  cbviated ;  and  instruction  con- 
veyed more  agreeably,  because  less  formally,  in  occasional  remarks 
and  familiar  observations. 

There  are,  however,  some  leading  and  essential  principles  in  both 
the  arts,  which  must  be  methodically  arranged,  systematically  commu- 
nicated in  written  language,  and  carefully  committed  to  memory,  in  or- 
der to  form  a  prq)er  basis  for  proficiency  in  the  oral  communication  of 
sentiment,  whether  by  reading  or  by  recitation.  These,  of  course,  will 
constitute  the  subjects  of  my  future  Lectures,  with  an  analysis  of  which 
I  shall  conclude  the  present,  after  suggesting  a  few  preliminary  obser- 
vations upon  the  general  principles  of  both  the  arts.  At  the  same  time 
premising,  that  many  of  the  precepts  and  remarks  throi^oat  die 
course  will  be  extracted  from  the  most  judicious  and  popular  writers 
on  the  subjects  before  us;  little  remaining  to  be  added  upon  t<^cs 
which  have  been  so  recenUy  and  so  minutely  discussed  by  a  Blair,  a 
Beattie,  a  Barron,  a  CampbeH,  and  a  Home.  He,  however,  who  judi- 
ciously c<Hnbine6  and  condenses  the  elaborate  dictates  of  suc^  high  au* 
thorities  will,  perhaps,  more  effectually  promote  the  interests  of  sci- 
ence^and  the  disiemioatko  «f  useftd  luumleiige,  tiuoby  Tainly  attaa^ 
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ing  to  diverufy,  and  thei^y  to  improve,  merely  by  a  change  of  laa-' 
fua§^^tiie.infltrtt«^w^alMKa4y.9acop]0iuiy,  so  happily  conveyed :  al- 
thou^  the  chaifk  ^f  connc^fioth  with  some  origin/^  f^ipplemtntsiry  ob- 
servations and  elucidations,  mfij  ^  jtfMxoduced  vith  advantage,  and 
prove  an  in^erestiiig  and  valuable  contributioii  to  the  general  stock  of 
Polite  Literature. 

Firsjt  then— Q/*  ihc  Art  of  Reading. 
By  the  Art  of  Reading,  I  mean  the  art  of  correct  and  articulate  i»po- 
Mmdatkn ;  of ,  of  intieUigibty,  emphatically,  and  impressively  repeat- 
ing ^diat  is  vfrit^en  in  any  language :  or»  in  other  words,  the  Art  of  Read- 
ing «9d/,  coiffiists  in  pronouncing  the  thoughts  of  others,  or  our  own,  ex- 
hibited in  visil^e  characters,  as  if  the  same  had  their  full  and  proper 
<]peraticn  on  our  minds,  and  were  the  result  of  our  own  immediate  con- 
ception. He,  therefore,  who  would  acquire  a  just  and  forcible  pronun- 
ciation'in  reading,  must  not  only  fully  comprehend  the  sense  or  meatf^ 
ing,  but  enter  into  the  s/iirit  of  his  author :  for  he  can  never  convey 
tiie  force  and  ftdlness  of  the  author's  ideas  to  another,  imless  he  /eeU 
fhem  Himself:  and  the  voice  will  naturally  vary,  according  to  the  ink- 
pression  made  upon  the  mind,  or  the  passion  excited.  In  common 
conversation,  we  speak  in  a  natural  voice  with  proper  accent,  empha- 
sis, and  tone ;  yet  when  we  read  or  recite  the  sentiments  of  others,  we 
too  frequently  assume  a  stiff,  lifeless,  or  unnatural  manner.  The  rea- 
son is,  that  in  the  one  case  we  /eel  what  we  express,  and  instinctively 
commit  the  expression  of  it  to  Nature  alone,  who,  if  unrestrained,  wilt 
always  give  just  and  forcible  expressicm  to  sentiment :  whereas,  in  the 
Cfther  case,  as  we  do  not  feel^  though  we  may  fully  comprehend  and 
understand  the  meaning  of  an  author,  we  cannot  possibly  commit  the 
expresaon  of  the  sentiment  to  the  agency  of  Nature  alone,  animated 
as  slie  invariably  is»  by  the  pure  operation  of  mind  upon  the  organs  of 
sense. 

A  mere  audible  recital  of  the  words  of  any  author,  as  it  may  be 
made  by  a  person  who  does  not  understand,  and  what  is  more,  who 
does  not  feel  what  he  says,  so  '%  may  be  made  also  in  such  a  manner 
at  not  to  be  miderstood  by  those  who  hear  him ;  or,  if  not  totally  unip- 
teHig9)le,  be  at  least  but  imfierfectly  or  obscurely  understood ;  whereas 
the  art  c£  reading  welly  consists  in  conveying  to  the  hearer  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  vniter,  Socrates  has  truly  observed,  that  all  men  are 
eloquent  on  those  subjects  which  they  perfectly  understand :  and  Cf- 
eero  remarks,  with  equal  truth,  thou^  with  less  acuteness,  that  no 
man  can  speak  well  on  those  topics  which  he  has  not  studied.  To  this 
end,  it  is  evidently  necessary  that  the  reader  should  himself  understand 
%ndf^el  what  he  reads,  before  he  can  possibly  repeat  it  ii^eliigibl}' 
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SI  ¥i»  at  ten,  Aotmam  fit 
fttann^jptiiaH;  tun^Hu  me  jnlbrtiiBk  Iwtoit* 
Tdppbfty  jnti  Peka,  Hwde  ai  mamleti  toyie^ 
Avt^MnitabOy  ant  ridebo. 

Hoft.Am.Po.103. 

If  yoa  would  haTe  me  weep,  begin  the  strain. 
Then  1  diaH  feel  your  sorrowt,  feel  your  |Miai 
But  if  your  heroea  act  not  what  they  say* 
1 8le(e|»  or  Uu|ph  the  lifeieta  acene  away. 

Fai^wpijlf 

Men  will  not  suppose  that  w^  are  affect^  by  a  subject,  if  they  dt 
not  observe  In  the  delivery  of  our  language  the  marks  of  emotion  in  our 
fiouls.  Conamiseratioii  will  never  be  excited  by  a  smiling  countenance. 
To  draw  a  t^r,  you  must  /eel  enough  to  9hed  one.  And  it  is  for  this 
T^ason  your  language  must  carry  the  inarksof  the  passions  you  wish  to 
communicate. 

Tlus  is  the  first  and  indisputable  qualification  of  a  good  reader, 
inthout  which,  the  clearest  and  most  articulate  pronunciation,  with  all 
the  aid  of  tone,  look,  and  gesture,  will  avail  nothing,  or  only  serve  to 
fimlead  the  hearer :  the  orator,  actor,  and  reader,  though  each  has  his 
distinct  province  in  the  art  of  public  recitation  or  pronunciation,  Wsing 
gll  understood  to  say  what  they  i^pear  to  mean^  rather  than  what  they 
literacy  utter. 

As  a  proof  of  this  might  be  quoted  a  number  of  passages,  literally 
harmless  and  inoffensive,  which  may,  nevertheless,  be  so  spoken  as  to 
Inflame  the  hearer  with  the  most  sudden  and  impetuous  resentment,  or 
ficmie  other  violent  passion.  For  instance — m  that  admirable  Tragedy 
of  Shakq;)eare,  Othello,  in  which  the  passion  of  jealousy  is  so  fully,  so 
forcibly  portrayed,  the  first  question  by  which  lago  attempts  to  excite 
it,  if  pronounced  in  a  calm,  unimpassion^d  manner,  would  appear  ^  be 
nothing  more  than  a  umpl^  interrogative,  proposed  merely  for  the 
sake  of  information,  as 

Jago,  Did  Michael  Cassio,  when  you  woo'd  my  lady. 
Know  of  your  love  ? 

But  if  expressed  with  its  proper  emphasds  and  concomitant  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  whereby  some  deep  and  mysterious  meanii^  is 
indicated,  attention  and  suspicion  in  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ad4i:essad 
are  naturally  awakened,  as 

logo.  Did  Michael  Ca3^0|^  when  yott  woo'd  my  lady>  . 
Xnoo  of  your  love  ? 
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Accordingly  we  find  that  its  proper  efibct  was  by  that  ntahs  im* 
mediately  produced  in  the  mim!  of  O^^o^  Who  af^f  gi^ins  tbe  in* 
fermadom  ^'hedid  from  first  to  last,"  adds,  •"  Why  dost  thoa  ask  ?^ 
Xi^  replies,  ^ 

lagc  Bat  for  a  satisftctioD  of  my  thoiigfaci 
Kofiirtherhanii. 

Oth.  Why  of  thy  thoagfat,  lagof 

jUffo,  I  did  not  think  he  had  been  acquainted  Whh  it 

€)tk,  O,  yes;  and  went  between  us  very  oft 

logo.  Indeed) 

Oth.  .bdeed!  ay^  faideed:— Discern^  thod  anghi  III  fhMf 
2s  he  dipt  honest) 

lago..  Honest,  my  loi^d? 

Oth:  Honest?  Af,  honest? 
^   Jago,  My  lordrfor  aught  1  knotr* 

Oth.  What  dost  thou  dunki 

I^go.  Thinlc,  my  loxd? 

Oik,  Think,  my  lord! 
By  heaven,  he  echoes  me^ 
As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  M*  thbugjlit 
Too  hideous  to  be  shown««'>*'Thou  dost  riiesn  sottdddflf  i 
}  iieard  thee  say  but'now,— *Thou  likMst  not  that» 
When  Cassio  left  my  wiliet  What  did'st  not  Rke? 
Aadt  when  I  told  thee«-he  wts  of  my  counsd 
,  In  my  whole  course  of  wodng^  thou  oryd^t,  JMteiff 
*  And  did'st  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  togetheft 
As  if  thou  then  had'st  shut  up  in  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit:  If  thou  dost  love  m^ 
Show  me  thy  thought 

Iqgo.  My  lord,  you  know  I  bve  yoo. 

Oth.  I  think,  thou  dost; 
And,«-lior  I  know  thou  art  futt  of  love  snd  honest]^^ 
And*Weigh'st  thy  words  before  thou  giv^st  them  brealttl^ 
Therefore  these  stops  of  thhie<Hght  me  the  mores 
For  such  things,  in  a  fahe,  disloyal  knave. 
Are  tricks  of  custom)  but,  in  a  man  that^s  just» 
They  are  cloae  denoteoBents,  working  from  the  heif^ 
That  passion  csnnot  Hde. 

Iago»  For  Michael  Cas^o--* 
I  dare  be  swom,  I  tlunk  that  he  b  honest 

Oth:  I  think  so  too. 

lago.  Men  should  be  what  they  seemi 
Or,  those  that  be  not,  ^wouid  they  might  se^m  nodt^ 

Oth^  CcrtabiMiUMldbctdiattli^ioeHi. 
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logo.  Whftbeii* 
\  thiiik  that  Cassio  is  an  honeit  man. 

0th,  Nmy,  yet  there's  more  io  thk; 
I  pray  thee,  speak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings. 
As  thou  dost  ruminate;  and  give  thy  worst  of  thoughts 
The  worst  of  words. 

lago.  Good  my  lord,  pardon  me; 
'  Though  I  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty, 
I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to. 
Utter  my  thoughts?  Why,  say,  they  are  vile  and  false,— 
As  Where's  that  palace,  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not}  who  has  a  breast  so  pure. 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  leets,  and  law -days,  and  in  session  sit 
With  meditations  lawful? 

Otk,  Thou  dost  omspire  against  thy  friend,  lago. 
If  thou  but  think'st  him  wronged,  and  mak'st  his  ear 
A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts. 

Jago,  I  do  beseech  you.— 
Though  I,  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guess^ 
As,  I  confess,  it  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuse;  and,  oft,  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not;— I  entreat  you  then. 
From  one  that  so  imperfectly  conceits. 
You'd  take  no  notice;  nor  build  yourself  a  trouble 
Out  of  his  scattering  and  unsure  observance:— 
It  were  not  for  your  quiet,  nor  your  good. 
Nor  for  my  manhood,  honesty,  or  wisdom. 
To  let  you  know  my  thoughts. 

0th,  What  dost  thou  mean? 

logo.  Good  name,  in  man,  and  woman,  dear  my  brd. 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls: 
Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash;  *tis  something,  nothing; 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands ; 
But  he,  that  filches  ^m  me  my  good  name^ 
Robs  me  of  that,  which  not  enriches  him» 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

Otk.  By  heaven,  I'U  know  thy  thoughts* 

logo.  You  cannot,  if  my  heart  were  i|i  your  hand; 
Kor  shall  not»  whilst  'tis  in  my  custody.     ' 

Otk  Ha! 

lago,  O,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy; 
It  is  the  green^/d  monster,  which  doth  make 
The  meat  it  feeds  on:  That  cuckold  lives  in  bliss, 
Who>  certain  of  l^s  fate,  loves  not  his^ wronger; 
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» tell* be e'ier^    -..,,-. 

Who  dotes,  yet  doubts;  sosptcts^  yet  strongly  Aq««»! 
Otk,  O  misefyt  > 

Daring  the  whole  of  this  interesting  Dialogue,  though  no  positive 
declaration  is  made  by  lago,  the  most  powerful  effects  are  produced 
upon  Othello,  merely  by  tones,  emphases,  and  looks,  by  which  the  pas- 
won  of  jealousy  is  excited  to  a  degree  bordering  upon  frenzy. 

AgaiB — ^What  can  seem  to  be  more  unimportant,  or  unaffecting 
than  to  designate  an  individual  by  his  proper  name?  Yet,  how  irresis- 
tibly impressive  is  the  conclusion  of  Alonzo's  address  to  Pizarro,  when 
uttered  with  proper  emphasis  and  tone? 

**  I  go  to  death— many  shall  bless,  and  none  will  curse  my  memory. 
*•  Thott  still  wilt  live,  and  still  wilt  be— Pi-xab-ro.'»    Act  III,  Sc  iii. 

Sucli  are  universally  the  wtibderful,  yet  natural  effects  of  correct 
expressicm. 

There  are  many  perstms  of  most  excellent  understanding,  whoper-> 
ficctly  cooiprehend  what  they  read^  and  yet  are  incapable  of  justly  con- 
veying to  others,  the  meaning  they  so  fully  comprehend;  and  this,  not 
from  any  ignorance  of  the  language,  not  from  any  defect  in  their  facul- 
ties, or  organs  of  speech;  but  from  want  of  having  properly  culti- 
vated them  by  a  careful  and  studious  attention  to  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  the  art  of  reading,  applied  and  exemplified  by  a  judicious  in^ 
structor. 

As  the  Art  of  Reading  does  not  consist,  like  that  of  acting,  in  i«all]f 
adc^ting  the  words  and  sentiments  of  the  winter,  it  is  sufficient  that 
the  reader  recite  what  is  written  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  auditors 
at  the  dme  of  hearing,  may  conceive  it  then  j{r«/  ^oken  by  the  per- 
son reciting,  or  at  least  in  such  a  manner,  as  the  person  first  speaking 
it  would  naturally  have  uttered  it. 

Now,  this  art  hath  been  hitherto  so  generally  neglected,  or  svper- 
fidally  treated,  t)iat.few  writers  have  advanced  anythmg  satisfactory 
ca  the  subject,  or  laid  down  a  syst^  of  rules  prolesaedfy  with  th»  view 
here  pointed  out.  General  precepts  enough  have  been  giv«n  to  iiake 
public  speakers  acquainted  with  the  theortf^  and^/fnttfiitery  pTiiifciple& 
of  pronunciaticm,  but  this  is  only  presenting  the  nmtmfs  ittmiimmte  sub* 
stance  of  Elocution,  devoid  of  that  Promethean  fire,  which  alone  can. 
cosumonicate  expression,  vigour,  energy,  and  beauty  to  ttot  substance* 
The  prmcipal  object  of  those  who  have  hitherto  written  u|>on  ^e  8ob- 
ject  appears  to  have  been,  that  of  marking  the  several  points  of  punc- 
•tuation  with  an  equabiKiy  «f  pauses,  pinntbig  out  the  emphatic  word. 
Vox.  I.  V         ' 
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and,  in  fact,  labouring  td  make  th^  reader  unilbrmly  accurate,  while 
the  Spirit  and  Animation  of  ElocUvticm  are  entirely  ne|;)bected. 

To  supply  this  deficiency,  or  rather  to  attempt  what  has  hitherto 
(at  least  in  this  city)  heen  disregarded  as  unnecessary,  or  despaired  of 
as  impracticable,  is  my  intention,  in  the  course  of  the  Lectures  I  have 
now  undertaken,  and  the  /iractical  instructions  which  will  result  from 
them;  as  a  certain  series  of  reading  and  recitation  must  be  undertaken 
by  every  member  of  the  class  in  rotaticm,  subject  to  corrections  and 
criticisms,  and  regulated  by  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  L«ectures. 

This,  though  perhaps  a  novel,  is,  I  conceive,  tlie  most  effectual 
mode  of  obtaining  the  desired  end;  and  as  the  exercises  will  be  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  class,  and  of  course  must  be  considered  of  s,firi- 
vate  nature,  I  doubt  not  the  gentlemen  will  readily  conform  to  the 
method  I  have  ad<^ted.  Without  this,  though  correctness  with  respect 
to  proQunciaticm  may  be  obtained,  the  proper  p<ntion  of  animatian  and 
txfiressioriy  which  belongs  to  each  author,  cannot  For  there  is  a  cer- 
tain glow  and  spirit  of  expression,  to  be  found  in  almost  all  literary 
productions,  which,  bemg  kept  alive  in  the  delivery,  will  hereby  im- 
press the  sentiment  upon  the  mind  with  irresistible  effect:  but,  if  ne- 
glected, every  word  which  is  uttered  will  sound  frigidly  inanimate.  And 
though  correctness  of  pronunciation,  with  respect  to  accent,  emphasis, 
and  pause  be  strictly  attended  to,  all  will  seem  dull,  tame,  and  insipid. 
The  body  indeed,  or  words,  may  be  seen  or  heard,  nay,  perhaps  the 
meaning  of  the  author  may  appear,  but  it  will  be  cold  and  lifeless. 

Gray  justly  remarks,  there  are  "  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  wordir 
that  bum"— a  tame  and  lifeless  pronunciation  strangles  these  breath- 
ing thoughts,  quenches  these  burning  woixis:  the  former  ei^ire  in  the 
ftigid  bosom;  and  the  latter,  void  of  animation,  hang  like  icicles  on  the 
jpalsied  lip. 

That  the  student  should  have  a  knowledge  of  some  of  those  lead- 
ing precepts  and  principles,  wliich  are  dictated  by  nature  and  reason, 
cannot  be  denied,  but  these  alone  will  never  make  him  a  master  of  the 
art  He  will  find  from  experience  that  an  empliatic  pau9c^  accompa- 
nied by  a  suiU^e  kiok^  ajnd  inflexion  qftone^  at  certain  places,  either 
attended  to  or  neglected,  wiU  give  a  c^tivatiBg  expression  to  a  sen- 
tence, or  completely  detfroy  its  proper  effect,  if  Aot  its  meiaiing:  and 
that  the  greatest  beauties  in  the  delivery  of  a  sentence  depend  to  mod^ 
iipon  such  simple  gr^^esof  expression,  of  tone,  and  countenance,  as 
wi^  at  cnce  convince  him  of  the  impossibility  of  their  bei^g  gamed  by 
any  written  system  whatever.  The  subject  must  first  operate  npon  the 
xs%i^  9V  ^e^]»^,  before  Ae  can  properly  q)erate  upon  the  subject 


Ardeaty  qui  vult  incendere.** 

Cj  C£ao.. 
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•'  Hie  orator's  breast  must  glow  with  the  passion  he  describes^  before 
Be  can  excite  its  flame  in  the  breasU  of  others.** 

'*  Pnua  afficiamur  lpM»  ut  alios  affidamus." 
«•  We  most  be  affected  ourselves^  before  we  can  affect  others .*' 


The  fcdlowing  passage  from  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  containing  the. 
address  of  the  Almighty,  to  the  heavenly  powers,  on  the  subject  of 
man's  redemption,  should  exemplify  variety  of  tone,  and  force  of  em? 
phaais: 

Say,  heav'nly  Pow'rs,  where  shdi  we  find  such  kre? 

Which  of  ye  tHU  b^  aoortal  to  redeem 

Man's  mortal  crime,  and  just  th'  mijust  to  sare? 

Dwells  in  all  Heaven  charity  so  dear?  ',    ' 

He  ask'd,  but  all  the  heav'niy  quire  stood  mnte^ 
And  silence  was  in  HeavNi:  on  Man's  behalf 
Patron  or  inte^oesfor  none  appear'd. 
Much  less  that  dnrst'  upon  his  own  head  dMw 
The  deadly  Ibrfettare,  and  rsASola  set. 
And  now  without  redemption  all  mankind 
Must  have  been  lost^  adjudg'd  to  Deatli  and  HeU 
By  doom  severe,  had  not  the  Son  of  God  » 

In  whom  the  fulness  dwells  of  love  divine. 
His  dearest  mediation  tUus  renew'd. 

Father,  thy  word  is  past,  Man  shall  find  ^ace; 
And  shall  grace  not  find  means,  that  finds  her  way. 
The  speediest  of  thy  winged  messengers. 
To  vftit-itt'thy  CreatuMs,  and  to  tfl 
Cosaet  vnprefented,  uttimpldr'd^  imsoui^t^ ' 
Happy  for  Man,  so  comin^^;  he  her  aid 
Can  nfl&ver  sfei^oUe^  dead  iA  sin*  kkvSlbit) 
Atonement  fiflr  UmMf  d^  offMn^  iliMt, 
Indebted  and  undone,  litth  n6ife  to  Arin^ 
Behold  me  tlien;  i&e  fbrhitti,  lift  fi»  life 
I  oflisri  on  me  let  ^ne  ang<er  hAi 
Accomit  me  Mtan;  I  for  his  salde  \rill  lesve 
Thy  bosom,  and  this  glory  next  to  th^ 
Freely  pot  oft*,  and  for  him  lastly  di^ 
Well  lAeas'di  on  me  let  Death  wreck  lAliis  r^^ 
Under  his  gloomy  pow'r  I  shall  liet  iMUg 
Lie  vanquished;  thou  hitst  gtt^  ffie  to  ^bs«efl>^ 
Li%  In  |By9e1f  forever;  by  th^  Ilhe» 
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Though  now  to  Death  I  yield,  and  am  his  due 
AU  that  of  roe  can  die;  yet  that  debt  paid. 
Thou  will  not  leave  mc  in  the  loathsome  gnre 
His  prey,  nor  suffer  my  unspotted  soul 
Forever  wkh  corruption  there  to  dwell; 
But  I  shall  rise  victorious,  and  subdue 
My  vanciuisher,  spolPd  of  his  vaunted  spoil; 
Death  his  death's  wound  shall  thf  n  receive^  and  stoop 
Inglorious,  of  his  mortal  sting  disarmM. 
I  through  the  ample  air  in  triumph  hig^ 
Shall  lead  Hell  captive  maugre  Hell,  and  show 
The  Pow'rs  of  darkness  bound.    Thou  at  the  sig^t 
Pleased,  out  of  Heaven  shalt  look  down  and  smile; 
While  by  thee  nds*d  I  ruin  all  my  foes, 
Death  last,  and  with  his  carcase  glut  the  grave:. 
Then  with  the  multitude  of  my  redeem*d 
Shall  enter  Heav'n  long  absent,  and  return, . 
Father,  to  see  thy  face,  wherein  no  cloud 
Of  anger  shall  remain,  but  peace  assor'd 
And  reconcilement^  wrath  shall  be  no  more 
Thenceforth,  but  in  thy  pteseoce  joy  entire. 
His  words  here  ended,  but  hb  meek  aspiet 
Silent  yet  sp»ke,  and  breath'd  immortal  love 
To  mortal  men^  above  which  only  shone. 
>      Filial  obedience:  as  a  sacrifice 

Glad  to  be  offered,  he  Attends  the  will 

Of  his  great  Father.    Admh'ation  seiz'd 

All  Heav*n,  what  this  might  mean,  and  whither  tend 

Wond'rlng.  ' 

The  following  passage  from  Dr.  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  very 
forcibly  e:diibits  both  die  emphatic  and  seutentml  pauses: 

The  bell  p|rike»Piie!  \Ve  take  no  note  of  tune 
But  from  its  loaa:  to  give  it  then  a  toi^^ue 
Is  wise  in  man.    As  if  ao  angpel  spo|ce» 
I  feel  the  soles^n  i^ound.    If  heard  «right»  • 
It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  ho^ra. 
Where  arelhey?  With  the  years  beyond  the  flood. 
It  is  the  signal  that  demands  despatch: 
How  much  is  to  he  done !  My  hopes  and  fears 
Start  up  alarm'd,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  verge 
Look  down-^n  what?  A  fathomless  abyss! 
A  dread  eternity!  how  surely  mine! 
And  cm  eternity  bdong  to  me. 
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Poor  pensioner  on  tbe  bounties  of  an  hour? 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august. 
How  complicate,  how  wondertbl,  is  man! 
How  passing  wonder  HE  who  made  him  suchl 
Who  centered  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes! 
From  difPrent  natures,  marvellously  mix'd. 
Connexion  exquisite  of  distant  worlds! 
Distinguish'd  link  in  being's  endless  chain! 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity! 
A  beam  ethereal,  suUy'd  and  absorpt! 
Tho*  sully*dand  dishonoured,  still  divine! 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolt^e! 
An  heir  of  glory !  a  frail  child  of  dust! 
Helpless  immortal!  insect  infinite! 
A  worm!  k  god! — I  tremble  at  myself. 
And  in  myself  am  lost.     At  home,  a  stranger. 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surpi  is'd,  aghtsf. 
And  wond'ring  at  her  own.    How  reason  reels ! 
O  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man. 
Triumphantly  distressed!  what  joy!  what  dread! 
Alternately  transported  and  alarm'd! 
What  can  preserve  my  life?  or  what  destroy? 
An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave; 
Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 
(To  he  continued >) 


POLITE  LITERATURE FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

Among  the  literary  publicatioBS  of  Paris,  the  Journal  de  l^Em- 
pire  has  deservedly  a  conspicuous  place.  Formerly,  the  Joui*nal  des 
Debats,  it  atsomed,  about  four  years  since^  its  present  title,  when  the 
change  in  the  government  left  no  longer  any  debates  to  report,  and  is 
now,  though  a  daily  newspaper,  chiefly  devoted  to  letters.  The  editor, 
Julien-Louis  Geoffroy,  an  ancient  abbot,  of  elegant  education  and  ac- 
qiurements,  is  assisted  by  many  men  of  science ;  but  the  department 
peculiarly  his  own,  is  that  of  PoHte  Literature.  In  this,  he  is  distin- 
guished by  a  sound,  classical,  independent  judgment,  and  a  style  of  arch 
and  careless  raillery,  which'  his  enemie^(for  he  is  a  critic)  say  is  some- 
times too  ill-natured.  The  Journal  de  I'Empire,  however,  guides  the 
public  sentiment  of  Paris  on  subjects  of  taste,  and  resemWes,  perhaps 
mort  than  any  French  Journal  since  his  time,  the  Mcrcure  of  Marmon*' 
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teL  We  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  ennch  the  pages  of  The  Port 
Folio  from  this  brilliant  Miscellany.  The  article  this  day  selected  is 
one  oi  considerable  interest*  as  it  announces  the  results  of  an  hoooura- 
ble  prqjet  to  extend  the  limits  of  human  knowledge.  The  flattering 
auspices  under  which  it  commenced  excited  very  high  expectatioDS  ; 
but  the  friends  of  science  have  to  regret  that  by  the  loss  of  the  most 
dibtinguished  persons  on  the  expedition,  the  care  of  it  devolved  on  ita 
younger  members.  We  are  happy  to  find,  however,  that  they  have 
acquitted  themselves  so  well,  and  that  science  has  much  to  expect  from 
their  zeal  and  industry.  The  Review  is  written  by  Mr.  Malte  Brun* 
the  author  in  conjunction  with  Mentel,  of  an  extensive  geographical 
vrork,  and  if  we  remember  aright,  a  Dane  by  birth,  but  long  since  nar 
turalizcd  in  French  literature.^ 

•^  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  Auatralasiay  performed  by  order  (if  H,  M, 
the  Emfieror  and  King^  during  the  years  1800 — 4,  fiublished  by  an 
Imperial  decree^  by  Mr.  PeroTi^  the  Historical  jitlaa  by  Messrs.  Le^ 
sueur  and  Petit^  under  the  direction  of  Mr,  Melbert,  The  Geogra- 
phical Jtlas  by  Mr,  Freydnet,  2  vols,  in  4to.  and  Atlas.  72  Francs. 

Although  of  this  great  work  there  has  as  yet  aj^eared  only 
the  first  volume  of  the  account  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Atlas, 
the  friendship  with  which  we  are  honoured  by  the  editors  enables  us  to 
give  to  the  public  a  general  and  c<»nplete  idea  of  this  immortal  monu- 
ment of  the  courage  of  the  French  travellers  and  of  Imperial  munifi- 
cence. Nine  years  ^ce,  Napoleon,  after  having  reestablished  public 
affairs,  and  laid  the  first  foundations  of  a  solid  government,  expressed 
the  noble  desire  of  seeing  his  reign  marked  by  the  completion  of  that 
long  series  of  geographical  discoveries  which  have  made  us  acquainted 
with  almost  all  the  shores  of  tlie  habitable  world.  On  the  proposal  of 
the  Institute,  an  expedition  to  New  Holland  and  the  Australasian  Coun- 
tries in  its  neighbourhood,  was  resdved  on,  to  obtain  inibrmattoik  with 
Fdgard  to  those  vast  regions,  which,  by  the  right  of  prior  discovery,  be- 
lonjged  to  tiie  allies  of  France,  the  Dutch  and  the  Spaniards*— that  part 
of  the  worid  where  the  Carterets,  the  Walles,  and  the  Cooks,  were  or- 
dered to  seek  a  new  Peru  for  the  tyrants  of  the  ocean,  and  in  the  bo- 
Bom  of  which  a  flourishing  colony  established  at  an  enormous  expense 
already  announced  the  pretensicms  and  the  hopes  of  England.  To  com- 
plete the  discovery  of  these  countriee;  to  verify  tiie  observations  of 
preceding  travellers,  and  to'become  acquainted  with  all  the  physical 
and  political  advantages  of  this  new  world,  the  wisest  plans  were  tra<* 
oed,  the  most  luminous  and  precise  instructions  given,  geographers  and 
naturalists  of  the  greatest  zeal  and  talents  were  chgsen  and  provided 
%vith  ships,  provisions,  instruments,  with  every  thing  in  short  necessary 
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U  Mfil  their  glorkNis  mitsion.  Peaceable  deputies  from  a  great  civili- 
sed natiok  to  savage  trtt)eB,  tliey  carried  to  these  deserted  children  of 
aatiire,  the  most  useful  presents.  The  commofi  interest  of  all  Enro^ 
pean  nations  in  the  sciences  disarmed  the  enemies  of  France,  and  Ejng- 
land  opened  to  •  these  travellers  a  free  passage  across  her  squadrons. 
AM  these  circumstances  seemed  to  promise  to  the  expedition  success 
the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  useful  to  science.  But  alas  ?  the  spi* 
rit  of  little  personal  intrigue,  that  malignant  spirit  bom  amid  the  anci- 
ent civH  discords  oi  Prance,  strengthened  under  the  influence  oi  weak 
and  corrupted  courts,  and  become  omnipotent  under  the  reign  of  pre^' 
tended  liberty,  that  spirit  which  retards  so  many  great  and  useful  pro- 
jects, had  Gtytained  a  fatal  ascendancy  in  the  choice  of  the  commander 
of  this  expedition.  If  we  believe  the  authors  of  this  account,  these  in- 
teresting travellers,  who,  at  the  call  of  Glory,  rushed  into  a  career  so* 
perilous,  were  confided  to  the  folly  <^  a  chief  who  neglected  all  his  in- 
structions, who  ran  directly  against  the  obstacles  he  was  directed  to 
avoid,  who  did  not  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  winds  or  currents, 
who  even  prevented  the  researches  he  ought  to  have  favoured,  and  to 
complete  the  evil,  sacrificed  to  a  sordid  avarice,  or  a  guilty  want  of 
foresight,  the  health  and  the  lives  of  all  his  companions.  We  are 
frightened  at  the  picture  drawn  by  the  compiler  of  the  voyage,  of  the 
sufferings  which  he  shared  with  the  other  members  of  the  expedition^ 
sometimes  struggling  in  feeble  vessels  against  the  fury  of  the  elements 
to  which  the  chief  abandcxied  them,  sometimes  in  a  slower  but  more 
fatal  contest  with  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  disease.  While  Captain 
CodL  made  the  tour  of  the  world  without  losing  more  than  a  single 
man,  out  of  the  twenty-three  scientific  travellers  who  composed  the  ex- 
pedition to  Australasia,  only  three  have  returned.  The  public  believ- 
ed almost  generally  that  this  voyage  would  produce  no  acquisition  to 
science,  when  a  Report  to  the  Institute  apprized  them  that  (thanks  to 
the  indefatigable  zeal  of  Messrs.  Peron,  Lesueur,  Bailly,  Freycinet,  and 
some  others)  the  harvest  of  discoveries  in  natural  history  and  geogra- 
phy would  be  infiinitely  more  abundant  and  interesting  than  circum- 
stances permitted  them  to  h<^e,  and  even  that  it  would  much  surpass, 
tiuise  produced  by  the  most  famous  English  travels.  Soon  after,  from 
the  midst  of  camps  and  the  snows  of  Germany,  the  EUnperor  ordered 
tiie  publicatioh  oi  a  work  which  might  presene  to  posterity  the  fruits* 
of  this  great  enterprise.  In  the  Imperial  decree  the  name  of  the  chief 
who  had  so  badly  conducted  the  expedition  was  not  mentioned,  nor  is 
it  in  the  whole  course  of  the  relation  of  the  voyage.  The  work  when 
complete  will  comprise,  1.  The  Historical  Account  of  the  Voyage  by 
Mr.  Peron,  in  2  vols,  in  4ta,  of  which  we  have  the  first  before  us,  and 
we  know  that  the  printing  of  the  second  is  far  advanced.  9.  The  His- 
tory of  the  People  of  Australasia  by  the  same  author,  which  is  an  a'l- 
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most  inseparable  continuation  of  the  Historical  Account  3.  An  Histo- 
rical Atlas,  of  which  the  greater  part  has  appeared,  and  which  is  de- 
signed by  Messrs.  Lesueur  and  Petit,  engraved  by  Messrs.  Nee,  Roger, 
Fortier»  and  other  artisU  of  the  first  rank.  4.  An  Hydrographical 
and  Geographical  Atlas,  with  explanatory  memorials,  by  Mr.  Freyci- 
net,  (rf  these  we  have  seen  some  Charts  surveyed  and  drawn  up  with 
admirable  care,  and  which  for  richness  of  detail,  and  exactness  of 
method,  leave  far  behind  th^  best  works  of  the  English.  5.  AxoUec- 
tion  of  meteorological  observations  and  others,  relative  to  the  tempera-^ 
ture  of  the  sea.  6.  The  scientific  description  of  all  the  objects  of  Na- 
tural History,  collected  in  the  voyage. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  state  in  a  single  article  all  the  important  re^ 
suits  of  this  great  work.  However,  we  believe  that  till  we  can  in  subse- 
quent articles,  follow  the  tra\'ellers  step  by  step,  the  public  will  learn 
with  pleasure  what  are  the  principal  fruits  of  so  many  labours. 

The  Eastern  and  Southern  coasts  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  have  .been 
examined  and  surveyed  with  the  greatest  detail.  The  discoveries  of 
former  navigators,  partially  or  imperfectly  known,  have  been  connect- 
ed together,  corrected  and  completed.  In  this  Island,  which  com- 
mands the  entrance  of  the  Great  Pacific  Ocean,  they  have  discovered 
several  canals  and  ports  capable  of  becoming  the  seats  of  very  im- 
portant Colonies. 

The  question  whether  New  Holland  is  a  single  mass  of  land,  or  a  col- 
lection of  great  Island,  has  been  decided.  The  part  of  the  Southern  coast 
connecting  Nuytsland,  witli  New  South  Wales,  has  been  discovered,  and 
received  the  name  of  Napoleon  Land.  That  vast  country  presents  two 
gulfs,  one  called  B(niapartc,  and  the  other  honoured  with  the  name 
of  Josephine,  but  neither  of  these  gulfs  opens  the  entrance  of  that 
Mediterranean  Sea,  which  some  had  supposed  in  the  centre  of  New 
Holland.  The  Peninsula  Cambaceres,  and  the  Islands  Decres  and 
King  have  been  surveyed  with  great  detail.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  great  river  on  this  coast. 

The  West  and  Northwest  coast  so  much  dreaded  by  navigators  have 
been  also  examined  in  detail.  Shark's  Bay  is  found  to  be  much  more 
extensive  than  it  appears  in  former,  charts.  The  Archipelago  Bona- 
parte, the  Islands  Lacepede  and  Forestier,  and  a  multitude  of  shoals 
and  rocks  border  these  inhospitable  shores,  where  little  salt  rivers 
flow  across  stcmy  and  sandy  soils.  There  is  nothing  which  mdicates  an 
opening  in  this  extent  of  coast.  On  the  other  side  Captain  Flinders 
has  examined  anew  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  all  the  Eastern  coast 
without  being  able  to  penetrate  anywhere  into  the  interior  of  the  . 
country.  It  seems  then  decided,  that  New  Holland  is  at  least  on  the 
coasts,  a  vast  desert  without  rivers,  or  straits  to  facilitate  access  to  the 
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interior.  Etqa  cm  tbe  coast,  however, 'there  are  fertile  spots  where 
the  Tegeiation  is  Giten  yery  rich,  but  fresh  water  is  extrem^y  rare. 
On  whatever  side  yoa  approach  this  great  island,  or  this  continent,  yott 
feel  a  burning  wmd  which  seems  to  rise  from  the  centre  of  this  vast 
country,  and  spread  itself  equally  to  all  the  coasts.  From  this  pheno- 
menoo,  we  would  be  tempted  to  suppose,  that  New-Holland  is  full  of 
sandy  deserts,  like  those  of  Sahara  in  Africa :  though  how  to  recon- 
cile this  dryness  and  heat,  with  the  extreme  height  of  the  mountain^^ 
wluch  have  resisted  all  the  attempts  of  the  English  to  cross  them,  it 
still  a  great  question  to  resolve. 

Although  the  island  of  Timor  has  been  often  mentioned  by  others^ 
the  interesting  researches  made  there  by  our  travellers  may  be  consi* 
dered  as  equal  to  a  second  discovery.  Even  on  the  Canary  Islands, 
the  beaten  track  of  all  voyages,  Mr.  Peron  has  found  means  to  be  ori* 
ginaL  The  judicious  observations  of  Mr.  BaUly  refute  all  the  imagina- 
ry systems  on  the  island  Atlantis. 

The  interviews  which  they  had  with  the  savages  of  the  different 
(joontries  are  related  by  Mr.  Peron  in  a  manner  extremely  engaging 
and  instructive.  His  experiments  on  the  physical  force  of  the  indivi- 
duate of  different  races  of  men  destroy  the  opinion  entertained  of  tho 
superiority  of  savages :  in  this  point  of  view,  the  picture  of  the  English 
coknies  he  will  draw,  in  the  second  volume,  will  excite  the  liveliest  in- 
terest in  the  political  world.* 

We  shall  now  advert  to  the  observations  made  by  our  travellers  on 
the  moral  and  physical  character  of  the  savages  they  visited.  The  phi- 
keophers  of  Greece  saw  in  savkge  life  only  a  degradation  of  the  hunkan 
race,  and  to  make  the  wandering  hordes  of  the  foredt  submit  to  the 
Hold  yoke  of  civilization,  to  exchange  their  acorns  and  water  for  th^ 
•ae  of  grsun,  the  vine,  and  the  olive,  were  the  exploits  which  tradition 
ascribed  te  the  gods  themselves.  The  gratitude  of  nations  raised  altars 
to  the  inventors  of  the  early  arts  of  social  life,  and  to  the  le^slators» 
who,  by  the  wisdom  of  their  institutions,  enchained  the  natural  feroci* 
ty  of  man.  That  temple  b  still  standing  which  the  Athenians  dedicated  ^ 
te  the  maaes  of  Theseus,  the  hero  whose  victorious  arm  destroyed,  m 
their  rocks  and  in  their  caverns,  the  remains  of  an  incorrigible  race, 
who,  in  the  bosom  of  rising  civilization,  wished  still  to  enjoy  the  unjust 
advantages  which  the  savage  state  ensures  to  force  and  violence.  The 
ancient  historians  never  so  far  violated  truth  as  to  represent  the  sa« 


*  It  was  understood,  before  this  work  was  published,  that  these  experi- 
ments pfoved  the  superior  physical  strength  of  the  English;  a  result,  to  pub- 
Ibh  which,  must  have  required  a  sacrifice  of  national  partiality  vary  honour- 
hie  to  Mr.  Peron.   .        2. 
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vage  life  as  enviable.  WTien  they  describe  the  Celts  imioolating  eveiy 
stranger  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  the  Geloni  dressing  them* 
selves  ^in  the  skins  €i  the  enemies  they  had  slain,  the  Tibarenians  pre^ 
cipitating  from  rocks  their  old  men,  that  they  inight  no  longer  be  obli* 
ged  to  support  them,  the  Hyrcanians  throwing  to  the  vultures  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  fathers,  they  certainly  did  not  mean  to  praise  the  mild* 
ness  or  the  humanity  of  these  hordes.  But  if  the  savage  state,  prq>eT-^ 
ly  so  called,  present  only  a  disgusting  picture,  it  is  not  so  with  that 
middle  state,  between  barb^uism  and  civilization,  which  may  be  ter* 
ined  the  spring  of  social  life.  Those  heroic  efforts  of  an  infant  natioa 
fil^Ung  for  its  altars  and  its  firesides,  that  amiable  familiarity  which 
assembles  in  the  same  temple,  and  at  the  same  festival,  the  Prince  and 
the  people,  high-minded  Poverty  and  modest  Wealth,  that  frank  and 
simple  love  of  country  which  warms  every  heart,  strengthens  every 
arm,  and  directs  every  action :  that  sweet  ingtouousness  which  per- 
vades the  moitils  and  the  manners  of  every  class  from  the  throne  to 
the  cottage,  that  character  of  interest,  and  even  of  wonder,  that  at- 
taches itself  to  the  smallest  enterprises,  the  most  petty  wars,  or  the* 
shortest  joumies ;  in  short,  all  that  characterizes  growing  ctvilizatkni 
oSkn  a  certain  bloom  of  youth,  of  freshness,  and  of  grace,  which  cea- 
aes^with  the  maturity  of  civilized  life,  and  above  all,  is  lost  in  the  me- 
lancholy old  a^  of  nations  and  empires.  It  is  there  that  some  ardent 
gloomy  spirit,  some  Tacitus  or  Rousseau,  indignant  at  the  corruption 
which  surrounds  them,  shocked  at  the  sight  of  all  the  vices,  periiaps 
too,  secretly  weary  of  the  monotony  of  long  civilized  society,  look 
around  with  an  imquiet  glance,  to  seek  in  some  region  oi  time  or  space^ 
the  reality  of  that  better  world  whose  image  they  feel  in  their  own 
hea^:  they  believe  they  have  found  it  in  past  ages  and  in  distant 
icountries,  sinee  distance  embellishes  everything,  while  the  light  and 
shade  of  antiquity  in  ^splaying  only  the  beauty  of  the  masses  conceal 
whatever  might  be  less  agreeable  in  the  det^ls.  Those  philosophers^ 
however,  who,  to  much  imagination,  unite  a  certain  degree  of  firmnesflr 
and  justice,  do  not  seek  their  ideal  world  beyond  the  beauties  of  civili- 
xation-:-they  do  not  go  back  to  the  hapless  of  mankind,  nor  the  fables 
of  the  golden  age ;  they  stop  at  the  ages  of  Homer  and  of  Suidas,  oC 
Achilles  and  of  Leonidas,  the  brilliant  adolescence  of  a  few  nations  pri- 
vileged by  heaven.  But  the  haughty  sophists,  the  ignorant  phrasema- 
kers,  the  .political  dreamers,  all  those,  in  short,  Vho  have  too  ofteii 
usurped  the  name  of  philosophers  are  not  content  with  these  beautiful 
but  simple  pictures  presented  by  this  happy  era  of  growing  refinement. 
No— it  is  in  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops,  the  bloody  forest  of  the  Druids^ 
in  the  midst  of  the  cannibals  cf  Africa  and  America,  that  they  seek  the 
i^gdeb  of  those  portraits  by  whicii  they  would  persuade^us  that  the  sa- 
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vmge  state  W  the  most  natural,  the  happiest,  and  the  noblest  to  which 
man  can  aspire.  Then  come  the  travellers,  either  full  of  childish  vani- 
ty and  pretensions  to  what  fools  call  genius,  or  else  delivering  their 
pompous  accounts  to  be  published  by  self-stiled  men  of  letters,  who 
know  nothing  but  their  own  language.  These  little  rhetoricians  cooly 
repeat,  as  so  many  facts,  all  the  fictions  of  philosophers  and  the  false- 
hoods of  sophists  in  favour  of  savages ;  and,  on  their  word,  good-natu- 
red readers  consider  it  all  as  incontestible  truth.  Thus  it  is,  that  thq^ 
prejudices  in  favour  of  savage  life  arise,  and  strengthen,  and*  spread^ 
prejudices  which' the  vulgar  deemlughly  philoeophlcali  though  precise^; 
ly  the  reverse 

Mr.  Peron  and  his  companions  had  the  advantage  oriiving  in  the 
Budst  of  these  children  of  nature  so  much-  admired  by  our  academicians^ 
^Hid  romance  writers.  Alas!  -these  travellers  can  scarcely  boast  of  the 
i^eception  they  had  from  the  children  of  nature.  In  return  for  the  bene- 
fits oflfered  to  them  they  acted  with  the  blackest  perfidy,  and  a  ferocin 
ty  without  bounds.  Mr.  Peron  thus  represents  one  of  the  tribes,  the- 
least  intractable,  that  which  inhabits  the  island  of  Maria:    ' 

•'  The  phy^ognomy  of  these  savages  is  very  expressive,  the  passions 
display  themselves  with  force  and  succeed  each  other  with  rapidity— -^ 
variable  as  their  affections,  the  features  of  the  face  follow  and  are 
moulded  by  them — ^frightful  and  wild  in  menace— in  suspicion  uneasy 
and  treacherous — ^in  laughter  of  foolish  and  almost  convulsive  gayety— > 
among  the  old,  the  countenance  is  sad,  hard,  and  gloomy,  and  in  alf 
persons,  generally,  at  whatever  moment  they  are  seen,  their  look  ha? 
always  something  wicked  and  ferocious  which  cannott  escape  an  atten- 
tive observer,  and  which  but  too  well  corresponds  with  their  character.'*" 
Keither  the  presents  made  to  them,  nor  the  amusements  they  were 
permitted  to  enjoy,  seemed  to  inspire  them  with  the  the  least  sentiments 
«f  good  wIlL  They  regarded  them  only  as  the  tribute  offered  by  weak- 
ness, and  endeavoured  to  plunder  our  travellers  by  force  of  all  that 
they  carried  with  them.  More  than  once  they  threatened  to  pierce  withL 
Uieir  aagcds  the  author  whose  account  we  follow: 

••  I  had  scarcely  escaped,**  says  he,  "  from  this  danger  when  T 
J]und  myself  exposed  in  a  manner  if  not  as  perilous,  at  least  very  dis* 
agreeable.  One  of  the  gold  rings  I  had  in  'my  ears  excited  the  wishes 
of  another  savage,  who,  without  saying  anythmg,  slipped  behmd  me» 
put  his  finger  slyly  into  the  ring,  and  pulled  it  with  such  force  that  he 
would  certainly  have  torn  my  ear  if  the  ring  had  not  opened.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  these  were  men  on  whom  we  had  heaped  pre-r 
sents,  whom  we  had,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  loaded  with  looking- 
l^asses,  knives,  handkerchiefs,  snuff-boxes,  8cc  that  I  had  stripped 
ifiysdf  ff  9i|fim^  ^  tti^bUttcvpi  of  pay  cbaty  w^<;li«  being  of  gilt  bx^£iftv 
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seemed  from  their  shining  to  be  p^lrticularly  valuable,  that  we  had 
jrielded  to  all  their  caprices  and  wishes  without  asking  any  return  fta: , 
all  our  presents,  it  may  be  seen  how  perHdious  and  unjust  was  their 
conduct  towards  us.  I  might  even  positively  assert,  that  without  Mr. 
Rouget  and  his  means  of  frightening  th^m,  Mr.  Petit  and  myself  would 
have  fallen  victims  to  these  wild  men.  I  ought  frankly  to  declare,  that 
all  their  actions  bore  the  stamp  €i  a  perHdy  and  ferocity,  shockmg  to 
myself  and  my  comrades,  and  on  comparing  what  we  saw  with  what 
had  previously  happened  in  the  canal  ^o  several  of  our  companions, 
-we  concluded,  that  no  one  ^ould  visit  these  people  without  sufficient 
force  to  restrain  their  \iolence  or  repel  their  attacks."  This  opiniofi 
of  Mr.  Peron  is,  unfortunately,  applicable  to  all  savage  aatlGns,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  accounts  of  travellers.  Even  in  places  where  the  inhabi- 
tants are  most  praised  for  their  gentleness,  Europeans,  when  alone,  or 
too  weak,  have  run  great  risks,  and  veiry  often  been  the  victims  of  their 
confidence  and  generosity.  What  particularly  characterises  savage  life 
is  the  slavery  of  the  women,  as,  at  the  other  end  of  the  chain,  the  too 
great  influence  of  the  fair  sex  announces  the  corruption  of  civilisBed  so? 
cdety.  The  women  in  Australasia  are  considered  as  mere  beasls  of  bur- 
den destined  to  the  hardest  and  ni^t  servile  labours.  , 

We  will  finish  tliis  sketch  by  asserting,  according  to  Mr.  Cuvicr, 
that  all  the 'English  travels  together  have  not  produce^  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  discoveries  in  Natural  History.  Mr.  Leschenault,  who  left  the 
expedition  at  Timor,  and  since  travelled  into  the  interior  of  Java,  will 
give  very  extensive  and  valuable  information  on  the  botanical  part  c£ 
the  voyage.  The  mineralogy  oi  that  part  ci  the  world  resembles  much 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  globe.  Mr.  Bailly  will,  however.  Inform  us  of  ma^ 
ny  interesting  subjects  of  physical  geography.  Zoology  is  the  brilUa^t 
part  c^the  voyage.  The  collection  of  specimens  in  this  science  amounts 
to  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  pieces,  and  it  is  believed  contains 
some  thousands  of  new  species.  They  are  principally  small  quadrupeds, 
amphibious  animals,  and  the  genera  mollusca,  and  zopphjrta,  to  which 
two  last  classes^  chiefiy  belong  the  most  beautiful  discclTeries  of  Mr. 
Peron,  and  the  most  elegant  designs  <^  his  friend  and  coadiutor. 

Men  of  letters,  who  declaim  so  absurdly  against  what  they  call  the 
spirit  of  minutis,  that  is,  the  essential  spirit  d  every  solid  science,  witt 
do  well  to  cast  a  glance  on  the  plates  representing  the  most  rare  of 
these  animals.  They  will  then,  perhaps,  permit  the  judicious  part  of 
the  public  to  believe  that  there  are'  no  studies  more  interesting, 
more  noble,  more  worthy  of  man  than  those  which  haye  for  their  ob- 
ject the  wonders  which  an  all-powerful  hand  has  scattered  over  the 
-whole  surface  of  the  globe,  from  the  summits  of  the  Alps  and  the  An- 
des to  the  bosom  of  the  earth  and  the  abyss  of  the  seajs. 
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TUAVELS FOR  T«E  PORT  FOX-IO. 

LETTEMS  FROM  GENEVA  AND  FBANCEy 

Written  during  a  residence  ^betvteen  tvjo  and  three  years  in  different  parts  of  those 
countries,  and  addressed  to  a  lady  in  Virginia. 

LETTER  LXn. 

In  the  parts  of  Paris  we  are  now  speaking  of,  the  streets  arc 
narrow  and  dirty,  and  crowded  with  carts  and  carriages,  and  per- 
sons on  foot,  who  all  seem  intent  on  some  business  er  other:— 
the  houses  are  nearly  of  one  appearance,  and  there  are  now  and 
then  small  shops  and  stalls,  with  broken  victuals  for  sale,  and  of 
sorts  which  suppose  very  humble  appetites  and  very  great  poverty, 
in  those  who  can  be  purchasers  of  tliem.  Bci^j^ars  arc  to  be  met 
in  every  part  of  the  city ;  some  of  them  keep  chAUj^ing  to  and  from 
different  parts  of  a  street,  while  others  have  their  stations,  which 
they  take  as  regularly  as  a  sentinel  mounts  guard;  stories  are  told 
^  their  meetings  of  an  evening,  and  of  iheir  carousals,  but  I  ge- 
nerally considered  such  relations  as  evasions  by  which  an  uncha- 
ritable disposition  conceals  itself.  How  these  beggars  really  sub- 
sist is  a  mystery,  for  whatever  private  charily  theie  may  be,  there 
Is  no  place  on  earth  where  charily  shows  itself  less  in  public,  or 
where  the  government  is  less  solicitous  about  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor.  T^re  are  many  other  distressing  objects  in  the  streets 
who  are  seen  raking  in  obscure  corners  for  rags  and  scraps  oj 
paper,  and  bones  and  pieces  of  broken  glass,  which  they  sell  b 
weight  at  certain  manufactories  \  they  are  generally  women  and 
frequently  advanced  in  life ;  1  have  seen  one  put  a  piece  of  bread 
into  her  mouth  which  she  had  uncovered  in  the  collected  sweep- 
ings of  the  street,  and  receive  a  few  sous  which  were  put  into  her 
hand  with  all  the  gratitude  of  a  mind  that  felt  the  merciful  inter- 
ference of  Providence  to  protect  her  from  starving.  Our  present 
course  will  conduct  us,  if  you  follow  the  thread,  to  the  head  of  the 
Rue  dc  la  Monnoie,  which  leads  up  from  the  Pont  Neuf,  where 
the  Rue  Betizi  enters  it  at  right  angles ;  it  was  in  this  street,  and 
two  doors  from  the, north  corner,  where  it  joins  the  Rue  de  la 
Monnme,  that  Admiral  Coligny  resided  at  the  lime  of  the  St.  Bar- 
thclemy.  To  judge  from  what  the  present  inhabitants  assert,  and 
indeed  from  the  appearance  of  the  house>  not  the  least  alteration 
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hm  taken  place  there.  1  entered  the  court  yard,  and  stood  under 
what  had  been  the  admiral's  chamber  window,  and  probably  on  the 
«pot  on  which  this  gallant  gentleman  once  lay  extended :  he  was 
^arnan  of  exalted  merit,  a  stranger  in  a  very  corrupt  age  to  every 
base  and  selfish  motive,  and  having  embraced  the  protestant  re<- 
Jigion,  which  others  made  a  pretext  of,  from  reflection  and  con- 
-vicdon,  he  was  determined  to  adhere  to  it  at  every  risk ;  in 
times  of  peace  his  "mind  was  ferdle  in  expedients  ibr  the  good 
4>f  the  people,  nor  was  he  less  disUnguished  in  war.  Above  all  the 
Commanders  of  his  time  he  could  rise  terrible  to  his  enemies  after 
•a  defeat;  he  knew  how  to  preserve  an  army  unbroken,  though  de« 
feated,  and  could  infuse  his  own  unconquerable  courage  into  the 
breasu  of  others.  It  is  melancholy  that  the  genius  and  spirit  of  this 
^stinguished  character  should  have  found  their  principal  employ* 
ment  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  and  that  the  remains  of  such  a 
liero  should  have  been  treated  with  indignity  by  such  a  man  as 
At  Duke  of  Guise,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  most  distinc^uish- 
«d  characters  of  the  age  he  lived  in ;  men  like  those  two  with  about 
half  a  dozen  of  their  friends  and  followers  united,  might  have  fix- 
ed the  prospeiity  of  their  country  upon  a  basis  not  easily  to  b6  - 
shaken.  The  president,  Henault,  whom  I  have  made  great  use  of 
in  all  I  have  said  to  you  about  France,  observes,  that  we  are  apt  to 
complain  of  the  dearth  of  great  men,  and  to  regret  those  times 
when  a  number  of  illustrious  names  were  conspicuous  at  the  same 
^   ' ;  great  and  important  events  prepared  with  genius,  promo* 


^Kdby 


by  all  the  arts  of  human  ingenuity,  and  executed  with  courage^ 
are  sure  to  attract  our  attention  most  powerfully;  but  it  frequent- 
ly liappetis  that  the  people  are  &r  from  being  rendered  hapfner 
1^  a  droumstance  so  agreeable  to  our  imagination.  When  several 
individuals,  men  of  high  abilities  and  of  great  power  lay  claim  at 
the  same  time  to  an  equal  share  in  the  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment, they  generally  begin  by  weakening  and  by  subverting 
the  supreme  authority.  The  Duke  of  Guise  supported  by  his  four 
asphing  brothers,  all  equally  valiant  with  himself  and  posses^ng* 
%he  greatest  influence  by  means  of  their  splendid  connexions,  bore 
4&mn  everything  before  htm. '  There  arc  many  interesting  anec- 
dotes related  of  those  tim<^lo  be  (bund  only  in  books  which  are 
very  little  read,  that  might  aiMse  you';  but  I  have  already  too  of-« 
ito  wandered  from  my  purpose^  ^d  must  conduct  you  down  ^e 
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Rue  de  la  Monnoie  to  the  extremity  of -the  Pont  Neuf»  where  ik0 
lorreat  of  human  life  seems  rolling  along  without  4Btera]»9iiii« 
Hundreds  are  to  be  seen  here  moving  in  all  direotions»  and  aoM 
a  constant  noise  of  carriages;  there  are  pedlers  offering  8ome4mec 
a  variety  of  little  articles  at  the  same  price  for  each^  and  hawkdi^r 
holding  out  the  last  bulletin  for  salO)  or  reading  it  to  a  larige  drddi 
and  sellers  of  oranges,  and  of  ready  made  clothes,  aodof  artiolea 
to  eat  all  hot  from  the  frying-pan,  and  of  old  books,  or  ci  pieoeA 
<^  carpeting,  or  of  prints,  strung  upon  a  twine,  and  there  are  sigtta 
Tery  neatly  painted  in  which  you  are  told  that  the  citizen  such  « 
eoe  is  ready  to  run  of  a  message  fo/  you,  and  that  he  oriiis  wif4» 
will  shear  a  lap^og,  or  crop  his  ears,  or  cure  him  of  the  mange ; 
and  to  make  up  the  group  there  are  beggars  at  their  stands,  and 
the  keepers  of  movable  gaming-tables,  and  musicians^  conjurers^ 
and  mountebanks  selling  physic,  and  lemonadiers,  and  fortune- 
tellers. The  lemonadier  is  a  man  very  neatly  and  rather  fantastic 
cally  dressed,  who  has  a  large  urn  upon  bis  back,  from  whiehhd 
effers  liquorice  and  water,  and  sometimes  lemonade  to  all  that 
pass.  Some  of  these  highway  musicians  perform  up<m  a  variety 
•f  instruments  at  the  same  time,  but  I  could  not  perceive  that 
tiiey  made  anything.  As  the^  celebrated  Elvion  of  the  Feydeaa- 
Theatre  was  passing  here  once  with  his  wife,  they  were  iCruck 
with  the  distress  of  a  poor  musician  who  was  doing  iiis  beat 
to  attract  attention  upon  an  ordinary  piano  forte,  which /h^  ac< 
panied  with  hb  voice,  and  determined  both  of  them  to  indul 
frolic  of  doing  a  good  action.  Elvion  sat  down  to  the  piano 
played  some  Oeivourite  air;  the  lady  hekl  a  bat  out*  and  lifU  a  do 
2en  louis  were  soon  collected  for  one  who  perhaps  hardly  in  hiisT 
E&  before  bad  ever  seen  so  much  money.  U  must  have  been 
tome  anecdote  of  this  sort  that  gave  rise  to  what  w^  ai^  lold  bf 
Ae  poets,  of  the  powers  of  Uie  celebrated  AmphioOf  who  wasabl<p^ 
by  the  anunds  of  his  harp  to  move  stocks  and  stones  at  the  ^uikl« 
ing  of  Thebes.  I  have  been  more  then  once  amused  in  the  mid«ft 
•fall  this  uproar  without  confusion,  to  perceive  the  grvre  ao4  si* 
Ifnt  demeanor  of  the  soldier  upon  guard,  who  soBAedhaneninterferen 
witb  a  moqpsyllable  as  he  walks  backwatrd^^UMl  forwajrds  upoBr|h#k 
pavement,  but  who  is  general^  as  oalnvand  ai>^serene  ^s  the  aii*^ 
gel  in  Ad<Uson*s  famous  simile  ;  bf  thew^ft  Leannot  he)^,  tMAk« 
i0|^m7appl{|[^tion  ef  tl|is  fignm  abettfr  en^^tbajE^the  jpeftl**^  tbo 
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iiero  of  the  campaign  was  certainly  a  very  great  mani  but  with  all 
bis  genius  £br  war,  his  courage  and  experience,  he  is  said  never  te 
have  heard  the  whistling  of  a  cannon  ball  without  dodging.  I  hare 
walked  frequently  for  half  an  hour  together  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Poti  Neuft  and  have  always  observed  thai  the  fortune- 
ttUers  seemed  most  attended  to.    Their  usual  mode  of  proceed- 
ing is  by  a  pack  of  cards,  which  they  shuffle,  and  then  gravely  ex- 
amine, revealing  as  they  happen  to  be  paid,  no  doubt>  and  from  a 
glimpse  of  the  truth  which  they  are  expert  in  catching,  the  future 
intentioos  and  dbpensation  of  Providence:  I  have  seen  some  well- 
looking  young  women  listening  with  attention  to  these  seers,  and 
heard  one  of  them  tell  a  young  man,  in  whose  countenance  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  expressed,  the  nine  of  hearts  shows 
me  that  you  have  been  extremely  agitated  of  late,  but  I  see  by 
the  ace  of  spades  that  you  are  about  to  take  a  little  journey,  which 
will  set  all  to  rights  again.    It  13  said  by  those  who  know  Parisi 
that  there  are  at  least  fifty  fortune-tellers  upon  the  Boulevards 
between  the  Vieille  rue  du  Temple  and  the  rue  St.  Honore ;  some  . 
have  tables  before  them  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  magical 
figures,  and  frequently  a  wheel  with  different  compartments ;  the 
person  who  consults,  having  mentioned  his  question,^  accepts  a 
piece  of  paper  to  appearance  blank,  and  places  it  in  a  compart'* 
ment  of  the  wheel,  a  whirl  is  then  given  to  the  wheel,  and  tho 
sHp  of  paper  is  drawn  out  with  a  sentence  written  on  ity  w^ch  tho 
5:6naultor  applies  as  he  can  to  his  own  circumstances,  and  the 
iject  of  his  curiosity:  a  little  chymical  knowledge  and  some  ac* 
quaintance  with  mankind  ensiles  the  fortune  teller  to  have  by  him 
u  great  vaiiety  of  what  may  serve  as  answers,  written  with  a  com- 
position which  requires  the  addition  of  a  certain  powder  to  render 
the  characters  that  are  formed  by  it  legible ;  and  this  powder  isy 
as  you  may  suppose,  communicated  in  the  wheel.    Robberies 
were  formerly  committed  at  night  on  the  Pont  Neuf  and  there  was 
a  time  wlien  a  passenger  who  crossed  the  Pont  de  Change  after 
dark  was  in  danger  ofbeing  thrown  into  the  river;  but  the  police  first 
set  on  foot  by  Louis  xiv,  and  since  so  materially  improved,  has 
long  ago  put  an  end  to  sack  aces  of  violence.  It  protects  the  mean- 
est as  well  as  the  greatest  individui^  he  is  safe  from  everything 
but  the  government,  but  their  inferior  agents  are  sometimes  ca- 
pricious as  well  as  their  great  mnater,  and  know  how  to  convert 
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an  idle  and  accidental  expression,  or  a  ludicrous  et>igram  into  an 
outrage  upon  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign :  in  those  cases  the  pub^ 
lie  know  nothing  about  the  mode  of  proceeding,  or  degree  of  pu- 
nishment, which  is  frequently  extended  to  banishment,  sometimes 
to  a  remote  part  of  France,  and  at  others  to  Cavenne,  and  in  cer- 
tain cases  even  to  death  itself.  Fhe  individual  disappears  and  is 
no  more  spoken  of.  In  proceeding  along  the  key  as  you  must  now 
suppose  yourself,  you  have  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  and  after- 
wards that  of  the  Thuilleries  on  the  right  and  the  river  on  the  left. 
On  the  opposite  side  at  the  comer  of  the  rue  de  Beaune  and  the 
Key  Voltaire  stands  the  house  once  the  Marquis  de  Villette's,  and 
where  Voltaire  resided  on  his  last  ^sit  to  Paris ;  it  was  there  and 
at  the  theatre  that  he  enjoyed  more  of  that  adoration  which  is 
sometimes  paid  to  the  illustrious  dead,  than  was  ever  paid  to  anf 
tnan  living.  He  had  chosen  his  apartment  in  an  upper  story,  and 
M6nsieur  de  Villette  to  save  him  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent,  had 
contrived  a  chair  to  be  raised  by  a  pulley,  which  conveyed  him  to 
it  at  pleasure,  while  the  adjoining  room,  which  served  him  as  a 
parlour,  was  decorated  and  furnished  in  imitation  of  a  flower-gar- 
den.' I  am  convinced,  that  the  return  to  Paris  after  so  long  an 
exile  of  this  great  patriarch  of  literature,  this  apostle  of  infidelity, 
and  the  triumph  of  his  party  contributed  extremely  to  that  fer- 
mentation of  the  mind  which  ended  in  the  revolution  ;  one  of  his 
fevourites  was  Condorcet,  who,  with  all  the  distinction  that  wit 
and  science  could  give  him,  was  yet  desirous  but  a  year  or  two 
before  the  revolution  of  being  thought  a  marquis;  and  of  being 
one  of  the  teachers  of  the  dauphin.  He  is  the  same  Condorcet 
whose  speeches  against  the  privileged  orders  and  against  that 
very  dauphin  were  afterwards  so  bitter :  but  his  end  was  such  as 
must  still  excite  compassion.  At  the  fall  of  the  Girondist  part^ 
he  had  been  able  ^to  conceal  himself  for  six  months  in  Parisy 
but  fearful  at  length  of  being  discovered,  and  perhaps  tired  of 
confinement  he  left  the  eity,  but  was  not  able  to  pass  the  guards, 
who  were  posted  a  little  beyond  the  suburbs,  and  yet  afraid  to 
return :  thus  situated,  he  wandered  about  the  adjoinmg  fields, 
till  absolute  want  of  nourishment  drove  him  to  enter  a  public- 
house,  where  he  was  immediately  suspected,  seized,  and  sent 
to  prison,  and  as  the  magistrates  who  committed  him,  were 
mechanics,  new  to  their  office,  and  who  had  other  cares,  he  wa^ 
forgotten  in  the  dungeon  for  twice  four-and-twenty  hours,  and 
died  of  hunger.  The  houses  immediately  preceding  that,  once 
Vol.  I;  p  ^ 
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J^onsieuF  de  Villette's,  are  principally  the  shops  of  booksellers^ 
but  they  are  much  less  frequented  than  fbrmei^y,  for  people  never 
read  so  little^  I  am  told,  as  they  do  at  present.  The  whole  key 
takes  its  name  from  Voltaire,  it  was  Tormerly  the  Key  Mulag^ 
nest.  It  was  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood  that  I  first  saw  a 
stereotype  printing-oiBce ;  this  mode  of  printing  is  costly  in  the 
first  instance)  but  in  the  caso  of  books  which  are  likely  to  com- 
mand a  permanent  sale,  it  is  by  far  the  cheapest  in  the  end ;  the 
process  is  simple  and  yery  easily  explained— a  leaf  having  been 
printed  in  the  usual  way,  it  is  carefully  examined  and  every  ftiidt 
corrected  in  tKe  arrangement  of  the  letters  from  which  it  was 
struck  off:  and  these  letters  thus  arranged  are  then  made  use  of 
for  forming  a  cast  of  the  whole  page— <iand  the  pages  of  a  book 
may  be  afterwards  printed  so  as  to  form  any  number  of  e^ipns 
at  a  very  small  expense  of  manual  labour.  I  was  glad  to  see  Gold- 
smith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield  among  the  stereot3rpe  editions^  and  I 
was  told  that  there  are  several  other  English  books,  for  one  soli- 
tary vestige  of  republicanism  in  France  is  a  fondness  for  the  km- 
guage  spoken  by  the  English  and  Americans,  i  have  mentioned 
something  in  a  former  letter  df  the  continued  improvements  and 
embellishments  which  are  going  on  in  Paris,  and  nowhere  doee 
tiie  good  sense  which  directs  them  appear  more  conspiciKHi^ 
Hian  along  the  united  gaUeries  of  the  Louvre  and  the  ThuillerieS) 
which  have  bf  en  pierced  in  a  variety  of  places,  so  as  to  open  m 
communication  for  carriages  with  the  rue  St  Honore  and  the  en- 
Tirons  of  the  Palais  Royalc.  The  Emperor  indeed  seems  desirous 
of  conciliating  the  affections,  as  well  as  of  commanding  the  admi- 
ration of  his  good  people  of  Paris ;  he  pays  them  the  sort  of  com- 
pliment which  Alexander  did  the  Athenians ;  his  efibrts  are  ail 
however,  I  believe  to  no  purpose.  I  have  mixed  with  the  people 
upon  great  occasions,  when  their  partiality  in  his  favour,  if  it  had 
existed,  must  ceriainly  have  shown  itself,  and  1  saw  nothing  of  it; 
they  admire  his  gdod  fortune,  and  think  highly  of  his  talents,  but 
they  have  not  even  the  affectation  of  attachment  to  his  person ; 
this  is  contrary  to  what  usually  characteri2es  the  Parisians^  and 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  number  of  poor  and  obscure  indivi- 
duals whom  he  has  raised  to  be  princes  and  rich  men  over  them* 
But  we  will  return  to  this  subject  hereafter,  and  continue  our 
walk  homewards  through  the  Thuilleries.  If  the  accounts  which 
I  have  seen  of  these  gardens  before  the  revolution  be  true,  the 
Parisians  who  are  so  devoted  vo  walking  are  under  obligations  to 
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the  present  government ;  they  are  kept  in  perfect  ordet  and  not 
the  amallest  indecorum  is  permitted.  It  was  here  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  convention)  assembled  at  a  respectful  disunce  round  his 
person^  that  Robespieri*e  solemnized  the  festival  be  had  proposed- 
in  honour  of  the  Supreme  Being :  an  immense  multitude  h^ 
crowded  the  gardens,  and  the  hope  was,  that  a  new  order  of  things 
would  take  place,  and  the  cruel  operation  of  the  guillotine  be  Sus- 
pended ;  but  the  tyrant  who  might  upon  these  terms,  and  with  a 
victorious  army  at  his  orders,  have  established  himself  in  power 
hr  life  perhaps,  was  impelled  by  his  sanguinary  temper  to  dta- 
close  further  views  of  destruction,  nor  did  he  sufficiently  conceal 
upon  thiftf  as  he  had  done  upon  former  occasions,  the  extent  of 
bis  ambition-^e  acted  as  high  priest  in  the  ridiculous  ceremonyt 
and  suffered  a  considerable  space  to  intervene  as  he  walked  ih 
tire  procession  between  himself  and  the  r6st  of  the  convention. 
There  are  always  chairs  to  be  hired  in  the  gardens,  with  the  pews- 
ptftpers  of  the  day,  and  I  have  often  rested  myself  In  this  manner 
after  a  walk  of  several  miles  through  very  obscure  places,  whicb 
seemed  afs  remote  from  the  splendour  of  the  sun^ounding  scene 
at  the  Thuilleries,  as  the  grossifess  of  the  middle  ages  was  (torn 
the  refinement  of  the  present  day.  A  French  newspaper  is  in 
gcrneral  less  worth  reading  than  you  cawpossibly  imagine.  Thd 
eritictsnis  it  contains  are  influenced  by  the  only  Species  of  |>arty 
spirit  which  dares  showitself.  The  accounts  of  public  events  are 
sneh  as  the  agent  of  the  poKce  approves,  and  when  the  editor 
18  left  a  little  more  to  himself,  as  in  speaking  of  America  for  in- 
alancef  his  infbrmatiovi  is  very  far  from  correct.  His  igno- 
rance of  our  laws  and  manners,  and  his  misconception  of  our 
public  proceedings,  leads  him  into  the  most  ridiculous  mistakes. 
The  report  of  a  committee,  for  mstance,  is  frequently  given  as  a 
law,  and  a  Motion  in  congress  for  regulating  and  putting  an  tM 
te  the  slove-tradet  is  I'epresented  to. the  world  as  a  bill  for  the- 
emortcipsltionr  of  negroc*— That  the  editor  of  a  news]iaper  who  is 
so  ciroumscribed  in  point  of  time,  and  obliged  freqcemly  iSa 
employ  very  ignorant  people,  should  be  led  into  such  mistakes 
and  misrepresentations,  does  not  surprise  me ;— but  I  am  astonish- 
ed that  a  man  of  Volney's  literary  celebrity  should  have  known 
us  so  little,  or  should  have  had  so  little  respect  for  himself,  as  to 
lend  his  name  to  the  foolish  and  scandalous  obsei*valions  which 
disgrace  his  otherwise  accurate  account  pf  the  United  States:  we 
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are,  according  to  him,  a  latf,  avaricious,  corrupt,  mdO)  ignorantt 
and  tea«drinking  set  of  barbarians.*  Our  meals,  which  are  confi- 
ned to  one  or  two  coarse  ingredients,  ait  rendered  still  more  mi' 
wholesome  by  bad  cookery.  Our  attachment  to  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution  of  our  country,  in  all  those  at  least  who  are  called  fede- 
ralitts,  is  mere  pretence,  the  secret  object  in  view  is  to  reestablish 
the  British  empire  in  America,  or  some  monarchy  of  otir  own^ 
and  if  we  are  prescnrcd  from  such  evtfo,  it  can  only  be  (God  help 
ue)  by  the  friendship  of  France^  and  the  -virtues  of  Mr.  J 
From  having  scarcely  any  newspapers,  the  French  nation  passed 
suddenly  at  one  period  of  the  revolution  to  the  opposite  extreme^ 
and  had  too  many.    Every  leader  of  a  party  either  conducted  a 

'  paper  or  had  one  in  his  pay,  and  the  tyrant  of  the  day  whatever 
his  measures  might  be,  was  sure  of  seeing  them  applauded  every 
morning  in  twenty  or  thirty  different  papers,  which  were  sent  all 
over  the  republic.  It  was  by  these  means  that  the  public  creduli- 
ty  and  good  faith  were  abused  and  imposed  upon ;  that  which 
should. have  been  the  food  of  the  human  understanding,  was  can* 
verted  iiito  poison,  and  one  of  the  best  of  God's  good  gifts  most 
villainously  abused.  A  file  of  the  Moniteurs  might  afford  an  inter- 
esting chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  It  would  exhi-^ 
bit  the  same  people,  and,mrith  very  short  intervening  intervals,  in 
very  different  points  of  view;  holding  out  one  day  the  expressions 
of  a  grateful  nation  to  the  Supreme  Being  for  the  safety  of  Ro« 

.bespierre,  and  committing  him  the  next  to  the  execration  of 
future  ages,  as  the  greatest,  bloodiest,  and  meanest  of  all  t3rrants. 
Of  the  effbct  of  these  daily  productions  upon  the  language  and 
literature  of  France  we  will  speak  hereafter;  they  were  very 
much  restrained  under  the  directory,  and  the  subsequent  change 
of  government  has  entirdy  restored  them  to  their  former  insi- 
pidity. They  are  now  tameness  itself  in  all  political  discussionSf 
except  where  their  exertions  are  animated  by  a  sentiment  of  ha- 
tred against  Russia  or  Sweden,  and  particularly  against  England) 
which  is  the  great  obstacle  to  every  project  of  ambition,«nd  con- 
sequently the  great  mark  for  the  arrows  of  invective.    This  i»a 


•  A  Journalist  of  some  reputation  expresses  his  surprize  in  a  review  of 
Volney*8  book,  that  Coifgress  bad  not  employed  French  bakers  to  travel  into 
the  ^flferent  States  In  order  to  instruct  the  Americans  in  the  art  of  making 
bread. 
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miserable  sort  of  war&re,  and  fit  only  for  a  set  of  hirelings:  but 
the  Emperor  himself  disdains  not^  in  imitation  of  his  great  pre** 
decessor  Commodus,  to  put  on  occasionally  the  armour  of  a  com- 
mon gladiator^  and  to  descend  into  the  arena.  He  either  dictates 
or  contributes  to  whatever  is  most  bitter  and  malignant  in  the 
Moniteur ;  and  were  he  not  known  by  that  circumstance,  he  might 
yet  be  easily  distinguished  by  his  siyle,  for  singular  as  it  may  ap- 
pear,  though  he  speaks  it  pretty  well,  he  has  never  learnt  to  write 
corre<Hly  the  language  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was  brought 
up,  and  over  whom  he  reigns. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


It  has  be«n  obterred  that  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  in  Biograiihy  is  the  dbpUy  of 
tbelbnnatioD  and  progress  of  character.  This  exhibition  is,  perhaps,  still  more  useful  in 
professional,  than  in  general  subjects.  The  young  divine,  f&ysician,  counsellor,  lawyer^  mer- 
chant, and  soldier^  tfioogh  he  may  receive  entertainment,  information,  and  instrugtion  from 
the  history  of  men,  in  all  conditions,  yet  will  derive  lessons  more  beneficial  to  him  from 
viewing  him  in  such  a  state  and  circumstances  as  he  b  himself  likely  to  be. 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  Alflb  CHARACTER 
OP  JOHN  BLAIR  LIKX. 

{Continued Jrom  page  29.) 

• 

Thb  succeeding  two  years  of  his  life  passed  in  diligent  and  suc- 
cessful application  to  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  office.  The  increa- 
sing infirmities  of  his  yenerable  colleague  made  these  duties  in 
no  small  degree  heavy  to  a  young  man,  who  was  just  beginning 
his  career,  and  who,  as  yet,  had  not  acquired  the  benefits  of  pre- 
paration and  experience.  Heavy  though  they  were,  and  punc- 
tual and  meritorious  as  was  his  diligence  in  their  performancOf 
•  his  active  spirit  found  leisure  to  compose  two  poems,  the  last  of 
which  was  of  considerable  length,  during  this  interval 

The  first  was  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Washington,  written  in 
imitation  of  the  style  of  Ossian,  whom  Mr.  Linn  held  in  higher 
estimation  than  any  other  poet.  This  performance  was  a  happy 
specimen  of  this  style,  and  the  author's  success  was  the  more  re- 
markable, on  account  of  the  disparity  between  the  theme  he  had 
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eboseii)  and  those  topics  to  which  the  Caledonian  poet  had  ce&se^ 
crated  his  song. 

His  second  uttempt  was  more  grave  and  ardnoos.  It  was  a  di- 
dactic essay  on  those  powers  fitmi  which  poetry  itself  derives  it» 
spirit  and  existence.  The  sisbject  of  this  poeia  is  explained  by  its 
title,  «*  The  Powers  of  Genius."  It  is  a  rapid  and  pleaung  deteatif 
upon  the  nature  and  operations  of  geniuSi  and  a  general  view  of  it» 
origin  and  progress.  It  is  accompanied  with  notes*  by  which  doubts 
fill  passages  are  explained,  and  the  reasonings  of  the  po^t  an^pUfi- 
ed,  confirmed,  and  illustrated,  by  new  and  apposite  examples* 

Mr.  Linn  has  justified  himself,  in  bestowing  some  of  his  leisure 
en  subjects  of  this  kind,  by  observing,  in  his  preface  to  this  work» 
that  '^  literature,  next  to  religion,  is  the  fountain  of  our  greatest 
consolation  and  delight.  Though  it  be  a  solemn  truth  that  the  deep* 
est  erudition,  disconnected  with  reHgiofi,  cannot  enlighten  the  re- 
gions beyond  the  grave,  or  afford  consolation  on  the  b^d  of 'death, 
yet,  when  united  with  religion,  literature  renders  men  mof e  emi<* 
iwntly  itseful,  opens  wider  their  intellect  to  the  reception  of  di- 
vine light,  banishes  religious  superstition,  and  bows  the  knee,  with 
purer  adoration,  before  the  throne  of  God.  Literature  on  the  rug- 
ged journey  of  life  scatters  flowers,  it  overshadows  the  path  of 
the  ^eary,  and  refreshes*  the  desert  with  its  streams.  He  who  is 
prone  to  sensual  pursuits  may  seek  his  joy  in  the  acquirement  of 
silver  and  gold,  and  bury  his  affections  with  the  treasure  in  his  cof- 
fers. The  nobler  soul,  enlightened  by  genius  and  taste,  looks  far 
above  these  possessions.  His  riches  are  the  bounty  of  knowledge, 
his  joys  are  those  whkh  wealth  cannot  purchase.  He  comtm« 
plates  Nature  in  her  endless  forms,  and  finds  companions,  where 
men  of  different  pursuits  would  experience  the  deepest  soBcade/* 

Those  phamtoms  which  genius  produces,  and  taete  efldbeHsshev, 
had  a  powerful  inffiience  over  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Linn.  Ex* 
ternal  objects  were  habitually  viewed  by  him  through  a  poetiiud 
medium,  and  seldom  through  any  other.  Their  attractsons,  in  his 
eyes,  and  their  merit,  consisted  almost  wholly  in  their  power !» in* 
spire  emotion, and  exalt  the  fancy.  The  deductionsof  pure  scleneei^ 
whether  mathematical,  physical,  or  moral,  he  held  in  very  slender 
estimation :  their  simplicity  was  to  him  naked  and  insipid,  dreary 
and  cold.  His  natural  temper,  and  all  his  habits  of  meditation,  eUd^ 
nently  fitted  him  for  a  poet;  the  subject  of  this  work  had  been  &- 
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miliar  to  his  earliest  coDcepttonsi  and  he  expatiated  in  this  element 
at  in  one  most  congenial  to  his  nature. 

After  desciibing  genius,  and  ftiung  on  invention  as  its  most 
anitable  ci4terion,he  proceeds  toshow  the  alliance  between  genia» 
and  fancy,  judgment  and  sympathy.  He  then,  in  a  rapid  manner, 
descnbes  the  progress  of  genius,  and  illustrates  the  independence 
of  rules,  which  it  sometimes  manifests,  by  the  example  of  Shak- 
apeare,  Ossian,  AriostOi  and  Bums. 

The  influence  of  culture  on  genius  naturally  calls  to  the  poetV 
mind  the  image  of  Edwin,  and  the  various  forms  of  excellence 
which  genius  is  qualified  to  uphold  leads  him  into  an  enumeration 
of  celebrated  names,  in  various  departmens  of  prose  and  verse. 

Some  of  the  moral  stimulants  and  effects  of  genius  are  next 
^splayed;  narrative  is  called  in  to  the  aid  of  precept,  and  the  poem 
oloses  with  a  concise  view  of  the  progress  of  genius  in  different 
eoimtries ;  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  Britain,  and  America.  To  his  na« 
tive  country  the  poet  is  patriotically  partial,  and  not  only  predicts 
her  fiitvre  eminence  in  literature,  but  deems  the  progress  she  has 
already  made  by  no  means  contemptible. 

The  merit  of  this  performance  has  received  the  best  testimony 
t^  which  merit  of  this  kind  is  susceptible,  in  the  approbation  of  the 
public.  The  work,  in  a  few  months  af^er  its  first  appearance,  de- 
manded a  new  edition,  and  it  has  been  published  in  a  very  splen- 
did  style  in  Europe. 

Several  smaller  pieces  were  published  in  the  same  volume 
with  this  poem,  seme  of  which  have  merit  considerably  above  me- 
diocrity, and  manifest  a  genius  in  the  writer  which  only  wanted 
1^  habits  of  reflection  and  revlhion  to  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank 
in  the  fraternity  of  poets. 

Mr.  Linn's  temperament  was  sanguine,  and  his  health  at  all 
times  extremely  variable.  From  his  earliest  infancy,  he  was  liable 
to  fits  of  severe  indisposition,  which,  to  one  of  his  peculiar  temper, 
were  offer  more  importance  than  they  would  have  proved  to  an- 
other. There  was  a  powerful  sympathy  between  his  body  and 
mind.  All  disorders  in  the  former  produced  confusion  and  des- 
pondency in  the  latter.  He  was  always  prone  to  portend  an  unfa- 
vourable issue  to  his  disease,  and  being  deeply  impressed  with  the 
beftef  that  he  was  doomed  to  an  early  graye,  every  sickness  was 
eonsidered  as  tl^e  messenger  appointed  to  fulfil  his  destiny. 
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It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1802  that  his  constitution 
Yeceivedany  lasting  or  material  injury.^ In  the  summer  of  this 
year,  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  New- York.  The  weathef  being  ex- 
tremely hot,  and  the  chaise  affording  no  e£fectual  protection  from 
the  rays  of  a  burning  sun,  he  was  ^ddenly  thrown  into  a  sWochi^ 
which  was  followed  by  an  ardent  fever.  This  accident  occurred 
near  Woodbridge,  in  New-Jersey,  and  he  was  carried  from  the 
road,  by  some  passengers,  to  the  hospitable  roof  of  Or.  Rowe,  a 
clergyman  of  that  place. 

From  this  attack  he  recovered  sufficiently  in  a  few  d^ys,  to  en- 
able him  to  return  home ;  but  from  that  period  to  his  death,  every 
day's  experience  evinced  that  this  accident  had  done  his  consti- 
tution an  irreparable  mischief.  His  nervous  system  appeared,  for 
sometime,  to  have  been  chiefly  affected,  and  in  a  way  particular- 
ly distressful  and  deplorable,  since  it  interfered  with  his  duty  as 
a  preacher.  In  attempting  to  speak,  his  brain  was  frequently  seiz- 
ed with  a  torpor  and  dizziness,  which  made  it  difficult  for  him  to 
keep  himself  from  falling.  The  same  affection  sometimes  attend- 
ed him  while  walking  or  sitting.  Its  visits  were  capricious  and 
uncertain.  It  would  sometimes  afford  him  a  respite  of  days  or 
weeks.  Its  returns  wore  sudden  and  unlooked  for,  and  it  always 
lirought  in  its  train  a  heavy  dejection  of  mind,  and  equally  unfit- 
,ted  him  for  the  performance  of  his  public  duties,  and  for  obtain- 
ing relief  from  any  solitary  occupation  or  social  amusement. 

No  one  could  struggle  with  his  infirmity  more  strenuously 
thati  Mr.  Linn.  His  family  can  bear  witness  to  his  efforts  to  fulfil 
his  public  duties,  notwithstanding  this  secret  enemy.  So  success- 
ful were  these  efforts,  that  he  often  preached  with  his  usual  ener- 
gy and  eloquence,  when  nothing  but  the  rails  of  his  pulpit  sup- 
ported him,  and  when  a  deadly  sickness  pervaded  his  whole 
frame. 

That  his  powers  of  reasoning  and  reflection  were  unimpidred 
hy  this  accident,  he  very  soon  afforded  an  incontestible  proof,  in 
the  spirit  with  which  he  carried  on  a  short  controversy)  during 
this  year,virith  Dr.  Priestley. 

Dr.  Priestley,  who  acquired  so  much  celebrity  in  Europe,  had, 
a  few  years  before  this,  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  United  States. 
His  zeal  f9r  knowledge  was  by  no  means  diminished  by  the  cir- 
cumstances which  occasioned  his  exile,  and  his  attachment  to 
the  controverual  mode  of  advancing  knowledge  was  as  ardent  as 
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•rer.  His  nttmerons  publicationst  however,  during  the  early  years 
of  his  reaideoce  among  us,  were  chiefly  confined  to  politics  Tind 
chymistry.  His  moral  and  theological  effusions  failed  to  waken 
the  spirit  of  controrersy,  till  the  publication  of  a  short  treatise  on 
the  merits  of  Socrates,  in  the  year  1802.  In  this  performance,  Dr. 
Priestley  drew  a  comparison  between  Jesus  Christ  and  Socrates^ 
in  which  the  former  was  degraded,  agreeably  to  the  socinian  sys* 
tem»  to  the  level  of  mere  humanity,  while  the  merits  of  the  latter 
were  exalted  to  a  higher  pitch  than,  in  the  opinbn  of  Mr.  Linn> 
strict  justice  flowed. 

This  comparison  was  instituted  between  the  two  persons,  in  re- 
lation to  their  moral  qualities  only,  and  Priestley's  design  was  to 
maintain  the  superiority  of  Jesus,  even  admitting  the  most  favour* 
ble  suppositions  that  have  been  formed  with  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Socrates,  and  the  least  favourable  ones  with  regard  to 
Christ.  In  both  these  points,  however,  he  was  deemed  by  some  to 
be  highly  blamable,  inasmuch  as  he  admitted  and  argued  ujpon 
suppositions  erroneous  and  unjust  in  both  cases. 

The  great  fiame  and  veteran  skill  of  Priestley,  and  the  con« 
sciousness  of  his  own  youth  and  inexperience,  did  not  intimidate 
Mr.  Linn  from  stepping  forth  in  a  cause  in  which  religion  and 
morality  were  deeply  interested.  Those  points  in  the  conduct  o^ 
the  Athenian  sage,  which  had  been  hastily  admitted  as  authentic 
by  Dr.  Priestley,  underwent  an  impartial  and  rigid  scrutiny  from 
his  young  opponent ;  the  dreams  of  traditional  credulity  were  sub- 
jected to  a  critical  investigation;  and  while  the  character  of  So- 
crates was  degraded  to  its  proper  point  in  the  scale,  the  transcen* 
dent  merits  of  Christy  both  in  his  human  and  divine  capacity,  were 
urged  with  unusual  eloquence. 

The  true  nature  and  office  of  Christ  could  not  fail  of  coming^ 
slronglyinto  view  on  this  occasion,  and  a  second  reply,  to  a  second 
publication  of  Mr.  Linn,  was  the  last  and  dying  effort  of  Priestley 
on  this  sublunary  stage,  in  favour  of  the  socinian  doctrines. 

The  merits  of  Mr.  Linn  in  this  controversy  seem  to  be  gene- 
rally  acknowledged,  both  by  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  cause 
which  he  espoused.  The  latter  withheld  not  their  admiration  from 
the  knowledge  and  genius  displayed  in  these  productions,  and 
which,  while  they  would  do  credit  to  any  age,  were  peculiarly 
honourable  and  meritorious  in  so  youthftil  an  advocate^ 
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If  he  has  treated  his  venerable  adversary  with  undue  asperity^ 
as  *ome  of  Dr  Priestley's  a(Jherents  are  disposed  to  believe)  his 
youth,  and  the  importance  of  the  tenets  he  supported,  will  abun* 
dantly  plead  his  excuse  with  impartial  minds.  Instead  of  deserv- 
ing blame  for  that  degree  of  warmth  which  he  displayed,  he  is  ra- 
ther entitled  to  eminent  praise,  for  preserving  his  warmth  within 
such  rigid  limits.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligious disputes  will  only  be  surprised  at  the  moderation  which  so 
ardent  and  impetuous  a  mind  was  able  to  maintain,  in  so  delicate 
a  controversy,  and  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  another  example. 

There  was  no  one,  however,  who  regarded  these  asperities 
with  less  indulgence  than  himself.  For  Dr.  Priestley's  attainments 
in  the  physical  sciences,  he  entertained  a  high  veneration,  and 
abhorred  that  spirit  of  animosity  and  rancour,  with  which  literary 
controversies  are  generally  managed.  His  own  conduct  in  this  res- 
pect, though  so  little  culpable,  gave  him  regrets,  which  the  death 
of  his  opponent  contributed  to  augment. 

During  this  period,  he  likewise  indulged  himself  in  putting  to* 
gether  the  materials  of  a  poem,  to  which  he  intended  to  en- 
trust his  future  fame,  as  a  poet.  The  scheme  was  somewhat  of  an 
epic  nature,  but  he  did  not  intend  to  restrict  himself  by  any  tech- 
nical rules  or  canons.  He  merely  aspired  to  produce  a  narrative 
in  verse,  which  should  possess  the  qualities  which  lender  verse 
delightful,  and  make  a  narrative  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  poem  which  he  left  behind  him,  and  which  his  friends 
have  deemed  it  but  justice  to  his  memory  to  publish,  is,  in  some 
respects,  sufficiently  entire  for  the  press,  but  is,  in  fact,  only  a  frag- 
ment of  a  plan,  copious  ind  comprehensive.  It  is  contained  in  the 
present  volume,  and  >yill  come  before  the  public  tribunal  with 
many  silent  apologies  forits  defects.  The  writer  is  disabled  from 
revising  and  correcting  his  own  labours,  and  sacred  modesty  for- 
bids a  surviving  friend  to  prune  or  to  retrench,  without  any  war- 
rant but  his  own  frail  judgment.  It  may  be  said  to  be,  like  its  au- 
thor, called  to  its  account  burthened  with  those  imperfections, 
which  a  longer  preparation  and  probation  might  have  lessened  or 
removed. 

(Toie  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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TOR  THE^FORT  FOLIO. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  ISAAC  SMITH,  ESQ. 

1  The  gentleman,  who  is  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  very  brief,  itor 
perfect,  and  slight  sketch,  was  liberally  educated  at  the  seminary.  <rf 
Princeton,  in  the  State  of  New-Jersey.  He  graduated  in  the  year  1755, 
In  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  taking  of  his  Bachelor's  and 
his  Master's  degree,  he  exercised  the  .honourable  office  of  Tutor* in 
that  celebrated  College.  Emancipated,  at  length,  from  the  shackles 
of  Academical  Discipline,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  Physic;  and 
many  a  grateful  patient  still  remembers  the  tenderness,  the  attention, 
|hc  assiduity,  and  all  the  lenient  arts  of  the  benevolent  Smith.  The 
fair  character  of  this  gentleman  merits  the  particular  notice  of  the 
American  Biographer.  From  the  commencement  of  our  troubles  with 
Great  Britain,  he  was  eminently  distinguished  for  his  patriotic  servi- 
ces in  the  cause  of  his  country.  In  an  arduous,  and  ever  memorable 
struggle,  like  another  Lucullus,  associating  valour  with  discretion,  he 
displayed  the  spirit  of  a  Soldier,  and  the  sagacity  of  a  Statesman.     In 

'  the  year  1776,  he  commanded  a  regiment ;  and,  during  that  dark  pe- 
riod of  danger  and  dismay,  his  conduct  was  distinguished  by  fortitude, 
and  perseverance.  Soon  after  this  eventful  epoch,  he  was  appomted 
one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New-Jersey  ;  and,  for  the 
space  of  eighteen  years,  discharged,  with  the  greatest  dignity  and  fide* 
lity,  the  important  duties  of  that  arduous  and  responsible  office.  About 
this  time,  he  was  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  State,  to  the  honour-^ 
able  station  of  a  Member  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress,  where  his 
high  character  for  political  wisdom,  and  decided  integrity,  were 
accurately  known  and  justly  valued  by  all  his  political  fnellds ;  and  ux 
particular,  by  that  illustrious ' pair  of  Patriots,  Washington  and 
Adams,  with  whom  he  was  in  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy.  En- 
dowed with  fine  talents,  blessed  with  bright  and  just  perceptions,  and 
enjoying  the  glorious  privileges  of  Classical  Education,  he  united  in  deh 
lightfiil  and  honourable  assemblage,  the  characters  of  a  Christian, 

'  a  Scholar,  a  Soldier,  and  a  Gentleman. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  a  liberal  fnend  for  the  ensuing 
&scri|>tiaii  upon  the  tomb  of  Judge  Smith.    Of  this  trilnite  to  departed 
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trorth  we  are  ignorant  of  the  author ;  but  we  should  be  cold  to  another, 
and  unjust  to  ourselves,  if  we  did  not  describe  this  Epitaph  as  a  suc- 
tessfiil  q)eGinien  <^  thcf  Lafiidary  style. 

In  Memory 

of 

ISAAC  SMITH,  Bsqr. 

Who  departed  this  life  August  89,  1807« 

In  the  08th  year  of  his  age. 

Wtlb  Integrity,  and  Honest  Intentions^ 

As  a  Physician  and  Judge, 

To  the  best  of  his  Ability* 

Bg  distributed  Health  and  Justice* 

To  liis  Fellow  Men> 

And  died 

In  Hopes  of  Mercy, 

Through  A  REDEEMER. 


THE  DRAMA — -FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

Dread  o'er  the  scene,  the  ghost  of  Hamlet  stalks; 

OtheDo  rag^s,  poor  Monixnia  mourns ; 

And  Bel^idera  pours  her  soul  in  love: 

Terror  alarms  the  breast ;  the  comely  tear 

Steals  o'er  the  cheek ;  or  else  the  Comic  lAite 

Holds'to  the  world  a  picture  of  itself> 

And  raises  sly  the  fair  Impartial  laugh ; 

Sometimes  she  lifts  her  strain,  and  paints  the  scenes 

Of  beauteous  Hfe;  whatever  can  deck  mankind 

^ft  charm  the  heart  in  generous  Bevll  show'd.— THOMSON. 


Under  this  title  we  shall  not  at  present  examine  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  ancient  tragedy  or  comedy.  To  many  of  the  rea- 
ders of  a  miscellany  like  this,  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether 
Euripides  wrote  more  sweetly  than  ^schylus;  or  whether  the 
•wit  of  Plautus  or  the  merriment  ©f  Terence  more  highly  gratify 
the  laughter-loving  disciple  of  the<da8sic  achod.  We  shall  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  rhetoric  place  an  interesting  subject)  as  a 
strong  argument,  in  the  beginning,  to  invite  favourable  attention 
to  future  lucubrations;  and  chivalric  in  our  writings  as  our  temper 
we  shall  not  deviate  from  the  practice  of  knight-errantry,  but  send 
forth  a  favourite  champion  to  conciliate  the  affections  and  win 
the  smiles  oflhe  crowded  theatre.  With  a  lance  then  of  unbend* 
ing  strength)  a  shield,  dazzling,  yet  full  of  beauties,  emblazoned 
mtti  every  variety  of  colours,  yetalTgloirilkg  and  Initmliiible^  and 
&coimi»naiice  teaoiiDs  mtk  courtcwft  %js^H  SbiJsiqpefa^CMa^ 
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iMBceft  tbe  t^nuvment.  And  as  a  single  view  c&a  embrace  bm% 
a  small  portion  of  his  varying  merits  we  now  present  bim  only  in 
tbe  garb  of  tke  Thane  of  Cawdor. 

Macbethi  if  not  the  best  of  Shakspeare's  playS)  is  excelled  by  few 
of  tbe  production^  of  him  who  is  justly  described  as  the  ^  tniest 
punter  that  ever  dipped  his  pencil  in  the  cvp  of  human  life,*'  The 
strength,  the  richness^  the  harmony  and  the  splendor  of  its  bun- 
gtt^^  the  finely  depicted  passions  in  its  different  scenes»  the  exf 
hHntion  of  a  new  world  on  the  stage,  which  no  mortal  had  pre- 
sumed to  touch  upon  before,  are  all  acknowledged  proofii  of  tli0 
hand  of  a  master.  But  while  all  agree  in  admiring  these  features 
of  the  tragedy,  sentiment  is  by  no  means  united  with  rega^  to  th^ 
hero  of  the  piece.  In  pursuance  of  the  Mile  of  some  critic  Pope 
the  favourite  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  Macbeth  when  first 
introduced  is  a  virtuous  character ;  brave,  manly  and  honourable ; 
but  that  seduced  by  the  firofihetic  greetings  of  the  weird  sisters 
which  open  to  his  contemplation,  imaginings  before  unknown,  and 
afterwards  led  on  by  the  instigations  of  his  wicked  wife,  he  be- 
comes the  bloody  tyrant  which  the  latter  acts  exhibit  him.  With 
deference  and  respect  for  the  father  commentator,  we  shall  un- 
derteke  to  show  that  the  1  hane  of  Glamis,  as  well  as  King  and 
Cawdor  is  deficient  at  the  period  when  our  acquaintance  with  him 
commences  both  in  the  principles  of  virtue  and  of  true  heroism: 
that  uninvited  by  temptation  he  had  passed  the  former  part  6f  his 
life,  free  from  any  atrocious  crime, but  that  he  had  only  wanted  op- 
portuniiy  and  inducement  to  commit  any  villainy:  and  that,  al- 
tlnmgh  able  at  times  to  exhibit  a  show  of  courage,  it  was  but  the 
fiumt  shadow  of  real  herdsm,  and  that  he  was  by  constitution  and 
^iMveter,  little  short  of  a  coward. 

At  the  commcocement  of  the  play  two  characters  are  present- 
ed to  our  view  formed  in  different  moulds.  One  of  them  is  evident- 
ly pure  and  virtuous,  without  fear  and  mthout  reproach.  By  a  com- 
ynieofi  with  him  then,  we  may  be  enabled  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the^meiits  of  the  other.  Banquo  is  a  gallant  soldier  and  a  virtuous 
man;  his  conduct  is  that  of  purity  itself;  in  proportion  then  as  the 
^otneanorof  his*«tioble  partner"  differs  from  his  own,  it  varies  from 
the  ikie  of  virme.  The  diHerent  effecu  produced  on  their  minds 
hj  the  prophecies  cannot  be  mistaken.  Macbeth  at  once  «  starts 
sttd  looks  pale.'*  Banquo  neither  begs  nor  fears  their  favours  nor 
^ek  hut^."  In  the  former  the  workings  of  a  vicious  imnd  asplaj 
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themselves  at  oncein  his  agitated  manner.  When  the  witches  va- 
nish he  dwells  withheavy  thought  upon  their  great  firediciians^t^d 
titters  a  fervent  wish  that  they  had  staid.  Banquo  though  promised 
honours  not  much  less  than  his,  considers  them  as  bubbles  of  the 
earth  and  thinks  no  more  of  them. 

On  the  ariival  of  the  voydA  messengers  the  two  characters  are 
perhaps  fully  displayed.  Banquo,  ever  on  his  guard  against  the  ^ 
seductions  of  vice,  cautions  his  partner  against  their  influencey 
who  yields  ennrely  to  all  his  sufiernatural  aoHcitings^  which  he 
knpwsowmo/  be  good.  He  acknowledges  a  suggestion  qf  horrid  imager 
a  thought  of  murder  ;  and  then  conceals  his  feelings  and  hypocri* 
Really  dissembles  the  load  that  presses  on  his  heart.  Afterwards  at 
the  palace  his  guilt  shows  itself  in  the  following  lines : 

"——Stars,  hide  your  fires. 
«  Let  not  light  see  my  idack  and  deep  desires : 
«*  The  eye  wink  at  the  hand !  yet  let  that  be, 
•*  Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see.^* 

Thus  far,  it  must  be  remembered,  he  proceeds  without  having 
seen  his  wife ;  the  thought^  the  suggestion^  and  the  horrible  imagi* 
fdngsAve  all  exclusively  his  own.  His  mind  does  not  exhibit  mere- 
ly a  spark  of  guilt,  latent,  and  feeble,  which  may  be  excited  by  in- 
stigation or  ambition,  by  the  wily  arts  of  wicked  woman,  or  the 
tempting  seductions  of  envy  or  avarice :  it  is  already  a  flame  enkin- 
dled and  nourished  by  the  violence  of  his  own  passions,  and  threat- 
ening to  consume  him.  I  should  blush  for  human  nature  if  I  could 
suppose  that  even  the  majority  of  men  were  base  enough  to  fe^  as 
he  felt,,  and  to  be  led  {iway  by  so  precarious  and  uncertain  a  hope 
as  could  be  excited  by  the  promise  of  earthly  bubbles^  or  at  beat  of 
airy  phantasies,  whatever  might  be  his  confidence  in  their  power 
or  efficiency.  If  it  be  said  his  expressions  were  but  the  momentary 
effusions  of  a  harassed  mind,  and  that  thjey  would  have  led  to  no 
^cked  deed,  I  answer  <<  the  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of 
dross." 

The  character  given  of  her  Thane  by  Lady  Macbeth,  hasi-beea 
considered  a  true  description  of  his  merits  and  dispositioB-  Um 
co^iparison  with  her  be  the  just  criterion  of  his  purity,  he  was  pure 
indeed  ;  for  a  demon  is  an  angel  of  light  compared  with  such  a 
woman.  To  her  he  seemed  virtuous  because  she  had  gone  &r 
b^ond  him  in  guilt ;  she  was  therefore  incapable  of  judging  of  vir- 
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tue,  a  quality  that  had  no  existence  in  her  mind.  But  even  she  de- 
scribes  him  as  rather/^fann^r  to  do,  than  wishing  tohtrve  undone^  as 
vicked  enough  to  do  a  deed  of  shame,  but  shrinking  from  the  per- 
petration.  When  his  wife  first  converses  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  the  murder,  he  does  not  revolt  from  the  idea  as  if  new  to  himy 
but  entertains  the  project  as  if  long  familiar:  he  agrees  at  once 
to  **  look  like  the  innocent  flower,  and  be  the  serpent  under  it,** 
and  only  wishes  to  confer  further  on  the  budneaa.  When  alone,  he 
has  full  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  enormity  of  the  contemplated 
crime,  and  to  repent  of  his  wicked  determination ;  and  he  does  for 
a  moment  relinquish  the  idea.  Not  because  conscience  tells  him 
it  is  wrong ;  her  voice  is  never  heard :  not  because  he  anticipates 
punishment  hereafter ;  he  disregards  futurity:  but  because  the  as- 
saasination,  which  he  considers  nothing,  will  not  trammel  up  the 
consequence.  What  consequence  ?  the  judgment  hercy "  but  here, 
upob  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time:"  and  though  he  advances  as  auxi- 
liary arguments,  the  rights  of  hospitality,,  and  the  meek  virtues  of 
tfds  Duncany  yet  they  are  merely  brought  in  with  a  beaidea^  after 
his  mind  has  been  operated  on  by  its  childish  fears.  On  his  inform- 
ing Lady  Macbeth  that  he  will  proceed  no  farther,  she  declares  it 
to  be  his  own  project,  which  he  first  broke  to  her:  and  when  as- 
sured that  they  cannot  hSUy  he  becomes  immediately  settled  to  the 
bloody  deed. 

Could  a  mind  of  innocence  or  virtue  be  actuated  by  feelings 
and  so  readily  prompted  to  deeds  like  these?  a  moment  of  unbri- 
dled passion  whether  of  love  or  hatred,  may  sometimes  be  the  sea« 
son  of  the  greatesit  crime;  but  when  passion  ceases,  remorse  en- 
sues. Not  so  with  Macbeth.  His  fears  of  discovery  are  the  only 
torments  he  endures.  If  ambition  be  his  excuse  it  was.  an  ambition 
founded  in  corruption,  not  in  virtue,  and  the  superstitioi\  of  his  na<* 
ture  which  induced  him  to  believe  the  prediction  of  royalty  might 
have  rendered  him  satisfied  to  wait  patiently  until  fate  should 
crown  him.  This  very  superstition  then  forms  an  argument 
against  his  former  virtue  rather  than  in  its  favour.  It  is  occasions 
that  try  men,  and  if  no  inducement  had  been  offered  to  commit  a 
crime,  Macbeth  would  gain  no  credit  by  remaining  to  all  appear- 
ance virtuous;  it  is  in  the  resistance  of  temptation  that  merit  i^ 
pears  triumphant. 
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The  ensuing;  murders,  and  the  Tarious  acts  of  unnecessary 
cruelty  that  his  retgn  exhibited,  may  be  considered  the  natural  re* 
-suits  of  his  regicide.  I  shall  not  therefore  dwell  upon  them  as  en- 
deaces  of  the  deprayity  of  his  mind,  but  proceed  to  the  other  pari 
of  kb  characteiv-his  M^ant  of  courage. 

Macbeth  has  often  been  compared  with  Richard:  and  as  the 
fportniisr  were  both  executed  by  the  samemaBterkisbuc  reason* 
aible  te  collect  an  opinion  of  one,  by  a  comparison  mit^  the  other* 
But  qwmtwm  dktat  ab  iih.  Richard  is  respectable  in  the  midst  of 
crimes ;  Macbeth  is  contemptible  even  on  the  throne.  The  one 
acts  the  tyrant,  but  he  does  it  boldly ;  the  other  trembles  under 
the  weight  of  his  dearly  purchased  crown.  Surrounded  by  the  trap- 
fin^  of  royalty,  he  is  ii)  perpetual  fear.  A  brave  man  it  is  said 
la  never  cruel,  but  when  cruelty  is  necessary  to  promote  hia  aoi* 
faitioiis  views :  such  appears  to  have  been  the  idea  of  Shakspeave» 
for  every  atepof  Richard's  was  calculated  to  reach  the  golden  twotfm^ 
or  to  perserve  it  securely  on  ids  brow;  but  the  massacres  of  wo- 
men and  children,  are  but  the  disgraceful  evidences  of  an  irreso- 
lute as  wen  as  a  wicked  heart.  Macbeth  is  never  for  a  moment  at 
rest  until  assured  that  ^*  none  of  woman  bom  shall  harm  him." 
Then,  and  not  until  theny  fiale-hearted /ear  Is  lulled  to  rest  and 
slumbers  only  while  hb. delusion  lasts :  As  long  he  is  invulnerable 
he  has  nothing  to  fear  and  of  consequence  fears  npthing :  but  the 
momeot  be  resumes  an  equality  with  other  men,  <«  then  comes  his 
fit  again."  He  is  ready  to  fly,  his  better  fiuri  qfrmaiia  cow'c^,  aiid 
fame  and  honour  are  Mcrificed  at  the  shrine  of  £aar. 

It  WAS  a  rule  of  the  ancient  drama  that  actions  and  evmts  ex- 
hilAted  en  the  stage  should  rather  be  impossible,  if  they  approach 
to  probability,  than  that  they  should  be  possible,  if  without  the  li- 
mits of  probability.  In  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  the  author  has  pre* 
served  this  rule.  Reason  shows  the  scenes  to  be  impossible,  yet  as 
to  a  vulgar  mind  they  do  not  appear  unnatural  or  altogether  im- 
probable, there  is  nothing  abhorrent  in  their  representation.  The 
f  hosts  and  witches  aie  a  pleasing  machinery;  they  are  the  exnbe- 
mnt  productions  of  a  fortile  mind.  We  foi^et  their  neture^aad 
admit  them  as  &miliar  companions  in  the  play. 
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MISCELLANY FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

I'll  range  the  plenteous  inteUectoal  fieUi* 
-    And  gather  crery  thought  of  sovereign  power 
To^chue  the  moral  maladies  of  man.— Pr.  YOUltG. 


Mr.  Oldschooi^, 

UvroRTUWATELv  iM>me,  I  am  not  Messed  ^Kitk  any  eictraoniinaCiy 
I^mdity  of  t&ao^r.  Trifles  proved  me.  But  when  vexatkpis  of  more 
iw^portance  excite  the  tempest  of  my  pas^on,  I  must  give  it  vent;  as 
I  now  do  by  uttering  my  complaints  to  you.  I  was  sitting  a  few  even- 
ings ago,  in  a  room-full  of  company,  at  the  side  of  a  charming  girl,,  en* 
joying  the  delightful  hilarity  of  soul,  produced  by  my  situation,  and 
interchanging  opinions  with  her  oo  various  interesting  tq)ics;  when 
our  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  pair  of  scrutinizing  eyes  most 
int^itly  fixed  on  as,  and  apparently  endeavouring  to  read  the  inmost 
thou^ts  of  our  souls.  My  fair  companion  immediately  deserted  her 
seat,  and  I  was  left  like  a  disapp(»nted  Tantalus,  enraged  to  see  ^e 
delicious  fruits  snatched  from  my  very  lips.  I  muttered  a  half-formed 
oath,  flew  to  my  desk  to  prevent  my  blood-vessels  from  breaking,  and 
now  most  generously  bestow  the  ebullitions  <^  my  rage  on  you. 

Now  in  truth,  good  Sir,  nothing  more  completely  deprives  me  of 
aU  patieni:e»  than  the  officiousness  of  certain  busy,  mtermeddling  peo- 
ple, who  eternally  pester  society  with  their  conjectural  remarks,  and 
significant  shrugs  to  the  dreadful  annoyance  of  all  honest  beings,  who^ 
like  myself,  follow  the  dictates  of  their  inclination,  instead  of  consult- 
ing the  sometimes  absurd  etiquettes  of  the  world.  You  will  hie  sur- 
pfised,  Mr.  Oldschod,  when  I  tell  you,  that  there  are  very  many  of 
these  pr3ring  animals,  even  in  the  most  pdished  circles  of  this  courtly 
metropolis.  But  it  is  a  melancholy  fact:  in  our  most  splendid  ball- 
roDms,  where  youth  and  beanty  trip  it  '*  on  the  light  fantastic  toe  (^ 
fancy,"  or  at  a  pleasant  comfcrzatumcy*  where  sympathetic  souls  indulge^ 
in  the  social  converse,  these  dampers  of  pleasure  abound,  and  poison 
all  our  enjoyments.  They  resemble  the  little  buzzing  Summer-fly  that 
intrudes  upon  our  moments  of  repose,  and  by  its  incessant  humming, 
destroys  the  possibility  of  rest  And  let  me  tell  these  gentry,  I  should 
not  condescend  to  take'  notice  of  them,  were  it  not  for  the  restraint 
they  impose  on  society,  and  that  Vice,  when  reflected  hi  a  faithful 
mimHT,  is  sometimes  A^tened  at  its  own  deformity.  It  seems  to  be 
the  business  of  their  lives  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  others;  and  wh^ 


*  Vulgarly  called^  a  scald— of  still  more  cmphadcallyi  a  tea-fight 
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their  ingenuity  has  discovered,  or  invented  anything  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  they  open  cry,  atid  like  yelping  curs,  proclaim  it  t» 
every  fool  that  will  lend  an  attentive  ear. 

This  disposition  is  not  confined  to  either  aex:  birt  is  as  Vi'evalent 
among  the  men,  as  among  the  fair  bdngs  of  the  softer  moidd.  It  it  the 
mode  of  amusement  resorted  to  by  old  badidors,  soured  by  disap^ 
pointment :  by  young  fops  without  brain  enough  to  converse  on  radonal 
subjects,  their  ideas  never  extending  beyond  the  cut  of  a  new  coat,  or 
the  polish  of  the  shining  liquid  blackhig:  And  b)>  indnlent  loungers^ 
too  laxy,  or  too  ignorant  to  contribute  to-  th«  entertainment  of  others. 
We  find  it  very  prevalent  among  coquettes  of  ancient  date,  who  by 
dint  of  coquetry,  have  coquetted  tiiemselves  out  of  aM  chance  ti  a- 
husband:  among  belles  of  declining  fame^  exercised  towards  the  rising 
};t;neratioa:  and  among  pert  misse%  toward  those  women  whose  M€> 
complishraents  of  mind  and  manners  have  obtained  them  that  distm- 
guished  rank  of  which  their  more  youthful  competitors  w«uld  fsdn 
deprive  them.  These  are  the  most  prominent  characters  ef  the-  sect, 
but  there  are  others  of  all  ages,  sizes,  sorts,  and  descriptions,  who  be- 
casiooaUy  indulge  in  this  idle  habit.  t)ld  people,  more  particnltu*ly, 
direct  their  remarks  to  the  youthful  and  gay ;  and  prcyre  extremely 
troublesome  to  the  lad  of  spirit,  who  sometimes  sips  the '"flowing 
bowl"  at  **  midnight's  'witching  hour,'*  or  occasionally  throws  by  the 
musty  pages  of  Coke,  for  tlie  more  fair  and  legible  characters  stamped 
by  the  hand  of  divinity  on  the  face  of  woman.  They  always  remind 
me  of  my  grandmother— good  oid  soul-^who,  when  I  would  come  down 
to  the  breakfast  table,  at  half  past  nine  or  ten,  would  boast  that  slie 
had  been  up  ever  since  six  o'clock.  Now,  heaven  knows,  the  dd  lad>' 
could  not  have  slept  one  moment  longer,  had  the  state  of  the  weather, 
or  the  fate  of  the  nation  depended  upon  it  But  the  memory  after  long 
service  becomes  weaker,  and  the  maturity  of  age  destroj's  the  reed- 
lection  of  youthful  feelings. 

But  a  still  more  serious  consequence  results  from  the  conduct  I  re- 
probate— ^tlie  diminution  of  marriages  The  ladies  of  Philadelphia  are 
conspicuously  gifted  with  beauty,  both  of  perspn  and  mind;  they  are  a 
very  superior  race  of  beings ;  uniting  the  vivacity  of  Ae  French,  with 
the  excellent  habits  of  the  English.  Their  manners  polished ;  their 
minds  richly  cultivated ;  in  beauty  unrivalled ;  possessing  those  inde- 
scribable graces  which  are  only  known  by  their  effects;  taking  the 
judgment  prisoner,  and  making  their  way  direct  to  the  heart;  not  de- 
void of  those  whims  and  caprices  of  their  sex,  which  enhance  their 
charn^  j ,  increasing  the  brilliancy  of  the  diamond,  by  adding  to  its 
points;  and  which  have  been  well  compared  to  "  shrubs  wliidi  we 
would  not  ftlanjt  in  laying  out  an  improvement,  but  which  it  would  Ije  ^ 
want  of  taste  to  root'  out,  when  fixed  there  by  the  hand  of  Nature.*' 
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Sttdi  arc  the  fair  sex  dl  our  city.  The  young  men  are  as  numerous, 
and  generally  as  accomplished,  aa  those  of  any  other  metropolis.  Yet, 
with  so  many  circumstances  inviting  to  domestic  life,  the  temple  of 
H3nnen  is  almost  deserted.  Ncnv  and 'then,  a  sditary  pair  kneel  at  his. 
shrine,  and  their  extraordinary  pii^,  is  as  much  the  subject  of  won- 
der, as  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  or  a,  v^sl^  to  the  Moon.  Nor 
need  we  look  far  for  the  cause.  The  delicacy  of  a  female  slmnks  firom 
d>8ervatiQn ;  and  cannot  bear  the  inquiring  gase,  even  of  the  insigniiir 
cant  being  she  may  despite.,  The  most  amiable  light  in  which  we  can 
view  a  lovely  woman,  iitthttt  of  retiring  modesty;  how  base  then  the 
cooduct^  whk)i  would  put  such  modesty  to  th^  blush.  Yet,  we  often 
see  ^e  bosom  c^  youthful  innocence,  sensitive  as  the  shorn  lamb  to  the 
Meak  and  wintry  wkid,  wounded  by  the  remarks  of  unfSeeling  Imperti- 
nence. Should  an  ardent  admirer  attempt  to  whisper  his  soft  tale  of 
passion,  the  fair  one  must  render  her  heart  callous  to  the  vdce  of  hu- 
manity and  love,  or  submit  to  feel  her  virgin  cheek  empurpled  with  the 
burning  blush  of  indignation,  excited  by  the  most  cruel  observations. 

Then  come  the  congratulations  of  her  dear  good  friends,  the  allusions 
and  attempts  at  wit  of  .her  companions,  and  ^  the  routine  of  smiling^ 
shrugging^  nodding,  winking,  and  divers  other  modes  of  displaying  su- 
perior wisdom;  till  the  poor  girl  is  fairly,  obliged  to  hate  the  man  who 
adOTes  her,  and  whom  she  could  have  tenderly  loved,  had  she  been 
permitted  to  follow  the  dictates  of  her  own  heart.  Thus  are  nipped  in 
the  bud,  a  thousand  incipient  loves,  that  would  crown  each  circling 
year  with  joy,  give  enchantment  irresistible  to  the  blooming  cheek  <^ 
beauty,  and  confer  the  blessings  of  dcHnestic  harmony  on  many,  who, 
are  now  condemned  to  the  maddening  glooms  of  celibacy. 

Oh  IN. 


TRANSLATED  FOR  THE  »OilT  VOUIOw 
LEIPSIC  FAIH. 

The  late  Fair  has  proved  that  the  war  has  not  relaxed  tlie  activity^ 
of  the  German  writers.  It  has  only  diverted  their  attention,  in  part, 
from  objects  of  science  to  political  and  military  events.  There  is  no 
end  to  the  books  and  pamphlets  on  Prussia;  of  which  the  catalc^e  of 
the  Fair  contains  upwards  of  a  hundred.  Among  them,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished are,  the  "  Observations  on  the  Campaign,"  by  Colonel  Mas- 
senbach,  and  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled  *•  llie  Prussians  at 
Bantzid'*    There  is  a  swarm  tbo  of  political  projects,  and  evdiv 
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"  Prophechis  fof  the  year  1808,**  the  pubfi^her  of  wMdi  has  iwt  mH- 
calcnlated,  at  least  in  his  prefect  of  making  money  by  Aeml  A  cele- 
brated novel-writer,  Mr.  Richster,  known  by  the  name  of  John  Piul, 
has  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  these  discussions  by  liis  "  Sermon  of 
Pacification.**  The  politics  of  the  day,  have  given  cni*rency  to  some 
Historical  and  Geographical  works.  England  has  been  singularly 
praised  in  the  "  Relation"  of  Mr.  G»de,  of  which  the  secmid  edition 
has  appeared.  Anderson's  voyage  to  Zealand,  translated  from  thfe 
Elnglish,  is  not  of  much  importance.  Two  translations  have  appeared 
of  the  Voyage  to  Australasia,  and  of  that  of  Olivier  m  Persia.  Hie 
superb  work  of  Soloyns,  on  the  Hindoos,  is  already  in  part  translated. 
There  is  also  an  Asiatic  C611ecti<m  of  the  Letters  on  Indostan,  by  Mr. 
Best,  and  a  crowd  <^  Philosophical  Con^eratlons>  or  Historical 
Compilations  on  the  Religion,  Manners,  and  Commerce  of  India.  But 
we  should  distinguish,  as  a  prodigy  of  erudition,  the  Geography  of  In* 
dostan,  by  Wahl,  of  which  the  second  volume  has  been  published:  ft 
is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  manne^r  of  its  execution,  renders^ 
it  scarcely  legible ;  for  attached  to  the  text,  there  are  frequently  notes 
of  ten,  twenty,  or  even  fifty  pages,  full  of  Arabian,  -Persian,  or  Scm- 
scrit  words.  The  introduction  of  the  French  code  into  several  states 
of  the  German  confederation,  has  given  rise  to  more  than  thirty  at- 
tempts at  translations  and  commentaries.  But  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  be  all  eclipsed  by  the  system  of  French  law,  publishing  by  Mr. 
Erhard,  a  celebrated  Jurist  and  Aulic  Assessor.  Dr.  Kern  has  written 
a.  sort  of  General  Philosophy  of  the  new  French  law,  under  the  title 
of  the  '•  Spirit  of  Napdeonism." 

In  the  midst  of  political  changes,  the  peaceful  altars  of  tiie  Greek* 
Latin,  and  German  Muses,  are  not  deserted.  There  have  appeared 
editions  of  Euripedes,  Plautus,  Persius,  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus, 
Vitruvius,  and  some  other  classics.  A  translation  of  Sophocles^  and 
two  which  are  begun  of  -flEschylus,  have  not  given  great  satisfaction ; 
but  that  of  the  Greek  Pastoral  Poetry,  by  Voss,  and  of  Cicero's  Letters, 
by  Wieland,  gain  universal  approbation.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  Novels,  and  Collections  of  Poetry.  The  "  New  Proteus,"  by  Mr. 
Linde,  is  much  spoken  of,  and  is  said  to  be  a  ludicrous  comedy  between, 
a  drama  and  a  farce.  Mr.  ^enslsger,  a  Dane,  has  published  a  Poe«i» 
called  '*  Aladdin,  or  the  Wonderful  Lamp,"  which  is  divided  into  two 
connected  Dramas;  and  is  the  work  of  the  greatest  reputation  this 
year.  Nor  has  the  Muse  of  Kotzebue  been  idle,  that  indefatigable 
writer  enriches  his  Journal,  "  The  Sincere,"  with  several  littie  novels 
and  moral  tales. 

With  regard  to  the  natural  sciences  we  wiU  now  sp^ak  only  of 
Cookery.  Six  or  seven. new  Elemei^tfiry  works  on  that  science,  have 
appeared  at  the  same  time  at  Hamburgh,  Hanover,  and  even  in  sioall 
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pvonaeial  tofms,  wheve  a.  man  fond  of  good  living  would  run  a  risk  of 
stMrvng.  Tltt  honour  of  a  translatioQ  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Viard,  an. 
officer  of  the  Kitchen,  and  author  of  the  *'  Imperial  Cook,**  which  the 
Oemana  prefer  to  Mr.  Grirood  himself.  To  conclude^  the  28th  edi- 
tkn  of  the  ^*  Vienna  Cook"  has  been  published,  and  suffices  to  show 
the  taste  of  the  Booksellers  for  cookery. 

Among  the  odd  titles  of  this  year,  is  remarked,  that  of  a  Satirist, 
who  calls  his  collection,  "  Stones  thrown  from  the  Moon,"  and  that  of 
a  sort  of  pcditico-sentimental  traveller,  who  accompanied  the  Prussian 
army  in  its  retreat,  and  who  gives  to  his  account  the  title  of  "  Pieces  of 
of  Amber  picked  u^on  the  Borders  of  the  Baltic,  during  my  stay  at 
Memel." 

EXTRACT    OF    A    PRIVATE  LETTER. 

Lcifisic^  Augiut  14M,  1808., 

The  interval  between  the  two  Fairs  of  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  is 
always  the  barren  seascm  for  bookselling  in  Germany.  There  then 
appear  very  few  important  works,  for  the  authors  and  printers  are 
preparing  in  silence  tlie  volumes  which  they  are  to  bring  to  the  next 
literary  diet  During  this  interregnum,  the  newspapers  govern  with 
an  unlimited  authority,  but  yet  an  authority  divided  among  so  many 
rivals,  that  it  resembles  not  a  little  the  most  complete  anarchy,  or  if 
you  please,  the  old  constitution  of  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the 
German  nafion.** 

We  have.  In  the  first  place,  three  "  Universal  Gazettes  <^  Science 
and  Literature,"  published  at  Halle,  Jena,  and  this  place.  Their  ob- 
ject is  to  announce  and  analyze  all  works  printed  in  Germany,  but  so 
vast  a  plan  is  necessarily  incomplete  in  some  parts.  The  difference  of 
q>inioQ8  between  these  three  Gazettes,  is  as  remarkable,  as  the  simi- 
larity in  their  appearance,  but  notwithstanding  their  di^ision  of  senti- 
ment, their  style  is  pacific  and  serious,  as  is  also  that  of  the  *'  Literary 
and  Scientific  Herald,"  pubhshed  by  the  Academy  of  Gottinguen. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  case  with  the  Journals  merely  literary. 
They  have  brought  to  perfection  the  art  of  bitter  criticism.  It  is  true 
th^y  do  not  abound  in  delicate  and  acute  pleasantry ;  but  it  is  perhaps 
stUl  more  mortifying  for  an  author  to  hear  his  judge  prove  by  a  subtle 
argument,  that  he  has  failed  in  his  object,  that  he  has  drawn  charac- 
ters badly,  that  he  has  mistaken  the  rules  of  his  art  so  much  as  to 
render  it  doubtful,  whether  he  has  any  genius,  any  talent,  or  merely 
good  sense.  His  Excellency  the  Privy  Councellor  Goethe,  has  lately 
been  made  the  object  of  an  ironical  piece,  in  which  he  is  exclusively 
praised,  to  the  tune  of  one  of  the  church  hymns,  by  one  of  those  in- 
numerable poetasters,  who  imitate  awkwardly  hi?  manner,  and  whb 
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.introduce  rdigion  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  into  their  dranaas 
and  novels.  Old  Wieland  has  been  severely  criticised  far  his  verbose 
and  weak  translation  of  Cicero's  Letters.  It  is  not  the  case  here  as  in 
France.  The  Journals  being  published  in  cities  often  very  distant  from 
each  other;  it  is  difficult  for  even  the  most  intriguing  author  to  prcH 
cure  a  unanimity  of  suffrages.  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Weimar,  and  lately 
Vienna  are  the  four  cities  from  which  literary  decisions  come,  often 
the  most  opposite  to  each  other.  In  the  empire  of  the  sciences,  Got- 
tingueii,  Jena,  Halle,  and  Leipsic  have  each  their  different  opinions 
directing  each  its  Journal. 

Among  the  Collections  and  Journals  most  circulated  at  present,  are 
the  "  Sincere,**  or  more  properly  translated  "  The  Free  Speaker,** 
published  at  Berlin  by  Mr.  Kuhn.  Th/s  "  Gazette  of  the  Polite  World," 
printed  here ;  the  "  Morning  Paper"  of  Stutgard ;  the  "  Journal  of 
Luxury  and  Fashion,"  which  appears  at  Weimar,  as  does  also  **  The 
Mercury  of  Germany."  Among  tiiese  Journals  **  The  Morning  Paper" 
is  remarkable  for  its  merciless  criticism.  It  lately  reprimanded  se- 
verely the  greater  part  of  the  Professors  of  the  University  of  Heidel* 
berg.  The  University  in  a  body  published  its  justification  in  another 
Journal.  None  of  the  Journals  I  have  mentioned,  are  confined  to  ana- 
lysis or  criticism ;  but  combine  little  Novels  and  Tales,  Literary  and 
Historical  Disquisitions,  Anecdotes  and  Poetry.  Some  of  them  have  a 
number  of  engravings,  and  are  almost  all  printed  better  than  any 
French  Journal. 

There  are  besides  a  multitude  of  Periodical  Collections:  one  for 
Natural  History  by  Mr.  Voigt;  another  for  the  Physical  Sciences  in 
general,  by  Mr.  Gilbert;  two  or  three  for  Mineral<^;  two  Geogra- 
phical Journals,  and  two  Periodical  Collections  of  Travels,  and  a  very 
interesting  **  Journal  of  Manufactures  and  Commerce."  They  have 
been  able  to  support  for  sometime  a  Periodical  work  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  Greek  and  Latin  Literature,  and  translations  from  the  an- 
cients. We  are  overrun  with  a  sort  of  work,  which  the  Germans  caU 
MlaceUen^  that  is  Periodical  Miscellanies,  some  of  them  are  for  France, 
others  for  England,  Russia,  the  North,  Italy,  and  Spain,  in  short,  they 
pretend  to  inform  us  of  all  tiiat  is  passing  in  the  Literary  or  Scientific 
way,  throughout  Europe^ 

I  do  not  mention  our  political  Journals;  for  though  some  hundreds 
in  number,  they  are  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  as  insignificant  as 
•ofur  Literury  ones  are  interesting. 

Journal  dc  rEmJjiire^ 
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A  BRIEF  ACCOtTKT  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  LATE 

LORD  LYTTLETON, 

[In  the  American  Daily  Advertiser  of  the  tenth  of  August  last,  was  in- 
serted an  extract,  from  tlie  Charleston  Courier  respecting  the  Vision  and 
Death  of  Lord  Lyttleton.  Having  since  seen,  says^e  Editor^  several  ma" 
nuscript  accounts  of  the  same  events  differing  matmally  from  the  publica- 
tion, but  which  appeared  to  be  very  incorrectly  copied,  we  have  sought  for 
and  obtained,  the  original  writing  from  which  they  had  been  transcribed,  and 
present  a  faithful  copy  of  it  to  our  readers.  The  original  (at  present  in  our 
possession)  is  in  the  hand  writing  of  Mrs.  M — y  K  ■,  a  lady  distinguished 
in  the  literary  world  for  her  piety  and  her  learning,  and  for  her  dispute  witli 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of 
religion.  Admiral  Woolsey  was  with  Lyttleton  when  these  extraordinary 
events  occurred,  verbally  narrated  them  to  Mrs.  K— — ,  who  wrote  them 

down,  in  his  presence,  for  Mr.  W S— —  of  the  city  of  New- York,  who 

was  in  EngUnd  in  the  year  1798.] 

Sometime  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  since  (dates  not  jnst  re- 
ceMected)  Lord  Lyttlctcm,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  came  down  to 
breakfast  with  his  family,  consisting  of  the  widow  Flood  and  three 
young  women  his  cousins,  all  of  them. of  doubtful  character.  He  said 
he  had,  that  night,  a  very  frightful  dream  or  vision ;  that  a  lady  had 
appeared  to  him ;  that  she  opened  the  curtains  of  his  bed,  and  bid  him 
prepare  himself  for  death.  He  started  up  in  terror,  incoherently  say- 
ing. What,  shaH  I  not  live  three  days  ?  to  which  she  replied,  **  No,  you 
will  not  five  above  three  days,"  and  vanished.  This  awful  account 
frightened  the  women,  who  fell  a  crying;  he,  though  secretly  agitated, 
pretended  to  dlsregai*d  the  matter,  laughing  at  their  credulous  folly, 
and  professing  to  have  no  sort  of  belief  or  apprehension  about  it  Soon 
after  Admiral  Woolsey  and  a  gentleman  his  cousin,  of  the  name  of 
Fortescue  came  in,  and  he  related,  jocosely,  what  he  told  as  above ; — 
they  listened,  but  pondered  it  in  their  minds — so  did  his  attendant 
valet 

However,  the  subject  changed :  he  proposed  going  with  his  ladies 
•n  seventh  day  (that  is  the  last  day  of  the  visionary  prediction)  to  his 
country  seat  at  Pitt's  place,  near  Epsom,  and  offered  the  two  gentler- 
men  his  chariot  to  follow  them  to  dinner  there  on  that  day;  they 
agreed  to  the  proposal ;  went  there  accordingly,  and  joined  in  great, 
real,  or  at  least  affected  jollity  at  the  festive  board;  Lyttleton  being 
more  than  usually  loquacious  and  desultory  in  his  conversation ;  recit- 
ing  the  probable  remarks  that  would  of  course  be  made  whenever 
the  news  erf  his  death  should  be  announced.    Among  his  gayeties,  per- 
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ceivmg  the  women  to  be  languid  and  gloomy,  he  tock,  one  of  tkem  and 
danced  a  minuet  with  her ;  then  taking  out  his  watch,  and  going  up  to 
the  wmdow,  "  Look  you  here,  it  is  now  nine  o'clock,  according  to  the 
vision  I  have  but  three  hours  to  live ;  but  don't  you  mind  this  Madam 
Flood ;  never  fear ;  Well  jockey  the  ghost,  I  warrant  you." 

Still  continuing  in  this  seeming  gayety  till  eleven,  he  called  for 
candles  to  go  to  bed;  an  hour  unusually  early  with  hiip,  as  he  used  to 
sit  up  as  long  as  he  could  keep  his  companions  about  him ;  but  his  pre- 
tence to  retire  was,  because  he  had  planned  for  the  party  to  ride  to 
breakfast  early,  at  Epsom,  and  spend  the  day  riding  to  survey  the  ad- 
jacent country.^  Soon  after  his  retreat,  the  women  took  their  candles, 
and  went  off;  the  two  gentlemen  were  determined  to  sit  in  the  parlour 
till  the  three  predicted  days  were  fully  over,  and  got  some  negu&to  com- 
fort themselves.  In  about  half  an  hour  after  eleven,  they  received  the 
sudden  shock  of  a  loud  scream,  from  the  stair-case,  uttering  these 
words-^"He's  dead!  Oh,  my  lord  is  dead!"  Instantly  running  n^ 
^airs,  they  found  him  in  bed,  fallen  back  and  struggling;  the  Admiral 
put  his  hand  to  him,  which  the  dying  man  grasped  with  such  vdie» 
mence  that  it  was  painful  to  endure ;  but  he  spake  no  more.  His  eyes 
were  turned  up  and  fixed.  They  pierced  the  jugular  vein,  but  no  blood 
issued,  and  he  was  totally  dead  about  one  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
tnidnight 

The  Admiral,  in  this  account,  gave  me  the  following  renuiiLablc 
particulars:  That  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  Pitt's  place, 
where  this  melancholy  scene  happened,  there  lived  fi  gentleman,  one 
of  the  libertine  companions  of  Lord  Lyttleton ;  and  they  had  so  setded, 
that  whichever  of  them  died  first,  the  survivor  should  repeive  one 
thousand  pounds.  lOn  this  very  night  (being  in  bed  and  asleq>  pre* 
viously)  he  rang  his  bell  about  one  o'clock  with  great  violence.  His 
valet-de-chambre  ran  to  him  with  all  speed,  and  the  foUowing  dialofiie 
ensued,  as  nearly  as  can  be  recdlected:  . 

Servant,  Dear  ^,  what  is  the.matter? 

Master,  [Sitting  up  in  the  bed,  with  a  countenance  full  6f  horror} 
Oh  John!  Lord  Lyttfeton  is  dead! 

Servant,  How  can  that  be?  we  have  heard  nothing  but  that  he  ifi 
alive  and  welL 

Master,  No,  no;  I  awoke  just  now,  on  hearing  the  curtaiBa  im* 
drawn,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  stood  Lord  LytUetcn,  as  pUua  as  ever 
I  saw  him  in  my  life.  He  kx>ked  ghastly,  and  said,  **  AU  is  over  witll 
me !  You  have  won  the  thousand  pounds,"  and  instanUy  vani6he4  •  Gtt 
a  hoi*se  and  go  this  moment  to  Pitt's  Plage,  you  may  perhaps  gel  voSiA* 
Usance  of  him  ttier^. 
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ac— caai  i  i    i  Y  iiibi  in'.ii 
FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE  OF  MARYLAND. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  a  Uterury  friend  m  BaUhnote*  • 

**  You,  who  regard  the  progress  of  science  with  so  much  interest, 
wUl  no  doubt  j(»n  with  me  in  rejoicing  that  this  city,  has  at  length 
roused  from  her  supineness,  and  resolved  no  longer  to  confine  her  re- 
gards to  commerce. 

"  At  the  last  sessioaof  our  Legislature,  the  zealous  ambition  of  a  few 
individuals  obtained  an  act,  incorporating  an  institution,  under  the 
name  of  the  College  of  Medicine:  and  the  several  Professorships  of 
Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Physiology,  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
dne,  ChjTnistry,  Materia  Medica,  and  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  were 
immediately  filled.  Dr.  Davidge  has  delivered  a  complete  course 
on  Anatomy,  and  Ms  associate,  Dr.  Cocke,  some  lectures  on  Physiolo- 
gy. Dr.  Shaw  delivered  a  p^rt  of  a  course  on  Chymistry,  but  he  was 
interrupted  by  a  severe  illness  last  winter,  and  has  not  since  been  able 
to  resume  his  lectures.  Dt*.  Potter,  formerly  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Rush's,  de- 
livered his  introductory  lecture  on  the  6th  inst  and  as  I  had  some  curi* 
osity  to  learn  how  these  disciples  of  Apollo  worship  their  tutelary 
popwer,  I  flbut  up  old  C<A:e,  and  repaired  to  the  lectnre-rooiA,  wher^ 
the  I>octor»  w)k>  Is  the  Prolesior  of  ^le  Theory  mA  Praetice  of  Medi- 
d&e,  MQH  eonmcnced  his  ta^ 

**  After  some  preliminary  observations  on  ^e  pursuits  of  roankkid, 
and  fte  necessity  of  a  strict  attention  torheahh  as  the  first  of  blessings, 
the  Doctor  proceeded  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  medical 
science  in  this  country.  He  aWy  vindicated  the  honour  of  his  country 
agatest  the  slavish  opInioQ  that  all  our  medScal  knowledge  was  derived 
Irani  tiie  schools  of  £iirq)e,  an  opinion,  whidh,  he  said,  was  not  less  ur- 
pl^osophical  than  derogatory  to  6ie  character  of  American  gen^s  and 
iadiistry.  He  said  that  the  true  causes  of  peatilenee  were  first  explo- 
red and  discovered  here :  the  first  account  of  the  connexion  between 
meteorcdogical  phenomena  and  pestilential  diseases,  to  be  found  iiwo^r 
own  country,  was  given  by  three  different  historians :  George*s  Histo- 
ry ef  New-England,  Hutchmson's  of  Massachusetts,  and  Purchas's  Set- ' 
tiement  of  the  Colonies,  He  took  a  brief  review  of  our  writers  on  Me- 
^&^e,  and  described  some  of  the  most  prominent  improvements  in  that 
science,  and  the  several  Colleges  with  their  Professors  were  also  de- 
scribed. 

"  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  until  the  year  I7&i  this  State  had 
not  produced  a  single  graduate.    Dr.  Pandiam  who  defended  a  Thesis 
in  Edinburgh  in  that  year,  was  the  first ;  Dr.  Archer  aad  Dr.  Ww^ 
Vot.  1.  s 
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field,  also  of  this  State,  were  the  fif  st  gentlemen  who  received  deg^nees 
from  the  College  in  Philadelphia. 

*'  In  describiing  the  progress  which  has  been  madebf  the  College  to 
which  he  belongs,  the  Doctor  paid  a  fair  and  liberal  tribute  to  the  ge- 
nius of  our  mutual  friend,  Dr.  Shaw,*  who  had  "proceeded  to  the 
middle  of  a  most  brilliant  and  interesting  course  of  Chymistry,  when 
his  progress  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  attack  of  a  severe  pulmo- 
nary fever,  which  still  deprives  us  of  talents  that  unite  the  rare  accom- 
paniments of  utDity  and  splendour." 


CRITICISM FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

"  To  mark  how  wide  extends  the  mighty  watte 

"  O'er  the  fair  realms  of  Science,  Learning,  TattC/ 

"  To  drive  and  scatter  all  the  brood  of  lies, 

**  And  chase  the  varying  falsehood  as  it  flies. 

"  The  kmg  arrears  of  Ridicule  to  pay, 

"« And  drag  reluctant  Dnlness  back  to  day." 


TraveU  in  America^  performed  in  ISOSjJbr  thefturfiose  of  exfUoHng 
the  Rivera  Meghany^  Monongahela^  Ohio,  and  MiBsianpfn^  and 
ascertaining  the  produce  and  condition  qf  their  banks  and  vicinity, 
in  a  Series  of  Letters.  By  Thomas  Ashe,  Esquire,  London,  print- 
ed^-'J^evf bury  port,  reprinted  for  WiiHam  Sawyer  ^  Co,  1808. 

Ever  since  the  memorable  period,  when  our  <'  beloved  coun- 
try broke  the  thraldom  of  a  cruel  step  mother,"  and  assumed  a 
station  ttnong  the  nations  of  the  Earth,  as  ^<  Free)  SotereigiH  «id 
Independent  States/'  she  has  been  an  object  of  eager  curiontf  , 
^ind  unceasing  attention  to  the  people  of  Europe.  Each  subse- 
quent year  has  thrown  upon  our  shores,  at  least  one  foreigner, 
Mflk>  a&er  transiently  surveying  the  mere  superficies  of  some 
section  of  the  country,  and  seizing  with  hurried  observation,  a 
few  of  its  more  prominent  features,  has,  with  this  slight  intelli- 
gence returned  home,  and  gulled  an  inquisitive  public  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  Travels. 


*  A  roan  of  genius*  and  an  elegant  poet,  to  whom  we  have  been  indebted 
for  many  beautiful  verses,  with  the  signature  of  Ithacus,  which  have  been 
retj  fav9iira)i>]y  rc^ccired,  both  «t  boi^c  9fii  abroad .       Ed  . 
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These  pubiicatioDiy  from  wb^ever  part  of  Europe  ^ey  may 
luive  issued)  as  is  more  especially  evinced  by  the  flippant  imper- 
tinence of  Weldy  the  malicious  falsehoods  of  Volney,  and  the 
equally  gross  misrepresentations ,  of  Bulow,  have  uniformly  ca« 
Fumniated,  reviled,  and  disparaged  the  country. 

The  work  now  before  us  is  of  this  descriptkxi,  and  even 
transcends  all  which  have  preceded  it  in  the  virulence  of  its  abuse^ 
and  in  its  disregard  of  truth  and  decency. 

It  seems  that  previous  to  our  Traveller's  undeitaking  the 
«e  xploratory  journey,"  which  is  the  subject  of  his  narrative,*  ho 
had  visited  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  States.  But  deeming  this 
portion  of  the  Union  altogether  unworthy  of  his  correspondent's, 
regard,  he  dismisses  it,  at  once  from  his  view,  with  the  following 
very  brief  and  compendious  summary,  which  reall  Tcomprbes  all 
he  has  condescended  to  bestow  upon  i 

**  The  States  to  the  North  East  are  indebted  to  nature,  for  but  few 
gifts.  They  are  better  adapted  for  the  business  of  grazing,  than  of 
com.  The  climate  is  equally  subject  to  the  two  extremes  cf  burning 
heat,  and  excessive  cold ;  and  bigotry,  firide,  and  a  malignant  hatred 
to  the  mother-country,  characterize  the  inhabitants.  The  middle 
States  are  less  contemptible.  They  produce  grain  fn*  exportation ; 
but  which  requires  much  labour,  and  is  liable  to  blast  cm  the  sea-shore* 
The  national  features  here  are  not  strong,  and  those  of  difierent  emi- 
grants have  not  yet  composed  a  face  of  local  deformity.  We  still  see 
3ie  liberal  Englishman,  the  ostentatious  Scotch,  the  warm-hearted 
Irish,  the  penurious  Dutch,  the  proud  German,  the  solemn  Spaniard; 
tiie  gaudy  Italian,  and  the  profligate  French.  What  kind  of  character 
is  hereafter  to  arise  from  an  amalgamation  of  such  discordant  mate- 
rials, I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 

"  For  the  Southern  States,  nature  has  done  much,,  but  man  little^ 
Society  is  here  in  a  shameful  degeneracy;  an  additional  proof  of  the. 
pemiciotts  tendency  of  those  detestable  prmciples  of  pditical  licen- 
tioQsncss,  which  are  not  only  adverse  to  the  enjoyment  of  practical 
l&erty,  and  to  the  existence  of  regular  authority,  but  destructive  also 
of  comfort  and  security,  in  every  class  of  society :  doctrines  here  found 
by  experience  to  make  men  turbuknt  citizens,  abandoned  Christians^ 
inconstant  husbands,  unnatural  fathers,  and  treacherous  frie^j^ 
I  diun  the  humiliating  delineation,  and  turn  my  thoughts  to  happR' 
regions  which  afR)rd  contempiation  without  disgust,  and  where  mankind 
scattered  m  small  associations,  are  not  totally  defiraved,  wJinaUy 
corrufit. 

•'  Under  such  impressions,  I  siiall  write  to  you  with  pleasure  and 
regularity,  trusting  to  your  belief  that  my  propensity  to  the  culti^'atioii 
of  literature  has  not  been  encouraged  in  a  country,  where  sordid  s/ie^- 
ctiAifor^  alone  succeed,  where  classic  fame  is  held  in  derision,  where 
grace  and  taste  are  unknown,  and  where  the  ornaments  ff  style  ar* 
condemned,  or  forgotten." 
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Determined,  therefore^  to  quit  the  Atlantic  StftteS)  io  which  Mr. 
Ashe  deckres  he  could  discover  nothing  except  to  excite  his  STcr- 
^tKiy  or  disgust,  he  purchases  a  horse,  at  Philadelphia,  which  cost 
Mm  only  **  Forty  Dollars,"  and  thus  equipped,  he  proceeds  to  the 
**  wilderness  of  the  West,'*  where  he  meets  with  adventures  as 
numerous  as  those  of  the  **  Knight  of  the  Wofiil  Countenance/' 
and  hardly  less  miraculous  than  those  of  the  most  renowned  Barcm 
.   Munchausen.     ^ 

Lancaster,  is  the  first  place  he  notices  on  his  route.  The 
tovm  is  described  as  large,  clean,  and  well  buiit^  but  in  sfHte 
of  these  attractions,  I  went  off,  says  he,  the  next  morning  by  sun- 
rise. "  NcTcr  was  Dr.  Johnson  more  solicitous  to  leave  Scotland, 
than  I  was  to  be  out  of  the  Atlantic  States,**  Next,  he  visits  Car- 
lisle, *«  which  has  a  College,  and  the  reputation  of  a  place  of 
learning.**     This  may  be  so,  he  observes, 

•*  But  I  have  the  misfortune  to  dispute  it  For,  though,  indeed,  I  saw 
an  old  brick  building;  called  the  University^  in  which  the  schcdars 
had  not  left  a  whole  pane  of  fflass,  I  did  not  meet  a  man  of  decent 
literature  in  the  town.  I  found  a  few  who  had  learning  enough  to  be 
pedantic  and  imfiud-^t  in  the  society  of  the  vulgar^  but  none  who  had 
arrived  at  that  degree  of  science,  which  could  delight  and  instruct  the 
intelligent^* 

Pursuing  his  journey,  Mr.  Ashe  gets  in  the  close  of  the  evening 
to  the  tavern,  **  where  he  meant  to  repose/'  Finding,  howevery 
on  entering  the  hou9e,'that  the  <'  fire  and  all  the  seats  were  occu- 
pied, and  the  land-lord  drunk*'  he  half  resolves  not  to  remain,  but 
a  little  reflection  convinces  him  that  there  was  no  alternative,  as 
his  ^<  horse  was  tired,  the  wolves  were  out^  and  the  roads  were  im« 
passable  in  t)ie  dark.'*  ^ut,  from  this  pitiable  plight,  he  is  soon 
tetieved  by  the  appearance  of  the  servant  maid^  whose  entrancoi 
he  more  poetically  describes  <^  as  a  meteor  flitting  across  the 

By  the  magical  influence  of  this  <<  little  arch  sorceress,**  the 
situation  which  seemed  to  him  the  moment  before  so  dreary  and 
comfortless,  is  converted  into  a  scene  of  enchantment.  -  At  the 
usual  hour,  they  repair  together  to  a  chamber,  ^^  clean  and  wmrmi** 
and  he  proceeds  to  question  her  on  lotal  subjects^  Sec. 

Deserting  in  the  morning  the  "fair  Eleanor,**  for  this  is  the  name 
«  of  the  interesting  creature,"  not,  however,  without  giving  her  a 
token  of  remembrance,  we  find  Mr.  Ashe  the  ensuing  night  on 
the  summit  of  the  Alleghany,  «  having  wasted  much  of  the  day 
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in  visionary  speculations,"  plunged  once  more,  into  the  saddest 
dileinma.  If,  says  he,  I  attempted  to  advance  ^<  a  sudden  and 
rapid  death,  was  utmvoidable  from  the  frightful  precipices,  which 
bounded  the  road,  atnl  all  around  me  were  wolves,  panthers,  and 
tiger  cats  ready  to  devour  me."  Such  apprehensions  occupied 
hb  mind,  he  confesses, «'  till  an  object  of  inexpressible  sublimity," 
gare  a  different  direction  to  his  thoughts. 

"  The  heavenly  vault  which  had  awfully  maintained  an  unvaried  gloom 
suddenly  appeared  to  him  all  on  fire  ;  not  exhibiting  the  stream  or  cha- 
racter <^the  Aurora  Bca*ealis,  but  an  immensty  vivid  and  clear,  thr6ugh 
which  the  stars  detached  from  the  firmament  traversed  in  eccentric  di- 
rections, followed  by  trains  of  light,  of  diversified  magnitude  and 
brightness.  Many  meteors  rose  majestically  out  of  the  horizon ;  and 
having  gradually  attained  an  elevation  of  thirty  degrees  suddenly  burst, 
and  descended  to  the  earth  in  a  shower  of  brilliant  sparks,  or  glittering 
gems.  This  splendid  phenomenon  was  succeeded  by  a  multitude  of 
shooting  stkrs,  and  balls,  and  columns  of  fire,  which  after  assuming  a 
variety  of  forms,  vertical,  spiral,  and  circular,  vanished  in  light  flashes 
of  lightning,  and  left  the  sky  in  its  usual  appearance  and  serenity. 
Kature  stood  checked  during  this  exhibition !    All  was" 

**  A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose." 

But  this  profound  tranquillity  is  quickly  disturbed  by  the  din 
of  the  **  demons  of  the  woods."    He  says, 

^*  Clauds  of  owls  rose  out  of  the  valleys  and  fiitted  screaming  about 
my  head.  The  bowlings  of  the  wolves  were  reverberated  from  moun- 
tain to  mountain,  or  carried  through  the  windings  of  the  vales,  and  re- 
turned to  the  ear  an  unexpected  wonder.  Nor  was  the  panther  idle, 
though  he  is  never  heard  till  in  the  act  of  springing  on  his  victim,  when 
he  utters  a  horrid  cry.  The  intervals  between  these  roarings  were 
filled  with  the  noise  of  millions  of  other  little  beings.  Every  tree^ 
shrubs,  filanty  and  vegetable^  harboured  some  thousands  of  inhabitants 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  expressing  their  passions,  wants,  and  ap- 
petites, in  different  tones  and  varied  modulaticms.  The  moon  by  this 
time  had  sunk  into  the  horizon,  which  was  the  signal  for  multitudes  of 
lighting  files  to  rise  amidst  the  trees,  and  shed  a  new  species  of  radi- 
ance round."  H 

Escaping  from  this  lair  of  wild  beasts,  and  galaxy  of  horrors, 
he  reaches  early  the  next  day  an  inn,  with  which  he  is  delighted, 
because  <<  it  was  neat,  the  landlady  civil,  and  her  husband  sober," 
three  very  unusual  circumstances)  we  must  confess,  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Pennsylvania  I 

After  eating  his  breakbst,  consisting  of  «  wild  pigeons  and 
coffee  made  of  peas,"  he  continues  his  progress  towards  Pitts- 
burg, where  in  a  short  time  he  arrives. 
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Of  this  placet  ^^  m  not  Aparing  of  commeBdatioDs.  ^  The 
poaitiofi  of  the  town  is  the  fiiieat  in  the  worlds  the  houaea  well 
builtt  and  the  inhabitants  are  induatriocis,  polite^  bospitiMev  and 
imelUgent."  Now  what  Ims  given  to  this  village  such  soperior 
advantages  ?  Why,  truly,  there  are  three  IrUhmeu  residing  in  it> 
«( who  have  hindered  by  their  influence,  the  vitkma  propensitiet 
of  the  genuine  American  character  from  estiMiihing  here,  the  Aor- 
rid  domhdon  which  they  have  assumed  over  the  Atlantic  States." 
But  even  with  Pittsburg  he  is  not  altogether  satisfied.  Its  <<  scho* 
iastic  establishment,"  particularly  receives  his  censure.  He  in- 
forms us,  / 

**  There  is  of  a»  public  nature  but  one  which  is  called  an  academy,  and 
is  supported  by  the  voluntary  munificence  of  the  citizens.  It  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  number  of  Trustees,,  who  employ  themselves  so 
nmch  in  altercation  when  they  meet,  that  they  have  not  yet  had  time 
to  come  to  any  mutual  understanding  on  its  concerns.  There  is,^how- 
cver,  a  master  appointed,  who  instructs  about  twenty  boys  in  a  sort  of 
/ransatlanttc  Greek  and  Latin,  something  in  the  nature  of  what  the 
French  call  fiatoia^  but  which  serves  the  purpose  of  the  pupils  as  well 
as  if  their  teacher  were  a  disciple  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicera" 

By  the  perusal  of  this  passage  we  had  excited  in  our  minds  a 
mixed  emotion  of  surprise  and  regret,  that  the  good  people  of 
Pittsburg  who  have  derived  such  inestimable  benefits  from  the 
^<  three  Irishmen,"  above  described,  have  not  hitherto  discerned 
the  im4>ortance  of  placing  one  or  all  of  them  in  the  direction  of 
their  «^  scholastic  establishment,"  as  from  the  acknowledged 
meekness  of  the  Hibernian  dispositions,  so  often,  and  conspicu- 
ously displayed,  especially  in  our  own  country,  those  jars  and 
bickerings  among  the  trustees  which  have  proved  so  baneful  to 
the  vital  interests  of  the  «  Academy,"  would  probably  be  harmo- 
nized or  suppressed,  and  as  by  this  arrangenfient  they  might  also 
reform  the  ^  transatlantic"  corruptions  of  classick  purity,  with 
wlnlh  they  are  charged,  by  substituting  the  sweet  enunciation  of 
the  true  brogue  of  Erin.* 


•  We  trust,  it  will  be  understood,  that  we  are  neither  so  silly,  nor  illiberal 
as  .to  mean,  by  these  observations,  to  convey  a  general  androdiscriminate 
censure  on  the  Irish  nation.  On  the  contrary,  no  one  has  a  more  exalted 
respect  than  the  writer  of  this  article  for  a  people,  whom  he  deliberately 
considers  aa  among  the  most  brave,  generous,  honourable,  and  high-minded 
^f  f^urope.    He  never  can  forget  w/Mm  she  has  produced,  and  what  she  lias. 
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Before  our  trayeller  embarks  for  New-Orleans,  he  resolves, 
very  wisely,  to  endeavour  to  sell  his  horse,  ^  which  had  now  be- 
oQfme  useless  to  him."  As  to  money,  not  a  dollar  could  be  got 
for  him.  Whether  this  difficulty  arose  from  the  scarcity  of  spe- 
cie, or  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  «  creature,'*  seems  to  us 
somewhat  doubtful.  All  the  offers,  we  are  told,  were  in  kindy  and 
the  various  articles  proposed  in  exchange  are  Very  pompously 
enumerated.  Poor  Rosinante  is,  however,  ultimately  swapfied 
away  for  ^  salt  pans,"  but  how  many  does  not  exactly  appear. 
Relieved  from  the  incumbrance  of  the  horse,  he  prepares  with- 
out delay  to  descend  the  Ohio,  and  accordingly  buys  a  boat  for 
<<  Forty  Dollars,"  a  sum  which  he  seems  never  to  exceed,  and 
procures  a  servant  of  the  name  of  Cuffe,  "  a  fellow  without  any 
other  character  than  that  he  knew  something  of  the  waters,  was 
a  good  shot,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  haunts  of  wild  turkies^ 
game,  and  vnld  beasts"  but  who,  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  ne- 
vertheless makes  a  very  conspicuous  figure. 

They  land  a  few  days  after  their  embarkation  on  a  small  island 
to  which  they  are  attracted  by  the  singular  beauty  of  its  appear- 
ance. Leaving  poor  Cuffe,  '^  very  patiently  to  catch  fish,"  he 
sets  off  to  explore  this  "  little  insular  world."  Here  he  meets 
with  a  family  in  the  bosiim  of  retirement,  by  whom  he  is  <<  taken 
for  a  rd)ber."  At  this  very  natural  mistake  he  is  amazed,  and 
"  waxes  warm."  The  fears,  however,  which  he  engendered,  are 
instantly  removed  by  the  assurance  that  he  was  not  a  Kentucky 
man.  With  the  family,  in  despite  of  the  recent  affront,  Mr.  Ashe, 
after  this  eclairciaemenCy  becomes  ^'  very  sociable,"  and,  prompted 
by  the  liberal  curiosity  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  him,  he 
prys  minutely  into  their  history.  We  single  out  as  by  no  means 
the  least  important  incident  which  he  records,  <(  that  the  old  man 
had  sometime  before  bought  a  male  and  female  pig,  which  had 
multiplied  prodigiously  I" 

.  As  the  evening  advances,  our  adventurous  knight,  by  that  lack 
of  firmness  to  which  the  most  heroic  are  sometimes  subject,  is 

achieved  imder  ctrcomstaoces  too,  the  least  auspicious  to  the  development  of 
genius,  and  the  ezertkxis  of  enterprize.  The  real,  aad  indeed  the  obvious 
import  of  our  remarks,  is,  to  repel  the  hun^  and  uBBuudy  refieetioos  of  a 
spurious  Irishman,  and  in  doing  which,  we  have  had  occasion  playliilly  tp  al- 
lude to  some  of  those  peculiarities  which  are  confessedly  incident  to  the  Na- 
tional character. 
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filled  with  fears  '<  at  the  prospect  of  sleeping  in  the  open  air.**  Hb 
imaginatioQ  groups  before  him  all  the' horrors  of  ^^  wild  beasts«" 
and  Cuffet  <<  a  fellow  without  character,"  very  wickedly  aug- 
ments bis  apprehensions  by  reciting  <^  stories  of  accidents  hap* 
pening  on  the  waters,  of  murders  committed,  robberies  perpe- 
trated, of  whirlpools,  cataracts,  and  rapid  falls,'*  Sec.  But  these 
dismal  narratives  were  productive,  by  his  own  confession,  of  o»e 
excellent  effect.  They  awoke  in  his  mind  the  remembrance  of 
bis  obligations  to  heaven,  &c. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  these  anxieties  and  alarm^i  our 
traveller  some  days  after  reaches  Wheeling  in  perfect  safety, 
^^  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  on  the  western  waters.'* 
Of  the  state  of  society  and  manners  here,  he  speaks  with  the  ut- 
moS||t  detestation.  Founded  originally  by  renegadoes  and  ^  acquit- 
ted felons,"  he  represents  it  at  present  to  be  in  morals^  even  more 
flagitious  and  degenerate  than  Botany  Bay  !  But  upon  this  sub- 
ject, we  should  do  injustice  to  Mr.  Ashe  were  we  to  employ  any 
bther  language  than  his  own. 

To  this  place,  he  says,  <'  all  persons  outlawed  or  escaping 
from  justice^f  (/,  and  resided,  without  the  apprehension  of  punish- 
ment or  the  dread  of  contempt  and  reproach.  They  formed  a 
species  of  nefmriotts  republic,  where  equality  of  crime  constituted 
a  social  bond.  Of  these  materials,  the  society  of  the  town  is  now 
formed.** 

Mr.  Ashe  very  kindly  offers  a  plan  to  cleanse  this  Augean 
stable.  He  proposes  to  one  of  the  inhabitants,  a  ^  quaker  of 
high  respectability,**  to  clear  the  town  not  only  of  its  original  race, 
but  of  every  *<  profligate"  whatsoever,  and  to  deter  others  of  a 
similar  description  from  coming  into  it  We  should  think  this 
very  salutary  adrice,  only,  that  were  it  to  be  adopted,  the  tpwn 
would  be  thereby  depopulated,  if  the  precedmg  account  of  ttle 
character  of  its  inhabitants  be  correct,  and  that,  peradventore,  h 
might  operate  sometimes  very  inconveniently  on  those  ^  stran- 
gers who  wander  in  the  west.'*  We  cannot  help  suspecting  in- 
deed, had  such  a  harsh  and  restrictive  regulation  existed,  that  our 
traveller  himself  would  have  experienced  some  small  difficulty  in 
gaining  admbsion  into  this  ^<  wicked  place  1" 

Forty  miles  below  Wheelings  Mr.  Asbe  is  again  exposed  ta 
the  terrors  of  <«  a  night  scene."    Being  somewhat  intimidcted  by 
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the  "majestic  appearance"  of  the  river,  he  prudently  lands,  and 
encamps  till  the  morning.  The  spot  selected  was  under  the 
« lengthened  gloom  of  a  large  walnut  tree.**  At  first,  "  a  silence 
almost  terrific,  and  certainly  awful,  reigned  through  the  woods. 
The  hour  was  too  early  for  beasts  to  firo^l^  and  too  late  for  birds 
to  9ing,**  This  state  of  quietude  is  abruptly  interrupted  by  Cuffe, 
who,  to  the  great  alarm  of  his  master,  begins  to  howl  like  a  wolf. 
But  upon  being  convinced  there  is  no  danger  from  "  wild  beasts,** 
where  there  is  a  fire,  he  permits  Cuffe  to  proceed,  who  resumes^ 
we  are  toTd  with  "a  solo,  so  exquisite  in  judgment,  so  correct  in 
expression,  and  so  natural  in  cadence,  that  the  very  demons  of 
the  woods  awake  and  join  him  in  horrid  chorus.'* 

With  this  specimen  of  ulu/aiionj  Mr.  Ashe  is  charmed  to 
ecstasy.  He  calls  upon  Cuffe  to  exert  hh  whole  imitative  facul- 
ties, previously  however  taking  refuge  in  the  boat,  which  is 
hauled  into  the  stream  as  a  place  of  perfect  safety. 

Despairing  of  being  able  to  convey  anything  like  an  adequate 
idea  of  this  cxtraorditiary  performance,  we  shall  cite  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  it,  though  we  arc  sensible  that  we  have  dealt  already 
too  liberally  in  extracts. 

"  I  must,"  exclaims  oar  author  "  do  Cuffe  the  justice  to  acknow- 
ledge that  never  was  a  man  more  perfect,  more  inimitable  in  his  pro- 
fession, this  science t  for  which  the  world  yet  want  a  name.  He  passed 
through  all  Uie  varied  modulations  between  infancy  and  old  age;  be- 
tween a  fawn  and  an  Elk;  between  a  young  calf,  and  a  Buffalo  Bull. 
The  beasts  of  the  forest  were  deceived.  Much  commotion  ensued. 
The  stir  and  agitaticm  approached.  Savage  must  that  breast  have 
been,  into  which  such  cries  did  not  strike  fear.  From  the  malignant 
yell  of  the  tieer  cat,  up  to  the  Panther's  bloody  roar;  the  wolfs  howl, 
and  the  bear^  rugged  vdce ;  all  were  heard,  aad  all  gave  alarm.  He 
ceased.  A  tmiversal  cry  was  uttered  through  the  woods,  which  struck 
the  Virginia  shore,  beat  against  the  opposite  hills,  and  at  length  died  in 
the  distant  windings  of  the  water." 

Af^er  this  wonderful  exhibition,  the  master's  opinion  of  the 
servant  is  entirely  changed.  I  begin  to  think  him,  says  he,  ^  a 
great  acquisition,  and  shall  afford  him  every  possible  opportunity 
of  following  his  propensity,  and  of  imfiroving  his  voice. *^  With 
his  usual  discernment,  Mr.  Ashe  at  once  perceives  that  this  talent 
may  be  directed  to  useful  employments.  Henceforward,  there- 
fore, Cuffe  is  ordered  to  "  crow  in  the  morning  like  a  cock  torouse 
ail  hands.**  By  all  hands,  we  presume  Mr.  Ashe  meant  YA^-own  two 
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kands^  for  he  and  CufTei  it  appears,  were  the  onlf  persons  of  the 
party  1 

In  this  manner  our  Traveller  "  descends  the  river,"  occasion- 
idly  stopping  at  some  village,  which  he  never  leaves  without  pour- 
ing forth  the  severest  invective  against  its  inhabitants,  or  en- 
camping dn  the  <(  deSert  shore,*'  where  he  is  certain  to  encounter 
a  host  of  terrors  from  wild  beasts,  and  the  ^  elementary  conflicts 
of  nature,"  or  what,  in  more  homely  and  familiar  phraseologyi 
is  commonly  called  a  thunder  gust.  During  one  of  these  tem- 
pests, he  confesses  that  he  stood  aftfialiedy  and  thought  the  gates 
^  Chaos,  Helij  and  confusion,  went  opened  wide  mbove  him.** 

This  was  at  the  moment  when,  the  **  lightning  which  before  fiash^ 
ih  fin^  lambeht  flames,  and  intermittent  iakes  ua^  tckk  eccentric, 
hostile,  and  zigzag  shs4>es<  which  perpetually  traversed  apd  oiq^esed 
each  obier,  or  else  formed  bails  offirc^  which  shot  in  all  directions 
thhjagh  the  aif,  )roUed  along  the  ground,  or  fAnsed  over  the  surface  ttf 
the  water:  and  the  thunder  which  commenced  by  single  peals  tion* 
tinued  wiUi  constant  and  dreadful  clamour.  The  exj^oeions  never 
dying,  and  the  reverberations  appearing  to  vie  with  them  in  iftipetubMty 
and  Jwa^er." 

At  length,  Mr.  Ashe,  penetrates  into  Kentucky,  and  visits  Lex- 
ington, and  the  other  principal  towns  of  the  State. 

Lekii^ton,  he  tills  us^  is  Well  buitt,  ev^n  hatihg  soMe  ^^ten- 
^ons  to  European  elegance,  'the  churches,  however,  wKich  are 
fl^r  in  number,  and  were  n^ver  finished,  <^  have  all  the  glise 
lUruck  out  by  boy&  in  the  dajf,  and  the  ihsidb  torn  up  b)^  nis^ies  and 
fwmtitvtewi  who  frequent  them  at  night  T*  The  pTevalliftg  amus^- 
mefits  of  the  cfUzens  are  drinking,  and  gatnbliiig  M  billi^tifts  WOA 
cards.  The  women  a^e  represented  as  vastly  sdperioi^  to  the  men, 
Mt  still  Afty  air  only  <«  ¥mbc  hetijatitks  having  ndne  of  iMt  cb«tt» 
and  blegaht  fdrm  6f  pefson  and  cbuntenanc^,  which  dlsthigiiifttL 
those  of  England.**  ^This  is  ascribed  to  their  <«  distance  from  im- 
|irbvM  society^  liid  \}xt  savage  taste,  and  vulgarity  of  th«  Men.** 
Leavmg  ^  all  metUr^r  things,**  Mr.  Ashe  noW  tuhas  Philosopher^ 
and  the  rcsidii^  ef^his  work  is  crowded  with  speculations  the 
itm^t  refined  and  original.  The  objection,  commonly  alleged^ 
against  theorists,  that  they  are  prone  to  raise  their  hypotheses  vpdn 
yery  slender  foundations,  and  without  sufficienjt  regard  to  data,  on 
Imrdly  be  applied  to  those  we  are  to  review.  Mr.  Ashe,  with  thd 
happiest  success  collects  indiscriminately  from  every  ^i*son  he 
meets  in  the  course  cf  lus  rambles^  from  the  Chi^^stiGet^the 
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Stale,  tQ  JadL  tb0  Osdw,  at  «  a  true  K/^ntiicky  I|iq,"  lom^  strik- 
ing ctffcutQataiice  to  iUnslra^  his  rea^oniDgs,  or  to  ^force  bia 
4e4iictiMs.  But  wc  baye  b^M  atpjck  with  some  Ipyf  e^cc^pUo^^, 
where  our  Pbiloeopber,  departing  from  his  usual  caution  an^  cic- 
cumspectioDy  draws  vfry  broad  conclunom^  from  yhat,  wc  appr^* 
bend  will  be  ikemed  very,  narrow  firtmae^.  Thus,  for  example, 
b§  leerna  irf .«  a  gentlesMn  living  close  by  Cincinnati,  and  who 
kas  bttUt  m  eveelleot  bwk  ht^i^,"  that  in  digging  a  well,  be 
fiMind  sixty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  a  aium/i  qfa  trep^ 
9ia£k  kad  be$n  €ui  dovm  mfh  Hn  ojpe.  *f  The  inc^^ons  of  tbe  axe 
were  perfectly  viaible,  and  the  cjbipa  taiad^  by  i^  f^i^n  ]^y  ^G|t- 
tcred  about  its  roots." 

Now,  Mr.  A^e  infere  from  th^  precedifig/ic/  pp  I^ss  tbAD> 

1.  "  That  the  tree  w^  mdoub$e4ly  (mtcdUuviar^ 

2.  "  That  the  river  called  the  Oh^o^  did  not  exist  anterior  to  the- 
deiuge^  masmuch,  as  the  remains  of  the  tvee,  were  fouijtd  imAif  rofited 
in  their  edging  ppSi(tion»  several  feejt  below  the  bed  of  the  riypr. 

3-  "  That  America  vf&s/ieofiled  be/ore  thcjloody  ^^  appears  from 
the  action  of  the  axe,  and  the  cutting  down  of  the  tree. 

4u  "  That  Uie  Ai^ediluvian  Americana  were  apquaiBjted  ivkh  the 
use  and  prq)crtie8  of  iron,  of  the  advantage  and  knowledge  of  whi<?h 
the  flood  deprived  their  descendants,  and  from  which  it  wotdd  appear 
that  the  san^e  flood  swept  <^  c^ry  individual,  from  whom  that  know- 
ledge might  be  derived.'* 

Tbat  the  con,tinent  of  America  waa  gijice  inhabited  by  a  race 
f4  Ji^pte»  ffho  aJ  *  v.^rjr  remote  era,  but  subsequent  to  the  deluge, 
jMl  made  ao  ;i9iaU  ^dr^cenAent  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  la 
another  very  favourite  and  predominent  notion  with  Mr.  Ashe, 
^  tp  s^bJ^^i•t9  ji(,  be  Plills  all  his  industry  into  re^uisitipn,  and 
«mwdtf nea  too,  if  ye  Jtup  nQt  mupb  deceived,  Usk^  t^e  i^tpiosl  ex^ 
ertion  of  his  iffue^ji^e  fipwerf. 

In  support  of  this  portion,  he  disfdays  a  series  of  <<  ancient 
refks/^  brought  to  ttght  for  the  moat  part  l>y  1»$  pwn  patlppt  and 
laborious  aesearcbfr^.  Ipdeed;  tbe  praise  of  oHginai  and  peculiar 
discovery  belongs  eminently  to  Mr.  Ashe. '  We  dodbt  whether 
his  pretenuons  m  this  respea  frill  ever  bfrilenie4*  Ap  yet,  ire 
have  heard  of  no  one,  who  has  even  been  ao  SdiccesiAil  b$  %o  i^e 
any  one  of  the  objects  which  he  has  deacrihed^  much  leaa  to  idi^puCe 
Us  claim  to  its  discovery. 

Dispersed  throughout  the  Western  States,  and  particulajrly  in 
Kentucky,  J^  traced,  he  i^ys,  with  exactness^  the  r,eiiiaiiia  j^ 
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<<  Fortified  Camps,"  which  bear  evidence  of  having  been  con- 
structed with  the  skill  and  science  of  a  Vauban  or  a  Camot ;  and 
of  their  remote  antiquity,  he  alleges,  there  can  4>e  no  doubt,  as 
trees  of  an  enormous  size,  some  exceeding  sixteen  fi^et  in  circum- 
ference, have  since  grown  up  within  them. 

Near  to  Lexington,  he  also  found  *<  the  vestiges  of  an  ol^ 
Indian  town,  which  must  have  been  of  great  extent^  and  tMtgn{fi' 
c'enccy  as  is  fully  evinced  by  the  wide  range  of  its  circunivaUatory 
walls,  arc." 

Of  the  ruins  of  this  Western  Palmyra,  that  which  struck  us 
with  the  most  asionishmeni  is  a  catacomb  of  masterlyvforkman- 
shifts  and  atufiendous  dimensiona. 

We  wish  for  the  sake  of  those  of  our  readers,  whose  "  gloomy 
habits  of  soul,"  might  relish  these  sepulchral  Talesy  that  our  limits 
would  allow  us  to  extract  the  description  of  ^^  this  deep  and  am- 
ple repository  of  the  dead." 

In  the  "  whole  State  of  Kentucky"  there  is  only  one  catatomb 
to  be  seen.  But  mounds^  barrows j  mauaolea^  and  tumtiliy  all  of  the 
<<  olden  time,"  and  of  the  same  matured  style  of  architecture^ 
he  finds  in  every  direction: 

**  Thick  as  the  autumnal  leaves  tnat  strew  the  brooks  in  Vallam- 
brosa." 

In  the  vicinity  of  Marietta,  he  had  the  further  good  fortune  to ' 
dig  out  of  the  earth,  the  ^^  visible  remains  of  the  stone  abutments 
of  a  bridge,"  which  in  ancient  times  undoubtedly  extended  across 
the  adjoining  creek. 

Wc  have,  moreover,  mention  made  of  two  "  curious  relics," 
which  Mr.  Ashe  never  saw,  but  heard  described  by  a  "  learned 
Doctor,"  in  whom  he  reposed  implicit  confidence. 

The  Jirst,  is  "  a  green  spherical  stone,  twelve  inches  in  efcry 
diametier,  divided  into  twelve  sides,  each  side  into  twelve  equal  parts* 
and  each  part  distinguished  by  characteristic  engravings." 

The  nature  and  uses.of  the  stone,  he  tells  us,  defied  the  conjectures 
of  the  most  profound  and  ingenious.  Nor  could  he  get  any  cer- 
tain information  of  what  **  had  become  of  this  beautiful  object  so 
interesting  to  science,  and  the  history  of  former  times.**  Report 
placed  it  in  the  Cabinet  of  Arts  in  Philadelphia.  Suspecting  that 
this  might  be  the  Philosofiher^a  Stone^  and  therefore  never  tr>  be 
founds  we  have  been  deterred  from  all  inquiries  resecting  it^  . 
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The  »rcondy  is  an  "  Ivory  Image  elegantly  executed,  denofdng^  a 
Female  Figure  in  the  act  of  pressing  a  child  to  her  naked  bosom." 

Unhappily  bdbre  Mr.  Ashe  arrived  at  the  place  where  the 
ijnagc  was  found,  <*  though  he  hurried  with  perturbation  and 
anxiety/'  it  had  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  disap- 
pointraentf  however,  he  the  less  regrets,  as  he  has  <'  no  doubt  that 
a  communication  on  the  subject  will  be  speedily  made  to  the  Jlmf' 
rican  Philoaofihical  Society** 

After  appropriating  a  few  weeks,  thus  actively,  to  the  investi- 
gation of  Jtmerican  Jintigmtiesy  in  which  short  interval,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  he  aaw^  and  did  more,  than  all  the  people  of  the 
country  from  its  earliest  settlement  to  the  present  hour,  our  Tra- 
veller reembarks  for  New  Orleans,  the  ultimate  point  of  his 
destination.  There  is  little  in  the  subsequent  part  of  his  work 
which,  in  any  respect,  deserves  to  be  noticed.  He  glides  rapidly 
down  the  stream,  hardly  pausing  long  enough  to  tell'  even'  an 
amusing  story. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  an  account  of  a  cavern  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  which  at  different  periods  has  been  used  as  the  refuge 
of  a  tribe  of  Indiane^  from  the  persecutions  of  the  whites,  and  as 
the  abode  of  a  Banditti,  who  robbed  and  murdered  with  inditcri- 
minate  violence  all  whom  they  met  in  their  fell  career,  concealing 
their  carcasses  in  its  dark  recesses.  Notwithstanding  the  care  and 
labour  bestowed  on  the  descripiion  of  this  cave,  we  still  feel  na 
disposition  to  cofiy  ity  as  we  are  persuaded  that  most  of  our  rea- 
ders are  familiar  with  ihe/anq^  paintings  of  the  same  subject  of 
another  school  which,  with  a  closer  adherence  to  truth  and  nature, 
have  far  more  brightness  of  colouring,  and  vigour  of  delineation. 
•  We  omit,  nearly  for  the  same  reason,  the  particulars  of  wjiat 
is  said  of  the  <<  clouds  of  musketoes  which  literally  darkened  the  air^ 
and  of  the  hosts  of  alligators,  that  roared  Uke  thunder,**  neither 
story  being  quite  new,  nor  half  so  miraculous  as  those  about  the 
same  animals,  in  the  travels  of  Weld  and  Bartraml  Indeed,  we 
discern,  most  manifestly,  that  the  imagination  of  our  traveller 
flags  from  the  moment  of  his  quitting  Kentucky.  It  seems  to 
have  been  exhausted  on  "  American  Antiquities.'*  For  his  soul 
he  cannot  get  up  a  «  Tale  of  Wonder."  The  highest  efforts  of 
his  creative  powers,  is  '<  a  whirlpool  in  the  Mississippi,  where 
^oats  are  swallowed,  and  then  vomited  up  agaip;"  and  a  <'  land 
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Tem|»ii  of  nxty  pounds  weiglitf  whose  wnaftfimg  inigM  be  heard 
a  hundreds  yards,'' 

We  caimot  take  leave  of  Mr.  Ashe^  without  expressing  our 
entire  contempt  both  of  himself  and  his  book.  He  appears  to  us, 
and  we  speak  on  no  slender  authority,  to  be  one  of  those  European 
nmlcfQuterUs^  who  either  to  escape  from  the  wholesome  discipline 
Bi  U^eir  2pven^menti  or  allured  by  the  love  of  change,  and  the 
prospect  of  successful' adventure,  emigrate  to  us  with  the  most 
ilolttsiTe  #Kpectadons»  which  being  disappointed)  return  home  to 
xed^m  their  pauiotismy  and  assuage  their  mortification  by  th^ 
jDMst  illiberalf  rancorous,  and  malignant  abuse  of  our  countryy 
^d  its  instituUons. 

The  work  contains  nothing  to  instruct^  and  little  to  amuse  any 
description  of  readers,  and  that  little  is  produced  at  the  expense* 
pf  the  author's  candour  and  veracity.  C. 


THE  SCRIBBLER,  NO.  II. FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO- 

Those  who  write  without  affording  any  pleasure  except  to  then^ 
selves  may  be  aptly  distiDguished  by  the  name  cf  Scribblers,  but  what 
oame  shall  we  coo&r  en  those  who  read  with  the  same  limited  eflects; 
without  being  inclined  or  enabled  by  their  reading  to  please  or  benefit 
others? 

Between  those  who  trifle  with  books  and  those  who  trifle  with  the. 
pen  there  is,  indeed,  an  intimate  connexion:  some  laborious  or  frivolous 
readers  are  generally  extremely  prone  to  commit  the  fruits  of  their  stu- 
dies to  paper.  If  th^  cannot  add  anything  absolutely  new  to  the  stock 
of  knowledge,  they  imagine  that  they  can,  at  ieast,  bestow  a  nnire 
agreeable,  inteUigiUe,  sad  covvenient  form  on  what  is  current.  Wh|^ 
ever  suggests  itself  srigiimify,  and  by  the  force  of  our  own  refleet^onf  to 
onr  minds,  strikes  us  witik  peculiar  force  and  vividness^  andwecanngt 
help  fancymg  that  we  do  injustice  to  the  world  in  withholding  froqn 
theyn  these  luaunous  and  happy  views  which  have  so  much  delighted 
/ourselves.  As  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  subject,  or  the  interest  which 
it  is  likely  to  excite,  we  cannot  admit  that  any  topic  is  frivolous  w4uch 
engages  our  own  attention,  and  *that  others  may  not  reasonably  and 
laudably  be  pleased  with  what  pleases  us.  There  are  some  indeed  ¥^ 
are  not  seduced  by  this  error,  and  whom  a  just  acquaintance  with  mtm- 
kind  enables  to  perceive  that  the  souree  of  «ur  inteivst  in  any  intdJbo- 
tual  inquiry  or  pursuit,  has  no  connexion  with  its  genuine  importance  or 
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uttti^;  lyvttheniHBberel8iichdlBpftMAQaaier6A4en,itftkMeiiyho^h>* 
spiae  while  the/ loTe,  ahd  tmdenraltie  While  they  4eek^  It^  I-amafnud^ 
yery  sbmU.  Verjr  feW»  hideed^  are  fkoie.  irho  would  not  write  oti  wlial 
.they  readi  if  their  own  sknderresaarces^  or  the  superior  tftvtioa  of 
printers^  did  not  prevent  them.  They  will  not  ^rite,  if  they  have  no 
opportunity  of  publishing  their  lucubrations^ 

I  am  not  stire  that  the  stat^  of  public  cutksity  ataon|f  eurMv^ 
which  aflRnils  |io  encouragement  to  anything  but  political  seribbli&gi  btt 
a  good  or  ad  eviL  The  Surest  sign  of  a  scribbW,  or  of  a  friifolonaer 
narrow-minded  student,  is  anaiacrlty  in  b^sto#ing  thoae  tames  iQniv 
ethers.  There  are  many  kinds  of  reading  and  hraaohes  of  study  Irfaioll 
excite  no  interest  in  me,  and  appear  dull  or  trivial,  but  I  am  sure  tibat 
my  £avoarite  walk«  would  be  equally  thorny^  dreary,  a*d  irkkjmev  to 
some  others^  as  theirs  is  to  me.  The  pleasures  of  Study  are  at  Ji^ast 
mora  innocent;  they  lead  us  less  into  temptation;  are  less  liable  to  inl-* 
morsQ  abuses  than  any  other  Measures:  and  we  shall  find  tliat  wfaate-' 
ver  difibrence  there  may  be  in  the  usefulness,  or  native  grandeur  of  dif- 
ferent sciences,  our  attachment  to  our  favourite  one,  originated  in  sqbuS 
casual,  blind,  involuntary  association,  and  maintains  its  power  merely 
through  the  induence  of  unconscious  habit.  It  is  not  quite  reasonable  or 
just,  therefore,  in  any  man,  to  censure  or  regret  that  state  of  a  nation 
which  affords  encouragement  to  every  class  of  writers,  however  trivial 
or  worthless  they  may  appear  in  his  eyes,  by  supi^yiiQ;  them  wiUi  rea- 
ders whose  tastes  and  inclinatioBft  coincide  with  theiiB« 

It  is  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry.  How  far  the  pleaaures  arising  from 
different  studies  may  differ  in  their  nature  and  dep^ee.  ThisitMluiry 
anight  seem,  at  first,  to  be  not  cmly  curious  but  useihl,  sinCe,  if  the  aape« 
nor  usefulness  ai  any  pursuit  has  no  effect  in  gaining  votaries  to  its 
ahrines,  and  converts  to  its  worship,  yet  it  may  be  supposed  thftt  men 
will  hfiarhen  to  recommendations  built  on  its  supeiior  power  of  givinf; 
pleasure.  This,  however,  is  a  fallacy.  Men,  by  nature  jOT  habit  aror 
fiormed  to  receive  pleasure  from  different  dsjects*  .The  pleasure  which 
ffnt  derives  from  his  pursuit  may  be  purer,  higher,  and  niKNre  durable 
than  another  b  able  to  glean  from  his  field,  but  the  fullest  conviction  of 
this,  does  not  endow  the  latter  with  a  capacity  fiur  feasting  like  the  foi> 
n^r.  One  wants  the  senses,  the  organs  of  the  other.  His  neigl^bottr's 
hands  are  longer  than  his,  and  he  therefore  plucks  the  ripest,  which  are 
always  the  highest  grapes.  The  difference  between  them  is  radical 
and  incurable,  and  the  discovery,  if  it  be  of  any  consequence,  is  rather 
hurtful  than  beneficial,  since  it  must  produce  nothing  but  repiaoi^. 

But  is  there  any  difference,  in  truth,  between  the  pleasures  of  di&- 
rent  pursuits^  The  freaks  of  Archimedes,  when  he  found  out  a  sohi- 
tion  for  his  famous  problem,  are  well  known.  Kepler,  when  he  sudden- 
ly perceived  the  relati\'e  agt^ement  beWtcn  tlie  square?  of  the  periodic 
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times  of  the  planets,  with  the  cubes  of  their  distances,  no  dovkt  experi- 
enced inexpressible  pleasure. '  No  less  exultation  must  Newton  have 
felt  when  he  found  that  this  analogjr  exactly  tallied  with  conciusjons 
from  his  theory  of  gravity,  or  Herschel  when  he  perceived  that  his  lit^ 
tie  star  was  verily  and  truly  a  sdar  planet,  or  Linneus  when  he  found 
the  sexual  system  to  be  universaL 

Were  the  pleasurable  sensations  of  these  men  more  refined  and  iix^ 
tense  than  those  of  hartley  when  he  first  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  vibra- 
tory system,  or  Lavoisier  when  his  gun-barrel  showed  him  that  fire  was 
water,  or  Franklin  when  he  saw  the  electrical  flame  dancing  down  his 
kite-string,  or  Sdcmion,  when  he  discovered  that  nothing  remained  tp 
be  discovered^ 

Let  these  pleasures  be  compared  with  those  of  the  learned  Zeindorf, 
in  discovering,  after  a  month's  search,  that  the  third  wife  of  the  sixth 
Count  of  Hartsberg,  actuaUy  died  on  the  3d  of  March,  when  tiie  ^^lole 
learned  world,  before  his  time,  had  fixed  that  event  on  the  4th  of  April ; 
of  Dr.  Hager  when  he  lighted  on  a  new  and  convincing  proof  that  the 
Seres  of  the  ancients  were  the  Chineze  of  the  modems;  or  Dr.  Robert^ 
son  when  he  fiancied  that  he  found  the  Palibothra  of  Megasthenes  to  be 
the  Allahabad  of  Major  Rennel ;  or  of  that  indefatigable  searcher 
among  musty  archives  and  defaced  rolls,  who  discovered  that  the  great 
Arthur  was  buried  at  Glastonbury ;  or  of  him  who  ascertained  that 
Henry  the  third  kept  his  fourth  Christmas  after  his  accession,  not,  t^ 
several  historians  had  erroneously  recorded,  at  Etham,  but  at  the  pa* 
Uce  of  Westminster. 

All  these  ingenious  persons  evidently  found  pleasure  in  the  hap]^ 
iSfUlt  of  their  inquiries,  but  as  there  are  no  alembics  in  which  mere  sen- 
sations can  be  fixed  so  as  to  be  handled  and  weighed,  we  shall  never 
know  their  comparative  value.  In  spite  of  all  abstruse  or  metaphyseal 
reasoning  on  the  subject,  each  one  will  continue  to  prize  the  pursuit 
which  constitution  or  habit  has  endeared  to  him  beyond^all  others.  We 
cannot  reasonably  tequire  him  to  renounce  his  literary  passion  and 
adopt  our  own.  All  we  are  entitled  to,  is,  his  respect;  his  acknowledge 
ment  that  our  pursuits  are  as  meritorious  as  his  own.  Even  thus  much 
he  wiU  be  not  eanly  induced  to  allow  us,  and  more  than  this  it  would  be 
eqvally  absord  and  unreasonable  to  expect  from  him. 

There  are  some  who,  while  they  allow  the  fiavourite  studies  of  their 
Be%;l^>our  to  be  as  intrinsically  useful  as  their  own,  afe,  nevertheless^ 
Sometimes  greatly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  their  neighbour's  attacluneilt 
tp  his  stndy.    He  who  is  bewitched  with  the  study  of  Nature, 

Awhile  in  her  enchjuiting  maze 

Lost,  but  anon,  delighted  more  to  trace 

The  footsteps  of  LinneaD  guides  and  out 
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Of  her  sweet  priaoD  wind  him,  by  the  due 
Spun  by  Uptftiisn  hands  cooducted  safe* 

lian  never  sufficiently  wonder  what  it  is  that  can  delight  the  laborious 
dealer  in  obsolete  or  barbarous  lexicons ;  who  voluntarily  spends  months 
in  comparing  Ethiqpic,  Coptic,  and  Armenian  vocabularies,  and  in  ex* 
l^oring  the  elements  and  etymologies  of  languages  without  books  and 
sometimes  without  alphabets.  The  linguist,  on  the  other  hand,  who  ex- 
ults in  discovering  Mongal  nouns  and  ladjectjves  in  the  obsolete  roots 
and  indeclinable  particles  of  the  Greek,  cannot  conceive  what  charm 
can  be  found  in  the  smutty  crucibles,  and  imsavoury  acids  of  the  chy- 
mist  The  chymist  is  no  less  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  inducements 
which  lead  men  to  investigate  the  Dynasties  of  Bactria  and  the  Revolu- 
tions  of  Osrhoene.  Each  one  eagerly  seizes  the  button-hole,  and  detains 
the  ear  of  a  luckless  companion,  while  he  expatiates  upon  the  rare  and 
marvellous  secrets  which  his  indefatigable  curiosity  has  found  out.  He 
proposes  to  inform  the  complaisant  hearer  of  something  highly  curiou% 
and  imfiortantj  and  if  his  information  does  not  lighten  up  the  eyes,  and 
animate  the  features  of  his  friend,  his  modesty  and  good  sense  may  pos- 
sibly prevent  him  from  despising,  but  nothing  can  restrain  him  from 
pitying  and  wondering  at  the  msensibility  of  the  listener. 

It  would  be  easy  to  explain  by  what  happy  colouring  of  the  Fancy, 
what  delicate  links  and  associations  every  object  of  human  inquiry  ac- 
quires dignity  and  value  in  our  eyes,  and  awakens  our  interest  and  curi- 
osity. By  what  means  every  scribbler  of  volumes  that  are  never  read, 
and  every  dreamer  over  musty  and  antiquated  tomes,  can  conjure  up 
perseverance  and  zeal  in  a  compositicn  or  pursuit  which,  to  eveiy  ob- 
server, that  has  not  come  withm  the  influence  <^  the  same  sp^,  and 
which,  even  to  himself  before  the  date  of  his  own  enchantment,  appea- 
led stale,  tedious,  and  uni^rofitable  as  the  Reldame*»  twice  told  tale: 
bat  my  reader,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  best  pleased  to  have  it  left  to  his 
ewniog^nui^. 


iksanitt:    a  fragment. 

«-- He  IS  an  unfintunate  kinsman  of  oars  (said  Mrs.  ElknJ  who  htl 
been,  far  some  years,  a  lunatic.  She  related  his  story,  on  nqr  manifest- 
teg  a  curiosity  to  know  the  particulars,  at  some  length.  This  wa)s 
tibe  solMtance  of  it. 

Archibidd  was  a  ydttth  of  very  lively  parte.    His  sc&sibaitf  had  be: 

cone  diseased  by  an  assiduous  study  of  those  romancers  and  poets  wh» 

make  love  tiie  basis  of  their  ficdons.    He  had  scarcely  grows  iqp  wben 

lie  centracted  a  passioii  for  a  woman  v^iose  chief  m^rit  com^sted  liifftf 

Vol.  t*  V 
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beauty.  A  new  object  quickly  succeeded.  Though  he  loved  for  a  time, 
with  every  appearance  of  ardour,  it  was  perceived  that  his  affections 
were  easily  transferred  to  a  new  object,  and  easily  dissolved  by  absence. 
Lpvc,  however,  was  his  element  He  could  not  exist  without  it  To 
sigh,  to  muse,  to  frame  elegies,  was  the  business  of  his  life.  Provided 
there  were  some  object  to  receive  his  amorous  devdrs,  it  seemed  nearly 
indifferent  what  the  real  qualifications  of  the  object  were.  His  friends 
prevailed  upon  "him  to  put  himself  under  the  care  of  a*  merchant  in  Ire- 
land. His  situation  required  that  he  should  qualify  himself  for  some 
profession,  and  that  of  a  merchant  was  chosen  by  him  as  liable  to  the 
fewest  objections.  After  some  time,  however,  he  was  brought  back  to 
his  friends  a  maniac.  A  phrenzy  at  first  furious  and  terrible,  subuded 
into  a  melancholy  harmless  to  others,  but  gloomy,  silent,  and  mo- 
tionless. With  scarcely  a  change  of  attitude,  without  opening  his  lips 
except  to  converse  on  his  own  misfortunes,  on  the  events  that  caused  his 
despair,  he  has  remained  for  some  years  an  example  of  the  fatal  effects  * 
of  addicting  the  undisciplined  mind  to  books  in  which  nature  is  so  fan- 
tastically and  egregiously  belied.  These  were  the  circumstances  that 
produced  an  eHect  so  mouniful. 

He  had  scarcely  been  settled  in  his  new  abode  at  Cork,  when  he  be- 
came attached  to  a  daughter  of  a  wealthy  family  between  which  and 
that  in  which  he  resided,  a  rivalship  and  enmity  had  long  subsisted.  His 
Suit  was  rejected  by  the  parents,  whose  interest  had  been  engaged  for 
another,  but  accepted,  as  usual,,  by  the  daughter,  who  naturally  ima- 
gined that  this  was  a  question  on  which  no  one  had  a  right  to  decide  but 
herself  The  parents  supplied  the  place  of  argument  with  force.  All 
access  to  the  lady  was  denied.  Commands  apd  menaces  proving  of  no 
avail,  she  was  condemned  to  a  rigorous  confinement.  The  lover  was 
persuaded  by  his  friends  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  West-Indies.  There 
being  no  room  to  hope  for  a  change  in  the  determinatians  of  the  lady*itf 
fkmily,  this  expedient  was  chosen  as  likely  to  dissolve  a  connexion, 
which,  while  it  lasted,  could  be  productive  only  of  mutual  distress.  The 
lady's  constancy,' however,  was  heroic"'  She  reserved  herself  for  bet- 
ter times,  and  while  she  yielded  to  personal  restraints  that  could  not  be 
tesisted,  she  maintained  the  freedom  of  her  mind.  She  was  insensible 
to  menaces  and  persuasions;  denied  every  personal  claim  on  her  obe- 
^ence^  and  ridictQed  the  obfigations  of  filial  duty.  Sh«  vindicated  the 
propriety  of  her  chdce,  and  asserted  her  Uidependence  as  a  reasmible 
being.  Her  fonnly  having  exhausted  the  obvious  expedients,  resorted 
to  more  atrocious  ones :  A  plan  was  devised  o(  decog^ing  tiie  lady  uit» 
an  (pinion  that  her  Jover  was  false,  that  he  had  made  ills  address  to  a 
lady  in  the  island  to  which  he  had  gone,  and  wiMoa  the  poiat.of  iBim- 
age.  H0f  sagadty  was  eqnal  to  her  fordtade,  but  theicmli  with  .which 
l^e  h»d  to  contend,  wascoDsan^ffiate.    She  was  acoordiBslx  dccenreS* 
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and  her  courage  foBr8ix>k  her,  but  the  resdutioos  she  now  formed  were 
evidently  different  from  those  which  her  family  expected  as  the  fruit 
«f  their  schemes.  Misfortune  had  changed  a  character  of  no  common 
egocellence.  It  is  the  prc^rty  of  injustice  to  propagate  itself,  to  ren-^ 
der  those  who  sufier  by  it  vitious  as  well  as  miserable.  The  lady  c(m- 
descended  to  artifice,  and  pretended  a  cheerful  compliance  with  the; 
wishes  of  her  family.  Preparations  Were  making  for  the  nuptial  rite. 
The  morning  of  the  important  day  arrived — ^when  she  was  found  dead 
in  her  bed. 

It  is  remaiHbU^le  that  an  event  which  the  lady's  parents  had  impo- 
sed upon  their  child  without  believing  it  themselves,,  had  really  takeiv 
place.  Absence  had  produced  the  usual  effect  upon  the  lover.  He 
had  seen  a  new  object,  that  had  quickly  supplanted  the  old.  His  inge- 
nnity  furnished  an  opiate  to  his.  conscience.  He  laid  his  heart  at  the 
feet  oi  his  new  mistress ;  the  present  was  accepted,  and  she  gave  her- 
srwn  in  return,  and  no  very  distant  day  was  fixed  for  ratifying  the  ex- 
change at  the  altar.  Before  it  arrived^  however,  tidings  reached  him,, 
by  what  means  I  ^all  not  mention,  of  th^  fate  of  the  Irish  lady  ;  of  her 
volnntary  death,  in  consequence  of  the  belief  of  his  mconstancy.  Of 
the  mistaken  grounds  of  this  belief,  of  the  means  by  which  it  had  been 
produced  he  was  wholly  ignorant.  As  his  inconstancy  was  real,  he 
siqiposed  that  she  was  apprized  of  no  more  than  the  truth.  The  effect 
of  this  information  may  be  easily  conceived.  He  brdLe  off  his  present 
connexion,  and  immediately  embarked  for  Europe,  and  having  arrived 
at  Cork,  proceeded  without  delay  to  procure  an  interview  with  the  la- 
^'s  family.  His  purpose  was  to  obtain  their  assent  to  a  proposal  suffi- 
ciently singular.  It  was  no  other  than  that  the  vault  in  which  the  lady- 
had  been  interred,  should  be  opened,  and  he  himself  be  permitted  to 
take  a  last  view  of  t^e  corpse.  He  urged  his  demand  with  the  energy 
(^phrenzy,  and  at  length  succeeded. 

The  solemn  period  of  midmght  was  selected  ;  the  vault  was  q)eneck 
in  presence  of  the  desperate  lover  and  some  of  the  family  of  the  decea-^ 
sed.  They  descended  the  staii^case,  and  I  almost  shudder  to  describe 
the  object  that  saluted  their  sight.  They  bdield  the  lady,  not  decently 
reposing  in  her  coffin  and  shrouded  with  a  snow-white  mantle,  but  na^ 
ked :  ghastly,  stretched  on  the  floor  at  the  foot  of  the  stair-case,  with 
in<hibitable  tokens  of  having  died  a  second  time,  a  victim  to  terror  and 
fsmine.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  spectacle  like  this,  plunged 
the  unhappy  lover  into  phrenzy  the  most  outrageous*  He  was  torn  fraok 
the  spot,  and  speedily  delivered  to  the  care  of  his  friends* 

Hiis  story  was  told  by  Mrs.  £.  circumstantially :  and  of  courSb 
w|th  muoh  greater  mimiteness  than  it  is  here  related. 

ikndiriMs^ySiiidl^    What  h  his  present  canditioai 
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Mr.  EUen  took  up  the  tale^  Such,  aiiid  he^  are  the  events  whkh  a^e 
related  by  the  suffbrer.  These  were  the  topics  of  hisiraii^iDgB,  and  thta 
the  eternal  theme  of  his  more  cdierent  eloquence,  when  the  first  pa* 
coxfsms  of  his  phrenzy  had  subsided.  Such  I  say,  is  hb  own  narratiTe  ; 
bat  I  hardly  expect  to  be  believed,  when  I  add,  that  the  whole  existed 
oaky  in  his  own  imagination :  thaft  not  one  of  those  circumslances  whiah 
my  wife  has  related  ever  took  place:. that  the  whde  is  a  dream,  re- 
gard^ by  him  indeed  as  unquestionable  reality,  but  haring  not  the 
slightest  foundation  in  truth.  The  period  which  he  imagines  to  be  filled 
with  those  events,  was  passed  by  him  in  performmg  the  duties  of  his 
mew  profession :  to  which,  however,  he  entertained  great  dian^ish ; 
and  in  wandering  at  times  of  leisure  among  the  wildernesses  of  a  ro- 
mantick  conntry,  attended  oniy  by  some  favourite  author,  or  deliTering 
himself  up  to  the  reveries  of  his  fancy.  On  his  return  from  one  of 
those  excursions,  which  had  been  longer  than  usual,  the  first  tokens  of 
insanity  were*  observed.  The  symptoms  rapidly  increased,  and  the 
consequences  were  such  as  have  been  rela^d. 

Indeed,  said  I,  you  have  good  reason  for  doubting  the  assent  of  your 
, hearers  to  the  truth  of  such  a  stoiy.  Romeo,  who  seems  to  resemble 
jaar  Archibald  in  some  things,  was,  I  thought,  the  best  specimen  of  aa 
amorous  madman  that  could  be  produced,  but  your  enthusiast  outstrips 
Romeo's  extravagance  by  many  degrees.  Besides,  my  dear  Madam,  yen 
seem  to  assign  a  strange  cause  fen*  your  kinsman's  insanity.  I  cannot 
perceive  how  any  course  of  I'eading  could  possibly  lead  any  mind  so&r 
astray. 

There,  William,  said  Mr.  Ellen,  I  agree  with  you.  I  tkn^  Sally 
was  wrong  in  imdg^hing  that  books  of  any  sort  tended  in  the  least  tm 
give  its  peculiar  shape  to  her  cousin's  insanity. 

Well,  sud  the  lady,  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  theory ^  but  of  myjact$ 
I  had  too  many  opportunities  to  know  the  truth  coocen^ng  my  poor 
^oiiilnt  ta  hate  wiy  doubts  alKMrt  fAem« 


CORRESPONDKHCE^^FOIt  THE  FORT  FOLIO. 

Mm.OLDscpooL, 

I  read  with  delight  the  Poem  in  yom-  Magazhie  fanCTibed  i»  Mfti 
Soott  The  pubUcation  of  this  efiusion,  elevated  In  ils  expression,  'and 
mdignant  at  the  homage  exacted  l^  Mammon,  idiile  the  M^ses  «1« 
heh«ldwith«i««ttt«l«ytof  €«ldtadiftreti€e>  oMSttHttes  an  «fli^ 
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Am^tkan  Literature. '  Were  I  allowed  to  toudi  the  hallotred  altaih  of 
t^  iMpired  Bard,  I  would  read 

And  Spring's  first  violets  shaUybloom, 
Rear'd  by  thj  hands  around  his  tomb. 

Thia  beancilill  production  does  not  sufifer  by  a  comparison  with  Mocoe's 
Epistle  to  my  Lord  Strangfbrd. 

Yourgj 

hD. 

MR.OLDSCHOOLf 

With  due  deference  and  respect  to  Paracelsus,  I  wish  for  the  sake 
of  accurate  knowledge  to  ascertain,  whether  he  be  correct  in  his  ana- 
lysis of  atmospheric  air.  I  had  conceived  that  the  air  of  our  atmos- 
phere, was  composed  of  72  parts  of  azotic,  27  of  pure  air,  and  one  <if 
carboTuc  acid  ga%. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c 

Atticus. 

Mr.  Oldschool, 

Much  as  I  admire  the  Biography  of  Mr.  Linn,  I  cannot  admit  one* 
position  of  its  author:  I  cannot  suppose  that  by  any  enchantment  *'  the 
filth  and  unwholescnne  exhalations  of  a  city"  can  be  delightful  to  the 
youthful  heart  Neither  Addison,  nor  Akenside  could  reconcile  these 
things  to  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Atticus. 

Mr.  Oldschooi*, 

They  who  take  an  interest  in  the  education  of  our  yoath  will  be 
thankful  to  Dr.  Abercrombie  for  his  edition  of  Lindley  Murray's  Gram* 
ipar.  Experience  in  the  respectable  profession  of  teaching  hadl 
pointed  out  to  that  gentleman  the  want  of  some  supplementary  rules; 
and  he  has  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  the  original  work,  with  the 
acuteness  of  the  grammarian,  and  the  erudition  of  the  scholar.  It  would 
be  uncandid  not  to  acknowledge  that,  while  his  additions  to  the  Syntax 
facilitate  the  science  of  parsing,  his  etymological  explanations  confer 
agnificance  on  the  grammatical  terms:  without  such  elucidations  the 
technical  wordaof  an  art  are  mere  arbitrary  sounds* 
*  As  I  write  anoi^rinoualy  I  cannot  be  suspected  of  having  any  de* 
sign  to  flatter  the  Director  of  the  Philade^>hia  Academy.  I  shaU^ 
Uienfipre^  not  acmple  to  afom,  that  he  has  both  adorned  and  strength*' 
•ened  the  original  edifice  of  Murray;  and  that  those  teachers  who 
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value,  the  tinie  asd  correct  pro|p:«^  of  their  pupUa,  wlU  do  w^  toap* 
preciate  the  labours  ci  Dr.  Abercrorobie,  and  nake  hk  edition  oC 
Lindley  Murray's  Grammar  supersede  every  other  edition  that  is  pub"" 
Hshed  in  the  United  States. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

ATTICtXS.' 

Mr.  Oldschool, 

The  foUowing  passage  from  Homer  was  pronounced  by  Dr.  Jdmsos\ 
Xvide  Boswell)  the  noblest  advice  ever  given  by  a  father  to  a  son: 

The  English  of  this  I  take  to  be  **  transcend  others.*'  But  ifjijumM  is  odt 
in  the  imperative,  but  obviously  the  infinitive  mood.  A  solution  is  re-' 
fuested  from  some  of  your  Greek  Correspondents. 

I  am,  &c,  X.  Y. 


VARIETY ^FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

IfM  VABIETATE  rtatamoi  cfSccre,  ut  alia  aliii ;  qoaedam  fortasw  onmibiu  plaeeant. 

PLIN.  EW8T. 


MADAME  DE  GENLIS. 

Madame  de  Genlis,  who  is  certainly  an  agreeable  and  ready  wri- 
ter, has  lately  been  uncommonly  industrious ;  and  though  in  her  haste 
to  increase  the  quantity,  she  has  been  too  unmindful  of  the  quali^ 
of  her  performances,  we  still  meet  with  something  to  admire  in  her 
works.  Among  the  latest  of  her  productions  is  Leg  Sonvenira  de  Fe* 
Hcie  L — ,  published  in  Paris  last  year,  in  two  volumes  duodecima  Un^ 
dcr  this  title,  our  fair  author  has  formed  a  very  interesting  miscellany 
of  Historiettes,  bon  mots,  jests,  and  anecdotes  of  Courts,  which  she  had 
written  at  different  times,  and  published  without  the  sanction  of  her 
name.  Slie  has  now  claimed  her  right  to  those  which  she  deemed 
worthy  of  being  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  has  presented  to  the  world 
a  volume  of  choice  morsels  that  will  be  highly  relished  at  least  by  the 
beaux  es/irita  of  Paris.  From  this  collection  we  extract  the  following 
jneiTy  anecdote  of  a  miser. 

M:  de  C — ,  very  rich,  but  btinded  by  a  cataract  formed  on  both  his  eyes, 
ctme  to  Paris  from  the  remotest  part  of  Languedoc,  to  consult  a  surc^eon, 
vtlio  to)d  h^a  that  it  vns  ^ooe  ibr  mm  tq  perform  the  operati9n.of  coucJ)ing» 
for  the  success  of  which  he  would  be  answerable.  M.  de  C.  inquired  what 
would  be  the  etpense  of  the  operation.    Fifty  guineas  repliea  Gntnjeait. 
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lA.  de  C.  remonstrated  grievousl^r  a^nat  the  charge,  and  waa  diapoaod  t* 
make  a  bargain  to  lower  the  price ;  but  Gpai\iean  was.  inflexible  ;  and  M.  dm 
C.  had  nothing  left  but  patience,  submission,  and  non-resistance  Some  days 
afterward  the  surg^n  performed  the  operation,  when,  having  removed  thd 
cataract  from  the  right  eye,  M.  de  C.  exclaimed  with  transport,  that  his  sight 
was  perfectly  restored.  Cotne  then,  said  Ongijean,  let  ua  proceed  to'  the 
other  eye.  Stay  a  moment,  replied  M.  de  C.,  vou  take  fifty  guineas  for  the 
whole  operation,  that  is  five  and  twenty  for  each  eve :  now,  as  I  see  <|uite  as 
well  as  is  necessary,  and  as  I  wish  to  see,  I  shall  content  mvself  with  one 
•ye ;  to  recover  the  other  would  be  a  very  useless  luxury ;  there  sre  your 
five  and  twenty  guineas. 

Madame  de  Genlis  is  very  facetious  with  Gibbon,  whom  she  stiles' 
Ihe  Gross  Monsieur  Gibbon^  when  relating  this  spritely  anecdote  of 
lum. 

ANECDOTE    OF    GIBBON. 

I  hear  fi^m  Lausanne  that  Mr.  Gibbon  has  been  settled  there  fbr  some 
time,  and  is  extremely  well  received.  He  is,  they  tell  me,  grown  so  prodi- 
giously fat,  that  he  walks  with  great  difficulty :  yet  with  this  figure,  and  his 
strange  face,  Mr.  Gibbon  is  infinitely  gallant,  and  is  fallen  in  love  witli  a  beau^ 
tifiil  woman,  Madame  de  Crouzas.  One  day  finding  himself  with  her  tete- 
i-tdte  fi>r  the  first  time,  and  desirous  of  availine  himself  of  so  favourable  a 
moment,  he  fell  suddenly  on  his  knees,  and  muoe  a  declaration  of  his  flame 
in  the  most  passionate  terms .  Madame  de  Crousas  replied  in  a  manner  suf- 
ficiently repulsive  to  discourage  every  temptation  to  renew  the  scene,  and 
Mr.  Gibbon  appeared  very  much  embarrassed ;  but  he  nevertheless  retained 
his  prostrate  attitude ;  and  notwithstanding  Madame's  repeated  invitation  te 
reseat  himself  on  his  chair,  he  was  motionless  and  silent.  ,'<But  Sir,"  re- 
peated Madame  de  Crouzas,  '*  rise  I  beseech  you."  Alas,  Madame,"  at 
length  answered  this  unfortunate  lover,  <*  /  am  not  able,^  In  truth,  the 
corpulency  of  his  person  totally  impeded  the  possibility  of  his  recovering  his 
legs  without  assistance .  Madame  de  C.  then  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  the 
servant  to  help  Mr.  Gibbon  to  rise . 

If  Canning  is  the  author  of  "  My  Pocket  Book,"  he  is  admirably 
adapted  to  fill  the  easy  chair  of  Rabelais. 

Of  Henry  Kirke  White,  a  Biog^phy  is  expected  from  the  anvil  of 
Southey.     A  Monody,  secundum  artem^  is  ready. 

Biographers  share  the  destiny  of  those  whose  lives  they  coromerac' 
jate.  Currie  is  now  as  mute  as  Bums,  and  Sir  William  Forbes  has 
followed  Beattie  to  the  habitation  appointed  for  all. 

Opic  gave  a  degree  of  projection  to  his  figures  unattained  since  the, 
thne  of  Caravaggia  Of  Caravaggio  an  affecting  picture  has  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  poetry  of  Dermody.     Ut  pictura  fioesh. 

An  edition  <^  Junhis,  by  the  late  Almoo,  wiB  appear  soqo.  It  wiU 
supply  all  the  uewspaper  w\  othc£  articles  \Yhich  Junius  answered, 
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■  I  Ill  II    I  .  ■      f  r    J    gaat- 

wanjr  patsagMof  wboK  kttenare  obflonre  wkbout  them.  I  once  con- 
templated a  similar  prefect  in  London,  and  in  my  rese&rche^  discove- 
red Modettut  to  bye  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Cleland. 

•  I  was  always  much  pleaaed  with  an  observaUon  of  SMrift,  that* 
Amusement  is  the  happinero  of  those  who  cannot  tiiink. 

Getthit  is  the  first  order  of  intellect ;  Taient  calls  it  forth,  and 
Taste  asdgns  to  it  the  place  in  which  it  appears  to  the  most  advan- 
tage. ^ 

Mr.  John  Wesley  was  of  opinion  that  when  a  dog  howled  at  a  flute, 
the  howling  was  not  produced  by  displeasure,  but  intended  as  a  vioeai  ^ 
accompaniment. 

Mctron  Antlcn*  is  the  production  of  Dr.  Wcuner.  It  is  tomecoi^ 
#ttflive.    Mmc  fiigit  Galatea. 

Doctor  Jobnaon^s  condu^ng  sentence  of  the  Life  of  Savag&is  imita* 
ted  from  Addison.  Addison  says,  '*  Nothing  can  atone  for  the  want  of 
modesty  and  innocence ;  without  which,  beauty  is  ungraceful  and  qua- 
lity contemptible." 

Mac  Cormick,  a  biographer  of  Burke,  died  lately  so  poor  in  Lon- 
doSi  that  in  his  last  illness  he  was  obliged  to  part  with  all  his  books  to- 
sypply  the  necessities  of  the  day. 

I  caught  Ovid  napping  the  other  day,  and  Indignor  quandoque 
dormitat.  He  tells  us  in  one  line  that  men  lived  on  acorns,  and  in  the 
next  that  the  untilled  fields  brought  forth  abundant  harvests. 

It  has  been  observed  that  for  an  old  man  to  take  a  young  wife  is  to 
practise  the  cruelty  of  Mezentius : 

Mortua  quin  etiam  jungebat  corpora  vivis  ^ 
Complexu  in  misero. 

A  Inographer  of  Schiller  says  he  did  not  die  rich,  because  he  wa^ 
n(k  prosaic  enough  to  scrape  money  together. 

I  am  an  eathnmat  of  the  Greek  language,  and  neier  hear  a  Pro- 
fessor quote  Greek  without  standing  up.  I  learn  it,  as  I  have  learned 
French  and  Latin.  I  carry  an  elementary  treatise  in  my  pocket,  and 
study  it  in  the  parlour,  or  the  stage-coach.     Dalzel  is  my  manual,  my 

■  ■  —— — ■  ■  .^i  '  ■--■ 

f  It  desems  to  b^  called  Mrrm  fiihrfn  dficat. 
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dkiade,  my  vade  mecuin.  His  latinity  discover  the  purity  of  Ckero, 
and  the  neatness  of  Patercuhis.  I  shall  ever  love  the  Scotch  nation 
because  Dalzel  was  a  Scotchman.  Dalzel  was  bom  at  R»tho>  near 
Edinburgh,  and  breathed  his  last  only  a  year  aga 

Dalzel  conferred  a  value  on  Chevalier's  Description  of  the  Plain  of 
Troy,  by  translating  and  illustrating  it.  It  was  Chevalier  who  refuted 
the  hypotheses  of  Bryant  by  proving  that  the  modem  issue  of  the  Sca- 
mander  is  artiiiciaL 

The  AfMkm^nL  of  Dalsel  are  now  lying  on  my  table.  What  a  pre- 
ekns  casket !  Possessed  of  it,  I  am  ncher,  in  my  own  estimation,  than 
a  Bedfbrd  or  a  Beckford.  The  costly  domes  of  lordly  maxnificence  arc 
vam,  perishable,  transitory ;  but  s«^  dUnOm'  wtfof^u.  I  lament 
that  I  did  not  encounter  Dalzel  sooner ;  i  lament  that  my  good  geniiift 
did  not  bring  me  acquainted  with  him  on  my  natal  soiL  *^  But,"  as  Pe- 
trarch said,  **  the  example  of  the  elder  Cato  suggests  some  comfort 
and  hope ;  since  it  was  at  the  last  period  of  age  that  he  attained  the 
knowledge  of  Greek  literature." 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES 

OF 

THE  PEMBERTONS  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 

Thb  venerable  James  Pemberton,  who  lately  departed  this 
life,  by  the  decay  of  nature,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
was  the  last  of  the  three  brothers  of  that  name,  Israel,  Jaiols,  and 
JoHM,  so  long  celebrated,  in  the  annals  of  philanthfopy,  as  taking 
the  lead  in  those  benevolent  associations,  which  distinguish  the 
Citizens  of  Philadelphia. 

Their  grandfather,  Pbineas  Pemberton,  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  came  over  from  England,  in  the  time  of  The 
Proprietor  ;  and  settled,  with  a  number  of  his  brethren,  about 
the  Falls  of  Delaware,  where  the  Indians  were  then  nume- 
rous. • 
His  son,  commonly  called  the  first  Israel  Pemberton,  Es- 
tablished himself  in  Philadelphia ;  and  by  the  tranquil  operation  of 
Vol,  I.                               X 
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honest  industry,  and  prudent  thrift,  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
good  name,  and  ample  patrimony,  which  he  bequeathed,  in  the 
year  1754,  to  the  i¥orthy  triumvirate,  commonly  called  the  Pem- 
bertons  of  Philadelphia. 

His  eldest  son,  the  second  Israci,  was  a  man  whose  natural 
eloquence,  and  habitual  liberality  early  recommended  him  topubKc 
stations,  which  he  occupied  with  integrity,  and  resigned  without 
regret,  devoting  himself,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  to  the  exer- 
cise of  that  benevolence  to  the  poor,  and  hosphality  to  strangers,  to 
which  he  had  ever  been  inclined.  The  Indian  natives  were  par- 
ticular objects  of  his  bounty,  in  remembrance  of  their  hospitality 
to  our  ancestorst-and  their  deputies  on  public  business  were  often 
entertained  by  him  at  his  ample  mansion,  at  the  comer  of  Ches- 
nut  and  I  bird-Streets;  where  he  died  in  1779,  aged  sixty-three 
years.  This  house  has  been  since  taken  down,  and  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  and  several  other  public  and  private  buildings, 
now  occupy  ihc  scite  of  its  extensive  gardens. 

John,  the  youngest  of  the  three,  was  an  eminent  example  of 
devotion,  and  self-denial,  as  a  Gospel  minister.  He  literally  for- 
sook all  that  he  had,  to  follow  Him  that  had  not  where  to  lay  Ma 
head;  and  this  Christian  pilgrim,  who  resided  at  home  in  afBuence 
and  ease,  lies  buried  in  a  distant  land  (Pyrmont  in  Westphalia) 
where  he  laid  down  his  life,  with  the  meekness  of  a  lamb,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  cold,  caught  by  going  many  miles,  on  foot,  through 
rain,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  to  deliver  a  Gospel  mes- 
sage to  a  people  of  a  strange  speech^  and  of  a  hard  language^  vjhose 
words  he  could  not  understand  [Ezek.  iii.  5, 63-  James,  the  immedi- 
ate subject  of  this  brief  memorial  of  departed  worth,  was  one  of 
the  last  members  of  his  religious  Society  who  sat  in  the  Legisla- 
tive bodies  of  their  country,  with  the  approbation  of  their  brethren; 
who,  after  the  long  period  of  peaceful  prosperity  which  liad  beeo 
epjoyed  under  their  government  had  been  interrupted  by  that  cal- 
Iftd  the  French  war  (1754  to  1763)  discouraged  their  members 
from  accepting  public  stations,  as  having  become  incompatible 
with  a  strict  adherence  to  their  religious  profession. 

At  a  critical  period  of  the  late  Revolution  (September  1777) 
he  was  one  of  those,  together  with  both  his  broihcrsj  and  about 
twenty  more  of  the  principal  Friends  of  Philadelphia  who  reluc- 
tantly resigned  their  attachment  to  the  mother  country)  that  were 
imprisoned,  under  a  general  warrant,  by  the  vigilant  precaution 
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of  the  then  Executive  Council;  and,  upon  their  refusal  to  coDfiae 
themselvea  to  their  owb  houseSf  banished,  without  a  hearing,  not- 
^thstanding  their  spirited  reraonstrancesi  (published  in  Town^s 
Evening  Post)  to  Winchester,  in  Virginia:  whence  they 
were  finally  liberated,  without  trial  or  accusation ;  and  permitted 
to  return  to  their  homes  (then  in  possession  of  the  British  army) 
without  any  other  security  than  that  of  their  well-known  charac- 
ter for  upright  intention,  and  peaceable  demeanour. 

In  1790  he  succeeded  Dr.  Franklin,  as  President  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  Abolition  of.  Slavery  ;  a  station  which  he  relinquished 
in  the  year  1800;  when  he  gradually  withdrew  from  the  various 
duties  that  he  had  so  long  performed,  in  Civil,  as  well  as  Religi- 
ous Society ;  preparing,  witlh  cheerfulness,  for  that  awful  change^ 
ipr  which  he,  in  his  last  moments,  declared  himself  ready :  as  one 
who  had  nothing  to  do  but  lo  die ;  and,  through  the  mercy  of  God 
*in  Christ,  receive  an  admission  into  the  mansions  of  rest. 

His  only  son  (Phineas)  died  unmarried,  ip  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  and  this  ancient  Family  is  now  nearly  extinct,  in 
the  male  line  :  but  the  name  of  Pemberton  will  ever  be  intermin** 
gledwith  the  peaceful  recollections  of  the  goldeo  age  of  Pennsyl'^ 
Tania. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 
OBlTVARr  SOriCE  OF  MR.  RICHARD  C.  yONBS. 

We  substitute^  in  the  place  of  a  brief  Biographical  Sketch,  which  w^- 
lUui  prepared  of  the  late  Ma.  Richaed  C.  Jones,  the  following  Tribute  of 
respect  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  Welch  Society  of  this  city,  at  their  late 
aaniversaiy  meeting. 

In  the  active  and  fkitbful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  benevolent  Insti- 
tutSoD^  the  worth  of  our  deceased  Friend  was  conspicooasly  displayed ;  and 
the  warmth  of  afie<ition,  with  which  tliey  have  recorded  his  merits^  is  aa 
Bubgy  at  once  honouraUe  apd  decisive. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  <f  the  Welch  Society, 
The  Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  Tes- 
timonial of  the  sense  entertained  by  the  Society,  ofthe  merits  of 
their  lately  deceased  Secretary,  and  of  the  regret  excited  by  his 
death,  beg  leave  to  report  the  following  remarks,  and  submit,  that 
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tbcy  be  preserved  on  the  Records,  as  an  expression  of  the  senti* 
m^nts  and  feelings  of  the  Society  on  ibis  mournful  occasion: 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Welch  Society,  its  members 
have  been  called  to  mourn  the  departure  of  their  beloved  brother 
and  highly  valued  Secretary,  Richard  C  Jones.  To  the  present 
members  of  this  association,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  present 
a  view  of  the  character  and  worth  of  their  deceased  friend.  They 
have  witnessed  hia  excellence,  and  they  justly  feel  and  lament  his 
loss.  But,  to  the  future  members  of  the  Society  it  may  be  useful 
that  a  porUon  of  our  Records  should  be  devoted  to  preserve  the 
remembrance  of  one  whose  deportment  presents  so  fair  and  fa- 
Yourable  a  model  of  capacity,  fidelity,  and  zeal,  as  a  member  and 
officer  of  thid  institution. 

At  the  revival  of  this  Society,  under  its  present  arrangements, 
in  the  year  1798,  Richard  C.  Jones  became  a  member,  and  was 
one  of  the  Stewards  first  appointed  by  the  Society.  The  uniform 
conduct  of  Mr.  Jones,  from  the  day  of  his  admission,  as  a  mem- 
ber, to  his  death,  indicates,  with  certainty,  that  his  motives  in 
joining  the  Society,  were  benevolent,  and  his  principle  of  ^ction 
a  desire  to  relieve  from  suHcring  and  distress.  In  accordance 
with  this  primary  impulse,  his  career  was  run,  with  undeviating  , 
tenor;  and  an  unfaultering  course.  He  felt  not  the  influence  of 
coldness,  or  insensibility;  but  a  genial  warmth  impelled  his  chari- 
ties, and  a  sound  prudence  directed  them  to  the  proper  objects. 

As  a  member  of  the  acting  committee,  he  was  called  on 
various  interesting  occasions,  to  a  zealous  service  in  the  cause  of 
the  distressed.  One  memorable  instance,  is  within  the  recollec- 
tion of  many  survivors;  and  cannot  but  be  remembered,  with 
feeling  and  interest,  as  long  as  the  great  objects  of  this  associa- 
tion are  dear  to  its  members.  On  the  occasion  referred  to,  Mr. 
Jones  bore  a  conspicuous  part;  and  his  indefatigable  exertions, 
in  concert  with  his  associates  of  the  committee,  to  alleviate  the 
miseries  of  a  numerous  body  of  emigrants  from  Wales,  were 
followed  by  effects  upon  his  health;  which  he  never  entirely 
surmounted.  The  prevalence  of  a  violent  and  infectious  fever 
among  these  emigrants,  caused  them  to  be  placed  at  the  hospital 
on  Schuylkill;  and  rendered  extremely  peiilous  the  discharge  of 
the  offices  of  humanity  towards  them.  Fearless  of  the  danger, 
and  regardless  of  fatigue,  Mr.  Jones  devoted  himself  to  an  unre- 
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mitting  service,  for  the  relief  of  these  afflicted  strangers  ^m  the 
roultiplied  distress^  with  which  thsy  were  surrounded.  Early  and 
late,  he  attended  the  Hospital,  administering  to  the  wants  of  the 
necessitous^  and  imparting  comfort  and  consolation  to  the  distres- 
sed. The  widow  and  the  orphan,  were  peculiar  objects  of  his 
solicitude  and  attention,  and  this  numerous  family  of  sick  and 
comfortless  strsCngers  experienced  that  fellowship  and  humanity, 
which  our  association  professes  to  promote.  The  exertions  of 
Mr.  Jones,  amid  this  scene  of  sickness  and  distress,  were  followed 
by  an  attack  of  tlie  fever,  from  which,  after  a  painful  illness,  he 
recovered;  but,  as  it  is  apprehended,  with  a  constitution  so  im- 
paired by  its  ravages,  as  never  to  regain  its  pristine  vigour. 

In  consequence  of  the  mortality,  which  prevailed  among  the 
Welch  emigrants  befopementioned,  the  appointment  of  an  orphan 
committee  became  necessary,  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
Society.  Mr.  Jones  was  appointed  on  this  committee,  and  dis- 
charged the  duty  with  a  fatherly  and  friendly  care,  congenial  with 
the  benevolence  of  his  own  heart,  and  in  happy  fulfilment  of  the 
charitable  views  of  the  Institution.  ' 

For  upwards  of  six  years,  Mr.  Jones  filled,  with  perfect  accep- 
tation to  all,  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Society.  His  accuracy 
and  fidelity  as  an  officer,  coupled  with  a  lively  interest  in  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Institution,  cause  his  loss  to  be  felt  and  sincerely  de* 
plored. 

In  the  social  and  joyous  scenes  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  in 
the  severest  path  of  duty,  our  friend  was  accustomed  to  display 
qualities,  which  endeared  him  to  all,  and  which  will  ever  be  re- 
membered by  those  who  have  witnessed  his  generosity  of  feeling 
and  complacency  of  manners. 

The  last  illness  of  Mr.  Jones  was  short,  and  his  career  of  use- 
fulness closed,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1809.  It  is  no  detraction 
from  living  worth  to  say,  that  as  an  active  and  faithful  officer,  and 
as  a  zealous,  and  useful  member  of  the  Welch  Society,  Richard  C. 
Jones  has  left  behind  him  no  superior. 

[In  the  course  of  the  evening  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Society, 
the  following  lines)  written  for  the  occasion,  were  sung  to  the 
plaintive  air  of  «  Burns's  Adieu."] 
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LINES 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MR.  RICHARD  C.  JOVES^ 

Late  Secretary  of  the  Welth  Society, 

Still  be  the  sounds  of  joy  and  mirth) 

Effusions  gay,  and  sportive  jest ; 
The  man,  whose  heart  should  give  them  birtl^ 

Is  gone  to  his  eternal  rest. 

When  last  we  met,  he  graced  this  board, 

With  frolic,  wit,  and  glee  elate ; 
This  table  with  his  humour  roared, 

Where,  now,  alas!  we  mourn  his  fat^. 

To  Honour's  dictates  proudly  true, 

Of  noble  and  exalted  mind. 
He  practised  all  the  good  he  knew, 

And  left  a  spotless  name  behind. 

But,  though,  he  low  and  silent  lies, 
And  tells  his  jocund  tale  no  more  ; 

We'll  pledge  him  still— 4n  tears  and  sighs 
Recount  his  virtues  o'er  and  o'er. 

And  as  the  annual  toast  shall  pass, 
Departed  worth  will  claim  a  tear ; 

The  gem  shall  sparkle  in  the  glass, 
To  Jones,  to  Truth,  and  Virtue  dear. 

Shade  of  the  man  we  loved  so  well! 

Though  fate  decided  we  should  part; 
Thy  mem'ry  shall  forever  dwell 

Engraven  on  each  Cambrian  heart. 
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ORIGINAL  POETRY FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

—  O .'  where'er  thy  voice  be  try '4» 
On  Torno's  cliffs,  or  Pambaniarca^s  side, 
'Whether  where  eqtiinoctikl  feiroors  glow. 
Or  Winter  wraps  the  polar  world  in  snow. 
Still  let  thy  voice,  p'cvailing  over  Time, 
Redress  the  rigoors  of  the  inclement  clime ; 
Aid  slighted  Truth,  with  thy  persuasive  strain : 
Tench  erring  man  to  tpom  the  rage  of  gain.— OOLMMITE. 

Mr.  O1.08CHOOL9 

I  send  70U  the  following  sttfizas^  in  gpatftude  for  Ac  pteasure  some  of 
your  fugitive  Port  Folios  have  ifforded  me ;  I  am  not  a  poet,  but  only  a  poor 
Midier.  But,  amid  my  military  cares,  I  find  some  leisure  for  scribbling;' 
a  habit,  which  you  may  encourage,  or  not,  as  you  please.  If  you  insert  the 
subsequent  poem,  please  to  forward  to  me  one,  or  two  copies;  and,  when 
we  take  Canadi^  or  South  Ainerica,  I  will  become  one  of  your  most  munifi- 
cent  patrons. 

I  am  respectfully  yours, 

Alexis. 

£F FUSION  TO  H.TGEIA. 

Written  on  my  recovery  from  firocrastinated  inditfiosftion. 

JoT*s  ecstatic  blush  returns; 
Ag^o  my  blood  with  ardour  bums 

From  thy  inspiring  smile : 
O  Health !  Thy  form  the  bloom  of  Heaven, 
And  power,  by  Jove  to  thee  were  given 

Our  sorrows  to  beguile. 

While  beauty  chaims,  or  love  can  bind^ 
The  vagrant  sense,  and  truant  mind, 

Thy  power  shall  man  adore  5 
And  lovely  woman,  prone  to  sigh, 
Shall  smile  most  sweet,  when  thou  art  nigh, 

And  Eden's  bliss  restore ! 

Health's  soft  suffusion  of  our  frame, 

Its  rosy  mantling  on  the  face ; 
Joy's  thrilling  pulse,  and  love's  bright  flame ; 

The  glow  of  genius,  step  of  ^race; 
'Tis  thine,  blest  power  !  alone  lo  give ; 
'  To  btinish  pain,  and  bid  us  live. 
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The  ethereal  spark,  which  God  has  giveni 
To  light  our  fragile  steps  to  Heaven^ 

bur  bosoms  to  possess ; 
Receives  from  Thee  th'  enkindling  glow^ 
Which  warms  and  brightens  all  below> 

Of  human  happiness. 

Who  worships  Thee,  and  would  be  blest, 
With  joy,  must  list  thy  high  behest, 

And  rigidly  obey : 
«  Thy  various  powers  of  form  and  mind, 
^  Employ,  as  nature  has  designed, 

<«  Through  each  revolving  day. 

«  Yield  not  to  Indolence^  or  Fear; 

«  Shun  Syren  Vicey  and  all  her  charms; 
*♦  The  GREAT  FIRST  CAUSE,  with  love,  revere, 

"  And  press  thy  partner  to  thy  arms* 
«  Then  shall  my  roses  flush  thy  face, 
«  Till  silvery  locks  shall  shade  its  grace.** 

Alexis.. 
Sacke^9  Harbour y  Lake  Ontario^ 
December  \3thf  1808. 


for  the  port  fouo. 

the  woodlands. 

To  view  thy  wonders,  Rome,  I  used  to  sigh. 
To  breathe  beneath  thy  pure  transparent  sky. 
Thy  pictures,  statues,  lofty  domes  to  see. 
And  own  thy  far-spread  fame  surpassed  in  thee ; 
Till  late,  invited  by  the  Woodland^a  ihsidesy 
I  strayM  among  its  green,  embowered  glades, 
Wh^re  bright  the  wave  of  winding  ^huylkill  glides. 
And  Peace,  with  Hamilton  and  Taste,  resides* 

Rear'd  by  his  care,  unnumber'd  balmy  sweets^ 
The  gladden'd  eye  in  gay  confusion  meets. 
The  flow'ry  treasures  of  each  distant  land, 
Collected,  cherish'd  by  his  fostering  hand; 
And  all  the  produce  of  the  varying  year,     . 
Profusely  scattered  at  his  wish  appear. 
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Led  on  by  Fancy's  secret,  magic  call, 
I  reach  the  mansion,  I  ascend  the  hall; 
What  fairy  forms  I  see  around  roe  rise! 
What  charms,  what  beauties  strike  my  raptttrM  eyes! 
On  every  side,  the  living  canvas  speaks; 
A  god  pursues,  the  flying  maiden  shrieks; 
Or  Mghtj^  with  starry  robe  and  silver  bow,  * 

Sheds  her  mild  lustre  on  the  calm  below. 

Then,  while  within  the  IVoodlancPs  fair  domain, 
The  Muses  rove,  and  Classic  pleasures  reign; 
For  distant  climes  no  longer  will  I  sigh, 
No  longer  wish  to  distant  realms  to  fly; 
But  often  seek  tliese  charming,  verdant  glades, 
But  often  wander  in  these  fragrant  shades; 
Oft  mark  the  place,  where  little  Naiads  mourn, 
With  ceaseless  sighs,  around  their  Shenstone*s  um; 
Where  bright  the  wave  of  winding  Schuylkill  glides, 
And  Peace,  with  HamUon  and  Taste,  resides. 

Laura. 


FOR    THE    PORT    FOLIO. 
TO   STELLA. 

Yes,  lovely  maid,  thy  truant  sigh 

Has  reached  thy  Henry's  faithftil  breast; 

And  treasured  there,  shall  ever  lie, 
To  sooth  his  troubled  soul  to  rest. 

And  could'st  thou  think,  within  that  soul. 
The  "  tender  passion"  lulled  to  sleep  ? 

No,  scomihg  reason's  stem  control. 
It  wak'd,  but  only  wak*d  to  weep. 

Yet  vain  thy  wish,  too  chari]Aing  maid, 
To  call  thy  lovely  wanderer  home ; 

Ten  thousand  for  that  one  I've  paid, 
And  hence,  no,  never  shall  it  i*oam. 


•  The  pijcture  of  Niglit,  is  one  of  the  most  bejtiitif^il  in  the  Collection, 
Vol.  t.  y 
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But  pres^'d  upon  this  bleeding  heart* 
Which  long  with  dark  despair  hath  strove} 

A  sovereign  balm  it  shall  impart} 
Aaiurance  of  my  Stella's  loTe. 

Hewet  be  Clivfoed. 


FOR    THE    PORT   FOLIO. 

SONG. 

Though  some  who  prate  of  love's  combustioD) 
But  deal  in  travesty  and  fustiani 

Because  it  is  the  fashion ; 
Cupid  at  roe  of  late  let  drive* 
And,  Oh !  I'm  Urrijlrd  alivei 

By  love's  volcanic  passion. 

No  other  work  of  Nature's  hand* 
No  fabled  nymph  of  fairy  land, 

No  vision  of  the  fancy.— 
Nothing  in  heaven  or  earth  or  air, 
Is  half  a  hundredth  part  so  fair, 

As  my  dear  little  Nancy. 

With  her  the  Graces  and  the  Nine, 
And  all  that  poets  call  diving 

Can  challenge  np  comparisons; 
But  Venus,  Hebe  and  the  rest. 
With  more  than  mortal  beauty  blest. 

Would  seem  a  set  of  Saracens. 

When  Nature  form'd  the  nymph  so  neat. 
The  matchless  maiden  more  complete. 

Than  ever  eye  beheld: 
Dame  Venus  like  a  vixen  bold, 
Impell'd  by  Envy  broke  the  mold, 

To  see  herself  excell'd. 

And  I  would  turn,  with  all  my  heart, 
A  Mussulman  like  Bonaparte, 
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If  Mahomet  had  one  such ; 
Would  9cale  his  walls  of  paradise} 
Or  break  the  gate  down  in  a  trice; 

But  Mabomot  has  none  such. 
'  AquiLA  QUI2L 


VOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

The  wind  howl'd  o*er  the  snowy  plain^ 
And  whistled  throu|^h  the  window  pane> 

And  aged  leafless  tree  ; 
In  whirling  drifts  on  Logan's  hill, 
The  feathery  flakes  were  falling  still, 
And  frost  had  closed  the  wimpling  rill> 

That  swept  round  village  G. 
The  villagers,  a  simple  train, 
Commenced  their  winter  work  again; 

The  woodman  told  his  tale  ; 
The  harvest  of  the  summer  bland. 
Now  felt  the  force  of  Tollman's  hand> 

In  the  descending  flail. 
Around  our  cheerful,  blarang  fire^ 
Did  Bay  ley's  song  our  hearts  inspire^ 
Or  Bensel  strike  the  Muse^s  lyroi 

How  merrily  we  sat ; 
The  fleeting  hours  were  gayly  spent, 
Each  joy-tun^d  feature  beam'd  content^ 
For  all  was  mirth  and  merriment, 

And  sweet  domestic  chat. 
The  cold  north-east  might  keener  blow> 
Whirling  aloft  the  diifiy  snow. 
And  frozen  rivulet  cease  to  flow, 

In  icy*fctters  bound ; 
We  heeded  not  the  chilly  air, 
For  smiling  friendship  crown'd  us  there^ 

And  wit  went  flashing  round. 
When  o'er  the  deep  blue  vault  of  heavet^ 
Majestic  rose  the  star  of  even, 

With  silver-tinged  ray ; 
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O'ei  all  the  scene  a  softened  g1oW| 
In  liquid  radiance  seemed  to  flow, 
Like  moonshine  on  a  field  of  show^ 

And  make  a  mimic  day : 
I  Then  ivould  I  hail  the  thrilling  sound. 

Of  Friendship's  welcome  tap, 
For  oft  I  sat  in  thought  profound. 
Marking  the  hours  move  slowly  roimd, 

In  pensive  stilneas  wrapt ; 
And)  heedless  of  their  silent  flight, 
1  passed  the  stilly  «^  noon  of  night/* 
Or  lost  in  fancy's  waking  dreams, 
Pen»ive  I  mused  o'er  early  scenes, 

In  glowing  colours  dyed; 
And  deep  in  friendship's  hallowed  shrine, 
Recording  Memory  tracM  the  line, 

Which  Time's  fcjll  power  defy'd  : 
Oh  I  Time,  as  we  move  hand  in  hand, 
Through  winter  drear,  and  summer  bland, 
Oh !  stay  thy  ruin-marking  wand, 

Suspend  thy  toil  awhile  ; 
And  grant  me,  as  I  dance  along, 
Melodious  Bayley's  moving  song, 

And  Bensell's  friendly  smile. 
GermantowTu  Llewellyn. 


FOR    THE    PORT    FOLIO. 

Verses  written  on  beholding  the  miniaiure  of  Miss  Mary  C~-~, 
a  lady  whom  the  writer  has  never  seen', 

TO    HER    SISTER,    MISS    JULIA    C— -. 

How  beautiful  this  work  of  art  I 
So  well  portray'd  it  is,  my  heart 

Concludes,  the  likeness  true : 
The  artist  with  his  subject  fir'd 
Has  surely  gaz'd  till  love  inspir'd. 

The  picture  that  he  drew. 
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And  well  might  love  impart  his  aid, 
For  in  such  eyes  as  thine,  sweet  maidy 

The  god  is  ever  seen : 
Proud  to  possess  the  fount  of  day, 
He  guides  the  heart-entrancing  ray. 

And  lights  the  winning  mein. 

Fainter,  thou'st  hit  it  to  a  hairy 

The  likeness  must  be  good,  for  there 

The  sister's  smile  I  see ; 
In  truth  thou  hast  her  lovely  cheeks. 
Which  blush  so  sweetly  when  she  speaks^ 

In  silver  tones  to  me. 

I  &in  would  have  a  picture  too ; 
Come,  Julia,  let  me;  study  you, 

No  fairer  maid  I  know; 
Behold  all's  ready ;  sit  to  me, 
Th'  impatient  painter  kmgs  to  see 

The  pictur'd  Julia  grow. 

How  vain  the  wish !  weak  youth,  forbear ! 
Those  beamy  eyes,  that  magic  air. 

To  paint  them,  ah !  how  vain ! 
ril  gaze  no  more;  my  heart  now  free, 
Should  long  I  feast  my  eyes  on  thee, 

May  be  enchained  again.  G. 

From  //  Fiore  della  Poesia  haliana. 

LA  PRIMAVERA.      DI  DE  ROSSI. 
Amor  volea  tchemir  la  primavera 
Sulla  breve  durata,  e  passeggiera 

Dei  vaghi  6ori  suoi. 
Ma  la  bella  stagione  a  lui  riBpose 

Furse  i  piaceri  tuoi 
Vita  piii  lung^  avran  deUe  mie  rose  ? 

TRANSLATED  FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

The  little  wanton  god  of  love, 

As  whilom  flutt'ring  through  a  grove, 

Reproach'd  the  Spi-ing:  "Though  now  so  gay 

"  Thy  glories  soon  shall  fade  away." 

The  Spring  replied:  *'Thou  purblind  boy, 

"  More  fleeting  for  is  all  thy  joy." 

M«  C. 
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FOR  THt  PORT  FOLIO. 

ORIGINAL  EPIGRAM, 

A  STiwaT  fellow,  'tis  no  matter  who, 

Had,  "  once  upon  a  time,**  some  work  to  do ; 

He  told  a  man,  they  called  him  Sam,  I  think} 

That  if  he'd  do  this  job,  he*d  give  him  drink. 

Such  as  coifld  not  in  any  place  be  sold. 

For  it  was  then  exactly  ten  years  old. 

The  work  is  done,  the  miser  ogives  the  dram, 

^  How  old  do  you  call  dis  Massa,"  says  poor  Sam, 

«  Ten  years  exactly/*—^'  Ten  years  !"  in  a  rage 

Says  Sam,  ^  He  be  damn  little  of  his  age.** 

K.  D. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

Oil  a  beatfkifiil  young  lady  whose  slippers  were  fastened  with  ribbands,  tied 

in  bows. 

Your  conquests,  Amanda,  must  now  be  complete. 
For  I  see  you  have  prostrate  two  beam  at  your  feet. 


NUPTIAL. 


—  Wliy,  man,  At  is  mine  own. 
And  1  as  rich^  in  having  inch  a  jewe1# 
At  twenty  teas,  if  aH  their  tand  were  pearl* 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pore  gold.— ^HAKSFBA&K. 


MARRIED,  at  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Simeon  Mason,  of 
Swan^ey,  sged  74,  to  Miss  Expsaisiict  Bakeb,  of  Rehoboth,  aged  79. 
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OBITUARy. 

«This  U  the  bud  of  being*  die  dim  dawn. 
The  twUiRbt  of  our  day«  die  vestibule.  ^ 

Life's  theatre  as  yet  is  shut,  and  Death* 
Strong  Death  akme,  can  heave  the  nuwsy^tes 
This  gross  impediment  of  day  renwve* 
And  nudce  as,  embryos  of  existence*  free— -DR.  VOUKG. 


DzBD»  on  Monday,  the  30th  January^  Mrt.  Willi amxna  Boyp,  widow 
'  of  the  late  worthy  Doctor  Phi  neas  Bond. 

-.This  venerable  lady  was  eminently  gfifted  with  a  stiength  of  faculty*  un- 
impured  by  a  very  advanced  age ;  and  possessed  a  heart  whose  felicity  it 
was  to  dispense  every  act  of  charity  and  good  will. 

Bereft  of  a  most  affectionate  husband,  and  left  with  the  ctre  of  a  large 
fiimily,  in  a  season  of  much  peril,  she  acquitted  herself  of  the  double  eharge 
which  devolved  upon  her,  in  a  manner  to  rivet  the  duty  of  her  children,  who 
revered  her,  and  to  excite  the  love  and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  her. 

Of  a  most  delicate  cast  of  mind,  with  a  ready  discernment  of  charaotery 
siie  was  liberal  in  her  opinions,  and  tender  to  the  failings  of  humanity. 

She  was  particularly  distinguished  by  a  cheerful  and  benign  diapositioa ; 
hyaforcje  of  expression,  and  candour  of  sentiment,  whidMecured  tlMncoafl- 
dence  even  of  atrangers.  ^  .^ 

Regardless  of  all  selfish  views,  she  was  ever,  zealously,  occupied  in  coa- 
IKMiting  to  the  happiness  and  comibrt,  or  in  ministering  to  the  afflictioD  of 
0them. 

Beneficent  without  ostentation,  jnoral  without  display,  a  standard  of  ftt- 
tional  virtue.  Few  have,  so  faithfully,'  performed  their  great  task.  None 
have,  more  scrupulously,  discharged  the  best  duties  of  life. 

In  the  devout  faith  of  a  trtie  Christian,  she  beheld  the  approach  of  Death, 
with  the  firm  assurance  of  a  life  well  spent;  and  closed  a  long  carreer  of  use- 
fulness, with  a  spirit,  undUmmished  by  the  severity  of  a  tedious  ilhiess,  or  the 
waste  of  fourscore  years.  •       ' 

"Ko  more  yweet  Patience,  leigidng,  oft,  naUeC  « 

"  Lights  thy  sick  eye,  to  kill  thy  children's  grief; 
«' With  tender  art  to  save  their  anxious  moan, 
**  No  more  diy  bosom  presses  down  its  own ; 
'<How  wellieanied  Peace  is  thine,  and  bliss  secare  : 
"  Th«in  be  the  task  of  wo,  the  lorrowing  tear.'* 


On  Friday  die  24th  Instant  departed  this  life  in  the  48th  yearof  Iter  age, 
Mrs.  Etjesjimtm  Price,  wife  of  Mr.  Samuel  Price*  Merchanti  aftrfdan^hter 
cfthe  late  Dr.  Robert  Bass.  ''., 

Beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  her,  her  death  will  long  be  lament* 
ed  by  aaejcteniiTe  cir^te  of  frieadi  iai4  ftcqumtKace :  fpr,  beinff  poMeoed 
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of  those  amiable  qualities  which  give  real  value  to  the  female  character,  her 
presence  always  exhilarated  the  social  circle,  relaxed  the  brow  of  care,  sooth- 
ed the  sigh  of  sorrow,  and  solaced  the  miu*miir  of  misfortune . 

A  cultivated  mipd«  a  benevolent  disposition,  and  a  felieerful  temper,  indu- 
ced that  dignity  of  deportment,  that  affability  and  suavity  of  address,  which 
never  fail  to  command  respect,  and  to  captivate  the  affections. 

The  blameless  tenor  of  a  virtuous  life  enabled  her  to  sustain  the  depre- 
dationi  of  disease  with  Christian  fortitude,  and  to  receive  the  summons  of 
death  with  Christian  resignation. 

**  Heav'n  gives  us  friends  to  bless  the  present  scene  ; 

'*  Resumes  them  to  prepare  us  for  the  next. 

••  Deaths  stand  like  Mercuries  in  every  way, 

«<  And  kindly  point  us  to  our  journey's  end.** 

Departed  this  life  on  Monday  the  12th  September  last,  after  a  short, 
but  very  severe  ilhiess,  which  she  sustained  with  pious  resignation,  Mrs.  Mi- 
riam Gratz,  wife  of  Mr.  Michael  Gratzofthis  City.  By  the  death  of  this  ex- 
emplary lady  her  afflicted  husband  has  lost  a  faithful  and  attentive  partner, 
her  family  are  bereaved  of  a  tender  and  affectionate  parent,  and  society  of  one 
of  its  most  useful  members.  Her  life  exhibited  the  practice  of  every  virtue. 
In  adversity  she  was  patient  and  cheerful,  io  prosperity  she  was  humble  and 
charitable;  and  always  obedient  to  |lie  will  of  heaven,  she  saw  the  approach 
of  death  with  serenity  and  meefc«ess,  and  met  his  cold  embrace  without  a 
struggle.  In  contemplating  the  steadfast  virtue  which  suppoiled  her  at^hat 
awful  moment  we  may  all  find  reason  to  exclaim,  *<  Let  me  die  the  death  of 
the  righteous,  and  let  my  latter  end  be  Jike  her^s,^ 

On  the  10th  Inst. -departed  this  life,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  Mr. 
HENmy  WardPiebcb;  and  on  Monday  his  remains  were  interred  in  Christ- 
Church  Burial  Ground.  Mr.  Pierce  was  a  native  of  Coeril  county,  in  the  then 
province  of  Maryland.  Before  the  revolution  he  resided  at  his  patrimonial 
farm  on  the  banks  of  Chesapeake,  and  held  an  appointment  in  the  Magistra- 
cy. For  seveml  years  past  he  has  spent  his  time  in  this  city,  in  the  ease  and 
retirement  of  private  life. 

If  a  temper  cheerful  and  contented,  a  heart  kind  and  benevolent,  a  mind 
poUftbed,  and  the  correct  manners  of  a  gentleman,  can  endear  the  memory 
of  any  man  to  his  relations  and  acquaintances,  the  deceased  will  certainly  be 
recollected  with  no  common  portion  of  affection  and  regret,  for  some  yeare 
to  £ome. 

The  Price  of  The  Port  Folio  is  Six  Dollars  per  annum. 

PRINTED  FOR  BRADFORD  AND  INSKEEP,  NO.  4,  SOUTH  THIRD- 
STREETj  BY  SMITH  AND  MAXWELL. 
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Various ; — that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change. 
And  pleas'd  with  novelty,  may  be  indulg'd. 

COWPER. 

f  '*    ■         ■  ■      .  I  ■■ ,  ■        ■  ■■■■■■ 

Vol-  I- MARCH,  1809> No,  3, 

BIOGRAPHY FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

It  has  been  observed  that  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  in  Biography  is  the  display  o'C' 
the  formation  and  progress  of  character.  This  exhibition  is,  perhaps,  still  more  useful  ia 
professional,  than  in  general  subjects.  The  young  divine,  physician,  counsellor,  lawyer,  mer^ 
chant,  and  soldier,  though  he  may  receive  entertainment,  information,  and  instruction  from 
the  history  of  men,  in  all  conditions,  yet  will  derive  lessons  more  beneficial  to  him  from 
viewing  him  in  such  a  state  and  circumstances  as  he  is  himself  likely  to  be. 


OUTLINES  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER 
OF  WILLIAM  PEJ^jV. 

JLt  is  a  singular  fact,  though  not  perhaps  unaccountable,  that  the. 
Founder  of  Pennsylvania  is  nowhere  less  known,  at  this  day,  than  ia 
the  country  which  he  founded ;  nowhere  less  celebrated  than  among; 
the  people  who  repose,  in  security,  under  the  laws  which  he  framed. 
The  Revolution,  by  which  the  British  Colonieis  burst  from  the  leading- 
strings  of  tlie  mother  country,  has  obliterated  the  fainter  traces  of  their 
discovery  and  settlement ;  and  the  well-earned  fame  of  the  sages  who 
led  our  ancestors  into  the  wilderness  in  pursuit  of  Religious  liberty,  is 
eclipsed  by  the  more  brilliant  exploits  of  the  heroes  who  achieved  for 
us  Pditical  independence. 

•*  A  prophet  is  not  without  honour,  save  in  his  own  country,  and 
among  them  of  his  own  house" :  It  was  the  Abbe  Raynal  and  the 
Prendi  literati  that  taught  Europeans  to  venerate  the  name  of  Penn ; 
and  it  is  only  from  the  feeble  and  faultering  voice  of  Tradition,  ihfet 
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the  youth  (rf  Pennsylvania  hear  anythmg  more  of  their  Founder,  than 
that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  the  rest  of  the  world  have  agreed  to 
rank  the  American  Lawgiver  with  the  Solons  and  the  Numas  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

Be  it  our  present  task  to  remove  the  imputation  of  domestic  neglect 
from  that  "  fair  and  venerable  name,"  which,  more  than  any  other 
peculiarity,  distinguishes,  in  f(»*eign  countries  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  from  her  sister  States. 

William  Penn,  only  son  of  William  Penn,  of  the  Penns  of  Penn's 
Lodge,  in  the  cpunty  of  Wilts,  Vice- Admiral  of  England  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  and  afterward  knighted  by  King  Charles  II,  for  his  success- 
ful services  against  the  Dutch,  was  bom  at  London,  in  the  year  1644. 

He  appears  to  have  been  seriously  inclined,  from  his  youth,  )iaving 
imbibed  religious  impressions  as  early  as  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age  ; 
which  were  soon  afterward  confirmed  by  the  ministiy  of  Thomas  Loe, 
an  eminent  preacher  among  the  people  called  Quakers,  then  newly- 
associated  in  religious /ellowship. 

In  his  fifteenth  year,  he  was  notwithstanding,  entered  as  a  gentlc- 
tnan  commoner  ci  Christ-Church,  Oxford,  where,  meeting  with  some 
other  students  who  were  devoutly  inclined,  they  ventured  to  hold  pri- 
vate meetings  among  themselves,  wherein  they  both  preached  and 
prayed.  This  gave  great  offence  to  the  heads  of  the  College;  by 
whom  these  zealous  tyros  were  at  first  only  fined  for  nonccHiformity : 
but,  persisting  in  their  religious  exercises,  they  were  finally  expelled 
the  University. 

On  his  return  home,  his  father  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  divert  him 
from  his  religious  pursuits,  as  being  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
promotion  in  the  world  ;  and  at  length,  finding  him  inflexible  in  what 
he  now  conceived  to  be  his  religious  duty,  beat  liim  severely,  and  tur- 
ned him  out  of  doors.  Relenting,  however,  at  the  intercession  of  hi$ 
mother,  and  hewing  to  gain  his  point  by  other  means,  he  sent  his  son 
to  Paris,  in  company  with  some  persons  of  quality ;  whence  he  retur- 
ned, so  well  skilled  in  the  French  language,  and  other  polite  accom- 
plishments, that  he  was  again  joyfully  received  at  home. 
-  After  his  return  from  France,  he  was  admitted  of  Linc(dn's  InK» 
with  a  view  of  studying  the  law,  and  continued  there  till  his  twenty- 
second  year,  when  his  father  committed  to  him  the  management  of  a 
considerable  estate  in  Ireland ;  a  circumstance  which  unexpectedly 
proved  the  occasion  of  his  finally  adhering  to  the  despised  cause  of  the 
Quakers,  and  devoting  himself  to  a  religious  life. 

At  Cork,  he  met  again  with  Thomas  Loe,  the  person  whose  preach- 
ing had  afiected  him  so  early  in  life.  At  a  meeting  in  that  city  Loe  be- 
gan his  declaration  with  these  penetrating  words,  "  There  is  a  faith 
]^at  OVCXCOUKIS  tb^  world;  aud  tberq  ^  a  faith  tbat  is  overcome  by  the 
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vorld" ;  which  so  reached  Penn,  that  from  that  time  he  constantly  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  Quakers,  though  in  a  time  of  hot  persecu- 
tion. He  was  soon  afterward^  with  many  others,  taken  at  a  meeting 
in  Cork,  and  carried  before  the  mayor>  by  whom  they  were  committed 
to  prison;  but  young  Penn  was  soon  released^  on  application  to  the 
Earl  of  Orrery,  then  Lord  President  of  Munster. 

His  father  being  informed  of  his  conduct,  remanded  him  home,  and 
finding  him  unalterably  determined  to  abide  by  his  own  convictions  of 
duty,  in  respect  to  plainness  of  speech  and  deportment,  he  would  have 
compounded  with  him  if  he  would  only  consent  to  remain  uncovered 
fcefore  the  King,  the  Duke  (afterward  James  11%  and  himself.  Being 
disappointed  in  this,  he  could  no  longer  endure  the  sight  of  his  son,  and 
a  second  time,  drove  him  from  his  family.  Yet  after  a  while,  becom* 
ing  convinced  of  his  integrity,  he  permitted  him  to  return ;  and  though 
he  never  openly  countenanced  him,  he  would  use  his' interest  to  get 
him  released,  when  imprisoned  for  his  attendance  at  religious  mcetv 
ings. 

It  was  in  the  year  1668,  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  age,  that  he  first 
appeared  as  a  minister,  and  an  author ;  and  it  was  on  account  of  hi$ 
second  essay,  entitled,  "  T^e  Sandy  Foundation  shaken,"  that  he  was; 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  seven  months;  during 
which  time  he  wrote  his  most  celebrated  work,  "No  Cross  no  Crown  y**^ 
and  finally  obtained  his  release  from  confinement  by  aa  exculpatory: 
vindication,  under  the  title  of  "Innocency  with  her  t^cn  fice  " 

In  1670,  the  meetmgs  of  Dissenters  were  forbidden,  under  severe- 
penalties.  The  Quakers,^  however,  bellieving  it  their  religious  duty, 
continued  to  meet  as  usual;  and  when  forcibly  kept  out  of  their  meet- 
ing-houses, they  assembled  as  near  to  them  as  they  could  in  the  streets 
At  one  of  these  meetings,  William  Penn  preached  to  the  people^ 
thus  assembled  for  divihe  worship :  for  which  pious  action  he  was  comr 
mitted  to  Newgate,  and  at  the  next  session,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  was  in- 
^cted  for  "being  present  at  and  preaching  to  an  unlawful,  seditious, 
and  riotous  assembly."  He  pleaded  his  own  cause,  though  menaced^ 
by  the  Recorder,  and  was  finally  acquitted  by  the  Jury :  but  he  wa», 
nevertheless  detained  in  Newgate,  and  the  Jury  fined«.  Such  was  Eng.^ 
lish  liberty  in  those  days* 

Sir  William  died  this  year,  fully  reconciled  to  his  son,  to  whom  h^ 
left  a  plentiful  estate,  taking  leave  of  him  in  these  memorable  words: 
"Son  Williani,  let  nothing  in  this  world  tempt  you  to  wrong  your  con- 
science.   So  will  you  keep  peaoe  at  home,  which  will  be  a  feast  to  yoi . 
in  a  day  of  trouble." 

Shortly  after  this  event,  our  author  trav^cd^  in  the  exercise  of  lusT 
ministry,  into  Holland  ^nd  Gernaany. . 
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In  the  year  1672,  he  married  Gulielma  Maria  Springett,  whose  fa- 
ther (Sir  William)  having  been  killed,  at  the  seige  of  Bamber,  in  the 
Civil  Wars,  her  mother  had  married  Isaac  Penington,  of  Chalfont,  in. 
Bucks,  an  eminent  minister  and  writer  among  the  Quakers.*  After 
his  marriage,  he  resided  some  time  at  Rickmansworth,  in  Hertford- 
shire, whence  he  romoved  to  Worminghurst,  in  Sussex. 

In  1677y  in  company  with  George  Fox  and  Robert  Barclay,  (the  ce- 
lebrated Apologist)  he  again  set  sail  on  a  religious  visit  to  Hdland  and 
G.ermany,  where  they  were  received  by  many  pious  persons  as  the. 
messengers  of  Christ,  particularly  at  Herwerden,  by  the  Princess  Eli- 
zabeth of  the  Rhine,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Bohemia,  and  grand- 
daughter of  James  I,  of  England. 

The  persecution  of  Dissenters  continuing  to  rage  notwithstanding 
their  repeated  applications  to  Parliament  for  sufferance  and  protec- 
tion, William  Penn  now  turned  his  views  towaixl  a  settlement  in  the 
Kew  World,  as  a  place  where  himself  and  his  friends  might  enjoy  their 
religious  opinions  without  molestation ;  and  where  an  example  might 
be  set  to  the  nations  of  a  just  and  righteous  government :  **  There  may 
be  room  there,"  said  he,  **  though  not  here,  for  such  a  holy  experi- 
ment," 

He  therefore,  in  1681,  sobcited  a  patent  from  Charles  II,  for  a  Pro- 
vince in  North  America,  which  the  King  readily  granted,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  father's  services,  and  of  a  debt  still  due  him  from  the  crown. 
Penn  soon  after  published  a  description  of  the  Province,  proposing  easy 
terms  of  settlement  to  such  as  might  be  disposed  to  go  thither.  He 
also  wrote  to  the  Indian  natives,  informing  them  of  his  desire  to  hold 
his  possession  with  their  consent  and  good-will.  He  tlien  drew  up, 
"  The  Fundamental  -Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,"  and  the  following 
year  he  published  "The  Frame  of  Government,"  a  law  of  which  code 
held  out  a  greater  degree  of  nelig^ous  liberty  than  had  at  that  time 
been  allowed  in  the  world.  The  following  provision  may  be  considered 
as  the  foundation-stone  upon  which  the  sublime  edifice  of  universal  to- 
leration has  been  since  established  in  the  United  States :  "  All  persons 
living  in  this  Province  who  confess  and  acknowledge  the  One  Almighty 
and  Eternal  God  to  be  the  Creator,  Upholder,  and  Ruler  of  the  World, 
and  that  hold  themselves  obliged  in  conscience  to  live  peaceably  and 
justly  in  civil  society,  shall  in  no  wise  be  molested  or  prejudiced  for 
their  religious  persuasion  or  practice,  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship ; 
nor  shall  they  be  compelled  at  any  time  to  frequent  or  maintain  any 
religious  worship,  place, or  ministry  whatsocAer." 


•  Ancestor  of  the  Peningtons  of  Philadclpliik.^  ^ 
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Upon  the  publication  oi  these  proposals,  many  respectable  families, 
removed  to  the  new  Province ;  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  laid  out, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Delaware ;  and  in  1682,  the  Proprietor  visited  his 
newly-acquired  territory,  where  he  remained  about  two  years,  adjust- 
ing its  concerns,  and  establishing  a  friendly  intercourse  with  his  cdo- 
nial  neighbours :  during  which  period  no  less  than  fifty  sail  arrived 
■with  settlers  from  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Holland,  and  Germany. 
Envy  however,  followed  him  into  the  Wilderness ;  and  he  who  had 
been  traduced  at  home,  as  a  concealed  papist,  was  accused  abroad  of 
ambition,  and  the  desire  of  wealth.  His  defence,  to  his  friends,  of  his. 
own  political  conduct,  concludes  with  this  remarkable  prediction :  •*  If 
friends  here  keep  to  God,  and  in  the  justice,  mercy,  equity,  and  fear  of 
the  Lord,  their  enemies  will  be  their  footstool ;  if  not,  their  heirs  and 
my  heirs  too,  wiD  lose  all." 

Soon  after  Penn  returned  to  England,  King  Charles  died,  and  the 
respect  which  James  II  bore  to  the  late  Admiral,  who  had  recommen- 
ded his  son  to  his  favour,  procured  for  him  free  access  at  Court.  He 
made  use  of  this  advantage  to  solicit  the  discharge  of  his  persecuted 
brethren,  fifteen  hundred  of  whom  remained  m  prison  at  the  decease 
of  the  late  King. 

In  1686,  having  taken  lodgings  at  Kensington,  to  be  near  the  Court, 
he  published  "  A  Persuasive  to  Moderation  toward  Dissenting  Chris- 
tians, &c.  humbly  submitted  to  the  King  and  his  Great  Council.** 
which  is  thought  to  have  hastened,  if  it  did  not  occasion,  the  King's 
proclamation  for  a  general  pardon,  which  was  followed  the  next  year 
by  his  suspension  of  the  penal  laws. 

At  die  Revolution  in  1688,  Penn's  intimacy  with  the  abdicated  mo- 
narch created  suspicions  of  which  he  repeatedly  cleared  himself  before 
authority,  until  accused  by  a  profligate  wretch,  whom  the  Parliament 
afterward  declared  to  be  a  cheat  and  impostor,  when  not  caring  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  oaths  of  such  a  man,  he  withdrew  from  public  no- 
tice, till  the  year  1693,  when,  through  the  mediation  of  his  friends  at 
Court,  he  was  once  more  admitted  to  plead  his  own  cause  before  the 
King  and  Council,  and  was  again  acquitted  oi  all  suspicion  of  guilt 

llie  most  generally  known  production  of  his  temporary  seclusion^ 
bears  the  title  of  "  Fruits  of  Solitude,  in  Reflections  and  Maxims  rela- 
ting to  the  Conduct  of  Human  Life." 

Not  long  after  his  restoration  to  society,  he  lost  hb  wife,  Gulielma, 
to  which  he  said  all  his  other  troubles  were  as  nothing  in  comparison. 
He  travelled,  however,  the  same  year,  in  the  west  of  Eng^laiid,  and  in 
the  next  prosecuted  an  application  to  Parliament  for  the  relief  of  his 
friends,  the  Quakers,  in  the  case  of  oaths. 

In  the  year  1696,  he  married  a  second  wife,  Hannah,  the  daughter 
•f  Thomas  Callowhill,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Bristol;  and  soon  after 
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%aned  his  eldest  son,  Springett,  a  remarkably  pious  and  hopeful  youth. 
In  1698  he  travelled  in  Ireland,  and  resided  the  following  year  at  Brit^ 
ioL 

In  1699,  he  again  sailed  for  Pennsylvania,  with  his  wife  and  family^ 
Intending  to  make  his  Province,  the  place  of  their  future  residence; 
^ut  advantage  was  taken  of  his  absence  to  undermine  proprietary  go* 
Temments,  under  colour  of  advancing  the  King's  prerogative,  and  he 
ihou^t  it  necessary  to  return  to  England  again  in  1701.  After  his  ar- 
rival the  measure  was  laid  aside,  and  Penn  became  once  more  wel- 
come at  Court,  on  the  accession  oi  Queen  Anne.  On  this  occasion,  he 
T^ded  again  at  Kensington,  and  afterwards  at  Knights*Bridge,  till  in 
the  year  1706,  he  removed  to  a  house  about  a  mile  from  Brentford. 

Now,  after  a  life  of  almost  constant  vicissitude  and  exertion,  he 
found  that  the  infirmities  of  age  began  to  overpower  his  faculties ;  and 
at  length,  m  1710,  finding  the  air  near  the  city  to  disagree  with  his  de* 
clining  health,  he  took  a  handsome  seat  at  Rushcomb,  near  Twyford,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  at  which  he  c(mtinued  to  Reside  during  the  remain- 
^r  of  his  life. 

In  the  year  1712,  he  had  three  distinct  fits  of  the  apoplectic  kind^ 
The  last  of  these  so  impaired  his  memory  and  understanding  as  to  ren- 
'  «[er  him  thereafter  unfit  for  public  action.  His  friend  Thomas  Story 
(who  had  been  the  first  Recorder  of  the  corporation  of  Philadelphia^ 
made  him  annual  visits  from  this  time,  till  his  decease.  In  1713  and 
1714,  he  found  him  cheerful,  and  able  to  recollect  past  transactions,  but 
deficient  in  utterance.  In  1715  his  menM>ry  was  decayed,  but  Story  re* 
lates  that  he  continued  to  deliver,  in  the  meeting  at  Reading,  short,  but 
isound  and  sensible  expressions.  In  1716  he  seemed  glad  to  see  hia 
friend,  and  at  parting  with  him  and  another  he  said :  "  My  love  is  with , 
you.  The  Lord  preserve  you ;  and  remember  me  in  the  everlasting 
covenant."  In  1717,  he  scarcely  knew  his  old  acquaintance,  or  could 
-walk  without  leading.  He  died  in  1718,  and  was  buried  at  Jordan's^ 
near  Beaconsfield,  in  Buckinghamshire. 

Such  was  the  checkered  life,  and  such  the  gradual  dissolution,  of* 
man  whose  writings  (first  published  in  two  volumes  folio)  bespeak  his. 
character,  as  a  Christian  and  a  Philanthropist;  and  of  whom,  as  a  Poli* 
tician  and  Legislator,  the  prosperity  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  monument 
more  durable  than  brass  and  marble. 

See  the  Life  of  Penn  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  his  Works,  London, 
1726 ;  the  Biogrtphia  Britannica,  article  Penn ;  and  Proud's  History  of  Penn> 
syivania,  a  neglected  collection  of  intertsting  facts  and  docttmentS|  net  tA  J^ 
met  vriCh  elsewhere . 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER 
OF  JOHJ^  BLAIR  LIJ^M 

{Concluded from  page  134.) 

To  those  early  and  memorable  proo&  of  literary  excellences 
Mr.  Linn  was  indebted  for  the  honour  of  the  degree  of  doctor  ia 
4ivinity,  conferred  upon  him  about  this  time,  by  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  honor,  never  before,  probably,  conferred  upon 
so  young  a  man,  was  decreed  with  a  zealous  unanimity.  It  may  be 
deemed  the  spontaneous  reward  of  merit,  since,  so  far  from  being 
sought  for  or  claimed  by  Mr.  Linn,  neither  he  nor  his  familiar 
iiiends  entertmned  the  least  suspicion  of  the  design,  before  it  was 
carried  into  execution. 

His  literary  perfortnances  were  the  fruits  of  those  intervals 
which  his  professional  duty,  and  the  disease  which  had  rooted  it* 
self  in  his  constitution,  had  afforded  him.  These  intervals  of  health 
and  tranquillity  became  gradually  fewer  and  shorter.  Besides  oc- 
casional indispositions,  by  which  he  was  visited  more  frequently 
than  formerly,  those  sensations  became  more  and  more  perma- 
nent, which  always  appeared  to  his  imagination  unerring  indica- 
tions of  approaching  death.  To  a  mind  formed  like  his,  these 
symptoms  bad  been  productive  of  a  dreary  melancholy,  had  their 
effects  been  confined  wholly  to  his  own  person,  but,  with  him,  they 
received  bitter  aggravation  from  reflections  on  the  helpless  state 
in  which  an  untimely  death  would  leave  his  family. 

No  one  ever  entertained  a  more  lively  sense  of  the  duty  which 
his  profession  had  imposed  upon  him,  nor  more  ^rdent  wishes  to 
be  useful  to  those  around  hjlm.  The  voice  of  blame,  even  when 
unmerited,  shot  the  keenest  pangs  into  his  soul.  The  peculiar 
nature  of  his  feelings,  of  which  there  was  no  external  or  visible 
tokens,  agonized  him  with  the  terror,  that  any  failure  of  parochial 
duty  might  be  imputed  rather  to  defect  of  inclination  than  of  pow- 
er. Hence  was  he  continually  led  to  overtask  his  own  strength, 
and  to  hasten,  by  undue  exertions,  that  event  which  was  to  put  a 
final  close  to  his  activity. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  malady,  he  entertained  serious 
thoughts  of  resigning  his  pastoral  office.  Whether  hisown  feelings 
conveyed  more  deadly  intimations  than  his  friends  imagined,  or 
whether  hUiempei;;  was  peculiarly  disposed  to  despondency  and 
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fear,  he  predicted  nothing  from  these  symptoms  but  lasting  infir- 
mity. The  exercises  of  the  pulpit  were  peculiarly  un&vourable 
to  his  disease.  In  a  different  calling,  he  imagined  that  his  health 
would  be  less  endangered.  Some  calling,  that  might  perhaps 
prove  far  more  arduous,  and  would  certainly  be  much  less  agree- 
able, he  was  yet  extremely  desirous  of  embracing,  provided  it  wa» 
such  aa  his  peculiar  constitution  was  fitted  to  endure :  but  though 
no  such  path  presented  itself  to  his  view,  yet  so  exquisitely  pain- 
ful was  it  to  him  to  receive  a  recompense  for  duties  that  he  was 
unable  to  perform,  that  very  often,  during  the  two  last  years  of 
his  life  had  he  formed  the  resolution  of  absolutelv  resigning  his 
call. 

As  often  as  these  resolutions  were  formed,  they  were  shaken, 
for  a  time,  by  the  admonitions  and  counsels  of  his  friends.  They 
endeavoured  to  call  back  to  his  bosom  that  hope  which  had  de- 
serted it ;  they  made  light  of  the  symptoms  he  complained  of; 
they  persuaded  him  that  his  infirmities  were  transient ;  that  time 
alone  would  dissipate  them;  or,  at  least,  that  some  change  of  re- 
gimen, some  rural  excursion,  or  a  larger  portion  of  exercise  than 
ordinary,  would  be  sufficient  to  restore  him.  They  insisted  on 
the  unreasonableness  of  despairing  of  his  recovery,  before  a  trial 
had  been  made  of  the  proper  remedies.  His  physicians  contribu- 
ted to  inspire  him  with  the  same  confidence.  By  these  means  was 
hope  occasionally  revived  in  his  heart.  He  consented  to  try  the  re- 
medies prescribed  to  him ;  he  obtained  a  respite  from  church  ser- 
vice, and  made  several  journies  in  pursuit  of  health:  but  all  these 
experiments  were  fruitless.  They  afforded  him  a  brief  and  pre- 
carious respite  from  pain,  and  he  eagerly  returned  to  the  pulpit; 
But  his  feelings  quickly  warned  him  that  his  hopes  were  fallacious: 
his  infirmities  were  sure  to  return  upon  him  with  redoubled  force; 
despondency  invaded  him  anew;  he  again  embraced  the  resolution 
of  resigning  his  post,  from  which  he  was  again  dissuaded  with  dif- 
ficulty greater  than  before. 

These  mental  struggles  and  vicissitudes  were  alone  sufBcient 
to  have  destroyed  a  much  more  robust  constitution  than  his.  The 
gloom  which  hovered  over  his  mind  became  deeper  and  more 
settled.  A  respite  from  pain  or  weakness  was  not  sufficient  to  dis- 
pel it,  even  for  a  time ;  and  though  his  anxieties  were  more  keen 
at  one  time  than  another,  long  was  the  period  during  which  he 
was  an  utter  stranger  to  joy. ,   If  he  took  up  a  book,  over  which 
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the  poet's  fancy  and  the  poet's  numbers  had  shed  the  most  vivid 
hues  and  the  richest  harmony,  and  which,  in  former  day^,  had  been 
a  fountain  of  delight,  he  found  the^spell  at  an  end;  it  had  lost  its 
power  to  beguile  his  heart  of  its  cares,  or  impart  the  smallest  re- 
lief to  his  apprehension.  Did  he  walk  forth  into  the  fields,  and 
survey  Nature  in  her  fairest  forms,  the  scene  merely  conjured  up 
a  mournful  contrast  between  the  pleasures  which  the  landscape 
once  imparted,  and  its  present  monotony  and  dreariness.  In  fine, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  his  latent  malady  infected  the  springs  of 
life  much  less  rapidly  by  its  own  direct  force,  than  indirectly  by 
its  influence  in  lowering  his  spirits. 

These  feelings  cannot  be  explained  by  admitting  the  influence 
of  constitution.  Few  men  had  less  reason  to  dread  death,  on  account 
of  that  existence  which  follows  it.  If  a  blameless  life  and  enlight- 
ened piety  could  smooth  the  path  to  the  grave,  or  if  death  were 
indebted  for  its  terrors  merely  to  the  apprehension  of  its  conse- 
quences in  another  mode  of  existence,  few  men  had  less  reason 
than  Mr.  Linn  to  view  it  with  anxiety.  But  such  is  the  physical 
constitution  of  most  men,  that  their  feelings  on  this  head  are  by  no 
means  in  subjection  to  their  reason.  The  raising  of  blood  seems 
particularly  calculated  to  afiect  the  spirits  of  the  patient,  and  the 
sight  of  that  fluid,  so  essential  to  life,  oozing  through  unnatural 
channels,  is  sure  to  appal  and  disconcert  the  most  courageous 
minds.  Mr.  Linn  was  haunted,  from  his  earliest  youth,  with  a  fatal 
persuasion  that  he  should  die  young,  and  of  all  diseases  he  regar- 
ded consumption  with  most  abhorrence.  His  priesent  symptoms 
were  to  him  infallible  tokens,  not  only  that  death  was  hastening  on 
him,  but  that  it  was  approaching  in  a  form  the  most  ghastly  and 
terrific. 

These  mournful  impressions  acquired  unusual  strength  in  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1804.  He  was  attacked  several  times  with 
spitting  of  blood ;  and  though  these  symptoms  were  not  deemed 
&tal  or  incurable  by  his  physicians,  they  spoke  a  language  to  his 
own  heart  not  to  be  mistaken.  He  was,  however,  prevailed  upon 
to  try  the  effects  of  a  new  journey.  For  this  purpose,  he  obtained 
from  his  congregation  leave  of  absence  for  two  or  three  months^ 
and  set  out  towards  the  eastern  states.  By  this  journey  he  was  little 
amused  or  benefited,  and  the  state  of  his  mind,  when  setting  out 
on  his  return,  will  strongly  appear  in  the  following  extract  of  a  let- 
ter, written  at  Boston,  to  his  father : 
Voc.  I.  A  a 
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<^  Never  was  a  traTeller  lesi  qualified  for  giving  or  receiving 
pleasore.  I  cannot  discover  that  I  have  received  the  least  benefit 
from  my  voyage  or  travel  nor  have  my  s{urits  ascended  the  smal- 
lest degree  above,  their  customary  pitch. 

<<  1  nm  cmivincedy  that  unless  I  undergo  a  total  renovation*  I 
i3Mist  leave  the  pulfut^  and  endeavour  to  earn  my  bread  in  some 
other  way*  If  my  present  impressions  are  true^  if  appearances 
deceive  me  not,  1  shall  need  ^  but  little  here  below,  nor  need  that 
little  long*"  But  as  all  my  hopes  of  the  world  are  clouded  and 
ruined>  could  I  only  subdue  some  rising  apprehensions,  and  leave 
my  fiimily  provided  for,  I  should  not  regret  the  blow,  however 
speedy,  that  crumbled  me  to  dust.  I  write  not  to  afflict  you,  but  to 
relieve  mysdf.  It  is  a  strange  consolation,  but  it  is  one  of  the  few 
coBsolai^ne  I  know.  You  will  therefore  please  to  pardon  me  fidr 
this,  and  i^  other  oflfences  towards  you  of  which  I  may  be  guilty. 
They  are  inseparable  from  my  cruel  disease. 

^^  I  feel  the  ruin  of  an  intellect,  which,  with  health,  would  not 
have  dishonoured  you,  my  family,  or  my  country.  I  feel  the  ruin 
of  a  heart,  which  I  trust  was  never  deficient  in  gratitude  towards 
my  Ged,  or  my  worldly  benefactors.  This  heart  has  always  feri- 
vently  cherished  the  social  affections,  but  now  broods  over  the 
images  of  despair,  and  wars  ine£fectually  with  the  pang  which  be- 
speaks my  dissohi^on.  But  1  must  be  silent.  I  believe  I  have 
gone  too  far." 

After  a  short  stay  in  New-York  and  its  neighbourhood,  he  re* 
turned  to  Philadelphia,  in  July.  During  the  ensuing  six  weeks, 
he  was  attacked  by  indisposition  in  several  forms.  His  mind  strug- 
gled in  vain  against  the  conviction  of  his  increasing  and  mcurable 
infirmities.  As  this  excursion  was  followed  only  by  new  diseases, 
his  hopes  were  tot^ly  subverted,  and  he  wrote  a  letlxur  to  the  ses- 
sion of  his  church,  which  contained  a  resignation  of  his  pulpit. 

This  letter  was  written  from  the  bed  of  uckness,  and  he  was 
persuaded  to  recal  it  a  few  days  afterwards.  Some  expedients  were 
proposed  for  relieving  him  from  part  of  his  professioDal  dutiesi  and 
his  mind  experienced  some  temporary  ease  from  the  prospects 
which  his  friends  held  out  to  him.  A  day  of  customary  health 
revisited  his  soul  with  a  transient  gleam  of  comolatioti ;  h«t  the 
fatal  period  was  now  hastening,  which  was  to  bear  stronger  testi- 
mony than  even  he  himself  had  imagined  to  the  justice  of  hts  ap« 
prehensions. 
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On  the  thirtieth  of  August  be  rose  with  less  indispositbn  than 
usuaL  The  last  words  wliich  he  committed  to  paper  was  on  the 
morning  of  that  day^  in  a  letter  to  his  fatheri  which,  howeTer,  was 
not  delivered  till  sonfie  time  after  the  writer  i^s  no  more.  In  this 
letter  he  declares  himself  incapable  of  being  borthensome  to  his 
congregation;  <^  Does  not,^'  says  he,  ^  my  obttgations  to  God  and 
to  my  people  dictate  that  I  ought  without  &rther  trial,  to  reftiii- 
quish  my  present  charge?  May  not  a  righteous  Providence  pohst 
out  this  conduct  ^  the  only  road  to  health  ?  You  know  how  fer*^ 
Tently  I  love  the  study  aod  the  teaching  of  divine  truths;  yet,  if 
compelled  by  necessity  to  leave  the  pulpit,  may  I  not  still  be  ua»* 
ful  in  some  way  more  corresponding  to  my  strength  ?  Severe,  yt^ 
ry  severe,  are  the  dispensations  of  my  God  towards  me ;  but  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  submit.  Hope,  on  which  I  havo  lived,  has  only 
glimmered  on  my  path  to  flatter  and  deceive  me.  I  am  convince 
ed  that  something  must  now  be  done." 

ATas !  these  schemes  for  futurity  were  rendered  unnecessary  be- 
fore the  rising  of  another  sun.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  he  oe* 
canonally  raised  blood,  but  in  a  dbgree  scarcely  perceptible.  It 
was,  however,  sufficient  to  dissipate  every  ray  of  cheerfulnea^  and 
his  heart  sunk  beyond  the  power  of  the  friends  that  were  with  him 
to  restore  it.  He  retired  about  hi^  after  ten  o'clock,  as  little  appre- 
hensive of  immediate  danger  as  any  of  his  family ;  but  scarcely 
had  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  pillow,  when  some  motion  within 
him  occasioned  him  to  say  to  his  wife,  ^  I  feel  something  burst 
within  me.  Call  the  family  together:  I  lim  dying."  He  had  scarce- 
ly time  to  pronounce  these  words,  when  his  utterance  was  choak- 
ed  by  a  stream  of  blood.  After  a  short  interval  he  recovered 
strength  and  sensibility  sufficient  t»  exclaim  with  fervency,  clamp- 
ing his  hands  and  lifting  his  eyes,  ^  Lord  Jesus,  pardon  my  trans- 
gressions, and  receive  my  soul  V* 

Such  was  the  abrupt  and  untimely  close  of  a  Hfe,  which,  though 
short,  had  been  illustrated  by  genius  and  virtue,  in  a  degree  of 
which  our  country  has  hitherto  afforded  very  few  examples  I 

On  jthe  character  of  Mr.  Linn,  as  a  preacher,  it  is  not  necessa^ 
ry  to  dwell,  among  those  who  have  enjoyed  opportunities  of  hear- 
ing lam.  it  is  well  known,  that  few  persons  in  America,  though 
assisted  by  age  and  experience,  have  ever  attained  so  great  a  po- 
polarity  as  he  acquired  before  his  twenty-third  year.  The  merits 
which  shone  forth  with  so  much  splendour  on  his  first  ascending 
the  pulpit,  the  discipline  and  exx>ericnce  of  four  years  by  no  meana 
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impaired.  Time,  indeed,  evitKed  its  salutary  influence  only  m 
pruning  away  hia  juvenile  luxuriances,  and  giving  greater  solidkjr 
to  his  discourses,  without  rendering  them  less  engaging. 

As  a  poet,  performances  must  also  apeak  for  him.  He  took  mp 
the  pen,  and  hid  effusions  obtained  public  notice  and  regard,  at  so 
early  an  age  as  sixteen.  He  was  not  nineteen  when  he  had  cohi« 
pfeted  two  regular  dramatic  pieces,  one  of  which  was  brought  up-* 
OA  the  stage.  All  his  performances,  however,  candour  compels  ua 
t^  consider  as  preludes  to  future  exertions,  and  indications  of  fu- 
ture excellence.  While  their  positive  merit  is  considerable,  they 
ave  chiefly  characteristics  of  the  writer,  by  suggesting  to  us  wlmt 
might  have  been  expected  from  him,  had  Providence  allowed  him. 
a  longer  date. 

On  his  character  in  general,  the  following  is  the  testimony  of 
two  of  his  friends,  who  had*long  enjoyed  hb  intimacy,  and  who  are 
better  qualifled  than  any  one  living  to  draw  a  just  portrait  of  him. 
One  of  these*  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Romeyn,  of  Albany,  speaks  of  him 
in  the  following  terms : 

«*  I  need  scarcely  mention  his  talents  were  of  the  flrst  order. 
His  imagination  was  glowing^  and  yet  it  was  chaste.  Even  hb  ear- 
liest attempts  of  writing  dbplay  a  soundness  of  judgment  rardy 
united  with  fervidness  of  fiemcy,  especially  in  young  people.  Hb 
taste  was  formed  on  pure  models.  He  was  capable  of  deep  research, 
though  constitutionally  indisposed  to  it.  His  genius  was  poetic. 
He  always  preferred  a  poem,  or  criticisms  on  polite  literature»  to 
any  others  species  of  composition.  His  constitution  was  sanguine. 
This  caused  a  precipitancy  in  some  of  hb  actions,  which  {Mmdetice 
condemned.  He  had  a  bias  to  pleasure,  a  taste  for  it;  so  much  so» 
that  I  have  often,  in  reflecting  over  past  scenes^  wondsfftd  how  be 
escaped  its  pollutions  as  he  did.  Hb  readings  inearly  life  contfi« 
buted  very  much  to  increase  this  Uste.  He  was  disposed  to  be  ro- 
mitntic  in  his  views  and  conduct.  His  temper  was  quick,  Ms  sen- 
sibility exquisite.  He  had  all  the  capricious  feelings  pecolbr  to  a 
poet.  Though  hasty,  and  sometimes  rash,  yet  was  he  generous: 
he  scorned  meanness.  He  was  warm  in  his  attachments ;  benevo- 
lent in  his  propensities  to  mankind.  His  anticipated  pleasures 
generally  exceeded  his  actual  enjoyments.  He  was  accustomed 
to^dwell  more  on  the  dark,  than  on  the  bright  side  of  the  (ncture  of 
life.  He  was  prone  to  melancholy,  the  melancholy  of  genius.  Oh-^ 
times  he  appeared  its  victim,  sitting  for  days  silent,  sad»  and  gloo- 
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mj.  He  felt,  eTcn  to  madness,  the  slightest  disrespect,  and  as 
■scmibly  enjoyed  attention  paid  to  him.  He  was  not  calculated  to 
move  in  a  moderate  common  course  with  the  generality  of  man- 
kind ;  he  was  either  in  the  valley  of  gloom  or  on  the  mount  of  tran- 
sport ;  rarely  did  he  enjoy  temperate,'  calm  pleasure.  With  yearsy 
thii  sensibility  was  corrected.  I  myself  perceived  a  change  in 
him,  in  this  respect,  the  last  time  we  were  together.  In  short,  his 
system  was  like  a  delicate  machine,  composed  of  the  fmett  mate- 
jials,  which  was  liable  to  derangements  from  the  slightest  and 
most  triifing  circumstances,  and  the  continual,  diversified  action 
of  those  parts  tended  gradually,  though  certainly,  to  a  speedy  de» 
atniction  of  the  whole.** 

The  Rev.  ^^r.  Alexander  M'Leod,  of  New- York,  speaks  of  his 
deceased  friend  in  the  following  terms : 

^  About  the  time  of  his  beginning  to  preach  the  gospel,  he  was^ 
greatly  agitated  about  two  of  the  most  important  points  in  the 
Chnstian's  life.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  gracious  exercises 
of  heart  toward  God?  and.  What  is  the  connexion  between  the 
speculative  truths  of  revealed  religion  and  those  exercises  ? 

<(  I  advised  him  to  read  Dr«  Owen*s  Treatise  on  Communion 
with  God.  He  did  so.  He  was  satisfied  with  it.  He  entered  ful« 
1y  into  the  doctor's  views  of  that  interesting  subject.  Of  the  state 
of  his  mind  I  have  received  from  himself  explicit  information.  Op^ 
posed  to  enthusiasm,  and  naturally  delicate,  he  was  not  very  com- 
municative on  such  subjects.  He  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  un- 
bosom himself  to  many,  because  he  had  himself  such  a  low  opinion 
of  his  Christian  experience,  that  he  thought  it  probable  a  fair  state- 
ment would  dispose  the  censorious  to  conclude  he  was  entirely 
destitute  of  piety,  and  render  the  nominal  professor  satisfied  with 
his  own  attainments ;  and  consequently  have  a  tendency  to  hinder 
his  p«btic  usefulness,  and  to  encourage  inattention  to  experimen- 
tal reli|^on.  He  therefore  scarcely  ever  alluded  to  his  own  experi- 
ence, in  conversation  even  with  his  most  intimate  religious  friends. 
He  was  not^  however,  absolutely  opposed  to  conversation  upon 
such  subjects.  He  could  throw  aside  reserve,  and  enter  upon  it 
with  freedom,  when  he  was  under  no  apprehension  that  this  free« 
jdom  would  be  abused. 

^«  He  was  much  under  the  influence  of  the  fear  of  death,  ancfa 
reluctance  to  dying.    But  he  was  not  in  terror  of  future  punish- 
t ;  for  although  he  confessed  himself  worthy  of  it,  he  trusted 
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kk  that  Saviour  which  the  gospel  offers  to  sinnert,  and,  firmly  per- 
suaded of  the  safety  of  believers,  cheerfully  hoped  that  his  own 
fsdth,  although  weak,  was  really  sincere.  The  frame  of  his  mindi 
in  relation  to  spiritual  things,  was  almost  uniform :  never  extreme- 
ly gloomy»  never  extremely  joyous.  It  differed  surpriungly  from 
the  natural  temperament  of  hb  mind.  In  the  concerns  of  common 
fife,  he  was  the  slave  of  sensibility,  the  mere  child  of  circumstances. 
He  knew  this.  His  reUgious  life  appeared  to  himself  a  third  es- 
tate, supematurally  called  into  existence  in  the  empire  of  his  souly 
which  created  a  distinct  interest,  to  which  all  his  affections  were 
drawn  ;  and  which  gradually  progressing  in  strength  and  in  influ« 
ence,  checked  the  dangerous  efforts  of  the  opposite  principles  of 
his  constitution,  rendering  his  joys  less  vivid  and  more  lasting, 
and  rendering  his  sorrows  more  easy  to  endure  and  overcome.'' 

No  man  ever  stood  more  in  need  of  the  aid  of  friendship  and 
domestic  sympathy  than  Dr.  Linn;  and  no  stronger  proof  could  be 
^ven  of  the  purity  and  rectitude  of  has  character,  than  his  feelings 
on  this  head.  His  father  and  his  sisters  were  his  friends,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  that  term.  In  the  bosom  of  his  own  family  he 
sought  for  objects  in  whom  to  repose  his  confidence,  and  from 
whom  toclcdm  consolation.  To  entertain  a  general  regard  for  the 
worldly  welfare  and  advantage  of  near  relatives  is  so  commcm,  and 
.  originaties  so  frequently  in  selfish  motives,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
deemed  a  merit  in  any  one ;  but  Dr.  Linn's  attachment  to  his  fami- , 
]y  was  of  a  higher  order.  It  led  him,  not  only  into  the  tenderest 
concern  for  their  welfare,  but  into  an  intimate  union  of  his  heart 
and  affection  wkh  theirs.  From  the  time  of  his  entering  on  the 
study  of  theology  to  his  death,  he  kept  up  a  frequent  correspon- 
dence with  his  father.  To  him  he  imparted  all  his  hopes  and  fears, 
and  thus  afforded  the  strongest  proof  of  integrity  of  thought  and 
action,  since  eminently  pure  must  that  mind  be,  which  can  repose 
unbounded  confidence  in  a  father.  Such  confidence,  indeed,  is  no 
less  honourable  to  the  father  who  obtains,  than  to  the  son  who  be- 
stows it;  and  justice  will  not  discountenance  the  &vourable  infer- 
ence whish  may  be  suggested  by  the  present  case. 

The  best  companions  of  his  early  youth,  those  whom  a  simila- 
rity of  age  and  inclinations  had  endeared  to  him,  were,  indeed, 
removed,  by  their  diverse  destiniesv  to  a  great  distance  from  him; 
^  and  this  circumstance  might  have  beeil  a  source  of  some  regret  to 
those  whb  loved  hivE^  had  not  the  fitial  and  f  ratenial  chanties  glew* 
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•d  as  warmly  as  tbey  did  in  his  Heart,  and  supplied  the  place  of  all 
other  {liendship. 

He  was  esteemed  and  beloved  by  great  numbers,  but  it  was  bis 
fondness  for  seclusion,  and  not  any  froward  or  morose  passions^ 
which  occasioned  him  to  have  but  little  intercourse  with  mankind* 
This  little  intercourse  was  by  no  means  fettered  or  disturbed  bj 
personal  prejudices.  With  all  his  clear  and  cogent  principle*,  oil. 
moral,  political,  and  religious  subjects,  he  combined  a  charity  <^i| 
as  day,  and  extensive  as  mankind,  and  no  one's  deportment  could 
be  more  benign  and  inoffensive  than  his,  towards  those  who  differ* 
ed  with  him,  even  in  essential  points.  He  avoided  the  company 
of  those  whom  he  had  no  reason  to  love  or  respect.  He  did  not 
seek  beyond  the  small  circle  of  his  nearest  kindred  the  company 
of  those  who  had  secured  his  regard,  but  when  propriety  or  ac- 
cident led  him  into  contact  with  the  former ^  his  treatment  of  them 
was  adapted  to  win  their  reverence,  and  he  never  refused  his  con* 
fidence  or  kindness,  when  claimed  by  the  latter.  Short  as  was  his 
date,  and  clouded  as  was  the  morning  of  his  life  by  infirmities  and 
sorrows,  few  there  are  whose  memory  wiU  be  treated  by  bis  ad- 
versaries, if  any  such  exist,  with  more  lenity,  or  will  live  longer 
in  the  hearts  of  his  friends.  To  mankind  at  lai^  his  short  life 
was  useful  and  glorious,  since  it  was  devoted  to  the  dinne  purpose 
of  inculcating  mor^l  and  religious  duty,  and  the  purpose,  only  lesa 
divine,  of  illuminating  the  imagination  with  the  visions  of  a  glow« 
ing  and  harmonious  poetry. 


RHETORIC FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE 

OK 

THE  ARTS  OF  READING  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKING, 

DELIVERED  IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA  ACADEMY,  NOV.  17,  1806,  AlfD 
IN  THE  HALL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITT,  NOV.  16,  1807. 

{Continued Jrom  p0^e  113.) 

The  fundamental  law  of  Oratory  is,  *•  Fdlow  Nature*' — ^without 
«n  attentive  re^rd  to  Y'hich,  all  other  rules  will  only  produce  stiff  and 
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affected  declamation — ^not  just  elocution.  For  no  one  can  deserVe  the 
appellation  of  a  good  reader  or  speaker,  much  less  of  an  accomplished 
orator,  who  does  not  to  a  distinct  articulation,  a  ready  command  of 
voice,  and  just  pronunciation,  accent,  and  emphasis,  add  the  various 
expressions  of  emotion  and  passion:  but  in  this  part  of  his  office,  written 
precepts  alone  can  afford  him  little  assistance.  "  To  describe  in 
words,"  says  Dr.  Enfield,  **  the  particular  expression  which  belongs 
to  each  emotion  and  passion,  is,  perhaps,  wholly  impracticable.  AH 
attempts  to  enable  men  to  become  orators,  by  teaching  them,  in  tw/- 
ten  rules,  the  manner  in  which  the  voice,  countenance,  and  hands  arc 
'  to  be  employed  in  expressing  the  passions,  must,  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  be  exceedingly  imperfect,  and  consequently  ineffectuaL"  A  man 
might  as  well  attempt  to  teach  fencing,  by  pictures  of  gladiatorial 
exercises,  or  to  evolve  the  graceful  mazes  of  a  dance,  by  themumroery 
of  diagrams. 

Precepts,  it  has  been  observed,  are,  with  regard  to  Rhetoric,  what 
the  skeleton  is  to  the  human  body.  By  studying  it  one  may  learn  to 
know  the  distribution  of  the  muscles,  and  the  connexion  of  the  bones; 
but  it  never  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  force  and  beauty  of  the 
living  form.  The  study  of  the  rules  of  rhetoric  is,  therefore,  to  the  pu- 
pil of  eloquence,  what  anatomy  is  to  the  youi^  painter.  In  order  to  de- 
sign correctly,  he  must  know  the  structure  of  the  human  body ;  but, 
however  perfect  he  may  be  in  his  knowledge,  the  art  of  colouring  is 
still  wanting;  and  to  give  life  to  the  canvas,  he  must  study  nature,  and 
those  who  have  excelled  in  imitating  it. 

Reading  may,  with  propriety,  be  called  artificial  speaking;  as  it  is 
indeed  the  imitation  of  natural  eloquence.  Hence,  like  all  other  imita-  • 
five  artsv  its  end  is  defeated  by  every  appearance  of  study,  habit,  or 
afiectation.  **.^r«  Mf,"  said  the  Romans,  **celare  artem^**^  and  to  no 
subject  does  this  adage  more  forcibly  apply  than  to  the  art  of  reading. 
Any  peculiarity,  therefore,  of  tone  and  manner  in  reading  must  be  dis- 
agreeable, as  it  is  unnatural.  It  is,  nevertlieless,  very  certain,  that  as 
there  are  few  common  readers  who  have  not  a  disagreeable  tone;  so 
there  are  few  pretended  adepts  in  this  art,  who  are  not  declaimers.  It 
58  difficult  to  say,  which  of  the  two  is  the  most  disgustmg.  It  is  plam, 
however,  that  as  the  former  must  get  rid  of  his  acquired  habit,  so  tlic 
latter  must  unlearn  almost  all  he  hath  learned,  before  he  can  possibly 
be  a  good  reader;  and  to  reform  bad  habits  is  infinitely  more  difficult, 
than  to  commence  and  proceed  coiTectly. 

Indeed,  before  any  rules  can  be  received  for  the  study  of  this  art, 
St  is  necessary  to  eradicate  those  prejudices  which  will  prevent  people 

f  *«  It  is  the  perfection  of  art  to  conceal  its  exertions .  ^ 
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from  proAting  by  them/  For  men's  prejudices  ha^e  a  powerful  eflfect  up-^ 
on  their  judgment,  and  often  pervert  it  when  they  perceive  it  not  themr 
selves.  But  to  eradicate  entirely  a  vitious  habit  of  pronunciation,  must 
be  the  woiit  of  time,  and  the  effect  of  repeated  exertions. 

The  groundwork,  or  fundamental  principle  of  both  the  arts  of  read- 
ing and  of  public  speaking,  is,  distinctness  ofartiaUation^Grthe  giviii^ 
to  every  sound  which  is  uttered  i^s  due  proportion,  and  making  every 
word,  syllable,  and  even  every  letter  in  the  word  be  heard  distinctly^. 
An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  simple  elementary  sounds  of  the  lanr 
guage,  and  a  facility  in  uttering  them,  are  so  necessary  to  distinctness 
of  expression,  that  it  will  be  in  vain  to  indulge  the  hope  of  being  a  good 
reader,  if  every  elementary  sound  of  th£  language  cannot  be  first  com* 
pletely  and  easily  articulated. 

Next  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of,  and  facility  in  uttering  the  ek^ 
mentary  sounds,  in  their  various  combinations,  a  command  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  accentuation  must  be  acquired,  though  in  this  respect  our  lanr 
guage  is  subject  to  frequent  changes.  Accent  appears  to  be  the  most 
unstable  part  of  the  English  language.  We  can  all  remember  wcn^ 
differently  accented,  from  the  present  practice,  and  many  might  be 
collected  which  still  are  fluctuating  with  their  accent  unsettled. 

jicafdemy  had  formerly  the^r«/  syllable  accented: 

«  Our  court  shall  be  a  little  aVademy. 

Love*t  Labour  Lott^ 

Character:  (verb  and  noun.) 

«  Who  art  the  table,  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
«•  Are  visibly  chara^cter'd  and  engraved." 

TSooGent.qfVer. 

"  And  writing  strange  characters  on  tlic  g^und. 

Fairy  ^een. 

Hence  the  vulgar,  who  are  more  tenacious  of  old  modes  of  speech 
than  people  in  higher  life,  still  talk  (rf  a  good  or  bad  clUtra^cter.    ' 
Triumfih:  (verb) 

*«  Let  others  still  triu^mpb  and  gain  their  cause,'* 

Dryden,  £p^ 

And  almost  universally  throughout  Milton : 

"  Who  now  triu^mphs,  and  in  th*  excess  of  j[oy 
««  Sole  reigning,  holds  the  tyranny  of  heaven. 

Par.  Lost. 

Many  others  might  be  ennmcrated  from  unquestionable  authority, 
did  time  permit.  Every  thing  human,  however,  is  susceptible  of  change^ 
Vol.  I.  B  b 
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and- so  irresistibly  powerful  is  the  authority  of  fashion,  that  in  a  course 
of  years  the  accentuation  of  every  livmg  language  undergoes  a  consw 
derable  alteration:  and  our  own  language,  in  particular,  which,  it  has 
been  facetiously  observed,  is  made  up  of  the  shreds  and  clippings  of  all 
other  languages,  is,  of  course,  infinitely  more  exposed  than  any  other 
to  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  custom  and  the  fluctuating  aberration  of  po- 
pular opinion.  The  next  important  principle  to  be  attended  to  is  that 
of  emfihasU^  The  offices  of  emphasis  and  accent  have  a  very  near  an- 
alogy ;  that  pf  the  former  being  to  mark  for  notice,  and  raise  to  emi- 
nence words  in  sentences;  that  of  the  latter  Myllables  in  words.  Their 
purposes  bemg  thus  analogous,  similar  means  serve,  in  a  great  degree, 
for  eacii ;  but  they  have  very  material  differences.  Accent  is  allotted 
to  its  syllable  by  the  law  of  custom  only,  whether  founded  upon  gram- 
matical system,  or  the  caprice  of  fashion,  and  there  remains  immova- 
ble. Whereas  emphasis,  subject  to  no  control  of  custom,  but  always 
obedient  to  reason,  may  change  its  place  with  the  speaker's  or  author's 
meaning,  through  all  the  words  of  a  sentence.  Great  judgment  is, 
therefore,  necessary  in  the  application  of  it:  for  if  emphasis  does  not 
improve  it  always  vitiates,  nay,  8(»netimes  perverts  the  sense. 

The  influence  of  false  emphasis  in  perverting  the  sense  of  a  pas- 
sage might  be  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  examples,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  remarkable  one : 

A  Rector  calling  upon  the  Curate  of  his  parish  to  read  prayers  for  him^ 
the  13th  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Kings,  containing  an  account  of  the  se- 
duction and  death  of  the  Prophet  of  Judab,  being  the  first  lesson  for  the  day, 
the  Curate  read  the  27th  verse  thus  ;  *  And  he  spake  unto  his  sons,  saying, 
Saddle  me  the  ass,  so  they  saddled  him.*  The  Rector  remonstrating  against 
this  false  emphasis,  and  pointing  out  the  word  att  as  the  word  on  which  it 
ought  to  be  laid,  the  Curate  in  reading  the  service  the  next  year,  rennember- 
ing  the  Rector's  reproof,  determined  not  only  to  place  the  emphasis  accord- 
ing to  his  just  criticism,  but  to  add  another  emphasis  in  order  to  render  bis 
manner  of  reading  more  impressive ;  and  he  accordingly  read  it  thus :  *  And 
he  spake  unto  his  sons  saying,  Saddle  me  the  a«#,  so  they  saddled  Am. 

To  lay  the  emphasis  with  exact  propriety  requires  the  constant 
exercise  of  good  sense  and  attention.  It  is  far  frGm  being  an  inconsi- 
derable attainment  It  is  rae  of  the  greatest  indications  of  a  true  and 
a  just  taste ;  and  must  arise  from  feeling  delicately  oui.-elves,  and  from 
judging  accurately  of  what  is  fittest  to  strike  the  feelings  of  others. 
There  is  as  great  difierence  between  a  chapter  <rf  the  Bible,  or  any  other 
piece  of  plain  prose,  read  by  one  who  places  the  several  emphases,  and 
modulates  the  tones  of  his  vdce  everywhere,  with  taste  and  judgment, 
and  by  one  who  mistakes  or  neglects  them,  as  there  is  between  the 
same  tune  played  by  a  masterly  hand,  or  that  of  the  most  bungling, 
blundering  perfurmer. 
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With  respect  to  the  art  of  Public  Sfieaking^  the  preliminary  obser- 
vations I  have  suggested  upon  that  of  Reading,  are  in  general  equally- 
applicable.  A  perfect  and  all-accompli^ed  orator  is  indeed  a  "  vara 
avis  in  terris^*  "a  singular  character  in  the  world,"  because  super- 
added to  native  genius  and  taste,  there  must  be  possessed  a  correct 
and  critical  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  he  speaks :  a  pecu- 
liar adaptation  of  the  organs  of  speech  to  produce  perfect  melody  of 
sound  through  aU  the  various  intonaticms  of  the  human  voice,  which 
are  required  justly  to  express  the  emotions  and  sentiments  of  the  hu- 
man mind :  and  a  sound  judgment  to  regulate  their  application. 

The  study  and  attainment  of  excellence  in  the  art  of  public  speak- 
ing have  usually  been  considered  as  only  necessary  for  the  three  pro- 
fessions, the  Bar,  the  Pulpit,  and  the  Stage.  In  this  country,  however, 
the  field  for  its  exercise  is  infinitely  more  extensive,  nay,  so  much  so, 
as  to  render  it  an  essential  bmnch  of  education  in  every  class  of  soci- 
ety;  from  the  wealthy  and  independent  gentlemai},  to  the  poor  yet  in- 
dustrious mechanic;  the  nature  of  our  government  being  such  as  to 
extend  to  every  member  ctf  the  community  the  possibility  of  being 
called  into  the  public  councils^  where  it  is  well  known  graceful  and 
correct  elocution  produces  the  most  wonderful  effects,  and  invariably 
procures  for  its  possessor  a  wreath  of  unfading  laurel.  The  Bar,  and 
the  Pulpit,  when  graced  with  the  charms  of  oratory,  are  equally  sure 
avenues  to  honour  and  to  fame.  "  An  eloquent  man,"  sa^s  SolcHnon,  ♦*  is 
known  far  and  near."  Hence  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  and  Ci- 
cero amoog  the  ancients,  has  immortalized  their  names.  The  throne 
of  Macedon  trembling  to  its  centre  before  the  thunder  of  the  one, 
-while  the  milder  yet  persuasive  eloquence  of  the  lattei*,  long  supported 
and  consolidated  the  tottering  republic  of  Rome: 

Hence  Pisistratus,  a  noble  Athenian,  by  the  influence  of  a  bcM 
and  overbearing  eloquence,  defeated  the  sage  counsel  of  the  venerable, 
the  illustrious  Sdon,  and  so  fascinated  the  people  with  his  oratory  as 
to  induce  them  voluntarily  to  surrender  their  liberty,  and  submit  to  his 
government: 

Hence  Anthony  by  the  force  of  his  elocution,  as  much  as  by  his 
personal  dignity,  confounded  and  repelled  those  soldiers,  who  had  re- 
ceived express  orders  to  assassinate  him: 

Hence  Pericles  by  the  irresistible  charms  of  graceful  and  animated 
utterance,  gained  as  gp*eat  an  authority  under  a  republican  govern- 
ment, as  though  he  had  been  a  monarch;  and  obtained  the  highest  pot- 
sible  degjree  erf  popularity,  even  while  he  spoke  against  the  people: 

And  hence  the  powerful  and  persuasive  eloquence  among  the  mo- 
dems, of  a  Burke,  a  Pitt,  a  Sheridan,  and  a  Fox  in  the  Senate ;  a  White* 
fi«ld,  a  Massillon,  a  Duche,  a  Bourdaloue,  and  a  Faucett  ia  the  Pulpit^ 
a^anfifieW,  an  Erskine,  and  a  Cnrran  at  the  Bar;  and  a  Garrick,  ft 
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HendersoiH  a  Kemble,  and  a  Siddoss  ija  the  sta^»  always  fascinated 
and  delighted  their  eager  and  attentive  auditors.  Their  eloquence 
alone  has  indelibly  recorded  their  names  in  the  annals  of  Oratory^  and 
con^cuously  emblazoned  them  in  the  temple  of  Fame. 

The  accomplished  Orator,  fully  possessed  of  his  subject^  Rowing 
with  that  professional  enthusiasm  which  alone  can  elevate  a  man  to 
•excellence  and  superiority,  and  inspired  with  confidence  fttim  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  essential  principles  of  correct  elocution,  can- 
not iaU  to  engage  the  attention,  and  command  the  approbation  of  an 
audience.  Like  a  powerful  and  majestic  river,  whether  gliding  in  a 
calm  and  irresistible  current,  or  agitated  and  accelerated  in  its  im- 
petuous course,  it  at  once  fertilizes,'  and  improves  the  soQ  through 
«^hich  it  flows,  and  excites  in  its  beholders,  admiration  and  delight. 

This  invaluable  attainment  of  graceful  and  impressive  Oratoiy, 
Hke  its  aister  accomplishment,  correct  and  elegant  Reading,  is  also  to 
be  acquired  with  infinitely  more  certainty  and  ease  by  practical  in- 
^ruction  and  exerdse,  than  by  theory  and  written  precept 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Blair,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  means  of  im- 
proving in  £loqu«ice  says, 

**  The  meetings  or  societies  into  which  men  sometimes  form  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  ^  improvement  in  reading  and  speaking,  are 
laudable  institutions ;  and>  under  firofier  conduct y  may  serve  the  most 
valuable  purposes.  They  produce  emulation,  and  gradually  inure  those 
who  are  concerned  in  them  to  somewhat  that  resembles  a  Public 
Assembly,  They  accustom  them  to  know  then*  own  powers,  and  to 
acquire  a  command  of  themselves  in  speaking." 

For,  though  the  old  Roman  adage  *'  Poeta  nascitur  non  fit,"*  is 
equally  true,  with  respect  to  tlie  orator,  yet  much  may  be  acquired  by 
applicsUon  and  exertion,  where  Nature  has  not  been  so  liberal  as  to 
endow  with  intuitive  excellence,  in  these  important  qualificattonsL 
Both  the  natural  and  artificial  orator,  however,  require  the  suggea-  % 
4ions  of  matured  taste  and  correct  judgment,  the  result  of  study  and    i 
observation,  to  regulate  and  form  the  character.    The  exuberances  of 
Genius  must  be  pruned  and  directed,  while  the  efibrts  of  more  latent     ^ 
and  inactive  capacities,  must  be  stimulated  by  persuasion,  and  invigo- 
rated by  example.  jr 

The  chief  instruments  of  ElocutioD,  are  the  voice,  the  countenance, 
and  the  hands;  or  rather  their  productions,  tones,  looks,  and  gestures. 

By  the  tones,  or  modulations  of  the  human  voice,  the  various  sen- 
timents and  passions  of  the  human  mind  are  expressed. 

As  Mechanics  have  been  defined,  **  the  Geometry  of  motion,*'  so 
accent,  emphasis,  and  pauses,  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  Geometry 

^    -  ■  ^         . 

*  «  A  poet  must  derive  his  cfaarticter  from  natorey  not  fixran  trt'* 
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or  Mechanical  part  of  the  arts  of  reading  and  speaking;  the  mere 
sense  or  meaning  of  an  author  being  communicated  by  them,  while  the 
spirit  and  energy  of  the  sentiments  can  only  be  conveyed  by  the  va- 
rious tones,  or  inflexions  of  the  voice.  A  correct  acquaintance,  there- 
fore, with  them,  and  a  just  observance  of  them,  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  essential  branches  of  Elocution.  Accent  aflfects  only  letters  and 
syllables;  emphasis  *  only  words;  but  tones  affect  sentences,  para- 
graphs, and  sometimes  the  whole  of  a  discourse. 

Language  is  the  dress  of  thought,  and  the  .mind  of  man  communi- 
cating its  ideas,  is  in  a  continual  state  of  activity,  emotion,  or  agitation, 
from  the  different  effects  which  those  ideas  produce  in  the  speaker. 
The  object  of  such  communication,  however,  is  not  merely  to  express 
the  ideas f  but  also  the  ^jScrcnt/eeHngs,  which  they  excite  in  him  who 
utters  them ;  there  must,  therefore,  be  other  signs  than  mere  words  to 
manifest  those  feelings.  Language  should  not  only  convey  the  dictates 
of  the  understanding,  but  the  emotions  of  the  heart.  As  the  commu- 
nication of  these  internal  feelings  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  our 
social  intercourse,  the  Author  of  nature  did  notsleave  the  invention  of 
the  language  of  emotion  to  man,  but  impressed  it  himself  on  our  na- 
ture, in  the  same  manner  as  he  has  on  the  rest  of  the  animal  world, 
all  of  which  express  their  various  feelings  by  various  tones*  Ours, 
indeed,  from  the  superior  rank  we  hold  in  the  great  scale  of  creation, 
are  in  a  high  degree  more  comprehensive,  as  there  is  not  an  act  of  the 
mind,  an  exertion  of  t!\e  fancy,  nor  an  emotion  of  the  heart,  which  has 
not  its  peculiar  tone^  or  note  of  the  vdce,  by  which  it  is  to  be  expressed, 
and  which  is  suited  exactly  to  the  degree  of  internal  feeling:  and  it  is 
chiefly  in  the  proper  use  of  those  tones,  that  the  life,  spirit,  beauty, 
V  and  harmony  of  delivery  consist 

This  correct  and  natural  language  of  the  heart  is  not  so  difficult  to 
be  attained  as  may  at  first  view  be  imagined.  If  we  properly  consider 
and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  author's  sentiments,  as  well  as  into  the 
meaning  of  his  words,  and  endeavour  to  consider  them  our  own,  we 
shall  not  fail  to  deliver  the  words,  in  natural  and  properly  varied 
tones:  for  there  are  few  people,  who  have  not  accurate  use  of  accent, 
emphasis,  pauses,  and  tones  (which  are  four  of  the  indispensable  prin- 
ciples of  good  reading)  when  they  utter  their  own  sentiments  in  com- 
mon conversation,  particularly  if  the  subject  be  in  any  degree  interest- 
ing to  them.  A  man  who  is  earnest  in  communicating  anything  to 
another,  who  is  animated  by  anger,  agitated  by  fear,  or  is  under  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  any  of  the  passions,  requires  no  exertion  to  ex- 
press those  passions,  but  will  naturally,  indeed,  unavoidably  communi- 
cate his  feelings  with  appropriate  tones,  looks,  and  gestures.  That^ 
all  have  not  the  same  use  of  them  in  reading  alhid  the  sentiments  of 
others,  is  to  be  imputed,  first,  to  the  want  of  interest  m  the  subje<ae; 
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and  secondly,  to  the  very  defective  and  erroneous  manner  in  which  the 
irt  of  reading  is  generally  taught;  whereby  all  the  various,  natural, 
expressive  tones  of  speech,  are  suppressed,  and  a  few  artificial,  un- 
meaning notes  are  substituted  for  thera.  Hence  the  dull,  uninteresting, 
monotonous,  or  canting  style  of  reading  which  so  generally  prevails, 
and  is  of  course,  so  generally  offensive  and  disgusting. 

Did  readers,  in  general,  employ  the  same  colloquial  tones  in  ex- 
pressing the  sentiments  of  others,  which  tliey  use  in  expressing  their 
own,  all  these  disagreeable  properties  would  be  avoided. 

The  influence  of  looks,  with  regard  to  expression,  is  thus  beautifully 
portrayed  by  Tliomson,  in  his  description  of  the  mutual  affection  ctf 
Celadon  and  Amelia: 

"  Alone  amid  the  shades, 

Still  in  harmonious  intercourse  they  liv'd 
The  rural  day,  and  talk'd  the  flowing  heart> 
Or  sigh'd,  and  looked  unutterable  tilings." 

The  Divine  Author  of  our  religion,  "  who  knew  what  was  in  matf,'' 
reproved  Uie  perfidy  of  his  boasting  Apostle  Peter,  not  with  words, 
but  with  a  look  that  agonised  his  soul.  After  the  third  denial  of  him, 
we  are  told  that  "  the  Lord  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter;  and  Peter 
remembered  the  words  that  Jesus  had  spoken  unto  him,  before  the 
cock  crow  twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice ;  and  he  went  out  and 
wept  bitterly."  It  was  such  a  look  as  was  able  to  melt  and  to  conVen 
the  soul.  That  erne  piercing  glance  recalled  him  to  virtue  and  to  re- 
pentance: it  awakened  his  love,  his  faith,  his  constancy,  and  causeci 
the  streams  of  penitent  sorrow  to  flow  abundantly. 

When  we  consider  that  in  a  correct  and  graceful  speaker  all  his 
tones  are  to  be  accompanied  by  suitable  looks  and  gestures,  not  only 
adapted  in  the  justest  proportion  to  give  due  force  to  the  sentiment, 
but  regulated  also  in  such  a  way  as  to  appear  graceful,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  true  oratory  is  so  httle  known  among  us ;  because  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  have  been  so  little  studied  and  taught.  And,  mdeed, 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  arriving  at  perfection  in  it,  without  previous 
applicatkn  and  instruction,  cannot  be  more  clearly  evinced,  than  by  the 
very  few  instances  which  appear  at  the  bar,  in -the  pulpit,  or  even  on 
the  stage,  where  oratory  is  the  chief  object,  and  business  of  the  profes- 
faGSL  This  defic^ncy  chiefly  arises  from  the  general  practice  of  de» 
voting  the  whole  time  and  attention  of  our  youth  to  the  cultivation  of 
vjritten  language,  leaving  the  characteristic  and  noble  powers  of 
speech  altogether  to  the  direction  of  chance,  and  the  impulse  of 
nature. 

How  different  w#  the  conduct  of  the  ancients,  who  considered 
MocutioTiy  one  of  the  most  important,  and  indispensable  parts  of  Edu- 
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qation!  Eloquence  was  by  them  so  much  cultivated  and  esteemed,  that 
it  was  made  the  province  of  the  Muse,  and  ccmsidered  as  under  a  divina 
patronage. 

•  '  «  Gfaiis  cledtt  ore  rotundo 

Musa  loqui."— —        Hob.  ak.  po. 

Among  numberless  other  instances  of  its  astonishing  influence,  when 
we  are  told  of  the  eloquence  of  the  celebrated  Cyrenian  Philosopher, 
we  are  assured,  that  in  describing  the  miseiies  of  human  life,  he 
had  power  to  drive  his  hearers  to  despair,  and  that  many  of  them  ac- 
tually sought  for  refuge  in  death ;  nay,  that  Ptolemy  found  himsejf  ob- 
liged to  prohibit  such  subjects,  that  his  kingdom  might  not  be  depopu- 
lated. Such  an  effect  as  this  justly  astonishes  us,  and  we  must  either 
look  upon  the  thing  itself  as  a  fiction,  or  seek  for  the  cause  in  some 
rhetorical  powers  and  excellencies,  which  modnm  orators  do  not  pos- 
sess. If- it  be  a  fiction,  then  everything  else  that  is  extraordinary  in 
antiquity,  may  be  deemed  a  fiction ;  for,  this  is  recorded  by  Laertius, 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  cited  by  Valerius  Maximus.  If  it  be  not  a 
fiction,  thtn  it  must  unavoidably  be  re  fenced  to  some  superior  power  in 
ancient  Eloquence. 

Cicero  tfeUs  us,  that  Caius  Gracchus,  when  he  spoke  in  public,  was 
nlways  attended  by  a  musician,  with  an  ivory  flute,  whose  business  it 
was  to  assist  him  in  the  regulation  of  his  voice-    Such  an  attendant 
would,  I  imagine,  very  much  perplex  and  distress  a  modern  speaker. 
("To  be  concluded  in  our  next  *  J 


TRAVELS FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

LEir^BRS  FROM  GENEVA  AND  FSANCBy 

Vrittpi  during  a  reiidence  of  between  two  and  three  years  in  different  parts  qfth^e. 

catpitrietf  and  addrejtted  to  a  lady  in  Vir^nia. 

LETTER  LXIIL 

If  I  could  conduct  you  homewards  with  me  from  the  Thuille- 
ries,  to  the  Rue  dc  la  Feme  des  Mathurins,  you  would  find  us  com- 
fortably lodged  in  as  much  retirement  from  the  noise  and  biustle;, 

•  "  To  her  lov'd  Greeks  tlie  Muse  indulgent  gave, 
"  To  her  lov'd  Greeks  with  greatness  to  conceive; 
"  And  in  sublimer  tone  their  language  raise."     Fa4Nci5.     • 
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of  the  city,  as  if  we  were  in  a  country  town  of  New  England, 
Our  house  is  small,  but -convenient ;  and  with  the  kitchen  and  the 
porter's  lodge,  and  the  porte  cochere,  and  the  Court-yiird,  has 
the  appearance  of  a  Hotel  in  miniature.  The  office  of  porter, 
at  a  pubHc  hotel,  is  generally  filled  by  some  inferior  tradesman, 
who  can  by  pulling  a  string,  raise  the  bolt  without  moving  from 
his  seat,  or  his  shop-board;  but  in  private  houses  he  is  a  servant 
do  stationed  as  to  attend  the  gate,  and  whose  business  it  is  to  sweep 
out  the  rooms  and  staircase,  and  to  rub  the  floors  every  morning; 
they  are  so  frequently  from  Switzerland,  that  the  words  porter 
and  Swiss,  are  become  synonymous;  ours,  however,  is  a  Sa- 
voyard, wlio  having  wandered  at  a  very  early  age  from  his  na- 
tive mountains,  and  swept  chimnies,  and  cleaned  shoes,  and  gone 
of  errands,  and  practised  all  the  various  modes  of  living,  which 
his  nation  seems  in  possession  of  in  Paris,  is  now  settled  down 
for  life  as  a  porter,  contented  to  get  his  victuals,  and  about  twelve 
pounds  a  year.  Our  coachman  is  a  man  advanced  in  life,  with  a 
very  grave  countenance,  and  a  head  nicely  powdered.  He  would 
not  upon  any  account  mount  the  coachbox  of  a  morning,  before 
two  enormous  curls,  which  he  wears  at  the  sides,  were  completely 
arranged,  and  he  declared  to  me  upon  his  veracity,  that  this 
article  of  his  toilette  cost  him  full  sixty  sous  a  quarter.  Our 
cook  also  must  be  introduced  to  your  acquaintance ;  not  Dame 
Leonarde  of  immortal  memory,  nor  Dame  Jacintha  whose  ra- 
gouts were  so  perfect,  understood  the  business  of  the  kitchen 
better,  but  she  has  other  talents  which  would  have  qualified  her 
for  a  distinguished  place  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Sicilian  Nobleman, 
and  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  overlook  her  accompts  very  re- 
gularly every  day.  We  have  a  valet  de  place  also,  who  has  all 
the  merit  those  sort  of  people  ever  have ;  he  has  his  favourites 
among  the  tradesmen,  and  levies,  I  presume,  a  small  contribu- 
tion at  our  expense.  A  water  carrier  keeps  the  house  well  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  since  the  invention  of  filtrating  fountainS| 
the  Seine  water  is  as  good  as  that  of  your  best  springs  at  the 
mountains.  A  part  of  Paris  is  supplied  with  this  necessary  of 
life  by  the  powers  of  the  steam  engine  of  Chailcot,  the  practica- 
bility of  which  was  a  cause  of  discussion  for  the  wits  of  Paris,  for 
Mirabeau  and  Beaumarchais  among  the  rest,  till  their  attention 
was  called  off  to  objects  which  have  not  been  productive  of  such 
general  utility.     There  is  a  great  deal  yet  to  bo-described  on  the 
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T    .    ■    I  ,      I   ■  ^  I-  ix-- 

North  side  oT  the  river;  all  the  places  of  public  aniusemeiU  are 
tbere,  aod  of  these  I  inu3t  give  you  some  account;  but  we  will 
first  make  an  excursion  to  the  other  side^  at  the  South  Eas^ert)  ^ 
extremity  of  the  city.    Let  me  request  you  therefore  to  jretura^ 
to  your  plan  of  Paris,  and  to  draw  a  line»  or  stretch  a  thread  froni; 
the  Southern  extremity  of  the  Thuilleries,  to  the  Lua^en^^ourgt 
which  you  will  easily  find ;  a  continuation  of  the  line  >irjill  sU'iM 
the  Rue  St.  Jaques,  at  the  English  Benediaioes;  another^  at 
an  obtuse  angle,  will  carry  you  to  the  Gobelim   manufactory, 
hence  the  Hue  St.  Marcel  will  conduct  you  to  the  ancient  and 
DOW  obscure  church  of  St.  Medard,  and  you  will  afterwards  pass 
along  the  Rue  Neuve  d'Orleans,  to  the  Garden  of  Plants.    From 
the  Garden  of  Plants  we  will  return  homewards  by  the  Rue  St. 
Victor,  and  the  place  Marbert,  and  across  the  island  of  the  city, 
where  the  ancient  palace  of  Justice,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Me- 
tropolitan church  of  Notre  Dame,  on  the  other,  will  deserve  our 
attention  as  we  pass :  having  crossed  tp  the  Quai  Voltaire,  the 
line  soon  brings  you  to  the  Rue  des  Pelits  Augustins,  and  shortly 
after  to  the  ancient  abbey  of  that  name :  this  street,  des  Petits 
Augustins,  was  formerly  a  canal,  that  divided  the  Scholar's  mea- 
dow, where  Sully  describes  himself  as  having  exposed  hb  life  in 
BO  careless  a  manner,  after  the  death  of  Madame  de  Rqsny ;  at 
the  upper  end  of  it  stands  the  former  convent  of  Augustin  monks 
where  all  the  monuments  and  other  pieces  of  ornamental  sculp- 
ture, which  could  be  saved  from  the  ruin  of  the  churches  during 
the  madness  of  the  revolution,  have  been  deposited;  these  curious 
relics  of  ancient  art,  and  memorials  of  distinguished  persons  are  " 
hece  arranged  in  different  apartments,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive antiquity,  and  one  has  the -satisfaction  to  trace  the  progress 
ef  sculpture  through  the  course  of  many  succeeding  centuries; 
when  the  tombs  at  St.  Qennis  were  opened,  the  pretence  was  to 
make  use  of  the  leaden  coffins,  which  had  been  accumulated 
there  in  so  many  ages,  for  the  purpose  of  war,  but  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  wretches  who  then  governed,  was  to  lower  the  Regal 
Character,  in  the  estimation  of  the  nation  by  this  last  insult:  for- 
tunately, with  all  their  desire  to  destroy,  the  greater  part  of  the 
monuments  were  preserved,  and  arc  now  here;  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  sculpture,  in  those  pieces  which  were  meant  to  re- 
present the  earlier  kings,  is  very  smalt  indeed.    Clovis,  Chilperic, 
and  Clotaire,  arc  so  many  blocks  of  mishapen  stone,  in  which 
Vol.  I.  *^  CO 
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there  Is  at  best,  but  a  rtide  hnitadon  of  the  htiman  figure;  it ' 
this  kist^  who,  as  he  Mt  himtelf  dying,  was  heard  to  exchiitti, 
<<  And  "who  is  this  mighty  God  of  Heaven,  that  can^at  bis  plea- 
suic,  remove  the  gre*atest, monarch  upon  earth?**  For  so  this'tum* 
barlan  supposed  himself.  The  statue  of  St.TLouis,  hcy#oif«r,  issotne- 
•whui  better;  it  is  formed,  indeed,  like  the  others,  of  very  ordiiiRf  jr 
stone,  and  the  features  are  considerably  defaced,  t)Ut  in  this  rude 
representation,  and  after  a  lapse  of  six  centuries,  there  is  an  «ir 
of  goodness  and  simplicity,  and  more  of  countenance,  than  I 
could  ever  discover  in  many  of  the  master-pieces  of  Grecian 
art.    The  leaden  saint  upon  his  hat,  and  the  air  of  cunning  and 
malignity  areexpi^ssive  of  Louis  XI ;  the  guat^ds  of  this  wretched 
tyt*ant  watching  day  and  night  over  his  person,  and  the  -wMi  of 
his  castle  covered  with  iron  spikes,  and  his  locking  about  so 
anxiously  in  his  last  moments  for  some  earthly  mediator  between 
heaven  and  himself,  M^otrM  prevent  any  succeeding  monarch)  we 
tnight  suppose,  ^tattv  giving  way  to  those  suspicions,  and  to  that 
implacable  resentment,  whicti  rendered  the  latter  part  of  the 
Teign  of  I^ouis  so  fttal  to  his  subjects ;  but  man  will  not  be'  bene- 
fitted by  the  experience  of  others;  the  face  of  Lomls  XIT,  is  that 
of  an  emaciated  old  man,  but  I  considered  it  with  great  attention 
and  respect;  it  was  he  w*io  said,  upon  being  txAd  that  tlie  Pari- 
sians ridiculed  his  mode  of  living,  I  had  rather  they  shoald lan^^ 
at  my  parsimony  and  simplicity,  than  be  made  to  we^  by  my 
oppression  and  tyranny.    The  Historian  of  his  life  sftys,  he  might 
have  lived  many  years  longer,  had  he  not  in  order  to  please  his 
young  wife,  the  beautiful  Mary  of  England,  so  materially  altered 
his  mode  of  living.     He  had  always  been  accustomed  to-^aeat 
eight;  but  he  now  dined  at  noon,  and  instead  of  going  f»  bed  at 
the  good  old  hour  of  six,  he  would  frequently  sit  up  till  near*  nid- 
night.     It  would  lead  us  frequently  into  error,  I  know,  to  apply 
the  system  of  Lavater  upon  every  occasion,  but  Richelieu^  though 
supported  by  Religion,  and  with  Science  Weeping  at  his  feett  and 
in  the  attitude  of  a  dying inan,  discovers  a  proud  and  domineering 
spirit  in  his  <:ountenance,  while  there  is  soipething  yielding  and 
compliant  in  the  air  and  attitude  of  bis  successor  Maeerin.    Tou 
will  see  in  Volt^re's  Louis  XIV,  what  immense  sums  of  money 
this  last  left  behind  him;  one  of  his  modes  of  amassing,  was 
to  buy  up  the  engagements  of  the  government,  which  he  kneW' 
bow  to  depress  the  price  of,  and  to  pay  himself  the  full  oomimd 
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value  from  the  Rx>yal  Treasury.    Another  of  i|ie  disiinguished 
lAioUters-  of  France,  whose  statue  i»  seen  here  at  full  length  U 
ImPUvqiS}  io  whose  countenance)  and  in  the  awellipg  of  whose 
upper  lip  there  is  a-  grqat  deal  of<  character  expressed.    I  accom<- 
panted  the  administrator  of  the  museum^  as  he  is^  called*  ui> 
staira»  and  he  theoe  showed  me  in  a-clpset  the.hust  of  Loujis  XV;, 
wi$Q  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  time> 
ifitbithoseof  thelateking^  and  of  the  unfortunate  Mja.ria  Antoinettei. 
in  whose  air  there  is  a  great  deal  of  energy  and  animation r  she   , 
appearfty  as  she  really  was,  every  way  superior  to  Madame  de 
JIajeTji  whqse  bust  is  in  the  same  closet ;  this  last  was  a  handsome 
woman,  but  her  beauty  has  an  insipidity  of  expression,  only  fitted^ 
{pr  the  Uafam^    There  i&  a  garden  annexed  to  the  Mu8eum> 
which  cootaiiiB  among  other  tombs,  that  of  Ahelard  and  Eloisa, 
wthich  was  brought  from  Paracletei  but  the  bones  of  these  un^ 
h^ipgy  lovers  are  in  a  box  above  stairs,  with  a  partitipn.  between 
them*,  such  as  became  the  piety  of  a  prior,  and  the  sanctity  of  a 
holy  abbess.    This  decent  auention  to.  the  poor  remains  of  twa   . 
peraone,  who  lived  so  m^ny  years  ago,  and  whose  lives  were  of 
sa  little  impcurtaDce  to  society,  ia  one  of  the  most  splendid 
UiunphA  o€  EngHsh  Poetry.     There  is  soo^thing  extremely 
solemn  ki  thb  assemblage  of  kings,  stiUesmen,  and  soldiers,  of 
great  ladies  distinguished  once  either  for  their  beauty,  or  their 
Ivlgfa  birth,  and  of  magistrates,  and  men  o{  letters  ;^  it  seems  an 
enblaia  of  a  future  slate,  in  which  all  ranks  and  generations  wiU 
lie  cett&MMuied:  the  mean  neighbourhood  of  some  of  th^se— of 
FiroD  and  VoHaire,  for  instance,  reqaii>ded  me  of  tha^t  passage  in 
Pope's  Windsor  Castle,  wiiere  tie  describes  one  common  tomb 
as  reeeimg  those  whom  the  same  couBtry  could  no(  formerly 
contain: 

**  And  by  his  side  the  much  feared  Edward  »leep«.»* 

It  is  at  the  a«me  time  highly  gratifying  to  trace  the  progress  of 
sculpture  through  so  many  centuries,  and  to  observe  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  dress.  The  stifif  stays,  and  long  waists 
of  former  days,  are  still  more  frightful,  I  think,  in  stone,  than  in 
colours.  The  art  of  sculpture  took  its  rise  among  the  fine  forms, 
am^  in  the  fine  climate  of  ancient  Greece;  thence  it  passed 
to  their  conquerors  the  Romans;  but  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  together  with  every  eminent  artist,  and  every  valua- 
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ble  production  of  former  limes  under  Constantine,  and  the  inroads 
of  barbarians  afterwards,  put  an  end  to  the  art  in  Rome,  while 
the  zeal  of  the  image-breaking  kings,  and  the  prevalence  of  the 
Mahometan  religion  were  fatal  to  it  in  the  East.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  revived  in  France  linder  St.  Louis,  and  to  have  attained 
its  utmost  perfection  there,  before  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  when 
the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  antiquity  were  neglected,  for  Ima- 
ginary caste  and  IbIsc  dignity.  What  effect  the  Revolution  may 
have  had  upoi)  this,  and  upon  the  sbter  art  of  painting,  does  not 
«eem  yet  decided.  There  have  becn''some  eminent  painters^  and 
among  the  rest  David  has  been  much  spoken  of,  but  I  think  the 
figures  of  his  pictures  exaggerated,  and  the  colouring  fidae; 
every  object  of  them  seemed  tinged  with  yellow ;  as  to  sculpture, 
the  art  is  too  expensive  to  be  suctessfully  patronized  by  a  govern- 
ment, which,  with  a  most  splendid  court,  an  immense  army,  a 
number  of  needy  dependants  to  provide  for,  and  a  fleet  to  create, 
is  extremely  limited  in  hs  pecuniary  resources,  and  borrows  no 
money,  but  by  anticipating  on  the  next  year's  revenue,  and  at  the 
rate  of  nine  per  cent.  A  figure  &s  large  as  life  costs  nearly  600/. 
Such  at  least  was  the  information  given  me  by  one  of  theaost 
eminent  sculptors,  whom  I  found  li^ng  at  the  ancient  Sorbonne: 
he  informed  me  at  the  same  time,  that  having  contracted  for  a 
statue  with  the  former  Royal  government,  for.  which  he  was  to 
receive  550/.  he  had  delivered  it  to  their  successors  in  the  ^  time 
of  Jacobinism,  and  that  the  value  pdd  him  in  the  depreciated  as- 
signats  amounted  to  12  livres.  I  did  not  neglect,  as  you  may  very 
well  suppose,  that  comer  of  the  Museum,  where  ?ire  the  monu- 
mental busts  of  the  most  eminent  poets ;  Racine,  the  Virgil  of 
the  French  language;  Moliere,  and  La  Fontaine,  tb  whom  no 
poets  of  any  age  or  country,  can  be  compared;  and  Boileau,  who 
may  be  compared  to  Pope,  are  placed  as  they  deserved  to  be,  in 
conspicuous  stations.  This  last  with  the  correctness  of  Pope, 
with  more  delicacy  of  expression,  and  at  least  as  much  genius, 
had  the  difficult  part  to  fill  of  a  courtier,  who  depends  upon  the 
regard  of  a  monarch,  the  vainest  of  mankind,  and  yet  wishes  to 
retain  the  reputation  of  integrity,  and  freedom  of  speech;  upon 
being  told  once  by  a  person,  who  vmhed  to  overrule  his. objec- 
tions to  some  literary  production,  that  the  king  had  already  de- 
clared himself  to  be  of  a  diff'erent  opinion ;  God  forbid,  Sir,  said 
Boileau>  that  his  majesty  should  ever  understand  these  thioga  as 
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-well  as  I  do;  and  when  he  was  put  to  a  still  harder  trial,  when  the 
king  showed  him  sotne  lines  he  had  just  composed,  and- asked  his 
opinion  of  them:  nothing  Sir,  was  his  answer,  nothing  is  impos- 
sible to  your  majesty,  you  wisJied  to  write  bad  verse,  and  you 
have  succeeded.  I  should  be  sorry  that  the  collection  which 
Ibrms  this  Museum  should  be  broken  up,  as  it  is  reputed  to  be  the 
intention  of  government  in  order  to  restore  the  different  monu- 
vients  to  the  churches,  they  were  taken  from ;  to  me  it  is  far 
more  interesting  than  any  other  exhibition  in  Paris,  and  I  am 
much  mistaken,  if  the  yoimg^  men  of  various  nations,  who  visit 
the  curiosities  of  the  capital  of  France,  do  not  leave  this  ancient 
monastery  with  impressions  far  more  conducive  to  morality,  than 
those  which  are  made  by  the  irregular  gods  and  naked  goddesses  of 
Ancient  Greece,  at  the  Louvre.  The  next  object  deserving  of 
your  attention  along  the  line  we  have  traced,  is  the  ancient  Abbey 
of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  which  having  been  originally  a  temple 
of  Isis,  or  of  Ceres,  was  afterwards  a  convent  of  Benedictine 
nonkfi  with  great  estates,  and  fortified  for  defence  like  an  im- 
mense citadelt  until  the  increase  of  Paris  brought  it  within  the 
w«lls;  it  is  now  the  residence  of  a  Traiteur,  and  the  principle 
ofiice  for  procuring  post-horses^  and  a  part  is  still  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  a  military  prison;  it  was  here  in  part  that  those 
shoddng  scenes  were  perpetrated  in  92,  whicl)  I  shall  not 
shock  you  witli  a  recital  of.  When  Henry  the  IVth  surprized  the 
suburbs  in  1 589,  he  went  up  into  the  steeple  of  the  Abbey  church 
to  take  a  better  view  of  the  town,  attended  by  a  single  monk,  and 
declared  when  he  got  down  again,  that  the  idea  of  Jaques  Cle- 
iBent,  and  of  his  knife,  had  haunted  his  imagination  at  finding 
himself  alone  with  a  monk,  in  so  retired  a  place.  Following  the 
liney  you  leave  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Sulpice  on  the  right ;  it 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Paris,  and  appears  to  much  greater 
advantage  since  the  seminary  has  been  taken  down :  on  the  left 
where  the  streets— and  of  the  Petits  Bourbon  meet,  stood  the  hotel 
of  that  implacable  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  who  never  forgave 
Henry  HI,  for  having  spoken  contemptuously  of  her  person. 
The  Luxembourg,  where  I  may  now  suppose  you  arrived,  is  a 
large  and  handjK)me  palace;  it4A  built  by  Mary  of  Medicis,  in 
the  best  style  of  Italian  architecture;  it  was  formprly  the  resi- 
dence of  Monsieur,  now  Louis  the  XVIII;  the  garden  which 
h^  been  enlarged  by  a  portion  of  what  was  once  the  garden  of 
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the  Ckmrtf  eux,  afibrdB  a  dolighlltil  walk;  it  appears  larger  thiii 
that  of  tiie  Tbinllerm^  thoaf^h  not  ao  splendid.  The  pakioe  serFOii^ 
during-  the  tiine  of  Robaapieret  as  a  pii9Q%  and  ymi  muy  bam 
seen  b»  the  works  of  Miss  WilliaiBs>  a  very  interesting  account 
of  her  detentnxi  there,  and  of  her  conversatbn  with  Silevy  and 
olherS)  who  were  confined  in  a  room  adjoining  hei«9  and  hen 
sistefs.    The' Directory  resDored  it  in  some  measuxe  to  the  ori- 
ginal pnrpoae^  for  which  it  was  built,  and  resided  there  during 
their  administratiea ;  it  is  now  partly  in  poeeession  of  Prince 
Josepby  and  partly  assigned  lx>  the  use  of  the  conversstive  Senatet 
who  sit  there  occasionally  in  a  very  haadsome  room«  and  to  as  little 
purpose  as  the  tribunes  do  in  theirs:  A  noble  stair  ease  leads  up 
to  their  hall}  and  the  whole  of  the  ascent  is  lined  with  the  statuea. 
of  such  generals  as  have  died  during  the  revolution.     The  first 
husband  of  the  Empress,  the  Count  de  Beauhamois,  is  among 
the  number,  though  he  peiished  by  the  guillotine,  and  is  placed 
next  to  the  door  at  which  the  Empress  enters,  wheft  she  attends 
as  usual  to  the  opening  of  the  sessions :  such  a  figure  must  I 
should  think,  excite  some  strange  ideas  in  her  mind,  when  she 
passes  so  close  to  it ;  he  was  a  man  of  &shion  and  quality,  and 
lived  a  great  deal  at  court,  which  accounts  for  the  fticility  wilk 
which  his  widow  has  been  able  to  accommodate  herself  to  the 
etiquette   of  her  new  situation.     She  very  narrowly  escaped 
sharing  the  fate  of  her  husband,  and  owed  her  safety  in  all  proba- 
bility to  her  personal  attractions.    Their  son  who  has  beep  lately 
married  to  the  princess  of  Bavaria,  was,  fortunately  for  him,*  over- 
looked, but  his  friends  to  remove  him  still  more  from  observa- 
tion, bound  him  apprentice  to  a  joiner,  who  was  a  hard  master> 
and  used  frequently  to  chastise  him;  he  is  now  regent  of  Italy^ 
but  might  at  this  moment  have  been  at  work  upon  a  table  or  a 
chBir,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honorie,  had  not  his  mother  attracted  the 
■  attention  of  a  Corsican  officer,  who  thought,  and  who  thought 
•  rigbt^that  he  might  make  his  fortune  by  marrying  her.  The  palace 
of  the  Luxembourg  has  been  long  famous  for  the  valuable  pic- 
tures it  contains  in  two  spacious  galleries,  and  to  those  of  Rubens, 
and  of  Vemet,  have  been  latel^dded  several  distinguished  pro- 
ductions of  modern  masters,  alB|)articu1ar]y  of  I9avid.     Those 
of  Rubens,  which  arc  twenty-four  in  number,  comprise  the  his- 
tory of  Mary  of  Medici,  from  her  birth  to  her  reconciliation  with 
her  son,  which  I  believe,  forms  the  subject  of  the.  last  picture. 
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Had  the  painter  contkuied  ber  ymtory^iht  jweald  iMtve  fennd  it 
miff  dlfieult  to  soften  the  tohaequent  aceiiee  of  it  into  enflhifi|^ 
tiko' compliment.  She  was  driren  from  court.by  tho  intrigues  of 
him  whom  she  had  placed  about  4he;peratin  of  her  aonyand  died 
«t  a  dis«ance  from  Fnoice, -after  p»6ii^;-maD)r  years  in  exile,  and 
ehnost  in  warn.  I  have  heard  the  wo«kiB  of  Rubens  much  ex- 
tolled, by,  all  who  could  pretend  to  appreeieae  thdr  ment,  and  the 
execetion  must  strike  every  one  as  .admirahle;  but  there  is  a 
mixture  of  i^egory  and  history,  of  Paganiam  luid  Chsisttanity, 
of  truth  and  fiction,  which  the  understanding  rcYolts  at:  there  ere 
Ideas  which  the  mind  admits  of  in  Poetry,  and  to  which  the  ima- 
ginaiion  ni  some  measure,  eten  gives  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name,'  that  should  never  enter  into  the>compositiafi  of  a  picture. 
When  Goldsmith  says, 

"  Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise,** 

he  conveys  an  agreeable  idea  to  the  mind,  but  how  wmald  it  he 
possible  for  a  psonter  to  express  as  much  wilhout  violatiDg  Ihe 
rules  of  propriety  and  common  sense  ?  At  the  flight  of  the  holy 
fiunily  into  Egypt,  we  readily  admit  them  to  have  been  under  the 
peculiar  guidance  of  Providence,  but  the  same  subject,  all-sacred 
as  it  is,  is  rendered  almost  Judicrous  by  the  ^representation  of  a 
great,  stout,  well-made,  broad-shouldered  angel,  who  walks  be- 
fore, and  leads  the  ass  by  a  halter.  Mary  of  Medici,  had  a  hand- 
some face,  but  was  clumsy  in  her  person,  nor  is  it  possible  to 
conceive  a  more  unbecoming  dress  than  the  one  the  painter  gives 
bert  had  the  taste  of  Rubens  been  improved  by  the  models  of 
ancient  times,  as  that  of  David  has  been,  these  pictures  excel- 
lent ae  they  ave,  would  atiUhave^been  more ngreeabla  to  loqkat. 
The  establishroent  of  the  English  Benedictines  .was  .never  vecf 
considerable,  and  only  remarkable  formerly  for  the  body  of 
James  II,  which  was  kept  unburied  by  these  good  fathers;  they 
hope4  that  the  time  would  come,  when  a  restoration  in  England) 
might  enable  them  to  convey  it  V^lth  becomiog  pomp  to  the  vauU 
of  Henry  VII,  in  Westminster  Abbey;  their  property  shared  thp 
fate  of  other  church  property  during  the  revolution,  and  their 
place  of  worship  has  been  converted  into  an  ordinary  dwelling- 
house  ;  the  few  of  the^  fathers  that  remain  subsist  upon  a  small  pen- 
sion  allowed  by  the  government,  I  went  into  the  Traitcur's  who 
formerly  kept  an  eating-house,  at  which  they  sometimes  dined, 
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and  foKOidcwm  of  tlrttntbetet  thliigeotWmatiiiilbnnod  mei  that  the 
Prtor^  who  vm  lirnid^FWiced  in  ttf^i  thd  very  nifimi)  had  cmned 
lihnself  to  be  reitioved  to  a  houiie  in  the  neighbourhood^  from  the 
-window  of  which  he  might  every  day  behold)  their  former  church. 
He  confirmed  to  me  the  repoft»  which  1  bad  heard»  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  aUowing  the-  Cardinal  of  York  a  pemioB  of  4000/L 
•^yMft  ftodhia  Jaeobiliam  releoted  ao  fiir,  at  to  make  him  aUow 
itHkraa ttrgo^daeiioiw  I  have coDTersed  witli an  old  Scotch  gen^ 
tlMMiiiifionthis  siAjecty  and  hare  seen  the  tears  run  down  his 
cheeks  in  speaking  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Stuarts,  and  of  this 
very  act  of  bounty,  which  had  become  necessary  to  the  decent 
aubsislence  of  the  chief  of  the  family.  We  have  become  so 
philosophical  in  these  more  improved  times,  and  particularly  ia 
America^  that  we  smile  at  the  umpUcity  of  thoae^  who  can  be 
actuated  by  a  fond  attachment  to  the  person  and  &mily  of  a  first 
magistrate,  and  it  is  certain  that  there  may  exist  a  sentiment  oF 
patriotism,  which  Is  hr  more  dignified:  I  question;  however,  if 
this  last  exists  to  the  degree  it  ought  among  us^  and  it  is  melan- 
choly to  think  how  little  there  is  of  the  first. 


VINDICATION  OF  MACCHIAVELLI. 

FOa  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

AifONC  the  innumerable  errors,  which,  in  despite  of  the  Powers  of  Kea- 
son  and  Philosophy,  continue,  by  a  sort  of  spell,  to  cajole  mankind,  may  be 
reckoned  that  spirit  of  FmUc  Crttieism,  so  current  hi  the  Republic  of  Let- 
ters .  In  pcffect  tbiaMoka  to  the  enduoitment  of  Absurdity,  men  hare  lon^ 
-since  laid  itdcrwn,  as  a  kind  of  aiiom,  or  first  principle,  in  speaking  of  the 
abaraoter  of  Nroov^AS  Maohiatel,  to  describe  that  celebrated  writer  as 
a  Despot  in  Politics,  and  as  a  Deist  In  Religion.  The  very  reverse  Is  legiti- 
mate truth.  His  whole  Hffe  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  topics  interest- 
ing to  Human  Nature.  He  was  an  ardent  fiiend  to  Civil  and  Religious  Li- 
berty ;  justly  understood.  He  iras  a  genuine  Patriot,  and  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian. His  last  moments  attested  the  sincerity  and  the  purity  of  his  princi- 
pfes,  and  all  his  writings,  hberally  interpreted,  are  calcuUted  either  to 
amuse  or  edtfy  his  reader.  We  think  it  was  somedme  in  the  year  1772, 
that  Joseph  Barstti,  a  most  accomplished  Scholar,  the  friend  of  Burke, 
of  Reynolds,  df  Goldssiith,  and  of  JoHNSON,*and  a  man  so  remarkably 
skilled  in  the  genius  of  the  knguage  of  his  own  country,  and  that  of  Eng- 
land, that  the  Doctm  utriruque  lingua  of  Horace  might  be  most  pertinenil y 
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m^Hitd  to  him,  pubtiOied  %  fiae  editka  of  tbe  worfcs  of  ogv  author.  Mr. 
B^tti  was  a  man  too  homeat  and  mtrepid  to  conoeal  truth  and  to  Tamiah 
error.  He  was  moreover,  in  the  strong  sense  of  the  term,  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  and  had  no  local  prejudices,  or  any  other  prejudices,  which  could  taint 
lus  Imagination,  or  bias  his  Judgment.  Our  Italian  Editor, tlierefore,  with  per- 
fect propriety,  describes  Macbiavel  as  aSsharacter  equally  to  be  admired  for 
his  wisdom,  his  probity,  and  his  ingenuity.  Instead  of  defaming  him  as  a  craffy 
Florentine,  with  the  temper  of  Tiberius,  the  dissittolatioii  of  Domitian,  and  the 
perfidy  and  baseness  of  Casa  Borgia,he  is  justly  deficribed  as  an  ^egimt  author, 
a  good  subject,  and  a  sound  politician.  His  writings  are  as  valuable  as  they 
are  voluminous.  He  was  no  less  conspicuous  for  his  Industi7^  than  for  his 
Genius ;  and  from  his  hardy  temperament  of  body,  joined  to  the  intense  ap- 
plication of  his  mind,  his  pages  are  as  lively  and  vigorous  as  their  author.  His 
firm,  undaunted,  and  robust  spirit,  is  every- where  visible.  He  was  of  a 
sttuUotts,  steadfiut,  and  stem  temper.  He  was  adorned  with  all  the  litera* 
tare  of  the  schoob,  and  he  was  animated  with  all  the  spirit  of  a  soldier. 
His  surprising  versatility  of  Genius  was  another  admirable  feature  of  his 
mind.  He  was  not  only  profoundly  skilled  in  History  and  Politics,  but  in 
the  Art  of  War  he  appears  versed  to  a  degree  which  would  not  disgrace 
a  Xekophon,  a  Polybius,  or  a  ChevalIer  Fola&d.  He  was  not  like 
John  Locke,  a  mere  r^foriff^  he  was  a  )^rac//ca/ Politician.  His  opinions 
are  derived  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  witli  the  heart  of  man,  and  his 
mode  of  politically  managing  that  wild  animal  evinces  at  once  his  wisdom, 
his  penetration,  his  acuteness,  aadhisflddiea#> 

In  the  lighter  departments  of  Literature,  he  is  equally  meritorious.  He 
has  bequeathed  us  a  sort  of  Jocose  novel,  the  story  of  jBelphegor,  or  the 
Wedded  Demon,  which,  whether  we  consider  it  with  respect  to  its  rich  vein 
of  invention,  the  gayety  and  drollery  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  perfect  ele<* 
gance  of  the  expression,  not  only  challenges  a  comparison  with  any  tale  in 
BoccAcs,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  a  correct  judge,  is  incomparably  superior 
to  the  productions  of  that  facetious  writer. 

The  life  of  Machiavsl  was  now  studious,  now  sedentary,  and  now 
active.  At  one  time  you  find  him  in  the  cloister  of  the  recluse,  at  another 
in  th^  courts  of  Princes.  He  was  alternately  a  writer  for  the  Press,  a  Se- 
cretary to  the  Republic,  and  an  Ambassador.  He  fathomed  all  the  deptht 
of  that  dark  abyss,  the  human  mind;  and,  by  a  dexterous  use  of  the  extra- 
ordinary talents,  with  which  God  and  Nature  had  endued  him,  he  bridled 
die  spirits  of  the  turbulent,  and  detected  the  machinations  of  the  crafty. 

We  shall  no  longer  detain  the  attention  of  our  reader  from  the  following 
interesting  article,  written  precisely  in  the  tone  of  our  sentiments,  and  fur« 
nished  us  by  a  favourite  friend,  whose  Genius,  Literature,  and  Knowledge 
of  life,  enable  him  to  indite  essays  of  the  first  imprestioih  in  the  language  of 
My  Lord  Thurlow.  To  our  valuable  correspondent  we  shouhl  be  unjust  t 
nay,  we  should  be  unjust  lo  merit  itself,  did  we  not  avow  our  pleasure  in  the 
perusal  of  lucubrations,  which,  he  may  be  assured,  are  not  less  pleasmg  U^ 
tiie  Public,  than  to  the  Editob. 
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Dumalii  quoquo  modo  audita  pro  com/iertis  habeniy  alii -vera  in 
c'(fntrarium  vertunt^  et  gliacit  utrumque  fioateritate. 
*  \  Tacitus. 

Tfti  name  of  Machiavellsm  bus  become  the  pro%'erbial  reproadi 
agakist  profligate  poHcy.  It  is  thus  that  fame  seems  to  avenge  itself 
on  reputation.  If  those  whom  posterity  admires,  have  sometimes  lived 
in  obscnrity,  Uie  objects  of  applause  often  descend  with  their  honours 
reversed,  censured  perhaps  for  imaginary  offences,  or  stigmatized  as 
criminals  for  what  had  gained  them  distinction.  Of  remote  events 
and  characters  our  information  is  indeed  lamentably  imperfect.  But 
the  world  is  always  willing  to  supply  by  faith  the  deficiencies  of  know- 
ledge. It  is  so  much  easier  to  believe  than  to  doubt,  so  much  more 
pleasant  to  reproach  than  to  admire,  that  we  rather  acquiesce  in  some 
easy  common  conviction,  than  perplex  ourselves  with  inquiry.  At  last 
the  cool  indiSerence  ci  ignorance  is  called  the  impartiality  of  time, 
and  fame  is  only  tJ&e  credulity  of  indolence.  Thus  has  it  happened, 
that  the  venal  slave  of  power  is  extolled  as  the  champion  of  a  na- 
tion's freedom,  nor  is  it  the  least  wild  vibration  of  opinion,  Uiat  the 
crimes  of  tyrants  are  forever  associated  with  the  favcnite  and  the  orna- 
ment of  a  free  republic.  The  cause  of  so  strange  a  revolution  is  a  fair 
object  of  curiosity^  and  if  we  cannot  justify  or  excuse  the  offences  of 
Macchiavelli,  we  shall  at  least  be  pardoned  an  attempt  to  retrieve  the 
fallen  character  c^  a  schdar  and  a  statesman. 

Niccolo  Macchiavelli  owes  the  obloquy  which  attends  his  memory, 
to  a  political  work  called  The  Prince,  a  small  treatise,  addressed  to  LfO- 
tf^zo  de  Medici,  the  object  of  which  may  be  defined,  the  means  em- 
ployed by  a  Prince  to  acquire  or  secure  his  authority.  Now  the  arti- 
fices of  government  are  not  always  to  be  reconciled  with  morality ;  and 
the  world  has  visited  on  Macchiavelli  himself,  the  reproaches,  which 
are  justly  due  to  the  vitious  maxims  he  enumerates.  The  Prince,- 
say  its  enemies,  has  taught  how  to  usurp  and  to  maintain  power ;  it 
attempts  to  prove  that  everything  is  justifiable  which  tends  to  ones 
own  aggrandizement;  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  the  duties  of  religion 
may  be  violated,  and  deceit,  and  treachery,  and  perjury,  and  blood- 
shed, employed  with  impunity.  The  tnan,  they  add,  who  can  support 
such  principles,  is  a  monster  of  iniquity,  the  common  enemy  of  heaven 
and  of  mankind.  We  do  not  mean  to  defend  the  obnoxious  maxims  of 
the  Prince ;  were  it  even  possible,  it  would  still  be  superfiuous,  to  vin- 
dicate what  the  author  himself  did  not  intend  to  justify.  But  we  may 
calmly  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  objects  of  Macchiavelli  have  been 
strangely  mismterpreted ;  that  in  developing  the  secrets  of  despotic 
policy,  he  meant,  not  to  teadti,  but  to  warn;  and  that  by  revealing  the 
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Arts  which  tyrants  have  used,  and  will  forever  use,  he  has  left  an  ho- 
nourable monument  of  his  genius,  and  a  useful  lesson  to  ^e  world. 
The  reascus  which  lead  to  this  (pinion,  may  be  chiefly  drawn  from 
th^  work  itself;  from  the  character  of  the  man ;  the  situation  of  the 
timres ; '  the  uiufbrm  tenor  of  his  other  writing ;  and  the  c^Hnions  eiiter«> 
tained  bf  his  cotemporaries,  as  well  as  manf  of  the  most  dlstinguisheA 
scholars  since  his  time. 

That  Macchiavelli  did  not  intend  to  paint  from  fancy  a  model  for 
Prmces,  may  be  safely  inferred  from  many  parts  of  **  The  Prince"* 
itself.  When,  lor  instance,  he  speaks  of  securing  a  newly  acquired 
province,  by  extinguishing  the  blood  o£  its  former  Princes;*  when  he 
says,  the  only  way  of  safely  possessing  a  free  state,  added  t6  your  em- 
pire, is  to  ruin  it;t  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  he  meant  gravely  to 
inculcate  maxims  so  revolting.  There  is  indeed  strong  evidence  for 
asserting,  that  the  treatise  was  actually  presented  to  Clement  VII» 
under  the  title  of  The  Tyrant*  But  exclusive  c^  ^^>  after  dividinf^ 
principalities  mto hereditary,  and  new,^:  he  adds,$  that  the  first  are  the 
eauer  to  be  preserved,  since  a  natural  Prince  has  less  reason,  and  leaa 
necesaty  toofiend;  but  '*  in  nenv  FrincifialiHes^**  he  says,  '*  m  tke  (Uffi- 
culty**[\  Of  Ecclesiastical  governments,  he  has  nol  the  rashness  and 
presumptian  to  ^eak.**  So  that  all  the  exceptionable  maxims  apply  to 
nevf  fi'nnccBi^iho&&  who  in  different  ways  have  risen  to  power,  which 
fhey  are  anxious  to  secure.  That  he  Considered  new  Princes  as  syno^ 
nimous  vrith  Tyrants,  would  also  appear,  becau^,  wlu^n,  ift  another 
worit,tt  he  *8  describing  the  arts  of  a  government  absolutely  arbitrary 
and  unjust,  he  only  makes  a  compendium  of  the  Prince.  It  is  of  such  con* 
duct,  that  he  declares:}:  J  •*  these  are  means  most  cruel  and  hostile,  not 
only  to  every  Christian,  but  every  human  mode  of  living,  which  evety 
man  should  shun,  and  rather  live  a  private  man  than  be  a  king  at  the 
expense  of  such  destruction."  "  A  new  PHnce^*  adds  he,  "  in  a  city 
or  province,  which  he  has  taken,  should  make  everythii^g  new,"  the 
very  course  which  he  had  already  called,  in  contradistinction  to  mode- 
rate and  just  government,  tyrannical,  for  "he  who  would  wish  to  ac« 
quu^  absolute  authority,  which  by  authors  is  called  tyranny ^  ^ftiould 
make  everythmg  new."$$  From  the  Prince  may  be  selected  passages 
which  sufBciently  show  the  author's  opinions  of  the  very  doctrines  he 
is  accused  of  propagating.  "  I  say  that  every  prince  should  desire  to 
be  considered  mild,  and  not  cruel,  though  he  should  guard  against  the 
abuse  of  mildness  ;"||||  •*  every  one  knows  how  laudable  it  i^or  a  Prince 
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_to  preserve  good  feith,  and  live  witji  in^gcity,  i^fWti  I^Mi  anwuiig^'*f  » 
though  many  have  sn^cceeded  by  perfidy;  ^*  It  cannot  be  caUlrd  wipr 
tue  to  murder  ^one's  citizeps,  betsray  one's- friendSk  be  without  faithi, 
pity,  €^  religion;  by  these  means  empire  may  be  obtained^  hatwiOt.. 
glpry.^f    But  above  aU  should  be  cited,  that  declaration,  which,  imro-  * 
du6e9  the  most  obnoxious  part  of  the  book,  where  he  says^  that  many 
have  written  from  fancy,  and  made  imaginary  republics,  but  as  he  i»- 
'tended  to  write  what  should  be  use^,  he  thought  best  to  represent  the 
real  trtith  of  things,  rather  than  anything  fictitious.    A  remark  whick 
sufficiency  protests  against  the  purity  (^principles,  which  he  professes 
only  to  describe. 

But  the  whole  mass  of  his  writinga  vindicate  him  from  any  shaie 
in  the  guilt  of  the  principles.  The  hterary  works  of  a  man,  whose 
engagements  do  not  often  allow  the  quiet  years  of  revisal,  nmst  be 
judged  with  delicacy;  his  fixed  opinions  ai*e  not  to  be  collected  fron 
detached  sentences  or  essays ;  but  when  the  moral  principles  of  a  wri- 
ter are  assailed,  sound  criticism,  as  well  as  the  urbanity  of  schdaxs  wiJi 
reject  a  partial  conclusion  from  insulated  portions,  and  de<^e  by  the 
general  tenor,  the  uniform  character  of  his  writings.  Without  this 
forbearance,  which  does  not  aspire  to  the  name  of  liberality,  the  hme 
of  no  writer  is  secure,  since  who  has  not  lived  to  regret  what  want  or 
vanity  or  ardor  has  obtruded  on  the  world.  Let  MacchiavelU  then  be 
judged  by  the  spirit  of  all  his  productions,  and  if  the  maxims  of  Ttie 
Prince  ditectly  contradict  the  deliberate  sentiments  of  all  his  wodoB^ 
both  b^ore  and  after  its  composition,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that 
they  ate  not  his  own.    Let  all  his  works  then  defend  him. 

HBs  reverencife  for  religious  governments,  which,  he  says, ,"  are 
the  «most  secure  and  happy,"  The  Prince  itself  attests.$  In  his 
Disc€urses,||  he  declares,  that  religion  is  the  fundamental  basis 
of  eveiy  well-governed  state,  and  ascribes  to  the  com^tion  an4 
contempt  of  Christian  worship,  the  deplorable  condition  of  Italy;. 
"  There  can  be  no  greater  sfign,"  says  he  "  of  the  ruin  of  a  ptT^^inqi^ 
than  the  contempt  of  Divine  Worship.**  And  again,  **  were  this  reli-, 
gton  maintained  bythe  Princes  of  the  Christian  repi^blic»  as  it.wa» 
ordained  by  the  giver  of  it,  the  Christian  states  and  republic^  woiddbe. 
much  more  united  and  happy,  than  they  now  are.*'  In  speak^pg  .of 
Italy,  "  this  country"  says  he,  **  has  lost  all  devotion,  all  religion,  and 
ii^nite  disorders  are  the  consequence,  for  as  where  there  is  religion, 
we  presume  there  is  every  blessing ;  so  where  it  is  wanting,,  we  pre- 
sume every  eviL"  It  would  be  difficult  to  select  passages  more  ex- 
plicit, from  the  writings  of  any  moralist.  Elsewhere,  he  ascribes  to 
Christianity,  the  introduction  of  the  law  of  nations,  the  mild  treatment 
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of  pTisoum,  and  thetllMviniiti6&  of  the  distresses  of  war.    The  grea^ 
CoSDOo  is  applauded  for  declarmg,  that,  thdugh  he  had  built  many 
templet,  and  dene  many  acts  of  charrHy,  yet  he  never  could  sjpend 
encash  in  taontiur  of  Ood,  to  acq«lt  himself  cf  iiis  obllgatioits  to  liim.* 
Wlienhe  asserts,  that  a  sddier  should  above  ifl  things  prize  the  fear  :, 
of  God,  shice  in  none  is  it  nfore  natural,  than  in  one,  who,  surrounded 
by  dingers,  has  constant  need  of  hisprotec tion ;  f  when  he  piously^  com- 
memorates the  kindness  of  Providence,  in  saving  Tuscany  frpm  , the,  ^ 
Tuhi,  which  menaced  it;:f  when  he  deplores  the  indecent  violation  etf   . 
religious  institutions,  by  the  Duke  of  Milan's  Court,  while  visiting 
Florence  ;§  these  constant  uniform  declarations  should  absolve  him 
from  the  imputation  of  impiety.    Nor  do  his  writmgs  less  completely 
defend  him  from  the  charge  of  propagating  immorality.    If  in  the 
Prince,  where  he  is  describing  a  profligate  government,  immoral  doc- 
trines appear,  his  own  opinions  are  shown  in  other  productions,  where 
the  mention  of  such  doctrines  was  not  necessary  to  the  description* 
When  in  The  Piince  he  explains  the  arts  of  treachery  and  deception, 
he  does  not  fail,  elsewhere,  to  render  homage  to  truth,  and  to  civil  as 
weli  as  political  integrity.    "  Although"f|  says  he,  "  the  use  oif  fraud  is 
■in  every  action  detestable,  yet  in  war  it  is  laudable  and  glorious,  and 
he  who  conquers  his  enemy  by  fraud  is  as  praiseworthy,  as  he  who 
subdues  him  by  force,'*  and  then  adds,  "  I  do  not  mean  that  the  fraud 
wWdh  makes  you  violate  faith  when  it  is  pledged,  or  treaties  made,  i$ 
glorious,  because  this  although  it  may  sometimes  acquire  you  states 
and  kingdoms  can  never  render  you  glonous."    Indeed  it  seenis  to  be 
the  object  of  The  Prince  to  explain,  not  what  is  laudable  and  glorioos, 
but  I3ie  means  by  which  states  and  kingdoms  are  in  fact  acquired,  or  pre- 
served. If  in  The  Prince  he  says,**  it  is  better  to  be  feared  than  loved, 
if  yon  cannot  be  both,  yet  in  his  historj'ff  after  examining  the  method 
in  which  power  shoidd  be  exercised  in  I'epublics  and  monarchies;  he 
condtides,  that  in  a  republic,  the  liberty  of  the  people  requires  tliat 
'    public  xjfficers  should  be  severe,  but  that  a  prince  should  prefer  affa- 
bility knd  mildness,  and  humanity,  and  inspire  bath  soldiers  and  people 
with  obedience  and  love.    If  some  parts  of  The  Prince  seem  to  incite 
or  excuse  bad  monarchs,  his  praise  of  virtuous  characters,  and  the- 
detestation  he  expresses  against  tyrants,  are  much  fairer  expressions 
of  his  feelings.    In  the  first  class  may  be  placed,  his  eulogium  on  the 
great  Theodoric,:):^  whose  conduct  ofiers  nothing  to  r^roa^h,  but  the 
death  of  Batheus  and  Simmachus,  and  this  he  is  very  far  from  justify- 
ing or  excushig  by  any  reasons  of  state  policy,  such  as  the  world  has 
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ujoputed  tp  Mficchlavelll  So  too,  the  pleasure  with  which  he  dwells 
oa  the  characters  of  John,  and  Cosmo  de  Medici,*  distinguished  far 
their  greatness  of  mind,  and  tb^ir  virtuous  attachment  to  their  ooun- 
try.  On  the  other  hand,  may  be  seen  the  just  indignation  which  he 
exhibits  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Athens,!  the  violence  and 
corruption  of  the  Florentine  government,:^  the  revenge  of  Orlandini,$ 
the  tn^achery  of  the  king  of  Naples.J  with  many  other  examples.  His 
praise  of  Cssar  Borgia  has  been  fiercely  objected  to  hinu  It  is  true 
that  in  The  Prince  he  has  mentioned  the  successful  deceptions  of 
Alexander  VI  ;**  and  he  has  proposed  Borgia  as  thejr'ctheat  examfiU 
for  one  who  among  other  objects  desires  to  make  friends^  or  secure 
Mmaelf/rom  enemies  :  conquer  by  force  or  frauds  destroy  those  wh^ 
can  or  ought  to  offend  him;  and  innovate  on  the  old  establishment&ft 
Yet  if  this  be  praise  it  is  abundantly  qualified  by  the  emphatic  lan- 
guage, in  which  both  are  condemned  in  the  1st  Decennale,  where 
Alexander  is  r^resented  with  his  three  attendants: 

Lusturia,  Simonia,  e  Crudeltate. 

And  the  misfortunes  of  Borgia  described  as, 

la  soma, 

Che  meritava  un  ribellante  a  Cristo. 

But  that  part  of  his  writings  which  seems  most  cooclusiTe  m 
his  favour,  is  the  10th  chapter  of  the  Discourses,  a  passage  which 
were  it  found  in  any  writer  less  obnoxious  than  Macchiavelli,  would 
be  admired  as  a  concise  and  elegant  defence  of  honest  policy.  The 
title  of  the  chapter  is,  that  '*  in  proportion  as  the  founders  of 
a  kingdom,  or  a  republic,  are  praiseworthy,  so  are  those  of  a  tyranny 
reproachable."  After  enumerating  the  foundation  and  the  degrees 
of  merit  among  mankind ;  "  on  the  other  hand,"  he  adds,  "  are 
infamous  and  detestable,  those  who  destroy  religion,  who  dissipate 
kingdoms  and  republics,  the  enemies  of  virtue,  of  letters,  and  of  every 
Other  art,  useful  or  honourable  to  the  human  race ;  such  as,  the  im- 
pious, the  ignorant,  the  violent,  the  idle,  the  vile,  &c.  There  is  &i- 
deed  no  one,  who  if  the  choice  of  the  two  qualities  of  men  were  ofiered 
to  him,  would  not  praise  what  is  laudable,  and  blame  what  is  unworthy. 
Yet  almost  all,  decei\'ed  by  a  false  good,  or  a  false  glory,  sufier  them- 
selves to  fall,  either  tlirough  intention,  or  ignorance,  into  the  ranks  of 
those,  who  deserve  rather  censure  than  praise.  Tiius  while,  to  their 
immortal  honour,  they  might  have  formed  a  republic,  or  a  kingdoni« 
they  turn  towards  a  tyranny,  and  deserting  the  path  of  fame,  of  glory,  of 
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KoDoar,  and  security,  they  thus  ruu  into  infamy,  reproach,  blame,  and 
anger,  and  inquietude."  He  then  proceeds  to  show,  how  history  will 
inform  us,  that  the  best,  and  the  greatest  men  In  private,  are  more  to 
be  admired  than  bad  priiices ;  that  though  servile  writers  might  extilt 
the  name  oi  Cxsar,  yet  the  advocates  of  freedom,  do  not  fkil  to  place 
Brutus  beyond  him ;  that  the  good  Princes  of  Rome,  the  Trajans,  and 
the  Antonines,  were  more  secure,  as  well  as  more  happy,  thah'fhe 
Caligulas,  and  the  Neros.  After  thus  drawing  from  history  thi^  'besi 
proofs  of  virtuous  government,  he  concludes,  "  that  all  to  whom  hea- 
ven has  given  the  power  to  reform  a  corrupted  state,  should  rtmember, 
that  there  are  two  paths  before  them;  one  by  which  they* may  Bte 
securely,  and  after  their  death  become  glorious;  the  other  by  which, 
during  life;  they  shall  be  in  constant  anxieties,  and  leave  behind  them 
eternal  infamy.'*  It  is  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are 
reading  an  author,  who  the  world  suppose  the  advocate  of  the  most 
criminal  policy.  An  additional  test  of  his  purity  is,  tiiat  an  eintome 
of  his  political  maxims,  taken  in  substance,  and  even  literally  from  his 
works,  disposed  in  regular  chapters  under  the  title  of  *'  The  Mind  of 
a  Statesman,"  was  published  at  Rome  in  1771,  under  the  eyes  of  thm 
Papal  Court,  who  gave  it  a  solemn  and  public  approbation.  Such  is 
the  value  of  names.  Had  they  deemed  it  so  reprehensible  they  would 
have  felt  the  inclination,  and  they  did  not  want  the  power,  to  sup- 
press it. 

If  the  private  character  of  an  author  be  permitted  to  illustrate 
his  writings,  it  is  difficult  to  kuppose  Macchiavclli  the  advocate  of  des- 
potism. He  had  long  and  faithfully  served  his  native  Republic  Near- 
ly fourteen  years  he  had  been  its  Secretary,  and  the  important  mis- 
sions he  fiUed,  the  four  embassies  to  France,  two  to  Germany,  two  to 
Rome,  two  to  Vienna,  with  others  of  less  importance,  sufficiently  prone 
his  zeal,  bis  abilities,  and  the  confidence  of  the  state.  At  the  head  of 
thf9  yofing.  Republicans,  who  frequented  the  RuceUai  gardens,  he  was 
notoriously  a  partisan  of  freedom.  It  was  for  their  use  that  he  wrote  tJic 
Discourses  on  Livy,  full  of  sound  maxims  of  government,  and  tinctured 
yith  all  the  notions  of  freedom  which  the  history  of  Rome  is  calcula^ 
.  ted  to  inspire.  Could  he  be  the  teacher  of  arbitrary  tyrants  ^  He  had 
been  driven  from  office,  he  had  been  tortured,  for  a  real  or  supposed 
conspiracy  against  the  Medici.  Could  he  seriously  instruct  this  same 
family,  how  to  destroy  the  very  freedom  for  which  he  had  suffered  ? 
When  applied  to  by  Leo  the  10th,  to  remedy  the  disasters  of  the  state, 
he  recommended  a  plan  of  government,  which,  while  it  might  flatter 
the  pride  of  the  Medici,  would  have  established  substantially  the  liber-' 
ty  of  Florence,  and  which  was  (perhaps  for  that  very  reason)  rejected. 
Could  this  same  man,  when  but  recently  before  he  wrote  The  Prince, 
teve  intended  to  overturn  that  liberty  ?    In  1573,  when  bis  grandsons 
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werc^  about  publishing  his  works*  they  a|4;>eaM  :to  -tlie-BieBMvjr  of 
many,  who  knew  him  and  could  attest  hiis  piety  and  his  exe(f  plaiy 
•tibsflfrvunce  of  religious  duties.  Should  he  be  lightly  charged  a^^e 
prepttgator  <#  Impiety  ? 

But  MicchlaveHi  has  not  always  laboured  under  such  heavy  impu- 
.taAkxts;  and  it  may  net  petiiaps  be  a  useless  task,  to  trace  back  ^he 
stept^by  vAikh  his  character  has  reached  us.  The  works  of  Macchi- 
avem  wcf«  fit*  prhited  hi  15S1.  Th^y  wfere  prohibited  by  Paul  IV,  in 
1559,  byPitts  IV/ln  1564,  and  still  stand  on  the  list  of  proscription.  Al- 
.iteadft  however,  eardinal  Pole,  and  Catarino,  a  Dominican,  hadattacked 
thbniy '  Mui  since  their  tinve  there  have  not  been  wanting  zealous  ene- 
mM,ironi  the  pioss  leiuks  of  Ingohtadt,  who  courageously  burnt  him 
in  effigy^  ta  Voltaii^  and'  Frederic,  the  philosopher  who  vindicated 
morals  and  religkm>  Uie  King  who  practised  a  pure  and  meek  system 
of  XMilitic& 

hk  opposition  to  all  this  it  may  be  boldly  asserted,  that  Macchia- 
vdli  had  been  consulted  by  Leo  X ;  that  Clement  VII»  who  must  haye 
known  him  as  the  author  of  The  Prince,  not  only  employed  him,  \iat 
accepted  the  dedication  of  his  History,  and  gave  permission  to  piibll^L 
hk  works,  among  which  was  expressly  The-Prince.    The  Mend  the^ 
ibre  of  two  Popes,  and  tderated  by  their  successors,  it  was  not  tULt^e 
progress  of  the  reformation  had  alarmed  the  Court  of  Jftome^  tbatjt 
followed  the  example  of  Charles  V,  and  made  a  fastidious  proscnpljlin 
which  included  Macchiavelli.   It  is  needless  to  inquire  how  far  the.lp- 
luence  of  his  literary  antagonist  cardinal  Pole,  contributed  to  this^- 
l^ce,  nor  to  mention  that  the  list  of  Pius  IV,  called  that  of  the  Cooi- 
cil  of  Trent,  was  but  a  literal  copy  of  the  first.     But  it  is  ioiportaittrto 
know,  that  in  15rd,  a  committee  of  Cardinals  appdnted  to  revise  tl^ 
list,  gave  MacchiavelU's  grandsons  the  liberty  of  purging- andrprnil- 
Ing  his  works.    That  the  corrections  intended  were  chiefly  oi^  parts  ^ 
which  the  author  speaks  too  freely  of  the  Popes,  appears  J>y  i|  }fff^ 
from  the  grandsons  themselves  ;   and  the  Bishcp  of  Regg^o^  a  Jetm* 
written  on  the  occasion  ftom  Rome,  expi^sses  his  plea^s^re  %i^M%ft- 
ciiiavclli  is  not  held  in  disrepute,  and  that  the  office  had  pp  f9ipp|aaif|t 
against  him.    The  project  however  failed,  because  the  Cardist^il^.Svr 
a  reason  not  known,  ^vished  the  work  to  be  published  under  sop^e  4)tj^er 
name  than  that  of  Macchiavelli.    The  attack  too,  of  PosseiiQar  a  ie- 
«uit,  which  ajipeared  about  that  time,  may  have  contributed  to  Its  wp- 
pression.  *  If  then  die  papal  government  has  omderoned  Macchiav^i 
merely  through  inattention,  their  censure  is  worthy  ^  but  little  cgf^ 
deration,  if,  fttm  a  knowledge  of  his'  principles,  the  censure  of  a  des- 
potic court  is  no  mean  proof  fkat  they  tretrat  the  principles  of  ^- 
Vanhy. 
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'  '  If  the  opinions  of  those  who  knew  his  character,  his  view«>  and 
what  would  probably  be  the  spirit  of  his  writings^  should  influence  oar 
judgment,  Macchiavelli  is  not  without  support.  In  fi  letter  BtiB  tictant, 
Buonnacorsi,  his  companion,^  praises  highly  The  Prince,  and  even  his 
enemy,  Cardinal  Pole,  says,  that  he  found  the  citizens  of  Floremcfc  un- 
der a  persuasion  that  The  Prince  was  the  representa^on  of  a  tytfanny, 
which  the  author  had  thus  designedly  exposed  to  detestatioti. 

But  Macchiavelli  may  be  also  defended  by  that  argument  so  sooth- 
ing to  the  apathy  of  the  human  mind^the  c^inioas  of  others,  which 
powerfully  assist  in  forming  our  own.  The  dry  enumeration  of  names 
is  perhaps  the  humblest  office  of  letters;  but  the  force  of  public  senti- 
ment is  best  controlled  by  opposing  to  it  the  q^nions  of  those  whom  it 
is  accustomed  to  respect*  Alberico  Gentile  considers  Macchiavelli  as 
a  fiavourer  of  freedom  and  a  bitter  enemy  of  tyrants.  "  His  object* 
was,^  says  he,  "  not  to  instruct  a  tyrant,  but  by  developing  his  secrets, 
to  exhibit  him  naked  and  conspicuous  to  the  suffering  people,  whom  it 
was  his  purpose  to  inform  imder  an  appearance  of  general  learning.^ 
Bbccalinif  views  his  work  as  a  collection  of  political  precepts,  drawn 
from  the  actions  of  some  Princes,  whom  it  might  have  cost  him  his 
life  to  tiame,  and  regrets,  that  while  the  inveutor  of  such  a  political 
systeto,  is  unmolested,  he  who  merely  desciibes  it  is  denounced,  that 
tfee  original  should  be  sacred  while  the  copy  is  execrated,  and  while 
the  study  of  history  may  make  every  man  a  MacchiavellL  It  was  his 
object,  dbserves  Coimt  Caspar  Scioppio,^:  to  describe  a  tyrant  hostile  to 
kis  ciountry,  and  thus  excite  indignation  against  him,  and  by  explain- 
ing h&  arts  prevent  them.  For  this  purpose  he  pretends  to  be  desi-^ 
Tous  of  serving  tliem,  by  showing  the  means  by  which  they  may  acquire 
power.  Yet  he  sometimes  hints  that  he  is  resti;ain«d  by  fear  of  per- 
aobal  danger  from  a  free  avowal  of  his  sentiments.  Naudeus  says  that 
Bl^chiavelli  "  painted  Princes  as  they  are  generally  discovered  to 
b^^"||  Balthazar  Scuppio  elegantly  obcserves,  **  a  most  discerning  ob- 
nther  of  human  profligacy,  a  most  open  witness,  and  a  too  ingenuous 
dMctnber  of  it,  was  Macchiavelli  of  Florence.  He  candidly  spoke 
what  many  other  politicians  not  only  feel  and  perfectly  believe,  but 
wtet,  all  their  lives,  they  practise.  Yet  the  unfortunate  Macchiavelli 
is  abused  by  aU.  As  the  Cyropsdia  of  Xenophon  is  not  a  faithful  his- 
tory, but  a  model  of  just  government ;  so  on  the  other  hand,  Macchia- 
veHl  has  described  some  Princes  of  Italy,  whose  god  was  money,  whose 
wUI  was  law,  whose  guide  ambition,  whose  art  rashness,  whose  rule 


*  De  Legationibus,  ch.  9.  f  Boccalini  Centuria  1,  RagguagUo  89: 

*  Piedia  Politices,  p.  32.        ||  Bibliographia  Politica,  p.  88. 
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dlfitoiQ*  iM}t  as  they  shoqld  be,  but  as  they  were."*  Wiquefort  says 
thdf,  te  **ha8  ^hown  wb{^  Princes  do,  not  what  thej  ought  to  do^^tu^ 
i{  priD(pA{4^  boeU^  tuo  religioo  arq  sqn^etimes  /advanced,  he  does  it  tp 
l^Qw,  hpiy  tyrants  avail  themselves  pf  them,  and  not  how  lawful  Prin- 
ce ^eiild  use  them."t  Rousseau  asserts  that  "pretending  to  give  Ipsj- 
softs,  to  KJAgii.  Ue  has  given  better  lessons  to  the  peq)le.  The  Prince 
is  the  code  of  Rcipublicans."  p'  Every  time,"  says  Linguet,  "  that  J 
IqqIc  At  the  works  of  this  gi-eat  genius,  I  cannot  conceive  the  reason  oi 
\\^  haviqg  fallpn  into  such  disrepute.  I  much  doubt  whether  his 
greatest  enemies  be  not  those  who  have  not  read  his  works,  or  those 
who  have  most  abused  his  ma^ms.  The  first  calumniate  him  through 
prejudice;  the  second,  because  he  has  too  clearly  revealed  their  cruel 
policy."!!  "We  owe  thanks," says  Lord  Bacon,$  " to Macchiavelli  and 
such  writers,  who  have,  openly  and  without  dissembling,  shown  what 
men  usually  do,  not  what  they  ought  to  da"  "  I  rejoice,"  observes 
Gray,  "  when  I  see  Macchiavel  defended  or  illustrated,  who  to  me 
appears  one  of  the  wisest  men  that  any  nation  in  any  age  has  produ- 
ced."ir  To  this  may  be  added  the  tardy  justice  wliich  his  native  city 
has  rendered  to  him.  Among  the  monuments  which  adorn  the  church 
of  Santa  Croce,  there  is  one  whose  inscription,  after  mentionmg  the 
name  of  Macchiavelli,  concludes  \yith,  **  Tanto  nomni  nuUum  figr 
elogiunu**  The  opinions  of  th^se  distinguished  writers  may  assist 
us  in  discovering  the  real  intentions  of  Macchiavelli.  Yet  after 
all,  we  are  pei'haps  ascribing  to  him  motives  very  unnecessaply. 
Is  there  anything  improbable  in  the  opinion,  that  he  may  have  writ- 
ten his  treatise  without  any  particular  views  ?  He  was  a  man  ii 
letters,  and  the  motives  which  urge  the  pen  of  a  writer  are  not  always 
bounded  by  any  immediate  prospect.  He  had  been  a  statesman,  he 
had  mingled  much  with  the  world,  and  he  might  for  fame,  foir  the  in- 
formation of  others,  for  his  own  amusement,  have  occupied  his  leisu^ 
with  the  description  pf  what  he  had  seen.  In  fact,  there  is  scarc^ 
any  maxim  of  The  Prince,  which  is  not  expressly  ilju6trate<l  by  tnc 
conduct  of  some  distii^^guished  personage  of  his  day,  or  may  not 
clearly,  though  obliquely,  be  referred  to  it.  Of  the  wayward,  prodi- 
gate  politics,  which  caused,  and  accompanied,  and  followed  tKe  com- 
motions of  Italv,  he  was  a  profound  observer.  From  the  accesdon  of 
Alexander  VI,  he  had  seen  his  country  in  almost  continual  warfare. 
The  latent  claims  to  the  crown  of  Naples,  perhaps  the  stronger  per- 
suasion of  Ludovico  Sforza,  seduced  the  King  of  France  into  a  ruinquts 
expedition  to  the  south  of  Italy.    He  expelled  the  legitimate  sovereign. 

•  Disserto  de  Opinione;        f  l.*Ambiissadeur  et  ses  Fonctidns^. 

+  Soc.  Cent.  B.  S,  ch.  3.         |f  Prelim.  Dfa.  to  the  Theeiy  of  Civil  Law. 

§  De  Aug.  Sci.  B.  T.  '  f  GmfWotka^vah 4f .  .>*    . 
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But  the  hollow  friendship  or  the  fears  which  had  opened  his  ptiasage, 
conspired  against  his  retreat,  and  Spain,  and  Milan,  and  Venice,  and 
Rothe,  and  eren  Sforza  himself,  became  his  adversaries.  He  e^aped 
from  Italy,  whose  soil  he  had  overturned,  to  whom  he  hiid  tmmgpit  di^ 
ease  and  ravage.  Whose  politics  he  had  poisoned,  and  beaHng  wf&i 
him  nothing  but  the  perfidious  alliance  of  ^orza,  who  had  alt«tnat^y 
Courted  and  betrayed  him.  That  war  had  scarcely  ceued,  •  wh«ft  a 
new  coalition  brought  a  new  war ;  and  the  soldiers  of  this  last  hud  just 
breathed,  when  the  league  of  Cambray  again  put  Italy  into  commo- 
tion. It  seemed  to  subside ;  but  the  expedition  of  Louis  XII  against 
Milan,  succeeded  by  a  new  confederacy,  disturbed  its  repose,  which 
■was  afterwards  again  alarmed  by  the  attack  of  Maximilian.  While 
such  were  the  prominent  features  of  Italian  policy,  its  expression  was 
fiercely  marked  by  the  passions  of  civil  war.  Naples  vibrated  be- 
tween the  arms  of  France  and  Spain.  The  Pontiffs  held  a  loose  and 
dangerous  domkiifm  over  Nobles,  who  sullenly  obeyed,  or  perfidiously 
imposed  their  authority.  Urbino  was  lost  in  the  storm.  The  Medici 
were  expelled  from  Florence ;  four  times  they  attempted  to  regain 
their  power ;  and  while  the  state  wavered  or  trembled  before  the  con- 
flicting partisans,  Pisa  urged  against  her  a  long  and  fruitless  war  to 
recover  its  sovereignty.  The  usurpation  of  Sforza  covered  Milan  with 
blood  and  treachery  and  desolation,  and  Borgia  seemed  restless  while 
there  lived  a  Prince  whom  he  had  not  conquered  or  betrayed.  The 
spirit  of  private  vengeance  rivalled  the  genius  of  public  profligacy. 
A  Cardinal  of  Pavia  assassinated  in  the  streets  by  an  enemy,  with  im- 
punity, may  represent  the  state  of  private  morals,  trnd  the  atrocious 
partition  of  Naples  by  France  and  Spain,  has  smce  then  stood  a  soli- 
tary monument  of  national  perfidy  till  our  own  times  have  supplied 
its  companion.  i  .  i  . 

Such  were  the  men  who  surrounded  Macchiavelli ;  such  the  mo- 
dels of  that  system  which  he  knew  deeply,  and  described  faithfully. 
Bis  work*  therefore,  might  have  been  a  mei*e  historical  satire^  withodt 
the  fnerit  of  exposing  despotism  or  the  guilt  of  recommending  it.  But 
if  we  must  ascribe  to  him  some  immediate  view,  this  conclusion  seems 
at  oace  most  charitable  and  most  probable.  In  his  Discourses,  he  de- 
scribes how  a  Republic  may  be  formed  and  preserved.  His  Prince 
seems  designed  to  show  the  means  of  acquiring  and  securing  a  tyran- 
ny, and  as,  in  his  Memoir,  he  apparently  gave  Leo  the  means  of  esta- 
foliihing  himself,  yet  really  secured  the  freedom  of  the  State,  so  in  the 
Prince,  while  he  seems  to  explain  the  means  of  acquiring  despotic- 
power,  he  in  fact  develc^s  the  methods  of  (^posing  it.  It  may  be  said 
tluit  he  might,  and  ought  to  have  expressed  his  detestation  of  the 
principles  while  he  announces  them.  But  in  the  first  place,  if  his  ia- 
lentioD  was  to  BEiislead,  any  clearer  iutimaticm  than  he  does  give  of  hia 
real  sentiments,  woald  haye  destzoyed  the  iliusioQ.    In  the  second 
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place,  he  is  describing  a  conduct  obviously  corrupt,  he  is  drawini; 
a  picture  essentially  bloody ;  his  colouring  roust  therefore  be  suited  t« 
the  subject,  and  he  who  blames  Macchiavelli  because  the  virtuous  sen- 
timents of  The  Discourses  are  not  found  in  The  Prince,  might  re- 
proach Guido  Reni  for  not  having  painted  his  ethereal  figure  of  For- 
tune cm  the  same  canvas  with  his  Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  Besides 
that,  he  himself  hints,  that  it  might  have  been  dangerous  to  express 
his  (pinions  freely.  "  A  certain  Prince,"  says  he,  "  of  these  times, 
whom  it  b  not  well  to  name  (il  quale  non  e  bene  nominare)  always 
preaches,"  &c.  What,  however,  appears  to  be  the  chief  source  of  mis- 
apprehension, is,  that  in  the  midst  of  these  bad  principles  are  occa- 
sionally given  the  soundest  maxims  of  pdicy,  the  enumeration  of  which 
seems  to  confound  the  good  with  the  profligate.  But  if  MacchiaveUi 
undertook  to  delineate  a  bad  Prince,  the  truth  of  history,  the  consis- 
tencv  of  character,  obliged  him  to  write  thus.  The  most  profligate 
Prince  that  ever  wore  a  crown  must  often  act  honestly,  or  his  empire 
is  lost  Such  is  the  homage  which  vice  itself  is  obliged  to  pay  to  ho- 
nour, that  even  crime  finds  safety  behind  the  mask  of  virtue.  A  go- 
vernment which  should  uniformly  defy  the  rules  of  good  faith  and  h«>" 
nesty,  would  perish  in  its  own  corruption.  The  virtues  adhere  to  and 
strengthen  each  otlier,  but  the  vices  are  completely  centrifugal,  and 
a  faithless  government  undermines  itself  while  it  betrays  others.  When 
Plato  assumes  the  easy  useless  task  of  describing  a  fictitioHS  republic, 
he  finds  no  difficulty  in  making  good  characters  which  exist  only  im 
fancy,  nor  in  prescribing  rules  of  government  perfectly  just  and  pe^ 
fectly  impracticable.  When  Aristotle,*  a  much  more  acute  politician, 
describes  the  causes  of  revolutions,  and  the  means  by  which  diflfer^it 
governments  support  themselves,  he  states,  with  a  precision  which  to 
some  appears  to  detract  from  the  originality  of  the  Florentine,  the 
vices,  and  the  deceptions  by  which  tyrants  maintain  their  power.'When 
Macchiavelli  with  greater  depth  and  detail  pursues  the  same  inquiry, 
he  is  forced  to  show  that  if  tyrants  do  violate  some  of  the  great  moral 
rules  of  duty,  their  very  existence  requires  that  they  must  often  feel 
the  reality  or  possess  the  resemblance  of  virtue. 

But  whatever  were  his  views,  the  merits  of  his  works  are  to  be  ap- 
preciated by  their  eflect  on  society.  His  particular  interests,  his  owa 
purposes,  if  he  had  any  in  the  composition,  have  long  since  perished 
with  him,  and  to  posterity  nothing  has  survived  but  the  clear  exposi- 
tion, the  lucid  image  of  the  vices  and  the  artifices  of  tyrants.  Far 
from  teaching  the  means  of  oppression,  such  a  development  can  only 
serve  to  alarm  society  for  its  safety.  It  is  indeed  questicmable,  whether 
a  despot  was  ever  formed  by  study,  since  the  power  which  lifts  him  be- 
yond control,  secures  the.passions  from  the  approach  of  abstract  specu^ 

*  Aristotle,  Politica,  particularly.  B.  A 
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lation.  The  advice  which  might  influence  would  be  whispered  by  ob- 
sequious counsellors.  But  to  publish  the  setret  movements  of  despo- 
tism, is  to  reveal  its  atrocity ;  to  show  how  tjh'ants  govern,  is  to  invite 
marxkind  to  detest,  or  instruct  them  to  oppose  usurpation. 

2. 


SKETCHES  OF  AMERICAN  SCENERY— FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

Cascade  Or EKK  unites  itself  with  the  Susquehanna  about s.  mile* 
to  the  south  of  that  part  of  the  northern  boundai'y  line  of  Pennsylvania, 
through  which  the  river  passes  on  its  first  entrance  into  this  State.  The 
Creek  is,  in  general,  rapid,  and  derives  its  name  from  a  fine  Cascade 
of  about  sixty  feet  m  height,  of  which  we  have  given  a  sketch.  This  is 
about  half  a  mile  above  the  month  of  the  Creek,  the  banks  or  cliffs  of 
which  are  so  abrupt  on  both  sides,  that  the  inquisitive  traveller  is  obli- 
f^d  to  wade  a  considerable  part  of  the  way  in  the  water,  before  he 'can 
reach  the  Cascade,  the  beauty  of  which  will  amply  reward  his  toil.  At 
this  place  the  rock  is  cpmposed  of  horizontal  strata  of  great  regularity, 
over  which  the  water,  catching  in  its  descent,  falls  in  a  broken  sheet 
of  foam.  The  banks  of  the  Creek,  above  the  Cascade,  are  skirted  with 
the  heniloc  spruce,  (Pinus- Abies  Americana)  which,  though  a  tree  of 
little  value  for  its  timber,  adds  greatly,  hi  the  painter's  eye,  to  the  pic- 
turesque beauty; of  the  scene. 

*      R.  H.  R; 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

ANALYSIS  OF  ANTONY'S  SPEECH.— Na  L 

That  "too  much  familiarity  begets  contempt,*'  has  long  been  re- 
ceived as  a  sound  maxim  in  the  business  of  social  intercourse ;  and 
Goldsmith  justly  recommends  a  certain  degree  of  ceremonious  respect 
fvon  ,'i*n''v-th^  mn-^  i*:^hrn*:e  friend-.  T1:r  ];ririf"i;^l''  r;t>his  sentiment 
extends  itself  over  every  thing  that  is  the  object  of  pleasure  or  pain ;  of 
desire  or  aversioo.  Whatever  we  become  fan^Uiar  with  loses,  by  a  con-* 
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stant  and  unrestrained  use,  the  stronger  features  of  its  character,  and 
ceases  to.produce  either  th*  gratifications  or  disgusts,  the  reverence  or 
contempt  at  first  excited  by  it  Calculating  on  this  principle  of  our  na> 
ture,  governments,  the  most  tyrannical,  and  systems  of  religion,  the 
most  odious  and  absurd,  have,  in  various  ages,  wrapt  themselves  in  the 
holiness  of  mystery,  and  maintained  an  empire  by  distance  and  conceal- 
ment, which  would  have  been  dissipated  by  the  power  of  light  It  is  our 
misfortune,  that  not  only  bad  things  discover  their  deformities  by  a 
near  approach  to  them*  but  the  good  also  lose  the  respect  which  is  due 
to  them,  by  becoming  too  cheap  and  common.  How  much  of  the  wis- 
dom and  sublimity  spread  over  the  pages  of  the  Scriptures  is  disregar- 
ded and  lost  by  the  abuse  of  them  in  schools?  How  much  is  the  reve- 
rence they  should  always  command  banished,  by  daily  seeing  their 
leaves  strewed  over  the  floor  of  a  school-room,  and  trampled  upon  with 
wantcHi  indifference  ?  The  finest  combinations  of  language,  the  very  oflP- 
spring  of  inspiration,  become  irrecoverably  degraded  in  our  estimation, 
when  they  come  first  to  our  knowledge  from  the  lips  of  stammering 
children,  or  the  mouthing  of  a  pedagogue,  incapable  of  perceiving,  en- 
joying, or  communicating  their  excellence. 

In  order  to  exercise  and  improve  boys  in  the  art  qfefieaking,  collec- 
tions, of  celebrated  passages,  have  been  made,  with  great  taste  too^ 
from  the  most  eminent  writers  in  our  language.  Shakspeare  and  Mil- 
ton, Dryden  and  Pope  have  each  undergone  this  torture ;  and,  if  they 
C9uld  now  take  a  peep  into  a  grammar  school,  at  morning  recitaUcms,  they 
would  be  exceedingly  amused  or  enraged,  as  the  humour  of  the  moment 
might  be.  The  tutor,  with  scrupulous  attention,  directs  his  instructions 
to  a  careful  observance  of  tlie  s to/is.  Mind,  boys — count  one  at  a  com- 
ma; one,  two,  at  a  semicolon,  and  so  on;  and  this  is  called  the  Art  of 
Sfieaking:  but  as  to  the  sentiment  conveyed,  or  the  genius  displayed  by 
the  author,  as  they  are  to  be  scanned  by  no  rule  of  grammar,  it  comes 
not  within  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  understand  or  communicate  them'. 
A  boy  thus  acquires  a  habit  of  reading  and  repeating  the  most  sublime 
compositions,  with  no  other  object  than  to  fix  the  words  in  his  memory^ 
and  mark  the  artificial  divisions  of  their  parts,  without  discovering  or 
seeking  their  beauties,  or  feeling  their  power.  If  he  does  not  say, 

"  My  name  is  Norval  on  the  Gram]non  httb,'' 

it  is  only  because  he  sees  a  stop  after  Norval,  and  not  because  it  woul4 
be  absurd  to  read  it  so,  even  if  the  stq;>  were  not  there;  and  thus  he  i^ 
taught  For  should  he  read  it  as  above,  his  teacher  would  probably  cor^ 
rect  him  by  drawing  his  attention  to  the.  stc^,  and  not  by  showing  hiai 
what  nonsense  he  had  made  of  it  The  mischief  does  not  end  here.  How- 
ever crude  and  premature  the  ofMnion  thus  formedof  a  conpmtion  mnafc 
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be,  it  is  very  apt  to  take  a  strong  hold  of  the  mind,  and  prevent  an  exa* 
mination  into  its  real  merit  when  the  judgment  becomes  more  matured, 
and  the  taste  more  refined.  This,  indeed,  is  not  the  case  with  those  who 
afterwards  give  a  particular  attention  to  literary  pursuits ;  but  snch  are 
a  small  portion  of  the  schools. 

Among  the  numerous  selections  thus  made  for  school-boy  elocution, 
DO  one  is  in  more  constant  use  than  "  Antonyms  sfieech  over  the  body  of 
Caesar?^  It  is  a  imiversal  favourite ;  and  "  Friends,  Romans;  and  Coun- 
trymen" has  been  declaimed,  in  every  variety  of  tone  and  emphasis, 
from  the  lisping  baby  of  six  years  old,  to  the  most  blundering  booby  of 
a  country  school  It  is  impossible  to  devest  this  admirable  pearl  of  ge- 
nhis  of  its  beauty  and  interest  by  any  want  of  skUl  in  reciting  it;  yet 
there  is  nothing  in  our  language  which  requires  more  discrimination, 
more  power  and  exquisite  taste  to  display  all  its  excellence,  and  give 
its  full  effect.  The  consummate  art,  covered  by  apparent  plainness  and 
sunplicity ;  the  force  of  feeling  raised  upon  common  objects,  resorting 
more  to  the  memory  than  the  imagination  of  the  hearers,  and  overwhel- 
ming their  hearts  while  affecting  only  to  recal  familiar  facts  to  their 
recollection,  and  in  short,  the  combination  and  essence  of  every  ingre- 
dient that  constitutes  true  eloquence  and  renders  it  irresistible,  justly 
entitles  this  speech  to  the  first  place  in  the  first  rank  of  oratorical  ex- 
cellence. There  is,  I  think,  no  oration,  ancient  or  modem,  that  possesses 
s^  entirely  all  the  powers  of  persuasion ;  and  when  we  see  wi^in  how 
^roall  a  compass  they  are  contained,  how  great  should  be  our  admiration ! 

From  the  common  use  that  has  been  made  of  this  oration,  I  presume, 
on  the  principles  already  stated,  that  its  excellence  is  not  properly  es- 
timated; and  that  many  who  freely  give  it  their  applause,  have  not  been 
at  the  pains  to  examine  its  beauties  in  detail,  and  analyse  its  merit  with 
critical  attention.  I  propose  to  make  an  attempt  of  this  sort;  not  with 
the  presumptuous  hope  of  unfolding  all  its  claims  to  admiration ;  but,  by 
$<Hne  observations  and  illustrations,  to  lead  the  scholars  of  Shakspeare 
into  a  habit  of  minutely  examining,  not  this  speech  only,  but  every  dis- 
tinguished production  of  the  immortal  bard.  Before  I  enter  upon  the 
Analysis  of  the  Speech  of  Antony,  let  us  look  back,  a  moment,  to  his 
situation  at  the  time  it  was  delivered.  In  the  life  of  Caesar,  Antcmy 
had  stood  in  the  first  i*ank  (^his  friends ;  and  although  his  abominable 
licentiousness  and  debauchtery,  sometimes  drew  upon  him  mortifying 
testimonies  of  Caesar's  displeasure,  yet  his  confidence  in  the  talents 
and  unshaken  friendship  of  Antony,  seems  never  to  have  been  dimi- 
nished. In  the  battle  which  gave  to  Caesar  the  empire  of  the  world, 
tile  post  of  Antony  was  next  in  importance  to  that  of  Caesar,  and  his 
conduct  justified  the  trust  A  Icnowledge  of  this  mutual  regard  indu- 
ced some  of  the  conspirators^  when  marking  their  victims,  to  insist  up- 
on the  fate  of  Antony.    But  Brutus,  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  gene- 
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ycntyofhiftBatiu«»aBdpA9t]^fr0nlikuBdenatiB|;^^  Aft- 

.toiy,  who,  he  said,  was  '*  but  a  limb  «f  Camr/'  tod  imikl  kwirfl 
it» power  whea  the  head  was  cut  off;  aodwhowaa  ^ 

'  '    '  '—  "giveh  ^. 

To  sports,  to  wildness,  snd  much  compsny,'' 

prevuled  upon  his  compaiiidtis  to  spare  him.  We  should  indeed  be 
incUned  to  charge  the  conspirators  with  singular  indiscretion  in  allow- 
ing any  oration  to  be  pronounced  in  honour  of  the  man  they  had  just 
assassinated;  and  particularly  in  permitting  a  man  of  Antony's  elo- 
quence, ''  so  well  beloved  of  Caesar,"  to  be  the  orator.  The  bodies 
of  men  thus  disposed  of  are  usually  hurried  out  of  the  way  with  insult 
and  indignity.  The  poet,  however,  needs  no  defence  on  this  subject. 
He  stands  oo  historical  truth ;  for  although  Antony  never  made  such-  • 
q>eech,  it  is  certain,  that,  when  Caesar's  body  was  exposed  in  the  fo- 
rum, he  addressed  the  people  on  the  subject  (tf  his  death,  and  so  pow- 
erfully tod  as  to  exaspertte  thieir  pasnons  to  the  highest  pitch.  Nei- 
ther is  it  unaccountable  that  this  honour  should  have  been  allowed  tfl 
the  corpse  of  Caesar.  Brutus,  who  headed  and  ccntroUed  the  gang, 
was  very  desirous  of  being  cmaUaBtd  a  gentteman  assassm  in  this  bu- 
siness; and  as  he  really  admired  and  loved  Caesar,  and  feh  not  thfi 
envy  and  malignity  of  Casca,  he  wis  unwilling  that  any  indignity  shoula 
be  oflferiMi  U>  ^e  body  of  his  murdered  benefactor,  or  any  customary^ 
mark  of  respect  withhelcl' 

«<  Csesar  shall 
Have  all  true  rites  and  lawful  ceremonies.'* 

A  funeral  oration  delivered  by  some  distinguished  citisen,  was  coi^ 
sidered  by  the  Komans  an  honour  of  the  first  in^rtance  and  difputy* 
Wny,  the  younger,  speaking  of  the  death  of  Vlrginius  Rufus»  a»ft<)# 
the  most  fortunate  and  illustrious  Romans  of  the  age,  who  had  even  ack 
fused  the  crown,  says,  "  the  Consul,  Cornelius  Tacitus,  pTimcnpce4thJ0f 
^neral  oration ;  and  thus  the  series  of  his  felicities  was  co^iipletedrby* 
the  public  applause  of  a  most  eloquent  orator."  • 

To  secure  himself,  however  entirely,  in  granting  this  indulgenoe^- 
Brutus  makes  his  conditions  with  Antony,  that  he  shall  declare  h»- 
iq>eaks  by  permission  of  the  conspirators ;  ^at  he  shall  say  nothing  to 
blame  them,  but  *'  speak  fdl  ^e  good  he  could  devise  of  Citesar." 

When  the  execrable  nurder  of  Caesar  was  accomplished'  under 
the  names  of  Peaccy  Liberty ^  Freahm,  the  usual  cant  of  demagogues, 
in  all  ages,  to  cover  their  ambMon  and  crimes,  Antony,  in  the  general 
consternation,  fled  to  his  home ;  bftt  catne  forth  upon  a  promise  froio 
Brutus  that  he  ahoqid  be  isillsIM  as  to  ^t  cause  of-  Caesar's  death. 
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sad  ^*  dgywl  mrtiwched***  Tell  me  if  all  tiie  wtitings  of  moralists  and 
divines  ontaia  ai^Fttnng  that  strikes  deeper  into  the  heart ;  anything 
lietter  ealculated  to  uak  the  proudest  hito  hfttmility,  and  Aow  to  tHe 
Kiightiest  the  vani^  of' all  their  pain^l  labours,  the  end* of  all  their 
power,  than  the  exclamation  of  Antony  upon  his  first  view  of  the  Ufe- 
Xms  body  of  Caesar : 

<*  O  mighty  Caesar !  dost  thou  lie  so  low  ?  <- : 

Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories^  triumphs*  fpoiU* 
Shruni  to  this  little  measure?  FzxeXke^  yie\k.*' 

He  then,  in  an  admirable  strain  of  ambiguous  sarcasm,  and  guarded 
enloghim  of  Caesar,  begs  if 

"  These  choice  and  master  spufitsof  the  tge,*'  -   . 

Intend  to  take  his  life,  they  wiU  do  it  at  once,  with  tliose  swoj^s 

"made  rich 
«  With  the  mpst  noble  Uood  of  aU  th0  w«l«ld>*' 

and 

*<  Whilst  their  purple  hands  <d»  mekttnd  smoke;'* 

Being  assured  of  his  safety,  he  shakeahands  with  these  "  ma^r  spirits,^' 
aetin  pursuing  the  same  strain  oi  cutting  rejections.  He  request*  tl»ft 
he  may 

"  Produce  the  body  in  the  marketplace, 
And  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  friend. 
Speak  in  the  order  of  his  funeral." 

BJTttus  Distantly  promises  that  he  shall,  though  opposed  by  Casca.  It  is, 
agreed  that  Brutus  shall  first  address  the  pec^le  in  justification  of  the 
eoDSj^rators;  and  that  Antony  shall  then  pronounce  the  funeral  eulo* 
giimi,  trader  the  restrictions  already  mentioned.  After  this  arrange* 
ment  is  made,  Brutus  proceeds  to  the  market-place,  leaving  Antony 
to  follow  with  the  corpse. 

I  shall  be  pardoned  for  concluding  this  number  with  the  address 
made  by  Antony  to  the  body  of  his  friend.    It  is  full  of  pathos  and  har- 

rer. 

O,  pardon  me,  thou  bleading  piec^  of  eariir. 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers  ! 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  mafty 
That  ever  tired  in  the  tide  of  times. 
Over  thy.  wounds  now  do  I  ^fophesy,^*— 
Which  like  dumb  mouths  do  ope  their  mby  tips, 
Tobe|plhev<nceanduttan9ii9ftefmftaii||pK  s»^-  - 
Vol.  t.    ^  T  f 
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A  curae  shall  light  upon  the  Umbt  of  1 
Domettic  fury,  and  fiorce  oivil  strife. 
Shall  cumber  all  the  paits  of  Italy : 
Blood  apd  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use. 
And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar. 
That  mothers  shidl  but  smile  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quartered  with  tlie  hands  of  war^ 
All  pity  chdiced  ^th  custom  of  MX  deeds : 
And  Caesai^s  spirit  raging  for  revenge. 
With  At^  by  his  side,  come  hot  fVom  hett. 
Shall,  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice. 
Cry  Mavoe,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war ; 
That  this  fool  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth 
With  carrion  men,  groaning  for  burial." 

The  Germans^  imitated  by  the  English,  have>  of  late,  exercia^ 
t&eir  imaginations,  in  framing  Tales  and  Ballads,  overflowing  with  inut* 
gesof  horror  and  disgust  But  aU  of  them  together  do  not  fumishta 
specimen  equal  with  that  just  recited.  Can  anything  of  this  kind  eK- 
cfeed  the  idea  of 

«« Ciurrioii  nen,  gro«Bif^  fear  burial.** 


{F^om  The  Athenaeum,) 
.     MlLiTAEY  QUARACTSR  C^  DIFFERENT  HATiOI^.    .. 
TJB15   FRfiVCH.  ,,..,, 

The  French  sddiers  are  quick,  and  attack  with  incredible  raj)i^il^;' 
they  retreat  with  the  same  rapidity,  return  to  the  charge  with  imat>a.t- 
ed  impetuosity,  and  agam  as  quickly  retire.  Bunng  their  retreat  they 
retain  the  greatest  composure,  and  when  they  lose  g^round  are  toot  dis- 
heartened. The  death  of  their  officers  produces  no  confuMoo  among 
them.  When  the  c(»nmanding  officer  falls,  the  nffxX  to  him  assumes 
hisplace,,andsoin  succession.  The  inferior  officeri  ar«  almost  all 
-yiaUfied  t»6iiimand.  - 

The  French  soldier  is  accustomed  to  live  m  «^  reqiMtionary  com- 
try  sometimjes  as  a  prince  and  sometjimes  as  a  mim  culoUe,  To  mt^t 
4Mm  perform  hk  diitx  ^4slU  un^^^  .. 
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A  strong  eafirit  di  corft9*  prcvafls  amdff^  the  Freiicli  troqis.  la 
the  beginning  of  the  retohition  thetr  bond  of  union  was  republican  fa- 
naticism ;  at  the  c<mclusi(m  of  it  la  Grande  Mition, 

Their  infantry  of  the  line  cannot  be  compared  with  the  Rus^an ;. 
their  cavalry  is  very  inferior  to  the  Hungarian;  and  their  artUlery,  once 
the  best  in  Europe,  is  far  fr^n  being  equal  to  the  Austrian;  but  their 
fight  infantry,  or  their  tirmUeursy  and  their  new  tactics»  confound  all 
the  principles  of  ^the  military  art  which  have  prevailed  since  the  time 
«f  Frederic  the  Great, 

Austria  has  scarcely  any  light  infantry;  Russia  ha3  about  twenty  thour 
sand ;  butin  the  French  armies  neariy  one-third  of  the  infantry  are  ftrar 
illeurs.  These  take  post  before  the  troops  of  the  line,  separate  into 
difierent  small  bodies,  unite  again,  attack ^  and,  after  being  ten  times  rei^ 
pulsed,  will  attack  again.  In  a  broken  rugged  country  these  Hraillcura 
prepare  the  way  to  the  French  for  that  victory  which  the  infantry  of 
the  line  completes.  The  incredible  quickness  of  the  French  rendera 
''  this  Corps  the  best  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 

AH  the  principled  of  the  new' French  tacdcs  are  calculated  for  a. 
broken  intersected  country,  as  the  old  tactics  were  for  large  plains^ 
The^object  of  the  former  is  to  exhaust  the  enemy  by  incessant  skir- 
mishes, when  he  is  so  imprudent  as  to  attack  the  light-heeled  French*- 
man  with  his  whole  force.  These  fiying  bodies  suffer  themselves  to  be 
driven  back  the  whole  day,  and  towards  evening  a  fresh  body  appears, 
and  decides  the  contest  A  battle  with  the  French  may  begin  at  sua-^ 
rise,  but  it  will  not  be  terminated  be&c«  the  evening.  The  French 
troops  may  be  beat  during  the  day,  but  at  night  they  will  be  the  vic- 
tors. Every  general  who  does  not  spare  his  strength  till  the  evening,, 
must  in  the  end  be  defeated  by  the  French, 

In  consequence  of  the  quickness  and  composure  of  the  French 
soldiers,  they  do  not  readily  think  of  aorreftderibg ;  and  they  are  able, 
m  a  manner  peculiar  to  them  alone,  to  extricate  themselves  from  dan- 
gerous situations.  We  have  seen  mstances  where  a  thousand  French 
$^>l^^rs  after  .contending  the  whole  day  with  a  much  larger  body  of  the 
enemy,  have  disappeared  at  night  like  a  vapour.  The  corps,  when 
.har^  pressed,  divides  itself  into  two  or  three  bodies,  and  while  cme  oc- 
Uipies  the  eiiemy  in  an  advantageous  position,  the  other  remains  quiet 
at  some  distance.  As  soon  as  the  first  is  driven  back,  they  all  run  with 
'  mcredible  velocity,  and  in  tdeyably  good  order,  to  the  place  where  the 
other  is  at  rest.    The  second  knows  pretty  exactly  how  long  the  first 


*  "ftls  word  cannot  well  be  translated  into  English.  It  may  not  impro- 
^kA^  be  defined,  a  laudable  spirit  of  ambition,  which  produces  peculiar  at- 
tMAunentb  aa^  ^MurtiAihB^^Tbtpr,  cdmpaiiy,  br  ^eirv^de.     ' 
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wte  ableto  niajfce  a  stand,  «nd  witii  ^e  same  ii^petndfUy  VMffm»  «l%.tbe  - 
enemy,  who  find  tfaemfiel^res  cuddenlydiecfced  igi  duur  earner  l^  irefyh 
tiOD^s,  who  ninst  also  be  repnlaed.  In  the  meantime*  the  fifflt  b94y  9ire 
reci^eirmg  from  their 'fiatigue;. and  m  thb  maimer  thegr  contuMpe  tq^cti 
the<whote  day y  with  eonsiderablalossofmen  hideed;  but  wh«ivwi^t 
poisi  mi'^dto  i3m  battkf,  the  corps  at  any  rate  has  not  bc«n  t>eaten^  apd. 
next  morning  to  follow  it  would  be  fruitless.  Moveau  was  pursuecl  for 
sovedays  in  Switserlaad  fay  tiie  Russians,  but  they  were  never  able  to 
come  op  with  him  in  fails  fti^t.  Towards  evening  he  had  taken  a  stnoog 
pttitioiiv  bnd  nes^  monung  hftd  disappeared. 

But  tJkM.aotivity  must  apt  be  confounded  with  durable  streivgth.  The 
French  j^re  the  lightest,  but  not  the  strongest  soldiers. 

The  medical  esti^lishment  of  the  French  army^  is  excellent,  and 
their  officers  in  general  exceedmgly  good. 


AUSTRIANS.  ^ 

The  German  troops  are  slow  in  their  attack,  indiffin-entln  battle,  a!n(|. 
slow  in  their  retreat    They  leave  bdund  them  the  most  prisonera,  ^Kh  • 
cause  the  French  make  their  escape^  and  the  Russians  will  suflPer  theiar 
selves  to  be  cut  to  pieces  rather  dian  run  from  their  post   ,  ,|    ^,,, 

Irresphite,  heavy,  and  without^  spirit  of  union^  they  are  inclui^  \ff 
surrender  when  alarmed  on  several  pc&nts  at  once.  Their  usual  ^exh-f 
pression  is,  ^'  We  are  cut  off;"  The  report  spreads  like  wild-fire*  and 
the  next  word  is,  "We  must  surrender,"  We  have  several  instancea. 
of  large  bodies  of  Austrians  having  been  taken  priscHiers  by  nmch  smal- 
ler bodies  <tf  French  troops  in  mountainous  districts,  when  small  detach* 
ments  made  tiieir  appearace  on  diffierent  sides  at  the  same  time.  On 
such  oocattons  the  AuAtrians  see.their  error  when  it  is  too  late  to  cor- 
rect it 

When  the  drum  beats  to  arms  to  attack  the  enemy^  it  is  not^^u^ 
sual  for  the  Austrian  soldiers  to  call  out  in  a  grumbling  tcme,  "  We 
have  not  yet  cooked  our  victuals."  An  Austrian  soldier,  before  he  can 
fight,  ipust  eat  and  drink  regularly.  The  Austrian  troq)s,  therefore, 
are  treated  with  a  care  which  is  not  found  in  other  armies. 

But  that  these  German  ti^oops  might  be  excited  to  greaitfr  ^activity, 
has  been  proved  by  their  campaigns  in  conjunction  with  the  Russii^^ 
They  never  remained  b^hind^  and  always  showed  the  same  persevf* 
ranee ;  but  they  were  much  slower  in  their  movements. 

The  case  wiUi  the  Hungarian  regiments  is  quite  different  They 
are  ihuch  livelier,  and  have  a  great  deal  of  martial  spirit,  with  a  high 
sense  of  national  honour;  and,  on  that  account,  will  never  lay  a^de 
their  long  pantaloons.  Should  any  one  give  them  boots,  they  would  der 
sen  by  hundreds^  to  any  eaem3^.who  would  permit  themia  v^  tMp» 
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faVemrtte  dvees.  Thcif  olhoers  are  fbr  the  most  part  Hungarians.  That 
they  HtLtt  &  pit^eftsity  to  plundering  cannot  be  denied. 

Ko  caValry  are  better  than  the  Hun^rian.    They  ride  aa  weltas 
the  TnHts,  and  are  disciplined  hi  the  same  manner  as  those  of '  the^ 
mdk  eivihzed  nations  in  Europe.    The  Ffeodv  caraliy  aro  hifsrh>r  tm  J 
iktem^  but  the  RmsHm  approaches  very  near  ta  thcin,  and  /are  ca|MRUe  , 
of  makJng  head  agahist  them.  >,  ,  r 

•  There  ^re  no  better  artiMerywmen  tJhata  the  AiBtrtans.   Tht»coi|n^  .= 
by  experience  during  long  and  difficult  sieges  of  the  stitngett  plqcesin  * 
Europe,  has  been  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfi^ction.  Torescit  • 
gun  is  attached  a  fire-worker,  and  he  knows  kia  cannon  aaweU^  as4Sie 
Arab  does  his  horse.    Two  hundred  Austrian  cannon  will  pl^  tlie 
whole  day  without  the  least  confusion,  and  never  in  vain.  Seldom  does 
the  fire- worker  fail  in  his  duty.    All  the  sieges  imder  Soworof  were 
conducted  by  Austrian  artillery-men. 

In  a  word,  their  etat-major,  or  etat  des  quart er-maitrea^  called  in 
Russia  their  suite,  is  excellent.  Men  such  as  Chateler,  Zach,  and 
Wehirotter,  do  hon<Hir  to  their  country.  The  last-^mentimed,  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, conducted  the  Russiana  throng  Switzerland.  On  ac- 
cocnit  of  the  skill  displayed  on  tliis  occasion,  he  wastiffeved  a  commis- 
sion in  the  Russian  service,  with  tiie  rank  of  major-general ;  and  had 
Alexander  been  on  the  throne  he  woidd  certainly  have  Accepted  it. 
His  services  were  acknowledged  in  his  own  country,  and  he  soonrose*- 
a  ^*ry  rare  instance  in  Austria,  to  be  a  major-general  3  <ach  is  the  re- 
spect paid  to  men  of  merit  in  this  Corps. 

Young  men  of  condition  are  very  averse  to  serve  Ibng  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  superior  officers.  They  endeavour,  therefore,  to  get  mto  the 
etat  wo/or  of  this  corps,  and  remain  In  it  till  they -find  an  (^portunity  of 
returning  to  the  army  as  officers  on  the  staff.  The  consequence  of  thb 
is,  that  the  staff  officers  are  men  of  great  information,  and  distinguish 
ttiemselves  very  advantageously  in  the  corps  of  superior  officers. 


Russians. 

nVhen  R^MStans  attack,  they  must  oitfaer  conquer  or  die.  ^^th 
bkilliii  monttuvf^s  or  ab>e  retreats  itey  laare  unacquainted.  They  know 
only  to  go  forwards,  but  never  backward!^  A  Russian  soldier  in  his 
flight  is  the  most  helpless  animal  in  the  world  This  state  to  him  is  so 
uanatbral,  that  he  does  not  know  in  what  manner  to  help  himself;  and 
thfe  is  often  a  very  great  defect. 

The  Russian  soldiers  are  quicker  tlKUi  the  Austnan*  without  havmg 
.  the  activity  of  the  French,  or  their  composures  In  flight  Their  impetus 
<ttijJtfstiiptoyttihforw«rd»yOaiiriwned  with  thwine^  strei^. 
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TiMtr  uimt  (^e  corfiMf  ami  bclieC  in.  prodwirhwitaon,.  ■wkeihc  RttstMi 
tMtot}^  oftlicjioe  tbe best mfmtry  mtim  world,  wlien  dKyliavelli 

^rneUi^w*Uuigttii^ge>A94lua»iti^F^  ^jtAt&oaltimJ&ameA^smh' 

m^.  Formerly  th^  ntnieoCScNitbolM  wns  capoUe  of  peifortBb% 
unSHki^  .  Atpresonft  iht  wiot&  MiaM,  *' Our  cooatiynieA,'*  has  ni^ 
4madi^it*  The- woiidArs  that  ciui  be  cfiected  by  this  word  are  a8tKAialt» 
ittlf.  ./.Tbft«  Rnanan  advances  to  battle  with  great  indliereiice;  but  tta 
soon  a»tbe£iift  Runian  falls,  be  ia  beard  to  exclaim,  **  A  conntrf* 
«Daa«Q«Bttral!ktm  attack;*'  and  on  such  occasdoos  it  is  often  dtf> 
£cultto  veitrain  bink 

Tbe  RussiaQ  soldiers  have  a  firm  belief  ia  predesdnatioD.  When 
'danger  ia  mentiaiied  to  ^leia,  their  visual  reply  is,  **  We  cannot  dbtahi 
a  victory,  m^ess  God  has  so  decreed ;"  and  under  this  conviction  thc^ 
expose  theiBs^ves  with  resignation  to  certain  destnactlon.  Their  idea 
is,  **  We<  cannot  amid  death  at  the  tune  and  place  appointed  for  as  ; 
and  if  It  be  not  appdnted  at  present,  no  bidlet  will  toudi  vbs/* 

What  the  Rntsiaas  are  in  a  particular  manner  distinguiBbed  fifr 
is,  their  inexhaustiUe  stsseagtb.  They  are,  without  doubt,  the  bantie^ 
Boldiera  in  the  woMa  Saworo^  who  well  knew  this  qtiaht^  ef  bii 
troops,  always  fell  upon  the  French  with  his  whole  force,  without  sa^ 
faring  them  toveat  The  Frandi^  thei-efae,  found  theniialyes  nmck 
jiiistaken  when  they  imi^pnedth^  they  could  tke  out  the  Rasitaia^ 
long  CQQtimied  6kirmishe&  The^  gained  nothing  by  the  ttreogtii  tiT 
theiar  tcoop«  of  ith^iine^  which  they  prudently  spared^  oar  had  they  an^ 
time  to  aatemble  aod  take  ueat.  In  tbe  campaign  in  Italy  in  tile  yeiUr 
4799,  the  French  aoldiers,  under  the  command  of  Scherer,  had  laBt% 
great  deal  of  their  courage ;  the  Anstrians  had  q>ened  die  campaign 
with  success^  ^nd  when  Suworof  came  up  he  carried  every  thing  befer§ 
him  like  a  torrent,  Moreau  was  unable  to  withstand  bis  fprce,  tboi]|(it 
his  army  had  been  much  weakened  .by  the  garrisons  he  n^s  oUiged  ik 
leave  behind  him.  Suwomf  commhted  tbe  care  of  sieged  to  tte  A«w> 
trians,  and  advanced  so  rapidly  forwards  with  the'RusissAs^  tbht^th^ 
French  army,  weakened  and  disheartened,  could  no  longer  make  tt  Mahtf. 
Thus  the  Russians  swept  every  thing  before  them,  tifi  Mofeaa  iaA  re- 
tired behind  the  moantains  of  Genoa.  Here  he  conceived  a  plan  wMd& 
was  worthy  of  his  genius,  and  which  nodiing  could  have  d^eated  bol 
tbe  inexhaustible  strength  of  the  Russians.  Mecdonald  drew  all  the 
troops  from  Nicies,  and  having  collected  his  whole  force  at  Bologna^ 
antertahied  a  hope  that  he  should  thus  be  able  to  place  the  Rnssians, 
who  had  taken  post  at  Turin,  between  twolires.  But  SaW^orof  mardrM 
from  Turin  at  six  in  the  evening,  reached  Alexandria  next  dttr  by  d<^ 
ven^  marched  agaift  at  sac  ip  the^avaasngi  aad  en  tba  tfe&^^li^'* 
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jMclv»  Bifles  firam  Piagmiaa,  irbere  hfe  advanced  guard  attacked  ilie 
Mtvaciki  ^om  die  Anatriaa  genemla  Oct  and  Kl«nai^  Wko  had  beito 
between  Bologna  and  Farrara,  were  driying  before  ihenK.  Tlfe  Rti^- 
mui  tnm^i  whkh  bad  aiarched  evevy  day  ttp^rards  dffortj^-^^^Midiles, 
MiAirlMQkliaid  oeCnallf  the  appearance  «f  miu  adomtit  w«rrliai«^ 
fliAteiy  led  iatoactioa.  A  meat  Moody  Conflict  begitn,  wMdb  Wa«iyt- 
aewed.ne^  ^y,  and  which  terminated  In  the  dnpemcu^f  hbusAm- 
idd'a  army.  This,  however,  was  only  half  the  btumess.  l^e'Rttttaiia 
JAarched  back  wHh  the  some  rapidity,  in  order  to  meet  MaHdiau,  whb 
was  ai^roaching  Turin.  Mccean  then  Mtreated  once  moke  to  6k 
Genoese  nipimtaiQ8>  formed  a  junction  with  the  leaaiflB  of  liaoibiialdlB 
army,  and,  in  order  to  achieve  somethmg  decisive,  fought -the  battle  df 
'^avit  where  the  iUsaans,  who  formed  tiie  centre^  penetmted  three 
times  to  the  bottom  of  the  impassab^  moonfeaina,  urtiiehLwere  f^nted 
with  heavy  cannon  brought  from  Genoa.  Such  marches  and  exploitB 
fould  be  performed  in  the  warm  climate  of -Italy  only  by  Russians. 

The  Russian  soldier  cooks  his  victuals  when  he  oaa,  and  has  no  de- 
finitive time  for  eating  or  sleeping.  A  Russian  is  always  aws^e  upon 
-^ity,  and  always  sleeps  when  he  has  leisure,  and  wherever  he  may  be. 
T^  is  seen  daily  in  the  case  of  watchmen  and  servants.  He  requires 
kas  than  an  individual  of  any  other  natioiit  and  is  less  expense  in  the 
Sfsld.  ^ 

X  The  Russian  soldiers  formerly  were  aocuslomed  not  te  gbe  or  to  le- 
«eive  quarter,  and  thia  practice  they  fbilow«d  in  their  wars  witii  tltt 
Twrka.  The  Turks  tLte  not  Chnsdans,  and  those  who  are  net  Chris- 
tian^ according  to  tiieir  idea,  are  not  mem  In  this  belief  they  cut  dowft 
Hmr  prisoiiers*  and  even  massacned  ^ttieir  wemen.*  In  the  Tnridsh 
wars,  aba,  too asany  prisoners  were  ahorden  to  ^em.  In  Italy  the 
«Me  was  differentt  the  French  were  ChtistsaBSf  or  atleast  better  Chris- 
tains  than  the  Turks;  the  Russians,  therefore,  were  desirous  to  pre- 
mtnm  their  prisoners,  because  they  knew  where  they  coiM  dispose  of 
4ifaa«  atkl  because  the  number  of  them  increased  the  courage  of  the 
aol^iers.  The  Bufisian  soldiers^diowed^no  cmelty  towards  them;  diey 
tffsli.irem  them  whatever  they  had,  and  suilbred  them  to  retire  behind 
ti>e  front  line. 

Seing  aocastemed  to  carry  on  war  in  deserts,  and  not  in  requisl- 
denary  countries,  a  Russian  army  is  attended  by  a  much  greater  num^ 
her  ef  waggons  than  any  other ;  but  they  are  so  light,  and  there  are  se 
asany  workmen  in  the  army,  that  these  carriages  can  be  easily  repair- 
ed ;  and  in  general  they  do  not  impede  the  rapid  progress  of  the  troops. 
Thiure  axe  two  great  nations  which  seem  destined  to  carry  on  war  m 
^pen  level  districts,  such  as  Wallaohia  and  Moldavia.  As  men,  the 
Turks  are  a  very  nohle  race;  theu*  belief  in  fatalism,  their  national 
ff^^  »dA  the  intoxicattaig  i^e.of  4Qpium,  giver  them  JDim»  than  hniejui 
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■treiigtk  in  an  attadL.  The  greater  part  of  their  troc^s  consists  of  ea- 
vahy;  they  are  excellent  horsemen,  and  the  horse  is  accustomed  to 
fight  for  his  rider.  The  charge  of  these  cavalry  can  be  checked  only 
by  destruction,  that  is,  a  well-directed  fire  of  musketry ;  and  it  requires 
much  codness  to  stand  before  them  and  suffer  them  to  advance  to  the 
necessary  distance.  If  the  Turks  break  through  this  barrier  of  fire, 
there  is  no  restraining  them ;  it  is  needless  to  think  of  rallying  again  or 
of  flight.  Their  progress  is  every-where  marked  with  death.  But  if 
their  line  be  broke  by  the  musketry,  if  the  least  wavering  takes  place 
in  their  movement,  the  Russian  line  advances  with  fixed  bayonets,  and 
the  battle  in  a  very  short  time  is  decided.  A  battle  with  the  Tuiks 
may  be  begun  a  little  before  night,  and  yet  ended  the  same  evening;: 
whereas  a  battle  with  the  French  will  continue  the  whflle  day,  old 
fce  scarcely  ^cided  at  a  lat«  h<Nir  at  nij^t 


{From  The  Cabinet,) 

Madame  Villaeerfe  was  a  French  lady  of  noble  family,  dignified  eha«ic- 
ter,  a«d  unblemished  life,  whose  death  was  distinguished  by  a  g^atness  of 
mind»  not  usual  in  her  sex,  and  when  we  consider  all  its  circumstances, 
vnequalled  by  the  most  renowned  heroes  of  antiquity. 

The  short  history  of  this  excellent  woman,  is,  I  believe,  generally  known. 
Hid  will  probably  be  recognised  by  many  of  my  readers,  but  she  is  so  strik- 
ing an  example  of  Christian  ibrtitude,  philosophic  suffering,  generous  ibr* 
besrance,  and  angelic  love,  without  the  least  alloy  of  vanity,  selfishness,  or 
sensuality,  that  the  affecting  narrative  cannot  be  dw^t  on  too  longa  nor  re- 
peated too  often. 

An  early,  a  mutual  affection,  had  taken  place  between  the  subject  of  our 
present  article,  and  Festeau,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  Paris ;  but  from  the  in- 
surmountable obstacles  which  in  those  days  (1700)  so  strictly  guarded  aupe^ 
rlor  rank,  all  further  intercourse  was  prevented  than  animated  civilitiieib 
when  opportunities  offered,  and  soft  but  secret  wishes. 

The  lover  would  have  perished,  rather  than  by  a  rash  proceedings  de- 
grade the  object  of  his  affections  in  the  eyes  of  her  family  and  the  world; 
and  his  mistress,  taught  by  love,  the  omnipotent  leveller  of  all  distinctioos^ 
thou j^  she  felt  too  powerfiilly  tlie  merit  of  Festeau,  who.  In  the  scale  of  un- 
prejudiced reason,  fiir  outweigl^ed  a  thousand  pretenders  to  frivolous  accom* 
plish^ent  and  superficial  attainment;  she  nobly  resolved 

To  ^dt  the  object  of  no  coounon  choice 
In  mild  snbmusion  to  stern  Duty's  voiceu 
The  nrach-loved  man  widi  all  his  claims  resign, 
Jcnd  iacrifice  dedsht  at  Buty's  shrine. 
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M  kii,    ,  I.  ^1..  f  ..I IM' .'f  ■)    *^  ■     4  .11  iwn    ■     i         III  II     n  t  ,11  mUmhux*- 

,.  Several  yevi  passed  in  t^it  hooourable  contest  with  the  ^Msionssin 
„wbiah  duty  and  honour  triumphed  over  wild  wiahei,  anda^lfiah  uppeititaB. 
>IadaxQe  Villacerfe,  from  an  indisposition  which  confined  her  to  her  oh^m- 
ber,  but  not  to  her  bed*  wa3,  by  the  prescription  of  a  physician,  ordered  to 
be  bled. 

Festeau,  as  surgeon*  to  the  family,  being  sent  for,  his  countenanceJiiie 
entered  the  room,  proved  the  state  of  his  mind.  After  gently  touchingher 
pulse,  and  a  few  professional  questions,  in  alow  voice,  he  prepared  for  the 
operution,  by  tucking  up  that  part  of  a  loose  dress  wliich  covered  her  arm  : 
an  interesting  business  to  a  man  who  had  long  laboured  wltli  the  must  ardent 
attachment  to  his  lovely  patient,  whose  illness  infused  an  irresistible  softness 
ever  her  features,  and  lighted  tip  the  embers  of  an  aiTection,  sappressed,  but 
'never  extin^^uished. 

Pressing  the  vein,  in  order  to  render  it  more  prominent,  Ite  was  observed 
to  be  seized  with  a  sudden  tremor,  and  to  change  his  colour :  this  circum- 
stance was  mentioned  to  the  lady,  not  without  a  fear,  that  it  might  prevent 
his  bleeding  her*  with  his  usual  dexterit|r^  Ob  her  observing,  with  a  smile, 
that  she  confided  entirely  in  Festeau's  skill,  and  was  sure  he  had  no  inclina-' 
tion  to  do  her  an  injury,  he  appeared  to  recover  hiinself,  and  smiling,  or  forc- 
ing a  smile,  proceeded  to  his  work,  which  %!is  no  sooner  performed,  than  he 
cried  out,  <'  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  man  alive,  I  have  ppened.  an  artery  in* 
[iicad  of  a  vein.*'  , 

It  IS  not  easy  to  describe  his  distraction,  or  her  composure;  xfi  less  than 
tliree  days,  the  state  of  her  arm,  in  consequence  of  the  accident,  rendered 
amputation  necessary,  when  so  far  from  using  her  unhappy  surgeon  with  the 
peevish  resentment  of  a  little  mind,  she  requested  of  him  not  to  be  absent 
from  any  consultatipn  on  the  treatment  of  her  case,  and  ordered  her  will  to 
be  made. 

After  her  arm  was  taken  oft*,  symptoms  appearing,  which  convbced  Fea- 
teau  and  his  associates,  that  less  than  twenty -four  hours  would  terminate  the 
existence  of  one  who  was  an  ornament  to  her  sex;  the  voice,  the  looks,  the 
anguish  of  her  lover,  as  well  as  her  own  feelings  convinced  her  of  the  solemn 
truth. 

This  opinion,  her  earnest  and  solemn  entreaties,  on  a  death  ded,  not  to  be 
disregarded,  obliged  her  friends  to  confirm,  and  a  few  hours  before  that  aw- 
ful moment,  which  none  escape,  and  which  bold  bad  men  only  affect  to  de- 
spise, after  desiring  tlie  attendants  to  leave  the  chamber,  Madame  Villacerfe 
addressed  her  disconsolate  surgeon  in  the  following  words  : 

**  You  give  me  inexpressible  concern  for  the  sorrow  in  which  I  see  you 
<hrerwhelmed,  notwithstanding  your  kind  efforts  to  conceal  it.  I  am  remov- 
ing— to  all  intents  and  purposes,  I  am  removed  from  human  life  and  all  that 
relates  to  it,  it  is  therefore  highly  incumbent  on  me  to  begin  to  think  and  act 
like  one  wholly  unconcerned  in  it. 

**  I  feel  not  the  least  resentment  or  displeasure  on  the  present  occasion. 
I  do  not  consider  yoil  as  one  by  wbos^  error  I  luvc  lost  my  life ;  I  regard  you 
Vol.  I.  G  g 
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rather  as  a  benefactor,  who  have  hastened  ii\y  enterance  into  a  blessed  im- 
moriaiky, 

"  But  the  worid  may  look  on  the  accident,  which,  on  your  account  alone,  I 
van  call  imfortanate,  and  mention  it  to  your  disadvantage;  I  have  therefore  pro- 
vided, in  my  will,  against  every  thing  you  may  have  to  dread  from  the  ill* 
R»  prejudices,  or  the  selfish  misrepresentation  of  mankind." 
8  pattern  for  Christians,  this  example  for  heroes,  soon  after  expired. 
A  judicial  sentence,  devoting  his  fortune  to  confiscation,  and  his  body  to  ex- 
quisite tortures,  could 'not  have  produced  keener  sensations  of  misery  and 
lietTor,  than  Festeau  felt  during  her  address,  which  was  an  emanation  of  ce» 
lestial  benignity,  an  anticipating  revelation >  a  diWne  ray  from  the  spirit  of  that 
God  who  inspired  and  loved  her,  and  in  whose  presence  she  was  shortly  t» 
triumph  imd  adore. 

But  when  he  contemplated  her  exalted  goodness  and  unparalleled  mag- 
nanimity in  suffering  pain  and  mortal  agonies,  inflicted  by  an  unhappy  man, 
whu,  of  all  others,  loved  and  doated  on  her  most;  when  he  saw  her  dying 
look,  and  heard  that  groan  which  is  repeated  no  more,  sick  of  the  world, 
dispirited  .with  human  life  and  its  pursuits,  ang^ beyond  forgiveness  with  him- 
self, he  sunk  into  the  settled  gloom  and  long  melancholy  of  despair. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  instai\ces  in  wluch  a  little  forethought,  and  a 
'small  share  of  prudence,  wouM  have  prevented  much  serious  evil,  and  irre- 
trievably calamity.  As  it  was  impossible  that  Madame  Villacerfe's  relations 
could  be  enth^ly  strangers  to  the  partiality  of  Monsieur  Festeau,  they  should 
industriously  have  prevented  all  intercourse  between  the  young  people.  ' 

The  agitated  {i*ame  and  deranged  appearance  of  her  lover,  observed  pre- 
vious to  the  catastrosphe,  by  a  gentleman  nearly  related  to  the  lady,  and  from 
whose  letter  I  derive  the  materials  of  my  narrative,  pointed  him  out  as  the 
most  impi*eper  man  for  medical  or  surgical  assistance,  which  requires  cooi- 
ness,  dexterity,  a  steady  hand,  and  a  collected  mind. 

In  the  sudden  and  disastrous  accidents  to  which  human  li^  is,  on  eveiy 
side,  and  at  every  moment,  exposed,  it  will  frequently  be  found,  that  those  coi^ 
toccted  to  us  by  the  nearest  ties  of  blood,  friendship,  or  affection,  are  often,  hf 
tliose  very  circumstances,  disqualified  from  affording  us  prompt  and  effectual 
relief.  ^ 

The  fond  mother,  whose  infant  is  a  constant  source  of  toil,  which  only  » 
mother  would  willingly  submit  to,  and  of  delight,  which  all  must  envy,  on 
seeing  it  suddenly  sprmg  from  her  arms  into  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  would 
probably  sink  to  the  ground  in  a  fainting  fit,  or  an  hysteric  convubion ;  thus 
would  she  be  rendered,  by  the  ardor  of  affection  and  the  violence  of  her  feel- 
ings, wholly  unable  to  snatch  her  child  from  death. 

A  bystander,  perhaps  a  reprobate  and  a  scoundrel,  iminfluenced  by  phi- 
lanthropy, love,  or  a  sense  of  duty,  and  amply  repaid  by  half  a  crown,  would, 
vritli  all  his  senses  about  him,  directly  plunge  in,  and,  a  stranger  to  the  on- 
manageable  ecstasies  of  a  mother,  restore  Ihe  darling  to  her  arms. 
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ESSAY  ON  THE  NATURE  AND  USE  OF  WINE. 

'  When  in  the  consumption  of  this  article,  it  is  considered  that  for 
every  dozen  of  pure  Wine,  there  is  perhaps  a  pipe,  or  fifty  timetrfftUs 
quantity  of  adulterated  and  sc^histicated  wine  drunk,  the  whole  wiHi- 
out  excepti<m,  the  source  of  a  thousand  disorders,  and  in  many  in- 
stances very  active  poison,  but  superficially  disguised ;  it  would  appear* 
that  the  blind  infatuation  which  confirms  so  many  in  the  habit  of  hard 
drinking,  arises  less  from  a  natural  love  of  bestiality,  than  an  ignorance 
of  the  real  nature,  and  pernicious  effects  of  forty  nine  parts  ofit  of 
fifty  of  the  wines  which  are  used ;  and  particularly  in  those  countries 
where  the  climate  and  soil  are  not  congenial  to  the  vine,  a  circum- 
stance which  in  a  great  measure  enslaves  the  taste  of  the  conununity  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Wine  Merchant,  and  secures  his  flagitious  arts 
from  detection. 

A  plain  intelligible  essay  on  this  subject  may  be  greatly  advan- 
tageous to  the  rising  generation,  and  useful  to  all  those  who  are  deter- 
mined to  prefer  Health,  to  a  life  chequered  with  pain  and  disorder. 

Parents  should  not  content  ^emselves  with  simply  endeavouring  to 
deter  their  children  from  wines,  and  strong  liquors,  by  telling  them 
that  they  are  bad  for  them,  and  that  drunkenness  is  a  vice :  they  should 
begin  by  informing  them  that  the  greater  part  of  wines  SLve /loisonecL 
to  make  them  agreeable,  and  confirm  them  in  this  belief  by  pointing 
out  to  them  instances,  which  are  not  wanting  in  any  town,  where  ex- 
cesses of  this  nature  are  invariably  punished  with  the  con^)lete  de- 
struction oi  health,  and  the  contempt  of  society.  With  these  physi- 
cal and  moral  guards  few  would  err,  for  we  are  content  with  knowing 
what  thjings  are  poisonous,  without  the  most  curious  experimentalist 
ambng  us,  wishing  to  try  their  effects  upon  himsel£ 

IVtne  is  a  compound  juice,  whose  principal  ingi^dients  are,  water ^ 
alcohol,  or  the  pure  spiyt  of  brandy,  and  sugar. 

To  these  may  be  added,  extractive  colouring  matter,  which  gives 
to  each  kind,  and  particular  red,  its  peculiar  colour.  Tannin,  or  the 
principle  of  astringency.  Tartar,  which  is  a  chymical  salt;  and  an 
AroTuatic  Oil,  upon  which  the  high  flavour  chiefly  depends. 

The  quality  of  any  wine  is  formed  from  a  mixture  of  all  these  in- 
gredients; the  absence  of  one  or  more  of  them;  and  the  proportion 
in  which  its  component  parts  are  blended  together. 

Tlie  juice  of  the  grape  simply  expressed,  does  not  intoxicate;  it 
must  first  undergo  fermentation,  in  which  process,  one  of  its  principal 
component  parts,  sugar,  is  decomposed,  and  alcohol  is  formed,  which 
is  the  basis  of  all  spirituous  liquors :  it  then  becomes  wine.  The  car* 
bonic  acid,  or  fixed  air,  which  escapes,  is  the  other  component  part  of 
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8ag;ar:  when  it  is  preserved  in  a  proper  manner,  wines  possess  that 
brisk,  sparking  quality,  which  distinguish  ciders,  and  the  wines  of 
Champagne^  and  Mti^  in  Piedmont, 

In  some  wines  there  is  more  sugar  than  is  necessary  to  be  decom- 
posed, and  hence  we  have  sweet  Mrines.  Others  possess  a  large  por- 
ti^f|f  tannin  and  tartar^  and  become  astringent,  such  as  red,  and  pkr' 
ticularly  Port  wines. 

'  '^  Wines  when  drank  new  arc  not  so  palatable,  or  wholesome  as  when 
^  kept  till  their  ingredients  are  properly  blended,  and  associated  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  give  them  that  mellow  and  unctuous  quality,  which 
recommends  them  so  much,  and  perhaps  are  never  better  than  when 
six  years  old:  spirituous  wines,  such  as  Madeira,  and  Port,  are  here 
meant.    If  kept  too  long  in  the  cask,  they  impoverish,  and  imlnbe 

K        qualities  from  the  wood,  foreign  to  them.    If  in  the  bottle,  they  depose 
■\    at  last  too  great  a  portion  of  their  constituent  parts;  a  new  chymical 
'■X  change  is  operated ;  and  generally  they  undergo  an  alteration  much  to 
' '  ♦We  disadvantage  of  good  wines.    They  should  be  kept  in  a  moderate 
temperature,  to  give  them  all  the  advantages  of  their  natural  excel- 
lence, for  if  they  are  placed  in  too  cold  an  atmosphere,  they  will  lose 
a  great  part  of  the  heat  necessary  to  their  preservation,  and  must  re- 
ceive an  additional  warmth  before  drinking,  which  destrc^s  in  some 
measure  the  elasticity  of  their  flavour,  and  renders  them  insipid:  if 
kept  in  too  high  a  temperament  the  vessels  will  sometimes  burst,  or  a 
new  fermentation  will  take  place,  and  they  wiD  turn  sour. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  counterfeiting  these  distinguishing  qualities 
in  wines,  that  Wine  Merchants  have  recourse  to  ingredients  totally 
foreign  to  their  nature.  Bad  tart  white  wines  are  changed  into  red, 
by  the  aid  of  sumach,  logwood,  and  various  berries?  sugar  of  lead,  and 
absorbent  earths,  are  added  to  take  up  the  excess  of  acid,  and  make 
them  sweeter.  Brandy  is  distilled  over  galangal,  cardamum,  and 
strong  spices  to  give  them  strength  and  pungency.  The  leaves  of  de- 
leterious plants,  which  are  very  pernicious,  are  used  to  implrt  an  arti- 
ficial flavour.  These  diabolical  cordials  when  they  have  attained  a  pro- 
per colour  and  clearness,  are  mixed  with  ciders  and  real  w^ies,  ac- 
cording to  the  conscience  and  avarice  of  the  Wine  Merchant. 

Of  all  these  ingredients  the  leaves  of  deleterious  plants  to  impart 
flavor,  and  the  preparations  of  lead  to  sweeten  sour  wines,  are  the 
worst ;  every  glass  is  ftoisony  and  an  habitual  use  of  them  produces 
head-aches,  pains  in  the  stomach,  and  cough  in  the  first  instanced 
afterwards  dry  colics y  palsy ^  cortvulsiony  and  death.  Instances  may  be 
adduced  where  Wine  Merchants  have  confessed  oh  their  death-bed, 
that  they  have  seen  hundreds  of. their  customers'  die  victims  to  the 
poisons  which  had  been  sold  to  them.  White  Wines  of  an  uncommonly 
high  colour,  or  new  Red  Wines  of  a  very  light  colour,  having  a  woody, 
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or  tart  taste,  deposing  a  red  sediment,  are  adulterated  and  dyed:  it 
may  be  discovered  by  passing  them  through  filtering  paper,  as  the 
dying  matter  will  stain  the  paper.  White  Wines  very  high  coloured* 
or  c^an  unknown  high  flavour  may  be  justly  suspected  of  adulteration: 
this  is  generally  done  with  burnt  sugar,  raisins,  coloured  brandies,  &a 

But  the  most  dangerous  to  the  public,  and  the  most  profitable  aM* 
terations  to  the  Wine  Merchant,  are  those  preparations  of  lead,  where- 
by q>oiled  sour  wines  are  made  sweet,  and  which  operate  as  slow  poi- 
sons: these  may  be  known  by  a  sweet  taste,  succeeded  by  an  astringent 
GDe ;  occasion  heat  and  thirst ;  contractions  in  the  throaty  Isfc.  To  detect 
these,  tests  must  be  had  recourse  to,  which  betray  the  presence  of  any  . 
metallic  particles,  either  by  changing  the  colour  of  the  liquor,  or  pre- 
c^itating  the  metallic  preparation. 

Various  wine-tests  may  be  found  in  Chymical  Treatises:  in  Park's 
Chymical  Catechism  there  is  a  very  good  one  made  with  oyster  shells, 
&c.:  The  following  is  by  a  German  professor: 

One  drachm  of  the  dry  liver  of  sulphur, 
Two  drachms  Cream  of  Tartar, 

shake  them  well  in  two  oz.  distilled  water,  till  completely  saturated 
with  hepatic:  filter  it  through  blotting  paper,  and  keep  it  in  a  close- 
stopped  phial.  In  a  small  glass  of  the  suspected  wine,  pour  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of  this  liquor :  if  the  wine  turns  black,  or  a 
darker  colour,  altogether  or  partially;  if  it  has  at  first  a  sweet,  and 
then  an  astringent  taste,  it  is  surely  poisoned  with  some  preparatirai  of 
lead,  but  above  all  if  it  turn  thick,  in  white  gray  clouds.  If  the  colour 
resemble  pale  ink,  it  arises  from  iron :  if  the  wine  be  impregnated 
with  copper  or  verdigris,  a  blackish  gray  sediment  wiU  be  deposed: 
this  is  the  case  sometimes  owing  to  the  brass  cocks  through  which  wine 
is  made  to  pass. 

Sulphur  is  put  into  wines  to  make  them  keep,  but  if  they  are  sur- 
charged with  it,  the  effects  are  very  unwholesome ;  its  presence  may- 
be detected  by  turning  a  piece  of  silver  black.  Quick-lime  is  fre- 
quently used  to  give  to  burgundy  and  claret,  a  ruby  colour;  gravel 
complaints  are  thereby  produced.  ^ 

Good  old  wines  are  undoubtedly  an  excellent  cordial  to  the  mfirm 
and  aged ;  and  as  they  contain  more  or  less  vegetable  acids,  are  a  good 
antiseptic  remedy  in  cases  of  putrid  and  malignant  fevers.  When  taken 
in  moderation  it  tends  to  increase  the  circulation  of  tlie  fluids,  and  invi- 
gorate the  functions  of  the  body,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  vivacity  of 
the  eyes,  and  the  motion  it  produces.  To  children  it  should  be  given  in 
very  small  quantities,  as  it  accustoms  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  to  an 
unnatural  action,  which  disturbs  the  regular  operations  of  nature.  The 
best  and  most  wholesome  of  wines,  however,  are  highly  prejudicial  to 
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ihe  health,  when  taken  daily  in  large  qnalhies ;  for  they  infallibly  pro- 
duce intoxication ;  and  a  very  eminent  Physician*  haf  obeerved,  that  % 
tipsy  man  is  in  every  respect,  in  the  same  state  aa  one  attacked  by  the 
ap<^lexy  or  palsy,  and  when  mtoxicatiqa  has  arrived  at  its  utmost 
height,  there  is  no  longer  any  difference  betwixt  this  and  the  true  apo- 
plexy. A  drunken  man  staggers,  his  tongue  loses  its  powers  of  speech, 
he  stammers,  sees  things  double,  and  moving  in  a  circle:  his  mind  is 
Affected,  and  imbecility  takes  place;  his  blood  is  rarefied,  the  vessds 
are  surcharged,  and  press  violently  on  the  brain;  he  flails  without  ses- 
sation;  and  should  one  of  the  small  blood-vessels  burst,  which  are  unna- 
turally squeezing  the  brain,  he  dies  in  a  it  of  apoplexy,  which  he  has 
wantonly  brought  on  himself. 

This  consequence  of  excess  clearly  pmts  out  to  us  with  what  cau^ 
tion  we  should  make  use  of  the  best  wine.  It  may  be  salutiferous  to 
the  infirm  and  aged,  and  greatly  beneficial  in  cases  of  mental  depres- 
sion, sedentary  habits,  and  stagnations  of  the  fluids,  as  Dr.  Willich 
says,  '*  not  unlike  Passion  serving  to  rouse  the  mind,  and  Tempests  to 
purify  the  atmosphere,"  yet  it  is  not  less  true,  that  its  effects  are  only 
momentaneous,  acting  as  a  stimulant,  without  possessing  any  real  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  strength ;  the  majority  of  great  wine-drinkers 
dying  at  a  premature  age,  owing  to  relaxation  and  debility. 

G.  W.  F, 


FOR    THE    PORT    FOLIO. 

MY  POCKET  BOOK— Na  I. 

Mr.  OldschooL) 

A  RIGHT  pleasant  wight  in  London,  yclept  George  Caiming*  has 
highly  amused  and  entertained  the  public,  by  a  small  volume,  which 
he  has  styled  "  My  Pocket  Book,"  containing  various  memoranda  to 
furnish  materials  for  a  ponderous  quarto,  calculated,  among  its  other 
various  yjses,  to  promote  the  interests  of  three  potent  bodies  of  raeiw 
the  paper-makers,  the  printers,  and  the  booksellers.  In^ired  by  suck 
a  laudable  example,  but  without  daring  to  lift  ntine  eyes  to  so  venera- 
ble a  vehicle  of  amusement  and  information  as  a  mighty  quarto,  I  re- 
spectfully offer  you.  Sir,  the  contents  of  my  pocket  bodL,  collected  for 
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years  from  various  sources,  for  the  entertainment  of  sucti  of  your 
readers  as  may  condescend  to  favour  my  lucubrations  with  a  perusal. 
When  Belcour  is  accosted  by  Mrs.  Fulmer,  with  the  hacknied 
j^rase,  *^  a  fine  Summer's  day.  Sir,"  he  replies,  **  yes,  ma'am,  and  so 
cool,  that  if  tiie  calender  did  not  call  it  July,  I  shoul<^  swear  it  was 
January."  In  like  manner,  if  the  almanac  did  not  inform  me  it  would 
be  an  arrant  misnomer,  I  ^ould  style  my  efiusions  '*  light  ^mmer 
reading;"  as  I  mtend  them  to  be  light  enough  to  suit  the  meridian  c€ 
the  sultriest  climate  mider  the  line.  You  have  abundance  of  grave  . 
and  serious  e8sa3rists,  who  tCHl  over  the  midnight  lamp  for  the  public 
edification:  and  whose  labours  will  reflect  credit  on  your  work,  and  be 
of  service  to  the  public  But  as  there  must  be  a  great  diversity  among 
your  refers,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  allow  a  small  space  to  writers 
of  a  different  description,  who,  like  me,  merely  mean  to  skim  the  sur- 
face <^  thingd. 

Names. 

I  have  been  often  struck  with  the  absurdity  displayed  by  many 
parents  in  christening  their  children.  However  extravagant  the  idea 
may  seem,  it  really  appears  as  if  they  were  unacquainted  with,  or  did 
not  consider  what  is  the  object  of  names,  and  that  they  are  intended  to 
distinguish  one  human  being  from  another.  This  object  is  greatly  ne- 
glected when  Christian  names  of  any  particular  kind  are  generally  be- 
stowed on  persons  of  the  same  surname.  When  the  surname  is  a  very 
common  one,  as  Taylor,  Smith,  Thompson,  Johnson,  &c.  a  very  com- 
snon  Christian  name,  John,  James,  or  Thomas,  ought  to  be  carefully- 
avoided,  as  productive  of  inconvenience. 

I  have  now  before  me  the  Philadelphia  Directories,  for  1796, 1798, 
and  1809,  and  the  London  Directory,  for  1799 ;  in  the  first,  there  are 
no  less  than  seventeen  John  Smiths,  nine  Thomas  Smiths,  and  ten  John 
Thompsons.  In  the  second,  there  are  likewise  seventeen  John  Smiths, 
seven  Thomas  Smiths,  and  eight  John  Thompsons.  In  the  Directory 
for  this  year,  there  are  twenty  six  John  Smiths,  eight  Samuel  Smith?, 
eighteen  William  Smiths,  eight  Thomas  Smiths,  and  ten  John  Thomp- 
BOOS.  In  the  London  Directory,  for  1799,  there  are  fifty  William 
Smiths,  fifty-six  Thomas  Smiths,  and  no  less  than  seventy  John  Smiths, 
exclusive  of  twenty-five  J.  Smiths,  whofn  I  pass  over,  as  uncertain 
-whether  the  abbreviated  name  b  John,  James,  or  Joseph.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  what  numerous  errors  and  disadvantages  must  arise  ft*om  the 
confusion  of  these  names;  how  many  letters  must  go  to  persons  for 
whom  they  were  not  intended;  how  many  family  secrets  must  in 
consequence  be  revealed;  how  many  mistakes  must  take  place  re- 
specting notes  and  debts ;  and  how  extremely  difficult  it  must  be  f 
guard  against  these  mistakes. 
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I  have  known  two  instances  of  persons  of  respectable  cha 

fu  tJbj»  city^  who  had  the  mWortune  to  be  tuunosakes  to  two  men  tioto- 

;fiGV^  fQr  characters  of  a  contrary  descHptibD.    The  isiqvities  xii  tie 

Jtfk^tpr  if^Fe  frequenitlf  visited  vety  vexatiotialy  on  the  h^afis  of  tttb 

former.       ,  -j^  j^' 

In  some  parts  of  New-England,  where  the  paternal  Christian  name 
is  perpetuated  in  the  olde9t.«ofi«  &«d  in  jAe  grandson,  there  is  a  mode 
of  distinction,  which  I  have  never  observed  elsewhere.  Instead  of 
^ijiiyo^pg  senior  and  jubaot,  as^-we-  do,  they  add  2d»  to  the  aoii^  name ; 
4nd«  wkeiv  the  p-aadson  is  growB  np,  they  add  to  his  name  3d.  I  have 
seen  in  %  Ceoaecticut  paper,  Jethro  Allen,  Jethro  Allen  2d,  and  Jethro 
Allen  3d.  This  ift  a  troubtesome  appendage,  and  arises  from  the  ab- 
.surd  prejudiea  that  so  generally  prevails  with  fathers  to^iignify  theil- 
«ldest  sons  with  their  own  Christian  names* 

In  certain  parts  of  Maryland,  there  is  a  mode  of  distinction,  pecu- 
liar, I  believe,  to  that  State.  -Where  there  are  twcTpersons  of  the  same 
name,  of  diiFerent  parents,  they  annex  the  paternal  Christian  name 
to  the  name  of  the  son.  Thus,  William  Hanson,  of  William,  and 
William  Hanson,  of  Frederic,  mean,  on  supplying  the  ellipsis,,William 
Hanson,  son  of  William  Hanson ;  and  William  Hanson,  son  of  Frederic 
Hanson. 

In  the  choice  of  Christian  names  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  tastes. 
Many  persons,  particularly  in  New-England,  prefer  the  Old  Testa- 
ment names,  which  are  now  less  fashionable  than  they  were  formerly. 
These  have  Asas,  Abrahams,  Jonathans,  Jonadabs,  Jehoshaphats,  Solo- 
mons, "Elijahs,  Deborahs,  Sarahs,  and  Ruths.  Novel-reading  ladies 
deal  largely  in  a  totally  difierent  class  of  names,  of  a  romantic  cast. 
They  flouwi^  away  with  CleHas,  CecHias,  Henriettas,  Wllhelminas, 
&c  Goldsmith  had  such  ladies  in  view,  when  he  so  formaUy  intro- 
duced to  notice  among  his  dramatis  persons,  the  all-accomplished 
and  incomparable  Lady  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs.  Pei^ 
sons  of  plain  caramoft  ^enae,  choose  among  a  large  clas^  of  names, 
which  fall  not  within  the  two  above  described,  and  are  perhaps  pre- 
ferable to  either.  This  class  embraces  the  Georges,  the  Frederics, 
the  Edwards,  the  Henrys,  the  Peters,  the  Charieses,  the  Williams, 
the  Roberts,  the  Marias,  the  Elizas,  the  EUens,  &c.  &c 

Sometime  since,  there  were  two  persons  in  New- York,  of  the  name 
oi  John  Glover.  Their  letters  were  frequently  and  vexattouily  d6li- 
vered  at  cross  purposes.  They  had  an  interview,  to  agree  upon  stoMe 
distinction,  to  put  an  end  to  the  inconvenience.  They  judged  it  eligi- 
ble to  insert  a  letter  between  the  christian  and  surname.  But,  strasf^ 
to  tell,  they  chose  the  two  letters  least-  adapted  for  their  purpose,  ef 
any  in  the  alphabet    One  wrote  his  name  John  G.  Glover,  and  t)le 
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•ther  John  J.  Glover.    The  distiAction  on  paper,  it  is  true,  is  strongly 
enon^  mailed. 

In  Philadelphia,  we  had  a  case  some  time  since  not  very  disnmilar. 
There  were  two  persons  of  the  name  of  John  Jones,  who  were  as  much 
harassed  by  mistakes  of  letters,  &c  as  the  Messrs.  Glover.  They 
adopted  the  distinction  of  Jdtm  Jones  M.  and  John  M.  Jones. 

Iktoxigatiov. 

To  what  an  awful  extent  must  the  rage  for  ardent  spirits  haye  pre- 
vailed at  one  period  in  Elngland,  when  the  parliament  was  obliged  to 
prohibit  for  twelve  months  the  distillation  of  Gin !  Smollet  informs  us, 
that  there  were  at  that  time  signs  or  show-boards,  to  the  tippling 
houses,  with  this  tariff  of  prices,  "  drunk  for  a  penny— dead  drunk  for 
two  pence— straw  for  nothing.'* 

TITLES    OP    BOOKS. 

Many  a  valuable  work  has  been  injured  in  its  circulation,  through 
the  foUy  or  affectation  of  the  writer,  in  giving  it  a  quaint  name,  not  at 
all  indicative  of  its  contents.  '*  The  Diversions  of  Purley."  Who  could 
ever  have  supposed  that  this  was  a  most  elaborate  philological  work, 
probably  the  most  valuable  ever  offered  to  the  world  ?  Surely  no  human 
being.  One  of  the  most  interesting  books  I  have  ever  read  on  Indian 
affairs,  remained  for  a  long  time  unnoticed  and  neglected,  from  the 
quaintness  of  its  title.  It  is  called  "  Indian  Recreations."  Number^ 
probably,  as  well  as  I,  supposed  it  to  be  an  account  of  the  diversions 
of  the  Hindoos.  Whereas,  it  is  an  account  of  their  manners,  customs, 
"  government,  pdicy,  and  pq>ulation;  and  possesses  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  merit. 

HUDIBRASv 

It  is  a  pretty  generally  received  opinioD,  that  the  four  Imes, 

^  The  man  who  fights,  and  runs  away, 
**  May  li^e  to  fight  another  day : 
M  But  he,  that  is  in  battle  slain, 
**  Will  never  live  to  fight  again  :'* 

are  a  pcrtkm  of  the  saving  morality  of  the  hero,  Hudibras.  I  have 
kaowQ  several  wagers  won  and  lost  upon  this  subject  But  I  venture 
to  assert,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  volume,  thdy  are  not  to 
he  found  therein.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  they  are 
among  the  most  completely  Hudibrasttc  lines  that  have  ever  been 
puWshed. 

Von.  I.  H  h 
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Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

It  "may  seem  like  literary  heresy,  to  call  in  question  the  excellence 
of  Such  a  popular  and  interesting  work,  as  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
Yet  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  liable  to  very  strong  objections, 
which  militate  against  the  judgment  of  the  writer.  That  it  has  many 
uncommonly  brilliant  passages,  elegant  descriptions,  and  just  and 
appropriate  sentiments,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  And  what  is  of  infimtely 
more  importance,  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  moral  is  excellent.  But 
t:an  the .  warmest  admirer  of  Goldsmith  deny  that  the  character  of 
BurchcU  is  injudiciously  drawn?  that  his  conduct  is  radically  wrong 
in  one  mo«t  important  point,  and  in  utter  discordance  with  the  benefi- 
cence as(iribed  to  him  ?  He  sees  a  family,  with  whom  he  contemplates 
an  alliance,  beset  by  villainy  of  the  most  flagrant  kind;  and  tamely 
looks  on,  when,  by  raising  his  little  finger  in  their  defence,  he  could 
have  saved  them  from  destruction,  and  crushed  their  oppressor  to  the 
earth.  The  letter  which  he  writes  to  put  them  on  their  g^ard,  is  so 
studiedly  ambiguous,  that 'it -did  not  require  die  arrant  delvsion  toidet 
which  the  ill-fated  fEtmily  laboured,  to  interpret  its  contents  entirdy  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  writer.  Indeed  this  is  by  far  the  most  obrtous 
construction  that  any  indifferent  person  would  put  upon  it  And,  when 
taxed  with  baseness,  and  perfidy  of  the  vilest  kind,  he  does  not  conde- 
scend to  exculpate  himself,  but  allows  them  to  consider  his  guilt  as 
tacitly  admitted.  He  then  departs,  loaded  with  their  detestation;  and 
leaves  tlic  helpless  and  interesting  victims  to  fall  into  the  toils  so  art- 
fully spread  out  to  ensnare  them.  This,  is  a  radical  error,  and  proves 
Goldsmith  to  have  been  extremely  injudicious  in  the  management  of 
the  plot  of  liis  tale.    Other  defects  I  may  notice  hereafter. 

Theatre. 

It  excites  suiprise  to  see  the  great  diversity  oT  manners  and  CttB* 
toms,  that  prevails  among  people  who  have  tmce&sing  lAtarcoune 
together,  and  who  live  not  far  distant  from  each  other.  Many  of  thene 
diversities  are  observable  between  the  citizens  of  New- York,  and  those 
of  Philadelphia.  Among  the  rest,  some  of  the  prescriptive  customs 
of  the  theatre  are  widely  difierent  In  New- York,  no  female  d  any 
description  whatever  is  ever  seen  in  the  pit  Here  there  are  frequency 
to  be  found  in  the  pit  as  many  females  as  males.  And  I  think,  of  one 
hundred  of  the  former  found  in  the  pit,  and  the  same  numbed  fai  t!hc 
boxes,  at  least  twenty  might,  without  impropriety,  change  places; 
that  i»«  diere  are  to  be  found  about  §^fifth  m  each  of  these  two  ports  of 
the  theatre,  that  are  on  a  perfect  equality.  The  regulation  of  Phila- 
delphia is,  I  think,  the  more  eligible ;  as  the  tendency  of  the  New- 
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York  mode  is  to  narrow  the  circle  of  female  amusements,*and  debar  a 
portion  of  the  women  from  the  theatre  altogether.    . 

There  is  another  regulation  in  the  New-Ywk  Theatre,  that  places 
it  oil  higher  ground  than  that  of  Philadelphia.  There  is  in  the  former, 
a  place  which  custom  appears  to  have  appropriated  for  the  votaries  of 
Venus  exclusively,  at  least  so  far,  that  no  woman  of  decent  character 
ever  gfoes  there.  The  frail  ones  are  not  allowed,  as  far  as  the  prdiibi- 
tkm  is  practicable,  that  is,  as  hir  as  they  are  known,  to  intrude  into  the 
other  parts  of  the  house.  In  Philadelphia,  on  the  contrary,  unless 
«cats  are  previously  taken,  a  man  is  liable  to  have  a  Lais,  a  PhFyne, 
or  a  Pcrditta,  take  a  seat  beside,  or  close  behind  his  wife,  or  daughter, 
and  oflfend  their  ears  during  the  whole  performance,  with  their  gross 
conversation  with  young  fellows,  who  appear  to  g^ory  in  their  shame, 
by  consorting  thus  publicly  with  these  abandoned  women.  This  is  a 
sore  grievance,  and  loudly  calls  for  a  remedy: 

Woman. 

Periiaps  no  langiu^  ca$]ipiro(bv^.a  more  eleganl;  tribute  paid  to 
the  fair  sex,  than  that  by  Dr,  Yoiu^:,  m  "  7)te  Force  of  ReUgi(m'^ 
a  Divine  Poem,  on  the  fate  of  the  iaest^aUe  Lady  Jane  Gray, 

*«  Virtue  is  beauty.    But  when  charms  of  mind, 
•*,  With  elegfance  of  outward  form  are  join'd ; 
**  When  yoitth  makes  such  bright  objects  still  more  bright, 
«'  And  fortune  sets  them  in  the  strpngest  light; 
**  'Tis  all  below  of  heav'n  we  may  view ; 
*'  And  all  but  adoration  is  your  due." 

French  AND.E^fOLisH  Lanouagbs. 

The  genius  of  these  two  languages  widely  differs :  each  has  its  ap- 
propriate beauties,  and  each  has  strong  defects.  The  Fren(;h  nation 
bfiagBMnre  loquacious  than  the  English,  their  language  has  of  course 
been  more  Mghly  polished  for  the  purposes  of  conversation,  than  ours. 
Its  greater  variety  of  modification  also,  gives  it  a  considerable  advan- 
tage, in  which  the  English,  from  the  paucity  of  its  inflexions,  is  highly 
deficient.  But  admitting  all  this,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  English 
is  greatly  superior  in  historical  and  philosophical  writings,  and  in 
poetry.  However,  assuming  for  the  English  language  every  possible 
advantage,  that  can  be  claimed  for  it  by  the  most  ze^ous  of  its  advo- 
cates, we  must  freely  allow  that  Roscommon's  couplj^t, 

"  The  sterling  bullion  of  one  English  line, 

*•  Drawn  to  French  wire,  would  through  whole  pages  shine  ;** 

was  the  quintessence  of  national  folly,  and  higotted  prejudice. 
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CRITICISM— ^OR  THE  PORT  FOMO. 

Wordatvorth^a  Poems. 

William  WoRDSwomrB  utands  amen^^ ^e  foremost  of  those 
English  bards,  wh6  have  nuttaken  sUlmefls  for  ^mplicity;  and, 
with  a  false  and  afiected  t«Me>  fin^  tiieir  pages  with  the  language  of 
children  and  downs.  This  we  can  pardcm,  where  the  author  is  incapa- 
ble of  better  things;  but  in  th^  midst  of  Wo^sworth's  addresses  to  Dai- 
sies, Small  Celandines,  Sky-Larks,  Red-breasts,  Cuckoos,  and  Butter- 
flies, we  find  flashes  of  a  poetic  imagination,  w^hich  excite  our  appro- 
bation. 

The  jiffUction  qf  Margartt  ejqpresses,  in  a  pathetic  manner,  her 
maternal  feelings. 

The  fc^owing  lines  m  Tlie  Seven  Shters,  or  The  SoBtude  qfBin- 
norie^  are  very  much  in  the  style  and  nuMuner  of  Walter  Scott:  (O  si 
sic  omnia!) 

Fresh  blows  the' wind,  a  westem  wiad^ 

And  finom  the  shores  of  Erin, 

Across  Ch6  wave,  a  Roirer  brsve. 

To  Binnorie  is  steering : 

Right  onward  to  the  Scottish  strand 

The  gallant  ship  is  borne  ; 

And  haik  !  the  leader  of  the  band 

Hath  blown  his  bugle  horn. 

Sing,  mournfully.  Oh !  mournfully. 

The  solitude  of  Binnorie. 

In  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  absurdity  and  indgnificance  in 
Wordswcnrth's  Poems,  when  we  find  a  few  lines  of  real  worth,  we  are 
obliged  to  read  them  twice  or  thrice  before  we  are  disposed  to  acknow- 
ledge their  merit  We  have  perused  the  following  ter  fuaterguet  9nA 
commend  them; 

I  travelled  among  unknown  men. 

In  lands  beyond  tiie  sea  t 
Not,  EngUnd !  did  I  know  till  then 

What  love  I  bore  to  thee. 

*T1s  past,  that  melancholy  dream  ! 

Nor  wUl  I  quit  thy  shore 
A  second  time ;  for  still  I  seem 

To  love  thee  more  and  more* 

Among  thy  mountains  did  I  feel 
The  joy  of  my  desire ; 
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Avd  ihe  1  cheriflhed  tomod  her  whe^l 
Beside  an  English  fire.  / 

Thy  morning^  showed,  diy  nights  concealed 
Thd  bowecs  where  Luc^  etrayed  i  .  ,  >  j  . ' ' 

And  thine  is»  too,  the  Utt  peenfield  .3 

Which  Lucy's  «iyes  «or?4(yed ! 

'-} 

The  AddreaB  to  the  sons  of  the  fioet  Bums  is  good;  particularly 

the  last  stanza :  ,  <> 

Let  no  neaii  hope  your  sotds  en^ve  i^ 
Be  independent,  generous,  brave  ! 
Yoor  Either  su^  exMBple  gave 

And  such  revere  ! 
But  be  admonished  by  his  grave. 

And  think  and  fear  ! 

The  lines  entitled  The  Green  Litmet^  arc  swectiy  descriptive  ^ 
that  delightful  season 

When  birds,  and  butterflies,  and  flowers 
Make  all  one  band  of  pAsssnours. 

And  the  Linnet  is  drawn  with  a  lightness  of  pencilling  that  would  do 
credit  to  any  master : 

Upon  yon  tuft  of  hazel  trees. 
That  twinkle  to  the  gusty  breeze, 
Behold  him  perched  in  ecstasies. 

Yet  seeming  still  to  hover ; 
There !  where  the  flutter  of  his  wing^ 
Upon  his  back  and  body  flings 
Shadows  and  sunny  glimmerings. 

That  cover  him  all  over. 

While  thus  before  my  eyes  he  gleams, 
A  brother  of  the  leaves  he  seems  ; 
When,  in  a  moment,  forth  he  teems 

His  little  song  in  gushes : 
As  if  it  pleased  him  to  disdain 
And  mock  the  form  which  he  did  feign, 
While  he  was  dancing  with  the  train 
Of  leaves,  among  the  bushes. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  mixing  with  the  turbid  pool,  which  stagnates  at 
the  foot  of  Parnassus,  those 

—  '•  little  fountain  cells. 
With  water  clear  as  diamond  spark.*' 
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And  for  the  descripticni  of  The  Green  Linnet  we  could  almost  excuse 
our  author's  tales  of  cloaks  on  a  coach- wheel,  blind  highland  boys  in 
tubs,  and  notwithstanding  his  ''^greater  and  lesser  grie^ay*  again  wade 
through  the  mire  of  the  MOODS  of  his  own  mind.. 


CRITICISM ^FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

Hotyrt  of  Idleness f  a  Series  of  PttVM^  original  and  translated. 

George  Gordon  (Biron)  Lord  Biron,  the  author  of  these  XHxms, 
had  not,  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  completed  his  twentieth  year. 
Many  of  them  are  written  with  spirit  and  force ;  and  some  with  much 
sweetness.  The  critic  will  not  read  this  volume  without  discovering 
some  faults  of  versification,  and  some  sms  against  grammar ;  but  can- 
dour should  induce  him  to  glance  lightly  over  these  defects,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  youth  of  the  poet.  The  following  amatory  stanzas  exhi- 
bit a  fietvourable  specimen  of  his  style. 

*tO  — — 

'  Oh!  had  my  Fate  been  joined  with  thine. 
As  once  this  plcc^  appear'd  a  lokeo. 

These  follies  had  not,  then,  been  mine  ; 
For,  then,  my  peace  had  not  been  broken. 


«To  thee  these  early  fauHs  I  owe. 
To  «iMe»  the  wkie  and  old  reproving ; 

They  know  my  sins,  but  do  not  know, 
^5inia  thine  to  break  the  bondf  of  lovii^. 

•  For,  onoe,  my  soul  like  tbioe  was  pure,  ^ 

And  aU  its  rising  fires  could  smother; 
But,  now,  thy  vows  no  more  endure, 
Bestow'd  by  thee  upon  another. 

*  Perhaps,  his  peace  I  coidd  destroy, 
And  spoil  the  blisses  that  await  him  t 

Yet,  let  my  rival  smile  in  joy. 
For  thy  i6ar  sake,  I  cannot  hate  him. 
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*  Ah!  since  thy  angel  form  is  gone, 
My  heart  no  more  can  rest  with  any ; 

3ut  what  it  sought  in  thee  alone, 
Attempts,  alas !  to  find  in  many. 

*  Then,  fare  thee  well,  deceitful  Maid, 

'Twere  vain  and  fruitless  to  regret  thee$ 
Nor  Hope,  nor  Memory  yield  their  aid. 
But  Pride  may  teach  me  to  ibi|^t  tkec. 

'  Yet  all  this  giddy  waste  of  years. 

This  tiresome  round  of  palling  pleasures; 

These  varied  loves,  these  matron's  fears. 

These  thoughtless  strains  to  Passion's  measuits, 

'  If  thou  wert  mine,  had  all  been  hushM ; 

This  cheek  now  pale  from  early  riot. 
With  Passions  hectic  ne'er  had  flush'd. 

But  bloom'd  in  calm  domestic  quiet. 

<  Yes,  once  the  mrttl  stene  was  sweet. 
For  Nature  seem'dto  smile  before  thee; 

And  once  my  breast  abhorr'd  deceit. 
For  then  it  beat  but  to  adore  thee. 


*  But,  now,  I  seek  lor  other  joys,— 

To  think,  would  drive  my  soul  to  madnen ; 
In  thoughtless  throngs/ and  eaptf  nolle, 
I  oonqqer  half  tuf  boitm<<  hJmm 

*  Yet,  even  in  these,  a  thought  will  steal. 

In  spite  ofevery  vain  endeavour; 
And  lieads  mif^t  ^  what  I  feel. 
To  kaow,  that  thou  art  k>st  fofever/ 

The  Hncs  addressed  to  Lachin  Y.  Gair,  are  an  afiectionate  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  his  ancestors,  and  possess  much  merit 

*LAiCHINY.GAIR.  # 

*  Lachin  t.  gair,  or  as  it  is  pronoui^Mhffift|Hni,  Loch  wa 
Gakr,  towers  proudly  preeminent  in  th^Hp||l|9M]JM^ands,  near 
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Ivtffercauld.  One  of  our  modofti  Tourists  mentions  it  as  the  highest 
^MiinUin  peihapsinQitBAT  BfciTAiy  ;bcthis  asHlBgy^,  tll^certap 
ly  one  of  the  most  sublime,  and  pictiiresque,  amongst  oar  '*  Caledoniaa 
Alps."  Its  appeanmce  is  of  a  dusky  hue,  but  the  summit  is  the  seat 
of  eternal  aaowt;  near  Laclun  y.  Qair,  I  spent  some  of  the  early  part 
of  my  life,  tlie  recolkctiaB  of  which,  has  given  birth  to  die  following 
Stanxas.— 

« A  way,  ye  gay  landscapes !  ye  gardens  of  roses ! 

In  you  let  the  minions  ofhixury  rove ; 
Restore  me  the  rocks,  where  the  snow  fiake  reposes. 

For  still  Ihey  at«  sacred  to  freedom  and  love : 
Yes  Caledonia !  belov'd  are  thy  mountains. 

Round  their  white  summits  though  elements  war. 
Though  cataracts  foam,  'stead  of  smooth  flowing  finrntiutts, 

I  sigh  for  the  Talley  of  dark  Lochna  Garr. 

» 

Ah !  there  my  young  footsteps,  in  infancy,  wander'd. 
My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the  pUid*  ; 

On  chiefUins,  long  perish'd,  my  memory  poader'd. 
As  daily  I  strode  through  the  pine  covered  gUde ; 

I  souglit  not  my  home,  till  the  day's  dying  glory 
Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  polar  star ; 

For  Fancy  was  eheer^d,  by  traditional  story, 

Disclos'd  by  the  natives  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

*«  Shades  of  the  dead !  have  I  not  heard  your  voices 

Rise  on  the  night  rolling  breath  of  thegale** 
Siuely  the  soul  of  the  hero  i^joices. 

And  rides  on  the  wind,  o'er  his  own  HigUand  vale ;  ^ 

Round  Loeh  na  Garr,  while  the  stormy  mist  gittfaers;,  -* 

Winter  pivsides  in  hiacdd  icy  oar;  «- 

Ckmds,  there,  encircle  the  forms  of  my  Fathers,  -  ^ 

They  dwell  in  the  tempests  of  dark  Loch  oa  CUiT : 

«  HI  starred  t,  though  brave,  did  no  vinons  foreboding. 
Tell  you  that  Fate  had  forsaken  your  cause" 


« •  This  word  is  erroneously  pronounced  plad,  the  proper  pronipclation 
(aecordin^l the  Scotch)  is  shown  by  the  Onliography.'  ^^ 

•t  ^m^gP  to  jgy Maternal  anc^mfcs,  the  "  GoEDONs,"flPiyoL 
"^^  fouM^KflHMjniate  Prince  Charles,  better  known  by  the  nam^ 
of  the  Pqpt^^^^^^B^h  was  ^flvly  tUied  by  blood,  as  well  as  attach. 
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MV"  I  n^i  !■    '-''''J'  ■■         ',     '     .   ■'  I     ''' ''     '  'n.  ■'.  .    I  i.i  I"— mrrmK 

^  AJU !  wei^  you  destin'd  ta  cHe^at  GuUoden  4:» 

Victory  crown'd  not  yo«r  faU  with  applAUie  I 
Still  were  your  happy^  in  deiitAi'6  earthy  sluQiber^  ^ 

, Tou  regt  with  your  dan,  in  tb/e  oavea  ^An^emaJi Ut  :^ 

The  Pibroch  H  resounds,  to  the  piper's  loud  number*    -   ^^ 
Your  deeds,  on  the  echoes  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

«  Years  have  roll'd  on,  Loch  na  Garr,  since  I  left  yoo» 
,         Years  must  elapse,  e'er  I  tread  you  again ; 
Nature  of  verdure  and  flowers  has  bereft  you. 
Yet  still  are  you  dearer  than  Albion's  plain : 
England !  thy  beauties  are  tame  and  domestiCy 

To  one,  who  has  rov'd  on  the  mountains  afar ; 
Oh  !  for  the  crags  that  are  wild  and  majestic, 
'The  steep,  frowning  glories  of  dark  Loch  n$i  Garr.' 


VOR    THE    FORT   rOLI». 

DRAMATIC   CRITICIS^t 

Among  the  many  pages  of  Theatrical  criticism,  which  have  been 
displayed  to  the  public  eye,  I  do  not  recollect  any  attempt  to  develop 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Thespian  art  In  the  fdlowing 
essay,  I  shall  make  an  effort  to  display  them ;  believing  that  however 
otherwise  deficient,  my  hypothesis  will  at  least  have  the  merit  of 
novelty.  I  have  been  principally  incited  to  this  exertion,  by  the  desire 
if  establishing  the  merit  of  a  youthfiil  votary  of  Thespis,  to  whom  I 
am  partial,  in  common  with  maay  whom  I  know  to  possess  fancy,  taste» 
and  feeling. 

Actors  may  in  my  opinxn  be  divided  into  three  classes,  not  that  I 
ooDceive  any  actor  exclusively  to  belong  to  either;  but  that  the  leading 


t  to  the  Stbwarts.  deorge,  the  3d  Earl  of  Huntley  married  the  Prin- 
oets  AmaahrHa  Stewart,  daugiiter  of  Jaaea  ^le  1st  of  Scotland,  and  by  her  ha 
left  four  sons ;  the  3d  Sir  WilHaffl  Gordon,  I  haye  thehonoor  to  claim  a*  one 
•f  my  progenitors  • 

*  t  Whether  any  perished  m  the  Battle  of  CuUoden,  I  am  notoertain )  but 
at  many  fell  in  tly  insurrection,  I  ha^  used  the  name  of  the  principal  actioB^ 
"pars  pro  toto.'* 

<  II  A  Tract  of  the  Highlands  so  called  i  there  it  also  a  Cttitle  of  Braemat/ 

*ir  The  Bagpipe.' 
V«L.  I.  I  i 
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features  of  his  performance,  will  be  found  to  incline  so  much  more  l» 
one  line  of  acting,  than  to  the  other,  as  to  justify  the  ciaflnficatiGli  whicii 
rpnopose. 

In  the  first  class  I  place  the  origmal  actor*  or  the  poet  of  aetki* 
nimldcry,  and  expression;  who  kindling  with  the  spirit  cf  his  auUioc^ 
mews  his  fire ;  and  losing  his  own  character,  in  that  which  he  a»> 
tomes,  3rields  to  die  magic  pow^  of  fancy,  and  becomes  no  less  trails 
^MNted  by  the  puns  and  pleasures  of  fiction,  than  if  they  w«re  resL 

«<  That  in  a  fiction,  and  a  dream  of  passioBf 

Can  force  bis  soul  to  to  his  own  conceit; 

That  ^m  her  working  all  his  vision  wann'd,  ^ 

Tears  in  liis  eyes«  distraction  in  his  aspect, 

A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  functions  suiting 

With  forms  to  his  conceit,  and  all  for  nothing. 

For  Hecuba. 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 

That  he  should  weep  for  her  ?** 

In  the  second  class,  I  place  the  actor  of  taste,  of  study,  and  reflec- 
tion, who  diving  with  profound  scrutiny  into  the  meaning  of  his  poet, 
attains  a  just  conception  of  his  part,  and  then  for  the  means  of  doing  it 
justice,  by  appropriate  action,  expression,  and  emphasis,  turns  the  eye 
4>f  contemplation  towards  the  book  of  human  nature. 

Actors  of  the  third  class,  devoid  of  the  innate  fire  of  the  first,  and 
"deficient  of  the  taste  or  penetration  of  the  second,  are  at  best  but  fee- 
ble imitators  of  both. 

Xjeaming  t^atrical  performance  as  an  art,  as  it  is  much  more  eas^  ' 
%o  mimic  the  peculiarity,  than  to  imitate  the  beauty  of  good  acting,  th^ 
often  copy  the  defects,  but  rarely  reach  the  excellence  of  their  ioaasteis 
Unfortimately,  however,  to  this  class,  we  must  consign  the  mass  of  the 
Thespian  corps. 

The  little  Rofipus,  who  ha«  of.  late  excited  so  much  attentioo  4^ 
England,  must  be  ranked  with  the  first  order;  though  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  in  those  parts  where  he  might  find  nothing  to  enkindle  his 
genius,  he  may  have  &wMMi  to  the  tUrd.  The  ioMMtwrity  of  hii 
age  and  education,  would  fxrectede  him  fputt  mueh  advaata^Q  1^  lli« 
Toute  of  the  second,  unless  throiigh  the  counsel  of  his  MMom  Nothhis 
but  an  hmate  warmth  of  feeling,  or  8U8oeptft)ility  to  dnunatio  beaatfi 
could  have  enalrfed  one  so  very  yowig  to  glow  witli  tiie  fim  of  the 
immortal  Shakspeare.  He  mMt  \u£¥t  Mt  wilfa  deU0acy«r  ardMis 
every  fictitious  incident  of  the  drama,  and  natnue  had  endowed  him  with 
talents  of  action,  emphttsis,  vad  ^ie[^«estfdtt|  Hfckii  wtre  wovtfif  «f^1n» 
feelings. 
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Whew  in  the  character  of  Nerval,  he  acted  with  so  much  success, 
f:cah  ea^  conceive  him  to  have  forgotten  that  he  was  not  the  injured 
offspring  of  a  nobleman*  degraded  to  the  humility  of  a  shepherd. 

The  celebrated  Cooper  m  my  view,  leans  very  much  to  the  cla8& 
of  natural  or  poetical  actors.  At  the  period  of  his  first  appearance  orf 
tile  Ameriean  stage,  he  seemed  to  rely  too  much  on  hisnai^iral  powers.; 
but  he  appears  since  to  have  improved  very  much,  by  the  route  of 
teste,  study,  and  reflectioD.  In  the  herdc,  the  proud,  or  the  terribly 
lie  appears  to  most  advantage.  In  scenes  of  love,  or  of  refined  senti* 
ment,  or  tenderness,  he  is  less  successful:  they  appear  less  congenial 
with  his  feelings. 

The  talents  of  another  great  performer,  appear  to  place  him  rather 
with  the  second,  than  with  the  first  order.  Destined  originally  for  the 
church.  Fennel  appears  to  be  much  indebted  to  the  very  handsome 
attainments  generally  attached  to  the  clerical  profession,  for  that  sue*- 
cess  in  dramatic  performance,  which  he  has  since  so  eminently  attain- 
ed. His  delineations  of  the  characters  in  Shaksx)eare,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod drew  many  a  lover  of  pdite  literature  to  his  recitations.  Among 
these  as  an  actor,  he  has  always  had  many  warm  admirers ;  though 
Cooper  has  ever  swayed  the  crowd.  The  errors  of  the  latter,  being  oa 
the  side  of  vehemence,  have  a  brilliancy  which  captivates  and  deludes 
the  multitude,  who  can  judge  better  of  the  energy,  than  of  the  correct- 
ness of  feeling.  The  errops  of  the  former  being  of  the  opposite  cast,, 
are  palliated  in  the  views  of  men  of  taste,  because  though  sometimea 
cold,  he  is  never  mcorrect;  and  though  he  does  not  always  feel  his  part, 
he  rarely  misunderstands  it.  When  he  cannot  feel,  assuming  no  bad 
substitute,  he  becomes  tame.  Cooper  is  never  tame,  but  rants  when  he 
cannot  feel.  The  one  sometimes  disappoints  the  ardor  of  the  many,  the 
other  no  less  often  offends  the  judgment  of  the  few.  Those  who  had 
listened  to  the  critique  of  Fennel  on  the  character  of  Macbeth  r  in  the 
outset  of  this  part,  while  by  the  poet  he  is  still  represented  as  heroic  and 
virtuous,  were  displeased  to  behold  him  personated  by  Cooper  with  the 
lowering  aspect  of  a  villain :  whence  the  effect  of  that  change  of  de- 
meanour, which  constitutes  an  indispensable  feature  in  the  acting  of 
this  piece,  was  irrecoverably  lost*    But  all  who  had  heard  Cooper 

*  This  obserfvtion  was  made  many  years  aC9'  It  i»  probable  that,  im^ 
Iffoved  by  reflection.  Cooper  may  now  repreteat  tbis  part  differently. 

*  This  criticiflm  may  appear  to  dash  with  tlie  opinion  of  a  lively,  ingenious^ 
and  degant  writer  in  the  ktt  aradbev  of  The  Port  Folio,  wh«  considers  Mac^ 
beth  as  a  villain  from  the  first.  It  seonwto  me»  however,  that  on  this  pointy 
-tiMie  is  room  only  for  a  nomlna^^ifoence. 

If  to  be  fl«e  from  guilt,  and  to  have  done  much  good,  be  virtuoiuft 
Mi^^tliiafirtiioiVyatth^omsftof  UMepyi^     If  to  be  op«(i  to  seductioa 
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roaring  in  Richard,  -were  chilled  by  the  fee)i>ler  efforts  of  Fennel ; 
when  he  ventured  to  assuine  that  boieteroos  character. 

A  horse,  a  horse,  my  kingdoto  for  a  horse ! 
This  exclamation  amid  the  din  of  battle,  would  of  course  be  uttered  by 
^  every  actor  of  ordinary  judgment,  with  as  much  vehemence  as  posa- 
ble.     To  Cooper's  stentorian  superiority,  we  may  thpn  attribute  the 
superior  effect  of  his  vociferation,  in  uttering  these  words. 

But  in  giving  vent  to  the  following,  he  seemed  truly  inspired  with 
the  thundering  spirit  of  the  tempestuous  Richard. 

A  flourish,  trumpets !  strike  alarum,  drums!  * 
Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women 
Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed  :  Strike  I  say.— 

The  din  of  warlike  instruments  excited  by  this  furious  mandate,  are 
finely  contrasted  with  the  possible  violence  of  an  angry  man.  Indeed 
Richard  seems  conscious  of  this,  for  no  sooner  does  the  noise  cease, 
than  he  proceeds,  as  if  desirous  to  prolong  or  emulate  the  clamour. 

Either  be  patient,  and  entreat  me  fair; 

Or  with  the  clamorous  report  of  war. 

Thus  will  I  drown  your  exclamations. 

is  to  be  vitious,  Macbeth  is  vitious  from  the  first.  But  men  who  are  uncoa- 
sciously  liable  to  seduction,  will  carry  themselves  as  nobly  as  those  who  aie 
more  firm,  and  with  looks  no  less  innocent.  This  is  suflUcient  to  justify  my 
critique:  but  I  will  further  take  the  liberty  to  remark,  that  an  unusual  abhor- 
rence of  vice,  and  a  still  more  inordinate  fondness  for  power,  are  the  predo- 
minating principles  in  the  character  of  Macbeth.  Forced  on  evil  conceptions 
by  the  one,  he  is  invariably  checked  by  the  other;  which  with  the  aid  of  re- 
ligion, and  other  considerations  which  may  be  allowed  to  come  in  to  the  as« 
sistance  of  virtue,  would  finally  have  preponderated,  had  not  female  sedac- 
tion  been  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale.  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  jo- 
cosely to  add,  that  against  this,  no  son  of  Adam  has  any  hereditary  right  to 
deem  himself  secure ;  and  more  especially  our  chivalric  author,  who  has 
drawn  forth  these  remarks. 

The  following  lines  fine^  display  the  horror  excited  by  the  idea  of  a  crime 
In  the  mind  of  Macbeth.  H»«ould  not  thus  regard  vice»  without  abhorni^  it 

Why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion. 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair. 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs. 
Against  the  use  of  nature  ?    Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings  : 
My  thought,  whose  murder  yei  is  but  fantastical. 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  many  that  function 
Is  smothered  in  surmise. 
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In  the  last  scene  of  Othello,  when  this  noble-minded  hero  is  sunk 
into  the  jealous  murdering  husband,  the  struggle  between  his  former 
sense  of  elevation,  and  present  sense  of  misery  and  guilt,  are  by  the 
poet,  it  Is  well  known,  admirably  depicted.  The  first  paroxysms  of 
rage  and  remorse  having  subsided,  he  appears  lo  sink  into  that  gloomy 
despair,  which  soon  terminates  in  suicide.  In  this  mood,  he,  the  once- 
high-minded,  haughty  Othello,  stoops  plaintively  to  inquire  of  his  cruel 
enemy ,  the  motive  of  his  villainy. 

Will  you,  I  pray,  demand  that  demi-devil. 
Why  he  hath  thus  ensnared  my  soul  and  body? 

These  words  were  expressed  by  Fennel  with  his  usual  energy  of  em- 
phasis ;  so  as  neither  to  excite  censure  nor  applause.  But  Cooper,  as 
if  forgetful  of  the  previous  dignity  of  his  character,  uttered  this  sen- 
tence with  the  querulous  accent  of  piercing  agony :  his  knees  bending 
under  him  and  knocking  against  each  other,  as  if  borne  down  by  the 
accumulated  pressure  of  misery  and  guilt. 

Every  attentive  spectator  was  then  made  to  feel  how  much  the  ele- 
vated hero  was  lost  in  the  heart-broken  culprit 

Oh  now,  forever, 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind !  farewell  content ! 
Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars, 
-,  That  make  ambition  virtue  !  O,  farewell ! 

Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  slirill  trumps 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife. 
The  royalH>anner ;  and  all  quality, 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war ! 
And  O  you  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 
The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfiiit^ 
Farewell !  Othello's  occupatioa's  gone ! 

It  cannot  be  necessary  that  I  should  call  into  view  any  actor  of  the 
third  order:  nor  would  it  be  agreeable  to  my  feelings  to  do  so;  but 
'  there  are  enough  of  them  before  the  public. 

There  are,  however,  on  our  stage,  several  who  lean  to  the  first  and 
■  second  classes,  though  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Wihrnot,  n<Hie  are 
comparable  to  the  actors  whom  I  have  above  cited. 

Having  now  sufficiently  illustrated  my  theory,  I  shall  conclude  by 
an  analysis  of  the  performance  of  Mr.  Wood  and  Master  Barret  The 
former  of  these  appears  less  endowed  even  than  Fennel,  with  the  in- 
nate fire  of  Thespis.  If  he  ever  kindles,  it  is  in  the  comic  scene.  In 
tragedy,  he  is  purely  of  the  second  order.  He  has  no  doubt  derived 
advantage  from  the  examples  afforded  by  Fennel  and  Cooper  T  but 
this  does  not  degrade  him  to  the  third  class  ^  for  he  never  descends  tm 
a  servile  imitation  of  tones  and  gestures :  a  foUy  which  is  too  conspicil- 
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dus'in  scmie  others,  tie  may  hav<*  studied  thdir  excellence  as  he  has 
titat  (^  lis  poet,  wi^  a  view  to  obtain  a  just  concepden  ef  ^e  priodK^ 
fyfes  of  good  acting:  but  he  does  not  mimic  their  peouliaiities.  HenoQ 
liid  ^e  ctf  atstittgis  original ;  and  though  Mature  has  forbidden  iiim  tdf 
tttttun  the  highest  rank  as  a  tragedian,  in  comedy*eh«  has  enabled  hiii 
to  attain  great  excellence.  In  no  character  has  he  been  more  success- 
iiil  than  in  that  which,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  difficult  to  assume,  I 
mean  the  character  of  a  gentleman ;  in  which  he  always  appears  to 
be  at  home,  whether  on  the  stage  or  in  the  social  circle. 

Master  Barret  is  undeniably  among  those,  who  have  undergone  a 
theatrical  apprenticeship.  But  this  has  been  the  effect  of  taccident, 
not  of  necessity :  for  nature  has  in  my  view,  placed  him  among  acton 
of  the  primary  order.  His  education  and  age,  preclude  him  from  any 
affinity  to  the  second  class ;  and  consequently,  when  not  borne  aloft  by 
his  native  fire,  he  must  dwindle  to  the  third.  This  may  account  for 
the  different  impressions^  made  by  his  acting.  He  cannot  feel  all  cha- 
racters; nor  perhaps  every  part  of  any  character :  and  when  not  in- 
spired by  fancy  or  feeling,  he  cannot  as  yet  find  adequate  aid,  in  study^ 
or  reflection. 

The  powers  of  his  vdce,  and  the  energy  of  his  action,  are  limited 
by  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution,  and  the  immaturity  of  his  age.  Of 
course  those  who  expect  the  vehemence  of  Cooper,  will  be  dis^H 
pointed :  nor  agreeably  to  what  I  have  stated  above,  can  those  be 
gratified,  who  look  for  the  classical  elegance,  and  correctness  of 
Fennell.  The  excellence  of  our  juvenile  performer,  lies  in  the  viva- 
city, the  correctness,  and  strength  of  his  feelings.  In  the  character  of 
Norval,  he  excites  much  apprebenaon  in  the  spectators,  that  the  anger 
depicted  in  his  countenance  and  gesture,  wiU  break  out  in.  a  premature 
chastisement,  of  the  insolent  Glenalvon.  Throughout  the  whole  d 
the  dialogue,  with  this  artful  chief,  his  action,  expression  and  empha- 
sis, gave  delight  to  an  audience,  which  though  small,  was  respectable. 
''^The  heroism  of  his  deportment,  often  led  his  spectators  to  forget 
tiiat  he  acted,  particularly  in  the  last  scene,  when  under  the  agony 
«f  a  mortal  wound ;  supported  by  his  own  sword,  and  that  of  fal&  cdid- 
quered  adversary,  the  struggles  of  an  heroic  heart  against  the  w^ 
proaching  influence  of  dissolution,  were  so  admirably  expressed  in  hik 
countenance  and  gesture;  that  independently  of  the  dialogue,  t!<i 
interest  of  the  spectators  was  kept  up  for  many  minutes.  All  seemeai 
to  sympathize  with  the  sensations  which  oppressed  him,  and  tnat^ 
tears  dropped  ere  he  fell.  "^ 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  Barret  a  very  promising  actor;  afltt 
even  at  the  present  moment  one  of  the  most  interesting :  for  though 
the  immaturity  of  his  powers,  may  in  some  respects,  fender  him  1^ 
^competent  than  his  seniors ;  there  are  few  of  these,  whom  he  does  nbt 
excel,'  in  the  natural  qualifications  of  the  actor :  but  we  ought  readily  &> 
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rTTrm—T  ii  ii      i   ^^'     i.        .  ■    i.  '        ■         .  i.        i      tt- 

pardon  deiiciencies,  which  tuB»  will  cecofy;  nnd  should  not  be  dissa^^ 
tbfied;  if  in  the  opening;  bud  we  do  mA  hnd  the  fragrnnce,  or  beaut]f 
e£  the  ^lU  blown  i 


aEIGINAL  POETRY ^FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

Gr^c'd  by  the  MiMe»  whh  ftU  her  gifts  dlvliM^ 

Or  pious  led  by  Taste  to  Nature's  shrine ; 

The  «oul  to  purer  worship  rais'd— ~refioed» 

Disdains  the  common  idols  of  mankind ; 

Kxults  in  Joys  to  grosser  minds  onknown* 

A  wealth  exhiuistless,  and  a  world  her  own^-ftimi 


EVENING  AT  OCCOQUON.^ 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  NATURAL  BRIDGE. 

Slow  the  solemn  sun  descends* 
Ev'ning's  eye  comes  rolling  on; 

Glad  the  weary  stranger  bends 
To  the  Banks  of  Occoquon. 

Lo!  the  moon,  with  peerless  Hght» 
In  the  stream  beholds  her  face, 

bedding  histre  o^e?  the  flight, 
As  she  runs  her  lofty  race.    ' 


*  OccoquoOy  within  a  few  years,  has  become  familiar  to  the  tniTellery 
ftom  the  oircunsttfice  of  its  having  been  made  the  stage  route  from  Phila- 
^Iphia  to  Richmond.  Let  the  reader  paint  to  his  imagination  a  small  river 
purauiAg  a  serpentine  course  akmg  mountains  that  rise  abruptly  firom  Its 
hank  i  iresseU  takmg  on  boaid  fiour  under  the  foam  of  two  large  mills,  and 
ethers  deeply  laden  expanding  their  white  sails  to  the  breeze;  let  him 
.froup  with  these  a  Uvem,  and  a  -dozen  other  houses  erected  upon  rockf, 
with  I  know  not  how  many  waggons,  and  wagfgoners,  a  foot-traveller  and  his 
wife,  emigrating,  hack  from  Kentucky  to  Philadelphia,  a  Vitginian  gentleman 
en  horse-backy  followed  by  bis  Aftican  grt>om,  half  a  dozen  noisy  children,  just 
let  loose  from  ae  old  field  school,  and  the  schoolmaster  taking  the  direct  patk 
that  leads  to  the  tavern,  t(^tber  with  the  passengers  getting  out  of  the 
stage,  and  the  whole  hamlet  gaping  at  them,  while  the  blacksmith's  iron 
cools  on  the  anvil ;  let  the  reader  picture  this  scene  in  his  mind's  eye>  and  he 
w'lR  behold  DAY  AT  OCCOQUAN. 
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See !  the  bark  along  the  shore. 
Larger  to  the  prospect  grow, 

WhUe  the  sea-boy,  bendmg  o'er. 
Chides  the  talking  waves  be)ow. 

Now  the  cricket  on  the  hearth. 
Chirping,  tells  his  merry  tale, 

Now  the  owlet  ventures  forth, 
Mq>ing  to  the  stg^jg  gale. 

Hanging  o'er  the  raountidn'ft  brow, 
Lo!  the  cattle  herbage  find ; 

While  in  sluifiber  sweet  below. 
Peaceful  rests  the  village  hind. 

Still  the  busy  mill  goes  round. 
And  the  miller  plies  his  care  ; 

Wearying  echo  with  the  sound. 
Wafted  by  the  balmy  air. 

«  Here  no  negro  tills  the  ground. 

Trembling,  weeping,  woful,  wan; 
Liberty  is  ever  found 
On  the  Banks  of  Occoquan  * 


VOH  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

REFLECTIONS  AT  SEA, 

OM    ▲    MOONLIGHT   BVBMINO. 

Tis  sweet  upon  the  vesisers  ade 
To  stand,  and  view  th'  unruffled  tide; 
Sadly  to  mark  the  tUent  scene, 
In  the  evening's  close  serene. 
To  muse  on  one  who,  for  away. 
Perhaps,  beholds  this  settmg  ray. 
And,  at  the  sight,  may  think,  the  wh3e. 
What  wekmne  words,  what  cheerful  smile. 
Shall  greet  the  youth,  whose  love-taught  toil 
Has  driven  him  from  his  native  soil 

Ah !  how  such  thoughts  can  sooth  his  lodl 
Who  bends,  a  slave,  to  Love's  control ! 
Heedless  he  hears  old  Ocean  roar 
Aod  waste  his  fury  on  the  shore : 
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Without  dismay  he  boldly  braves 

The  howling  hftricane,  and  dashing  waves. 

Gay  Hope  then  gilds  with  brighest  ra^s 
The  prospect  of  his  future  days. 
Around  his  couch  she  darts  her  beams. 
And  bathes  in  bliss  his  shadowy  dreaiofl* 

In  gloomy  hours  a  sil^t  jbear 
May  mark  the  step$  of  Life's  car«»r, 
To  distant  plains,  when  forc'd  away^, 
Jfie  sadly  chides  the  liug'idpg.dfty : 
Yet  Hope  is  kindly  hovering  nigh. 
His  seal  to  eheor,  hm  tear  to  diy ; 
Soft  she  whispert  fiilnre  pleasoret, 
Tasting  Cupid's  richest  treasures. 

Fancy,  brings  her  wHching  aid. 
And  shows  the  absent  beauteous  maid; 
He  sees  those  soft  successful  arts. 
Enchaining  all  beholders'  hearts ; 
Her  mirthful  laugh,  her  winning  smile ; 
Her  love-fraught  glance,  and  luring  wile : 
The  same  the  lustre  of  that  eye,  ,    ' 

Where  sportful  Loves  in  ambush  li^: 
The  lily  fair,  and  perfumed  rose, 
That  on  her  cheek  alternate  glows. 
He  hears  her  words  bewitching  all. 
And  soft  the  silver  accents  fall: 
Soaring  aloft,  on  Fancy^s  wi^gy 
Afar  he  views  Heme's  joyful  spring; 
His  sold  JB  wacin'd  vithXifite^ft  clitste  fire; 
His  hand  awakes  the  warbling  lyre. 
To  paint  to  one,  in  glowing  hues. 
The  iaq>irations  of  his  Muse. 

The  music  strikes  Leyrida's  ear! 
And  shall  she,  not  unpleased,  hear 
Its  sounds  ^  And  to  her  distant  friend. 
Love's  granulations  swiftly  send  ^ 
Bid  his  mind  repose  in  peace? 
Bid  distrust  from  murmurs  cea^? 
Free  his  hea^  from  sick'ning  g)9om» 
4^nd  deck  his  cheek* with  joy *s  bright  bloom? 

The  sylphs  whoee  wings  around  her  fly, 
^And  for  her  safety  hover  nigh, 
Thrid  through  the  ringlets  of  her  hair, 
Well-plea^'d  to  find  tlieir  favour'd  fair; 
Vol.  I.  K  k 
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Knows  noug^  of  fear,  nor  C07  disdain. 
Bat  has  a  heart  for  others^  pain. 

I  hear,  I  hear  their  murm'rfftg  noise. 
Assure  me  of  our  future  j(^s: 
List,  list,  my  girl !  the  listening  breeze. 
Wafts  Ihf  Words  o'er  waving  trees ; 
How  «w€et  they  steal  iipon  my  «ar. 
Like  fmlBkises  of  bUas  sincere ! 

Thus  'tis  that  Hope's  ddusive  gleamft^ 
Will  cheatyoiithV|;ay  romantic  dreams;  / 
Yet  when  we  claim  her  profier'd  aid. 
To  win  die  loo^^^ii^ht  promised  mcdd; 
Alas!  we  find  she but'begniles. 
Like  wmnan*9faiMc%9yJle€th^  wdle*  ! 
jifiril,  laofi.  Sedlet. 


FOR   THE   PORT   TOLIO. 

•*  UDITO  HO  CITEREAr 

IMITATED. 

*•  LoVE  from  his  amxous  mother  flies:'* 
Thus  spoke  the  Queen  of  smiles  and  joy, 

"*•  A  rapturous  kiss  shall  be  the  prize 

**  Of  him  who  brings  the  wandering  boy.** 

I  know  his  haunts,  his  wanton  wiles. 
His  v<»ce  I  hear  when  Celia  speaks; 

I  see  him  laugh  when  Celia  smiles, 
His  blush  reflects  from  Celiacs  <^heek& 

The  wanton  rogue  himself  betrays^ 
I  see  him  mesh'd  in  Celia's  hair^ 

When  on  her  liquid  eye  I  gaze, 
I  see  his  baby  image  there. 

Oive  me  the  kiss,  thy  boy  Fve  brought; 

Give  me  the  soul-enrapturing  prize, 
Prom  Celia,  I  the  urchin  caught. 

And  In  my  throbbing  heart,  he  lies* 
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LAMENTATION 

OF  AN  UVrORTUNATB  MOTH  BR  OVER  THE  TOMB  OF  HER  ONLY  ftON.*^ 

O  LOST !  "  for  ever  k»t !"  thy  Mother^s  eyes 
No  more  shall  see  thy  Momof  Hilf>e  strise,    . 
No  more,  for  her  its  day  resplendent  shnie,  -^       *     , 
But  grief  etemid  rxAty  like  wrath  divihe, 
Blotting  from  earth's  drear  scene  eaoh  mental  ray. 
That  chased  the  phantom  of  Despair  away. 
When  Fotitune  saw  me  all  her  gifts  resign. 
No  murmur  waken'd,  for  thy  love  was  mine; 
Poor  is  the  boon  that  waits  on  Fortune's  store, 
^nce  the  full-pamper*d  heart  stiU  pines  for  morei 
Distress  on  thee,  my  son,  her  mildews  shed» 
To  kill  the  laurel,  blooming  round  thy  head; 
Chill'd  by  her  wrongs,  but  not  to  these  resign'd^ 
For  warm  as  Summer  glow'd  thy  adave  mind; 
No  syren  Pleasure,  potent  to  betray, 
Ere  lur'd  thy  lone,  and  studious  hour  away  ; 
But  Science  on  thy  young  attractions  smil'd 
For  Genius  gave  thee  birth,  and  call'd  thee  child; 
The  painter's  art,  the  minstrel's  touch  sublime. 
And  many  a  charm  of  polish'd  life  were  thine. 
And  thine  the  soul  snldime;  too  ardent  wrought;* 
The  impetuous  feeling,  and  the  burst  of  thought 

Poor  bot  !  I  thought  thou  o'er  my  urn  would^st  weep. 
And  grieving  yield  me  to  the  tomb's  cold  sleep, 

'  '  '  i  '     '^  ■ 

*  Charlxi  Ward  Apthorp  Morton,  expired  the  SSth  of  Fe- 
buary,  1809,  aged  32,  of  a  Dropsy  of  the  Bru'n,  a  disease  uncommon  in 
adults ;  but  always  accompanied  by  premature,  and  extraordinary  capacity. 
In  him  its  fatal  termination  was  accelerated  by  sedentary  habits,  and  intense 
study,  having  at  his  early  age,  already  made  improvements  in  medical  Elec- 
tricity, for  which  be  received  a  certificate  fn>m  the  President,  and  Profes- 
sors of  Harvard  University ;  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  arde(:t]y 
engaged  in  a  course  of  Observations,  and  Experiments,  which  indicated  a 
mind  of  uncommon  force,  and  g^at  originality.  He  was  eminently  endowed 
with  a  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts,  particularly  painting  and  music,  although  for 
the  two  or  three  last  years  of  his  life,  he  had  relinquished  their  cultivation* 
from  an  apprehension  of  their  power  df  attractmg  his  mind  ^m  the  mor» 
honourable  pursuits  of  science.  His  heart  was  ardent  and  sincere,  aboundin| 
with  passions,  and  affections,  his  integrity  unblemished,  and  his  death  prodna 
five  of  inconsolable  grief  to  his  unibrtutiate  parents. 
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Not  in  thy  dawn  of  -yeax8»  whpn  Hopjp  was  gay. 
Like  Heaven's  bright  Arch  of  Promise  melt  away, 
S^n  tilte  a  6i»b^am>  in  the  Sprmg's  chill  hour»  . 
And  transient  a<%th^  garden's  earliest  flow'r; 
But  dearer  far  than  rays  that  morn  illume, 
And  lov'lier  OfffOi  than  Nature's, vemal  bloom; 
Tkeae^  when  the  storm  has  past,  again  return. 
But  what  shall  wake  thy  deep,  death-slumb'ring  «m? 
What-<but  tkg  'Voice,  of  Heaven !  that  strain  divine* 
Which  bids  the  i^^aAipg  earth  its  trust  resign: 
Then  thy  bdd  GepiuSy  and  tli^  feelings  mild. 
No  more  toiwcpnga^  4tlMd  woes,  shall  bear  i»y  child! 
But  that  warm  hearl  t«i  generous  pity  prone. 
Where  thy  blest  rays,  celestial  kindness,  shone^ 
With  the  pure  essence  of  that  brain  of  fire. 
Shall  to  a  Seraph'9  fervid  flame  a^ire: 
And  Angels  with  Archangels,  pleas'd  to  find. 
The  rich  expression  of  thy  kmdred  mind ; 
Charming  from  memory's  thought,  its  earthly  pain, 
^all  give  thee  to  thy  Mother's  soul  again. 

FOR    TH6    port    folio. 

On  dnging  t^  the  piano  with  a  ffiend^  the  pathetic  baUad  qf  Mo- 
zart's "  Fergiw  me  micht,***  a  Jew  days  previous  to  quitting  my 
native  country^  . 

*'  Forget  me  not^"  nor  yet  the  song. 

Its  plaintive  notes  our  teara  beguilingi 
The  fatal  words  died-an  my  tongue. 
And  as  you  touch^  the  treraUi^g  keys  along. 
Through  lucid  gems  I  saw  you  sadly  smiling. 

*•  Forget  me  not,"  ah!  song  of  wo! 

For  never  more  our  joys  uniting. 
With  Sorrow's  sigh  no  more  to  glow; 
No  more  shall  Pity's  tear  together  flow. 

Our  love,  ei»r  hi^es,  our  joys  forever  hUgliting^ 

"  Forget  me  not,"  oh !  evef  dear. 

Let  thrillmg  mem'ry  o'er  my  fancy  stealing. 
As  next  you  sing  **  Forget  me  not,"  a  tear 
Shall  gently  fall,  ray  beating  heart  to  cheer; 

111  never  thee  forget  while  I  have  life  and  feeling 

Julia  Framcbsca. 
."   "■  I     '■'     ■■      '  '      ■  '   1'  ' 

*  The  German  of  •'  Forget  me  not" 
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FOR  tHB  PORT  rOXIO. 

SOPRA  IL  RITRATTO  I^ANAQREONTE. 

DKL   GAT.  G.  COLPAK I. 

Quanto,  se  euardi  il  crin,  vecchio^  costui! 
Se  i  versi,  dii  ^  pift  giovame  di  M^ 

IMITATKD. 

ON  A  PICTURE  OF  ANACR£ON. 

In  every  fealare  'of  hk  face. 

Appears  the  hoary  alfe: 
But  in  his  verse,  such  glow,  suih  grace. 

As  suits  Ap6Uo*s  lyre.  Q. 


f  OR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

'  AD  UN  UOMO  DEFORME. 

DI  RONCALLI. 

Se  ami  te  stesso,  Aronte, 
Fuggi  lo  stagno  e  il  fonte: 
Che,  come  il  bel  Narciso 
Gi4  vi  peri  d'Amor, 
Tu  con  quel  brutto  viso 
Vi  puoi  morir  d'orror. 

ON  A  HIDEOUS  UGLY  FELLOW. 

Dare  not.  Narcissus  ffl^e,  my  fnend. 
O'er  ^e  limpid  mirror  bend ; 
Should  you  there'm  your  visage  spy, 
W  horrors  dire  youll  surely  die. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

LA  BELLA  SCELTA. 

DI  PANANTI. 

Mio  padfe  vuol  chlo  spora jtm  tetterato; 
Mia  madre,  un  ricco  che  figura  faccia: 
Mio  nonno  un  uom  d'illustre  sangue  nato: 
Ed  io  vo*  per  marito  un  che  mi  piaccia. 

THE  JUDICIOUS  CHOICE. 

My  father  desir'd,  I  would  marry  a  sage. 
My  mother,  a  suitor  with  riches  in  store, 

^Y  grand  dad,  a  man  of  great  parentage; 
But  111  none  of  the  three.    Ill  wed  him  I  adore. 
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LITERARY  INTELL1G^NC&<~-F0R  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

Mft.  Oldschool. 

Althongfa  3r<Mtr  fint  Buqiber  centmiiMd  a  vccy  spirited,  correct,  and  flftttttr* 
ing  crkiqiie  on  the  novel  just  published  under  the  title  of  Laurmp  I  omum^ 
forbear  to  express  the  deli^  afforded  me  by  its  perusal.  It  u  a  sim^ 
pie  tale,  told  with  immitable  pathos;  and  cannot  fail  to  elicit  a  tear  horn  all 
whose  hearts  beat  responsive  1^  ^  »^.iHH»tg  of  humanity. 

The  author  declares  it  to  be  founded  on  fact,  and  the  scenes  she  de- 
scribes so  closely  resemble  those  which  too  frequently  occur  in  real  life,  that 
her  assertion  is  entitled  to  the  most  perfect  credit  And  this  is  one  of  the  charms 
of  the  work .  We  are  not  called  upon  to  yield  our  sympathy  to  imaginary  dis- 
tresses, but  an  attack  is  made  directly  upon  the  heart  through  the  very  passes 
which  Nature  herself  has  pointed  out  as  the  most  exposed  to  an  assailant. 

There  is  no  one  situation  in  which  Laura  is  placed  into  which  we  cannot 
perfectly  enter.  We  feel  every  pang  that  rends  her  bosom,  we  sympathize  inall 
her  joys.  Horace  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim— that 

'*  Non  Deos  intenit«  nisi  dignot  viiuUce  nodas." 

Our  author  follows  a  better  ru|e,  and  avoids  entangling  her  story,  in 
sndi  a  tissue  of  circumstances  as  would  require  supernatural  aid  to  unravel. 
Her  style  is  simple,  well  adapted  to  narration,  and  on  particular  occasioiis 
)i|j|hly  energetic.  It  is  pure  and  polished  English,  and  cannot  dbplease  the 
jm  of  the  most  classical  scholar.  No  bombastic  epithets,,  no  **  mtqmpedaiia 
ii^bc^*  prolong  a  tedious  page.  Vo  aiectation  of  coneiseness  gives  rise  to  ob- 
scurity. Had  there  been  less  of  it  the  heart  could  not  have  indulged  suffi- 
ciently in  the  luxury  of  feeling  it  expttes.  Had  there  been  more,  the  inabUi^ 
ty  of  our  nature  to  support^  too  long,  any  unusual  excitement,  would  have 
lessened  its  effect.  We  glory  in  considering  it  the  production  of  an  Amerl^ 
•an.  It  is  as  far  superior  to  the  crowd  of  novels  daily  issuing  from  the  pres- 
s^  of  Europe,  teeming  with  the  wildest  absurdity,  in  the  guise  of  romance, 
if  the  eagle -flights  of  the  immortal  Milton  to  the  petty  productions  of  a 
Bayes  skimming  ^ike  the  swallow  along  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  description  of  the  dreadful  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever  is  admirably 
drawn.  All  the  image*  of  horror  attendant  on  such  a  scene  of  universal  deso- 
lation are  well  (ionceived  and  forcibly  presented  to  the  mind.  If  the  reader 
will  suffer  his  imagination  to  dwell  on  the  description,  his  sensations  will  do 
justice  to  its  force. 

The  situation  of  poor  Laura  after  her  supposed  desertion  by  Belfield ; 
4M  ^^  ^^  bed-side  in  the  closing  scene,  is  drawh  in  the  most  vivid  cdoort, 
and  must  wring  the  drop  of  pity  from  the  hardest  heart.  ^ 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  excellent.  And  throughout  are  dispersed!  va- 
riety of  pertinent  reflections,  so  artfully  disposed  as  not  to  detract  in  the  least 
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from  the  interest  of  the  reeital.  It  ftffeids  tn  Impresshre  lesson  to  tKe  im- 
prudent female ;  and  speaks  home  to  the  heart  of  the  libertine.  Those  whom 
fortune  has  placed  above  the  reaeh  of  tempudoti  it  may  teach  to  commiserate 
the  fate  of  others.  And  to  those  whose  situation  in  life  does  not  exempt 
them  from  danger,  it  will  ^nt  out  the  necessity  of  the  most  guarded  caution, 
aadvthe  iaeritaUe  mistey  coatequent  BpoBjeae  akiftoateft  ef  as  hnpnidenter 
TitkHii  nature.  Osiv.    . 


Mm.  FOX. 


The  following  character  of  Mr.  Fox  we  copy  from  the  Bombajf  Gmtritr  of 
the  17th  January.    It  is  ascribed  to  Sir  J  ames  Mac£im  tosh. 

Mr.  Fox  united,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  the  seemingly  re- 
pugnant characters  of  the  mildest  of  men  and  the  most  vehement  of  or- 
ators. In  private  life  he  was  gentle,  modest,  placable,  kind,  of  simple 
manners,  and  so  averse  from  parade  and  dogmatism,  as  to  be  not  on- ' 
ly  unostentatious,  but  even  somewhat  inactive  in  conversation.  His 
superiority  was  never  felt  but  in  the  instructioa  which  he  imparted;  or 
in  the  attenticm  which  his  generous  preference  usually  directed^  the 
more  obscure  members  of  the  company.  The  simplicity  of  his  manners 
was  far  from  excluding  that  perfect  urbanity  which  flowed  «til>Tnore 
from  the  mildness  of  his  nature,  than  from  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  most  polished  sdbiety  of  Europe,  ttis  conversation,  when  it  was  not 
repressed  by  modesty  or  indolence,  was  ddightfiil.  The  pleasantry, 
perhaps,  of  no  mato  of  wit  Had  so  unlaboured  an  appearance.  It  seemed 
rather  to  escape  from  his  mind  than  to  be  produced  by  it.  He  had  lived 
«n  the  most  intimate  terms  with  all  his  contemporaries  distinguished  by 
irit,  politeness,  or  philosophy,  or  learning,  or  the  talents  of  public  life. 
In  the  course  of  thirty  years  he  had  known  almost  every  man  in  Euf 
rope  whose  intercourse  could  strengthen,  or  enrich,  or  polish  the  mind. 
His  own  literature  was  various  and  elegant  In  classical  erudition, 
which  by  the  custom  of  England,  is  more  peculiarly  called  learning,  he 
was  inferior  to  few  professed  scholars.  Like  all  men  of  genius,  he  de- 
lighted to  take  refuge  in  poetry,  from  the  vulgarity  and  irritation  of  bu- 
siness. His  own  verses  were  easy  and  pleasing,  and  might  have  claim- 
ed no. low  place  among  those  which  the  French  call  Vera  de  aociete. 
The  poetical  character  of  his  mind  was  displayed  in  his  extraordlnarjl^ 
partiality  for  the  poetry  of  the  two  most  poetical  nati<»i8,  or  at  least 
'  languages,  of  the  West,  those  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Italians.  He  dis- 
liked political  conversation,  and  never  willingly  took  any  part  in  it  To 
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.  i|^eakqCl)uiiji^aft]jr»  wan  <N»tar»  WQ^ld  require  a  1g^  ^fflr- 

where  aataral,  he  carried  into  public  yiWMirbins  ^  that  simpjle  aad  m^ 
tifeoit  «]tf«rar  whkh  bdon^  lohim  Isa  ^vat^.  When  he  h^puk  tk 
jpsah,  a  camtoau  dbteimw  im^t  have  thon^.him  awkwaid;  awl 
cvea  a  oanMunmate  judge  ceuldoaly  have  heen  struck  wHh  the  ex^^* 

jstB>  joitetM  of  hia  ideast  and  the  tmnipareiH  ainipUcity  cf  1^ 
But  DO  Mooer  had  he  spoken  for  aome  time,  than  he  was  chaag«d  Mto 
moa^ker  buag.  He  forgot  hinself  and  every  thing  around  hina.  He 
♦h—ghjL  ealjr  of  hit  subject.  His  genius  warmed  and  kindled  as  he  wvst 
en.  He  darted  fire  into  his  a»dkncie.  Torrents  of  impetuous  and  ir- 
resistiile  eloqoeiice  swept  akng  their  feelings  and  conviction.  He  cer- 
tainly pooocawd,  above  all  modems,  that  union  of  reofon,  sim/Uietip^ 
and  vehemence^  which  formed  the  prince  of  orators.  He  was  ^e  most 
Demo9theneon  speaker  since  Demosthenes.  ^  I  knew  him,"  says  Mr. 
Burke,  in  a  pamphlet  written  after  their  unhappy  difference,  ^wfaen 
he  was  nineteen;  since  which  time  he  has  riseu*  by  slow  degrees,  to  be 
the  most  brilliant  and  accompli^ed  debater  that  the  world  ever  saw/* 
The  quiet  dignity  of  a  mind  roused  only  by  great  objects,  the  abscise 
of  petty  bustle,  contempt  of  show,  the  abhorrence  of  intrigue,  the  plain- 
ness and  downrightness,  and  the  thorough  good  nature  which  distin- 
guished Mr.  Fox,  seem  to  render  him  no  very  unfit  representative  of 
that  old  English  national  character,  which,  if  it  ever  changed,  we 
should  be  sanguine  indeed  to  expect  ^o  see  succeeded  by  a  better.  The 
simplicity  of  his  character  inspired  confidence,  the  ardour  of  his  elo- 

-  quence  roused  entliusiasm,  and  the  gentleness  of  his  manners  in^ited 
6*jend^up.  *'  I  f^lnured,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  '*  the  powers  of  a  superi- 
our  man  as  they  are  blended,  iu  his  attractive  character,  with  all  the 
softness  and  simplicity  «f  a  child:  no  human  being  was  ever  more  free 
fromany  taint  of  malignity,  vanity,  or  falsehood."— >From  these  quali- 
ties of  his  public  and  private  character,  it  probably  arose,  that  na.  Eng- 
lish statesman  ever  preserved,  during  so  long  a  period  of  adverse  for- 
tune, so  many  afiectionate  friends,  and  so  many  zealous  adherents. 
The  union  of  ardour  in  public  sentiment,  with  mildness  in  social  man- 
ners, was,  in  Mr.  Fox,  an  hereditary  quality.  The  same  fascinating 
power  over  the  attachment  of  all  who  came  within  his  sphere,  is  said  to 
have  belonged  to  his, father ;  and  those^  who  know  the  survivors  of  ano- 
ther generation,  will  feel  tliat  this  delightful  quality  is  not  yet  extinctla 
the  race. 

Perhaps  nothing  can  more  strongly  prove  the  deep  impression  made 
by  this  part  of  Mr.  Fox's  chracter,  than  the  words  of  Mr.  Burke,  wl^ 

'in  January,  1797,  six  years  after  all  intercourse  between  them  had  tos- 
sed, speaking  to  a  person  honoured  with  some  degree  of  Mr.  Fojt*.^ 
friendship,  said,  *'  T9  be  9ure  he  i«  a  man,  made  Ho  be  loved  /"  a¥|A 
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these  emphatical  words  were  uttered  with  a  fervour  of  manner  whidi 
left  no  doubt  of  their  heart-felt  sincerity. 

These  few  hasty  and  honest  sentences  are  sketched  m  a  temper  too 
•oiber  and  serious  for  intentional  exaggeration,  and  with  too  pious  an  af- 
fection for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Fox  to  profane  it  by  intermixture  with 
^e  factious  braw/s  and  wrangles  of  the  day.  His  political  conduct  be- 
longs to  history.  The  measures  which  he  supported  or  opposed  may  di- 
vide the  opinion  of  posterity,  as  they  have  divided^thoseof  the  present 
sge.  But  he  will  most  certainly  command  the  unanimous  reverence  of 
future  generations,  by  his  pure  sentiooeiits  towards  the  commonwealth^ 
¥y  his  zeal  for  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  all  men,  by  his  liberal 
principles,  favourable  to  mild  government,  to  the  unfettered  exercise 
ef  the  human  faculties,  and  the  progressive  civilization  of  mankind ;  by 
his  ardent  love  for  a  country  of  which  the  well  being  and  greatness  were 
indeed  inseparable  from  his  own  glory,  and  by  his  profound  reverence 
for  that  free  constitution,  which  he  was  universally  admitted  to  under- 
stand better  than  any  other  man  of  his  age,  both  in  an  exactly  legal,  and 
m  a  comprehensively  philosophical  sense. 


DOCUMENTS^ 


In  ou^  first  number  we  gave  a  biography  of  Commodore  TroactmL 
The  fcdlowing  Docunvents  should  have  accomp^ed  it. 

Nal. 

Benjamin  Stoddert^  Esq,  Secretary  of  the  Mrvy^  to  Commodore 
Truxtun,  dated^ 

13th  March,  179% 

« I  received  this  day,  with  beart-felt  plessure,  your  despatches,  containing, 
besides  other  papers,  letters  of  the  4th,  10th,  and  17th  of  February.  The 
letters  were  immediately  laid  before  the  President,  who  desires  me  to  com- 
municate to  you  his  high  approbation  of  the  whole  of  your  able  and  judicious 
conduct  in  the  West-Indies,  and  to  present  to  you,  and,  through  you,  to  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Constellation,  his  thanks  for  the  good  conduct,  exact 
discipline,  and  bravery  displayed  in  the  action  widi  and  capture  of  the  French 
frigate  Insurgente  on  the  9th  of  February.  I  must,  however,  add,  that  he 
observes,  and  all  the  officers  of  government,  indeed  all  others  I  have  heard 
speak  on  the  subject,  that  this  was  nothing  but  what  we  cKpcrted  from  Trux- 

tfUl." 

Vol.  I.  I.  I 
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•Commodore  Trtunun  to  the  Secretary  qfthe  Mcvy,  Datfd  19rA  May^ 
179^yitrcm<m»  to  paying  off  the  Frigate  Constellatitm,  The  men  then 
tetTig  engaged  for  tufeive  Months  onfy, 

«  The  expedition  on  whioh  I  was  seot  beii^  ended,  and  the  time  ftr 
.wtiicb  nyiorow  were  entered  ex^pired,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  I  b^ 
leave  to  eenokide  with  obterriAgy  that  in  all  my  acta  and  in  all  my  actions^  I 
have  studiovwiy  endeavoured  to  keep  steadily  in  view  what  I  conceived  to  be 
the  intention  of  government  as  nearly  as  circamstances  wonld  permit,  and  to 
^vem  those,  whom  I  iiave  had  the  honour  and  glory  to  command,  with  that 
mildness  which  is  the  characteristic  of  our  invaluable  constitution  and  laws; 
and  I  wish  to  hope,  that  there  are  none,  who  have  been  under  my  authority, 
possessing  a  spark  of  candour,  or  having  the  least  reflection,  who  wiU  not  do 
me  the  justice  to  ssf,  that  their  happiness  and  comfort,  keeping  always  in 
view  every  point  of  duty  and  exact  discipline,  have  not  at  all  times  been  com- 
mensurate'Mrith  the  arduous  task  I  have  had  to  perform,  in  org^anizing  a  8er« 
vice  amidst  the  great  variety  of  incidents  and  scenes,  new  to  a  pe(^le  enga- 
iged  in  the  ^commencement  of  4  mlUtarx  navy. 


No.  3. 

Jiddress  of  the  Offieers  and  Company  of  the  frigate  Constellation y 
dated  Mh  February,  180Q,  presented  by  the  undersigned  Com- 
mittee.  ^ 

*•  To  Commodore  TRV JTTUN. 

Sir, 

The  Officers  of  every  description,  tlie  Seamen,  Marines,  and 
•every  other  of  the  crew,  4}e1onging  to  the  Vnited  States  ship  Constellation^ 
«annbt  suppress  their  lively  feelings  at  the  kind  tribute  you  have  paid  to 
their  respective  meritorious  exertions. 

They  witli  one  voice  proclaim  tl\at  under  such  a  commander,  whose  ex- 
ample  would  have  made  covtardice  brave,  they  must  have  been  less  than 
men,  not  to  have  acted  by  the  same  stimulus  of  valour  which  they  exhihi* 
ted  in  the  late  engagement  with  the  French  national  ship  of  54  guns. 

They  have  with  sincere  regret,  to  lament  the  loss  of  some  of  their  iaitk- 
iul  comrades,  who  fell  in  the  lap  of  victory.  The  circumstance  of  losing 
the  prize  is  a  secondary  consideraticn,  which  could  only  devolve  pecuniary 
tjftvantage  to  the  sur^'ivors.  The  glory  and  honour  of  the  combat  being  diiTu- 
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Bed  to  the  whole,  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the  ship's  company^ 
(Signed) 

ANDREW  STERETT,  First  Lieutenant. 
BATA:  CLINCH,  Marine  Officer 
DANIEL  ELDRIDGE,  Master. 
HENRY  VAN  DYKE,  Midshipman. 
JAMES  MORGAN,  Gunner. 
P.  N.  DONALD,  Carpenter.    _  ' 
M.  LONG,  Boatswain.  ' 

DAVID  KE AR !^S,  7  Qtiarter-Masters  viiho 
JOHN  M'FAYLE,  >  attended  the  wheel  ill 
the  action. 


Na4. 

Benjamin  Stoddert^  Esq.  Secretary  qf  the  JSTavy^  to  Commodore 
TruxtuTiy  dated 

12tk  March,  1800. 

<<  I  am  honoured  with  your  letter  of  the  3d  nit  indoainff  an  extract  ftoxa 
your  journal,  relative  to  your  glorioi^  action  with  a  French  ship,  of  force 
greatly  superior  to  your  own,  on  the  2d  ult  Both  the  letter  and  the  extract 
have  been  laid  before  the  President,  who  directs  me  to  g^ve  you  the  strong- 
est assurances  of  his  high  approbation  of  your  own  judicious  and  g^lant  con- 
duct, and  to  request  that  you  will  present  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Constel- 
Ution  his  thanks,  for  so  nobly  seconding  your  efforts  to  raise  the  character 
of  their  country,  and  to  maintain  the  honour  of  its  flag/' 


Na  5.  , 

Inquiry  by  Congrea: 

In  the  ffouae  of  Refire%entative9  of  the  United  States 

Tuesday,  March  18,  180a 

^xsoLvsD,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  do  lay  before  this  House  such 
information  as  he  may  be  possessed  of  respecting  the  engagement  which 
lately  took  place  in  the  West-Indies  between  the  Constellation  and  a  French 
ship  of  war,  and  also  upon  the  conduct  of  any  officer  or  other  person  on  board 
of  aaid  frigate,  who  may  have  particularly  signalized  themselves  in  the  sai(| 
notion. 

Extract  from  the  Journal, 
(Signed)  J.  W.  C0NOY»  CMk 
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Letter  tftke  Secretary  of  the  Mzvy  in  obedience  to  the  foregving 

Resolution, 

Mevy  Defiartmenty  March  20, 180a 

In  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Mouse  of  ReppesentatiTcs  of  the  Unite4 
States  of  the  18th  instant,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  the  honour  to  lay  be- 
fore the  House  a  copy  of  Captain  Truxtun's  letter  of  the  3d  of  February,  toge- 
ther with  a  copy  of  the  extract  irom  his  journal  referred  to  in  the  said  letter, 
detailing  the  particulars  of  the  engagement  between  the  frigate  Constella- 
tion under  his  command,  and  a  heai7  French  ship,  mounting,  as  he  supposed, 
54  guns. 

The  Secretary  has  received  a  number  of  letters,  too  voluminous  to  trou- 
ble the  House  with,  of  dates  both  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  action,  which 
leaves  no  doubt  on  his  mind  that  tlie  Ffench  ship  so  gallantly  defended  against 
the  braveiy  and  superior  skill  of  Captain  Truxtun,  is  the  saipe  that  arrived 
at  Ouadaloupe  from  France  in  the  montli  of  December  last,  called  La  Ven- 
geance, mounting  50  guns  or  upwards. 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  the  secretary  takes  the  liberty  of  stating 
the  substance  of  a  letter  received  from  Captain  Baker,  of  the  Delaware  sloop 
of  war,  from  B.  H.  PWUips.Esq.  American  consul  at  Curracoa,  and  from  D. 
M.  Clarkson,  Esq.  navy  agent  at  St.  Kitts. 

Capt.  Baker,  in  a  letter  dated  Curracoa,  8th  February,  mentions  that  a 
French  ship  called  La  Vengeance,  of  54  gans,  had  leftGuadaloupe  on  her  re- 
turn to  France  about  the  Ist  of  February,  had  a  very  severe  action  with  the 
Constellation  the  following  night,  and  arrived  at  Curracoa  on  the  6th,  in  a 
most  shattered  condition— that  he  understood  she  had  lost  one  bundled  and 
^orty  men  in  the  action,  and  when  she  escaped  from  the  Constellation,  had 
eight  feet  water  in  the  hold. 

Mr.  Phillips,  in  a  letter  dated  Curracoa  the  9th  February,  to  the  Secreta- 
tj  of  State,  announces  the  arrival  there  of  the  French  ship  La  Vengeance,  of 
56  gans,  bound  from  Guadaloupe  to  France,  with  a  valuable  cargo  and  a  Urge 
sum  of  specie,  in  a  very  distressed  situation,  having  lost  160  men  killed  and 
wounded,  and  her  masts  and  rig^ng  nearly  all  shot  away,  in  an  engagpement 
of  five  hours  within  pistol-shot,  with  the  Constellation. 

Mr.  CyUtrkson  sUtes,  in  a  letter  dated  St.  KiUs,  I6t)i  FebrcMipy,  «<  4re  are 
certain  Captain  Truxtun's  gallant  action  was  fbught  with  La  Vengeance,  a 
French  man  of  war  of  54  guns  and  500  picked  men,  from  Guadaloupe  for 
France.'* 

As  to  the  conduct  of  any  particular  officer  or  other  person  on  board  the 
Constellation,  the  Secretary  has  no  information  except  what  is  to  be  found  in 
the  communications  frijm  Captain  Truxtun,  by  which,  but  still  more  by  the 
result  of  this  heroic  action  it  appears,  that  all  the  officers  and  men  on  boafd 
the  Constellation,  must  have  nobly  performed  their  duty.  The  praise  of  hay- 
ing pursued  for  many  hours  a  ship  known  to  be  of  force  so  greatly  superior 
to  his  own,  to  bring  her  to  action,  and  of  conducting  that  action  with  so  dhicIi 
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skill  as  to  compensate  for  his  great  inferiority  of  force,  bel<jngs  e^pluusivefy^to 
like  graliant  commander. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  lor  the  Secretary  to  add  to  the  eulogium  bestowed 
by  Captain  Truxtun  oa  the  braf  e  young  midshipman  James  Jarvis,  who  glo- 
riously preferred  certain  death  to  an  abandonment  of  his  post 
All  which  is  tespectfiilly  submitted. 

B.  STODDERT,  Sec.  ffthe  N'avy. 


No.  6. 

Honourable  Rujus  King  to  Thomas  Truxtun^  Esq.  dated  London^ 
4th  of  February,  1801. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  HAVs  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  annexed  copies  of  a  letter, 
-which  I  sometime  ago  received  from  the  Master  of  Lloyd's,  and  my  an- 
swer. The  piece  of  plate  refeJTed  to  in  this  correspondence,  will  be  deli- 
vered to  the  particular  care  of  the  master  of  the  ship  Two  Friends,  which 
will  sail  in  a  day  or  two  for  New-York. 

As  no  one  has  been  more  persuaded  of  the  importance  of  our  little  navy, 
nor  more  g^ified  by  its  conduct  in  every  instance,  in  which  its  gallantry 
has  had  opportunity  to  show  itself^  I  beg  you  to  be  assured,  that  no  per- 
son could  receive  greater  satisfaction  than  I  do,  in  transmitting  to  you  these 
suffrages  in  its  favour,  from  a  nation,  familiar  with  naval  talents,  and  capable 
of  appreciating  the  merit  it  so  highly  applauds. 

With  great  respect  and  esteem,  I  have,  the  honour  to  be. 
Dear  Sir,  your  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

(Signed)  RUFUS  KING. 

N.  B.  The  communication  from  the  Merchants  and  Underwriters  of 
I.loyd's,  directed  to  him,  they  caused  to  be  kwofibed  on  the  urn. 

NaT. 

Honwtakh  John  Adams ,  late  President  of  the  United  States, 
dated  30/A  Mwember,  1802. 

«'  Dear  Sir, 

The  copy  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  present  to  me  of  the 
Medal  voted  by  Congress,  and  executed  according  to  my  direction  to  the  Se^ 
cretary  of  the  Navy,  I  accept  with  great  pleasure,  not  only  from  a  personal  re- 
Jfard  to  the  giver,  but  I  esteem  every  laurel  conferred  upon  you  for  the  glori- 
oiis  action  of  the  first  of  Februar}',  1800,  as  an  honour  done  to  our  beloved 
country.  From  both  of  those  motives,  1  have  been  highly  gratified  with  the 
honour  the  gentlemen  of  Lloyd's  Coffee  House  has  done  themselves  in  the 
handsome  acknowledgment  they  have  made  of  their  obligation  to  you. 
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I  reg^ret  that  the  artist  had  not  completed  th&  Medal  in  season,  that  I 
might  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  presenting  it  to  an  officer  who  had  so  great- 
ly deserved  it ;  and  I  lament  still  more  that  I  had  not  the  power  of  promo- 
ting merit  to  its  just  rank  in  the  navy,  that  of  an  admiral.  The  council  which 
Themistocles  gave  to  Athens — Pompey  to  Rome — Cromwell  to  England— 
De  Witt  to  Holland— and  Colbert  to  France,  I  have  always  given,  and  shall 
continue  to  give  to  my  countrymen — That  as  the  g^at  questions  of  com- 
merce between  nations  and  empires  must  be  decided  by  a  military  marine, 
and  war  or  peace  are  determined  by  sea,  all  reasonable  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  a  navy.)  The  trident  of  Neptune  is  the  sceptre  of  the 
"Vforld. 

With  sincere  esteem  and  affection,  I  have  the  honour  to  be» 
Sir,  your  friend  and  servant, 

JOHN  ADAMS.'' 
Commodore  TVnxttin. 


No.  8. 

The/bUovnng  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Benjamin  Stoddert,  E»f. 
late  Sectetary  of  the  Mtvy^  to  Thomas  TVuxtun,  Esq.  dated  Bla- 
densburghy  13M  Sefitember^  1808,  accomfianying  the  ehclosed. 

**  I  NOW  send  you  a  letter  from  R.  T.  Lownes»  £aq.  to  me  on  your  wh* 
jeot;  hejs  n^brother4n4aw,  and  is  a  man  well  known  in  this  State  *d4 
elsewhere,  to  be  of  the  highest  respectability.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make 
any  use  of  this  letter  you  please . " 

(COPY.) 

Bladensburgk,  Sefitember  13,  1806. 
Dear  Sir, 

The  gentleman  who  commanded  the  French  ship  L'Eole,  which 
lay  so  long  at  Annapolis^  was  first  lieutenant  of  the  Vengeance,  at  the  ti^ 
she  was  attacked  by  the  Constellation,  commanded  by  Commodore  Truxtun. 
This  gentleman  had  on  all  occasions,  the  magnanimity  to  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  praise  of  his  brave  enemy  Truxtun ;  and  declared  .that  the  Vengeance 
$truck  twice ;  [I  think  it  was  three  times]  but  perceiving  that  the  fire  froqi 
the  Constellation  continued,  and  concluding  that  it  was  the  determination  of 
the  enemy  to  sink  them,  they  renewed  the  combat  from  necessity,  until»  for- 
tunately for  them,  the  Constellation's  mast  went  overboard,  of  which  they 
took  advantage  and  got  off*.  This  generous  Frenchman  £requently  declared 
he  had  never  met  with  an  enemy  so  gallant  as  Truxtun,  nor  one  more  expert^ 
This  tribute  from  an  ei^emy  (nay  be  grateful  to  Commodore  Truxtun*  at  ^ 
time  when  some  of  his  own  countrymen  appear  to  have /orgotti^  hia  disftm- 
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guished  services  ;   and  as  you  are  in  correspondence  with  him,  1  wish  you 
would  communicate  it  to  him  • 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)  R.  T.  LO WNES . 

£enjamin  Siodder(,  Eaq, 

Extract  from  the  answer  of  T,  Truxtun  to  Benjamin  Stoddert^  Es^, 

*<  Nothing  was  necessary  to  convince  me  that  the  French  ship  of  war  t^ 
Vengeance  had  struck  to  me,  and  was  my  prizie,  when  the  mainmast  of  the 
Constellation  went  over  the  side,  and  that  she  took  advantage  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  (the  moon  having  gone  down  at  ahout  1  A-  M . )  and 
-made  ofi',  knowing  I  could  not  pursue  her  from  my  disabled  situation,  and 
the  wreck  bemg  along  side.  In  the  morning  at  day -light  (having  bore  up 
for  Jamaica  when  cleared  of  the  wreck,  knowing  I  could  not  make,  in  our 
dismantled  situation,  a  friendly  port  to  windward)  she  was  not  to  be  seen, 
the  weather  being  very  hazy,  I  was  of  opinion  that  she  had  gone  down ;  but 
her  getting  off  under  those  circumstances  was  nothing  uncommon .  It  was 
no  more,  nor  indeed  so  much,  &s  the  escape  of  the  Santa  Anna,  from  Admi- 
ral Kelson's  fleet  oiF  Trafalgar,  after  she  had  struck,  and  arriving  safe  at  Ca- 
diz :  because  Lord  Nelson  had  look-out  ships  stationed  to  guard  his  prizes, 
'whereas  I  was  alone,  and  in  a  more  than  crippled  state. 

Among  my  official  documents  on  this  occasion  which  I  had  the  lionour  to 
address  to  you  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  date  third  of  February,  1800 
{which  documents  I  observe  are  printed  in  the  British  Naval  Chronicle  Vol. 
IV,  pages  119  to  123)  you  will  find  in  the  circumsuntial  account,  that  1  had 
no  doubt  but  La  Vengeance  was  my  prize  (as  the  captain  of  the  French  74 
L'Eole  has  declared)  at  the  time  my  mainmast  went  over  the  side.  The 
following  are  my  own  words  officially  given  :  "  And  thus  as  close  and  as 
sharp  an  action  as  ever  was  fought  between  two  frigates,  commenced  and 
continued  un*,il  within  a  few  minutes  of  1  A.  M.  when  the  enemy's  fire  was 
'completely  silenced,  and  he  was  again  sheering  off.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  I  considered  him  as  my  prize,  and  was  trimming  in  the  best  manner  I 
could  my  much-shattered  sails,  when  I  found  the  mainmast  was  totally  un- 
supported by  rig-ging,  every  shroud  being  shot  away,  and  some  of  tliem  in 
many  places,  so  as  to  render  stoppers  useless,  which,  in  fact,  could  not  be 
applied  with  effect.  I  then  gave  ord*ers  for  all  the  men  to  be  sent  up  from  the 
main  gun  deck,  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  mast,  in  order  that  we  might  get 
adong^ide  of  the  enemy  again  as  soon  as  possible. — But  every  effort  was  in 
rain,  for  it  went  over  the  side  a  few  minutes  after.** 

Lieutenant  Robertson,  now  Captain  Robertson,  who  directed  several  of 
the  carronades  on  the  quarter  deck,  and  whose  station  being  near  my  per- 
§miin  this  engagement,  will  remember  that  at  the  lime  the  fire  of  La  Ven- 
geance was  silenced,  we  were  c^ose  on  her  weatlier  quarter,  not  half  pistol- 
•hot  off,  he  observed  to  me  in  th^  words  :  •♦  I  cannot,  sir,  bring  the  carro- 
nades to  bear%"    I  replied  to  him,  Helper  mind,  Kobcrtson,  she  it  ail  our  ovmi 
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vje  have  nothing  to  do  but  get  alongside  rfher*  In  a  mf)ment  after  we  became 
a  wreck,  and  she  took  advantage  of  it,  after  having  }'ielded  to  our  close  and 
persevered  atUick  of  five  hours,  and  after  a  previous  chace  of  twelve  hours. 
Be  good  enougfh.  Sir,  to  present  my  best  acknowledgments  to  your  friend 
Mr.  Lownes,  for  his  obliging  communication,  which  he  rightly  judged  was 
very  acceptable  to  my  feelings.  And  it  is  grateful  to  find  a  foreigner  and  an 
enemy  able  to  appreciate,  and  candid  enough  to  declare  my  services.** 


TO  READERS   AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  gentleman  with  the  signature  of  G.  W.  F.  who  has  favoured 
Us  with  a  very  ingenious  speculation  on  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Winc» 
is  respectfully  thanked  for  his  salutary  cautions  against  the  abuses  of 
that  liquor.  He  will  permit  us,  however,  to  remark,  that  his  desciip- 
ticm  of  its  Various  adulterations,  is  calculated  for  a  foreign  rather  than 
a  dcHnestio  meridian.  The  frauds  of  London  vintners  Ixave  been  am* 
ply  exhibited  in  the  records  of  many  a  Court  of  Justice,  and  it  is  fami- 
liar to  all  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  favourite  beverage  of  English- 
men is  manufactured  anywhere,  ratlier  than  at  Ofiorto,  Our  scienti- 
fic ^correspondent,  who  writes  like  a  man  of  various  reading,  will  lind 
in  one  of  Addison's  early  papers,  a  most  admirable  specimen  of  wit 
and  humour  on  this  fruitful  subject.  Abroad,  the  Judge  has  punished, 
the  Wit  has  laughed,  and  the  Moralist  has  reasoned  in  vain ;  but,  in 
justice  to  our  own  country,  it  is  firmly  believed  that  when  men  choose 
to  drink  wine,  either  for  tiidr  sto?nach*s  sakfy  or  their  qfien  infi'i^mi- 
tiesy  or  as  tfie  balm  of  hurt  mindsy  or  as  a  solace,  amid  cares  and  grief, 
in  no  region  is  it  found  in  greater  purity  and  perfection.  Among  those, 
whose  peculiar  traffic  is  in  this  liquor,  may  be  enumerated  some  of  the 
most  respectable  citizens  of  Philadelphia ;  men,  who  would  shrink 
from  vending  poison  like  Shakspeare's  apothecary,  or  the  balderdash 
brewings,  of  a  London  vintner. 

This  number  of  The  Port  Folio  is  rich  in  the  articles  erf  Dramatic 
Criticism.  We  recommend  these  essays  very  strongly  to  the  attention 
of  the  public. 

Our  Literary  friends  at  New-York  and  Boston  are  very  respectful- 
ly requested  to  be  liberal  in  their  commimication^  We  shall  furnish 
letter-boxes  as  soon  as  possible.  Meanwhile  Essays  may  be  left  with 
Inskeep  &  Bradford,  at  New- York ;  or  with  Oliver  C.  Greenleaf,  at 
Boston  ;  or  addressed  to  the  Editor,  Na  4,  South  Third-street. 

The  Price  of  The  Port  Folio  is  Six  Dollars  per  annum. 


PRINTED  FOR  BRADFORD  AND  INSREEP,  NO.  4,  SOUTH  THIRD* 
STREET}  BY  SMITH  AND  MAXWELL. 
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MEMOIR  OF  MR.  DUNCAN  M*INTOSH. 

Duncan  M^INTOSH.  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  and, 
cf  whom,  we  regret,  we  can  present  only  a  profile  likeness,  is  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  an  American  citizen.  He  resided  a  considerable  time  in 
Baltimore,  from  whence  h^  removed  to  Aux  Cayes,  in  the  Island  of 
St.  Domingo,  and  established  himself  in  the  character  of  an  American 
.Merchant,  in  which  capacity,  he  carried  on  a  very  extensive  business 
with  great  reputation  and  success. 

When  that  unfortunate  colony  became  the  prey  of  the  revolted 
Blacks;  and  the  white  mhabitants  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  fly 
from  their  homes,  and  abandon  their  all,  or  fall  the  victims  of  their 
imrelenting  slaves,  Mr.  M'Intosh,  though  enabled,  by  his  character  of 
an  American  citizen,  to  remove  unmolested  with  his  ample  fortune, 
conceived  the  heroic  idea  of  remaining  in  that  scene  of  murder  and 
conflagration,  to  assist  the  unfortunate  whites,  even  at  the  nsk  of  his 
life,  and  the  destmctiGn  of  his  property.  How  important  were  his 
efforts  in  this  noble  cause,  will  best  be  rfiewn  by  the  following  brief,  but 
energetic  description  of  them,  which  we  have  from  the  pen  of  one  oC 
the  unfortunate  exiles  whom  he  saved: 

"  In  an  age  of  selfishness,  immorality  and  irreligion,  in  a  country 
abandoned  for  twelve  years  to  all  the  horrors  of  intestirie  war,  where 
the  very  air  that  was  breathed,  may  be  said  to  have  been  tainted  with 
crimes;  where  sensibility  was  blunted  daily  by  the  death  and  sufferings 
of  the  numerous  victims  of  a  cruel  war,  and  a  stiU  more  destructive 
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climate ;  at  a  cnsis  the  most  terrific  ever  recorded  in  history ;  when 
400,000  assassins,  thirsty  for  blood,  intoxicated  with  fury,  and  rendered 
coniident  from  the  certainty  of  impunity,  devoted  to  death  a  popula- 
tion of  3o,000  imarmed  individuals,  there  was  found  one  many  a  £> 
reigner,  and  a  8ti:anger  in  the  proscribed  land,  who  might  have  de- 
parted without  interruption,  and  taken  with  him  the  whole  of  an 
immense  fortune,  which  he  had  by  his  own  industry  amassed  in  trade* 
ime  man  who  dared  to  brave  the  tempest;  who  opposed  virtue  to  wick- 
edness, benevolence  to  barbarity,  and  even  made  the  insatiate  cupidity 
of  the  assassins  subservient  to  his  humane  undertakings;  with  his'gold 
he  bought  victims  out  of  the  hands  of  their  executioners;  and  others 
lie  rescued  by  force,  in  defiance  of  the  decrees  of  death  pronounced 
against  all  those  who  should  conceal  the  French ;  he,  for  three  months, 
maintained  them  in  the  diflferent  places  where  they  had  hid  them- 
selves ;  and  was  himself  more  than  once  thrown  into  those  dungeons 
from  which  hundreds  were  daily  led  to  the  scaffold ;  and  each  time 
left  his  CGofinement  only  to  renew  with  the  same  ardor  his  glorious* 
but  perilous  taA  of  benevol«icc ;  by  his  indefatigable  exertions,  his 
perseverance,  his  pecuniary  sacrifices  (the  amount  of  which  he  pro- 
bably never  calculated,  or  thought  of,  though  it  could  not  be  less  than 
100,000  dollars)  he  was  able,  in  the  midst  of  a  political  tempest,  of  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  months  continuance,  to  save  in  vessels  which 
he  freighted  for  that  purpose,  1500  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN,  and 
more  than  900  MEN !  And  this  man  was  DUJSTCjiJSr  M^I^TTOSHr* 

To  an  inhabitant  of  New-Orleans,  we  are  indebted  for  the  follow- 
ing more  detailed  account  of  tlie  actions  of  Mr.  M*Intodi,  derived 
from  the  relations  of  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  his  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  humanity.  We  hope,  soon,  to  have  it  in  our  power,  to 
gratify  our  readers  with  the  tribute  of  affection,  with  which  the  exiles 
are  preparing  to  commemorate  his  virtues,  by  "  exhibiting  /Us  Aeart** 
as  portrayed  in  the  principal,  though  secret  acts  of  his  dangerous 
career.  Tliese  acts,  thqugh  now  registered  only  in  tlie  grateful  re- 
membrance of  the  objects  of  his  benevolence,  wiU  be  drawn  from  ob- 
scurity, and  form  a  WKath  of  glory,  worthy  of  the  Mqward  qf  Sf. 
Domingo, 

***  The  inhabitants  of  St  Domingo  became  acquainted  with  the  un- 
common worth  of  Mr.  Mcintosh,  during  his  agency  among  tiiem  as  an 
American  merchant.  His  cares^  his  attentions,  were  not  ^[^mfined  to 
the  protection  and  relief  of  the  citizens  of  America  only,  but  he  ap- 
peared to  ^udy  the  happiness  and  interest  of  every  individual ;  alle- 
viating, as  far  as  he  possibly  could,  their  distress  whenever  it  met  his 
notice,,  and  while  the  manly  firmness  he  displayed  on  aU  occasions 
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where  it  was  necessary,  commanded  the  highest  respect,  his  mild  and 
l^ntle  manners,  and  the  benevolence  which  appeared  in  all  his  words 
and  actions,  gained  him  universal  esteem,  and  all  ranks  of  people  were 
desirous  of  cultivating  his  friendship,  pre\ious  to  that  unfortunate  era, 
when  he  became  their  sole  protector,  Under  Heaven. 

Every  person  in  this  country  is  in  some  measure  acquainted  with 
the  horrors  attending  the  dreadful  resolution  in  St.  Domingo,  but  to 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  sufferings  of  the  wretched  white  inhabi- 
tants, they  must  have  been  residents  among  them  at  the  time,  for  lan- 
guage fails  in  the  attempt  of  delineating  the  soul-harrowing  scenes, 
which  dehiged  their  fertile  fields,  with  the  blood  of  thousands  of  their 
innocent  citizens,  who  fell  victims  to  thfe  ungovernable  fnry  of  these  ' 
monsters  of  cruelty,  the  brigands;  no  age,  no  sex,  were  spared;  the 
amiable  lovely  female,  with  her  infant  smiling  and  clin^g  to  her 
breast,  implored  in  vair^  for  mercy.  It  was  then  the  sublime  virtues  of 
Mr.  M*Intosh  became  so  brightly  consgicuous.  In  the  commencement 
of  this  unnatural  revolution,  when  his  unwearied  exertions  to  stop  the 
torrent  of  outrage  and  oppression,  proved  ineflfectual,  his  anxious  cares 
were  then  directed  to  aflbrd  the  unftntunatc  sufferers  every  aid  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  moment  required:  When  driven  fhom 
their  peaceful  homes  by  their  persecutors,  they  were  received  and 
sheltered  under  his  hospitable  roof;  his  sympathizing  tenderness  sooth- 
ed their  sorrows,  his  purse  relieved  their  pecuniary  necessities ;  his 
bounty,  like  the  gentle  dews  of  Heaven,  knew  no  discrimination,  but 
fell  pn  all  alike ;  great  as  had  been  the  suflferings  of  the  unhappy  citi- 
zens of  St.  Domingo  already.  Heaven  for  its  wise  purposes,  had  reserv- 
ed it  seems,  harder  trials  of  their  fortitude,  and  M*Intosh's  virtues; 
for  soon  the  merciless  savages  rushing  from  all  parts,  like  clouds  of 
locusts  darkening  the  face  of  day,  and  threatening  destruction  to  alT 
around  them ;  against  whose  multitudes  every  hope  and  tdea  of  defence 
were  precluded,  seized  on  the  unoffending,  terror-struck  whites,  and 
in  their  insatiate  thirst  for  blood,  would  have  sacrificed  them  on  the 
spot ;  but  in  that  moment  of  horror,  when  their  fate  seemed  inevita- 
,  ble,  this  God-like  man,  ever  tenderly  alive  to  the  calls  of  humanity, 
flew  to  their  aid ;  careless,  fearless  of  his  own  danger,  he  rushed 
amidst  the  sanguinary  multitude,  overawing  the  assassins  by  the  bold 
intrepidity  of  his  manner,  and  by  his  persuasive  eloquence,  arresting 
their  fury;  and  although  the  divinity  who  spoke  within  him,  could  not 
so  far  change  the  nature  of  these  ruthless  monsters^  as  to  incline  them 
to  forego  their  barbarous  purposes  altoi^cther,  yet  when  glowing  with 
compassion  he  plead  a  respite  for  the  victims,  pledging  his  life  as  * 
the  forfeit  if  he  did  not  produce  them  when  called  for,  his  irreris* 
tible  power  was  felt,  they  consented  to  susjiend  their  murderous  rat 
tcntions* 
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The  interval  gained  for  the  unhappy  sufferers,  was  employed  by 
this  noble-minded  man  in  procuring  them  opportunities  of  escaping 
their  executioners;  intent  only  on  their  preservation,  the  imminent 
danger  to  which*  his  own  life  was  exposed,  appeared  not  to  give  him 
one  moment's  reflection,  although  well  aware  that  death  inevitably 
attended  the  person  who  would  be  detected  in  the  act  of  aiding  or 
abetting  their  escape ;  his  humane  exertions  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, he  saw  them  safely  embarked,  and  favouring  winds  bearing  them 
from  the  ill-fated  shore,  ere  he  returned  to  his  home  with  the  sweet 
consciousness  of  having  been  instrumental  in  preserving  the  lives  of  so 
many  of  his  fellow-creatures,  unallayed  by  one  thought  of  the  future 
consequences  to  himself. 

That  Supreme  Power  who  "  delights  in  virtue,"  and  ever  made  his 
peculiar  care  alone,  preserved  the  life, of  M'Intosh,  whose  active  be- 
nevolence did  not  rest  satisfied  with  having  ensured  the  lives  of  these 
unfortunate  people  only,  but  knowing  in  their  precipitate  departure 
they  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  their  property,  and  tenderly  feeling 
for  the  distress  their  destitute  situation  must  expose  them  to,  in  a 
strange  country,  determined  to  make  every  effort  in  his  power  to  se- 
cure to  them,  as  much  as  he  possibly  could,  of  what  they  had  left  be- 
hind. ^  Innumerable  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter,  mnumerable 
obstacles  to  surmount  from  the  rapacity  of  the  wretches  around  him, 
ere  he  effected  his  philanthropic  design.  Having  at  length,  6y  his  per;^ 
severing  zeal,  obtained  possession  of  their  properties,  he  did  not  turn 
it  to  his  own  emolument  or  use.  No!  This  generous  man  felt  only  that 
eager  anxiety,  which  minds  like  his,  are  capable  of  feeling,  to  restore 
it  to  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  on  his  arrival  in  the  United  States, 
the  public  papers  will  bear  testimony  to  the  disinterested  nobleness  of 
his  conduct,  as  he  immediately  advertised  for  each,  or  by, their  agents, 
to  come  forward  and  receive  their  proportions ;  that  they  received  it, 
their  g^atefiil  acknowledgments  have  put  beyond  a  doubt,  and  from  the 
general  tenor  of  his  conduct,  we  are  justified  in  saying,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve they  felt  more  pleasure  in  receiving,  than  he  did  in  restoring  it  ta 
them.  Previous  to  his  quktmg  the  island,  he  obtaii^ed  information  that 
several  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  in  the  commencement  of  this 
horrible  revolution,  had  takejQ  refuge  in  the  woods,  where  they  remain- 
ed suffering  all  the  hardships  so  mis<erable  a  situation  exposed  them  to, 
and  in  constant  terror  and  alarm,  of  being  discovered  by  their  sangui- 
nary pursuers.  This  was  too  irresistible  a  call  on  the  feeling  heart  of 
Mr.  M'Intosh,  to  be  unattended  to;  he  determined  to  remain,  and 
leave  nothing  unattempted  until  he  could  complete  the  glorious  work 
he  had  began,  by  saving  this  unfortunate  remnant  likewise.  The  task 
was  as  arduoUs,  as  hazardous  as  any  he  had  yet  undertaken,  but  his 
undaunted  soul  was  not  to  be  sliaken  from  the  performance  of  an  act  erf 
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humanity,  by  difficulty  or  danger.  At  a  considerable  expense  and 
penoaal  lEttigue,  for  even  the  hours  allotted  by  nature  for  repose,  were 
devoted  by  this  amiable  man  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  divine  un- 
dertaking, he  sought  out  the  fugitives  in  their  wretched  retreats,  and 
having  previously  made  every  necessary  aiTangcnjent  for  their  safety 
and  comfort,  received  and  concealed  them  m  his  house,  until  an  oppor- 
tunity was  obtained  to  convey  th6m  in  safety  from  the  place,  by  which 
he  enjoyed  the  additional  fehcity  of  rescuing  so  many  more  of  his  £el- 
lo¥F-creatures  from  the  horrid  fate  that  awaited  them. 

The  blood  thirsty  savages,  disappointed  and  enraged  at  their  prey 
being  thus  snatched  from  tkcm,  when  they  had  promised  themselves 
the  horrible  gratification  of  destroying,  directed  all  their  vengeance 
against  Mr.  M*Intosh,  and  as  they  could  not  assail  his  life,  his  wealth 
became  the  object  of  their  rapacity;  they  seized  on  his  property  in  all 
directions,  plundering  and  destroying,  as  best  suited  their  diiibolical 
purposes,  until  they  had  deprived  him  of  alL  We  caimot  help  regrct- 
ing  that  this  generous  man  should  have  been  so  considerable  a  sufferer 
by  hb  philanthrophy,  although  no  complaint  ever  fell  from  his  lips  on 
the  subject;  on  the  contrary,  with  that  magnanimity  so  peculiar  to 
himself,  has  declared  he  thought  "  the  lives  of  his  fellow-creatures 
cheaply  purchased  at  the  expense  of  his  fortune." 

When  Mr.  M*Intosh  returned  to  the  United  States,  he  landed  at 
New-Orleans,  a  stranger,  as  he  supposed,  known  to  but  few,  even  by 
name.  He  was  recognized,  however,  by  the  eye  of  affection ;  his  ar- 
rival was  announced  throughout  tlie  city;  his  praises  were  soon  on 
every  tongue ;  and  crowds  of  those  who  were  indebted  to  him  for  their 
lives  and  present  comforts,  pressed  forward  to  behold  their  deliverer 
and  benefactor.  His  fellow  citizens,  proud  to  acknowledge  him  an 
American,  joined  in  the  homage  paid  to  his  virtues.  Meetings  were 
immediately  held  by  the  St  Domingans,  in  which,  it  was  determined 
by  every  possible  means  to  express  the  sentiments  of  affection  and  gra- 
titude, which  they  felt  for  him.  In  one  of  these  meetings,  it  was  voted 
that  a  gold  medal  should  be  struck,  and  an  engraving  executed,  to 
hand  down  to  posterity,  the  memory  of  their  benefactor,  with  a  testi- 
monial of  their  gratitude.  It  was  also  determined  that  &  portrait  should 
be  painted  of  him,  and  deposited  -wjth  an  appropriate  ceremony  and 
solemn  procession  of  the  late  inhabitants  of  St  Domingo,  in  one  of  the 
chambers  of  the  city  Hall ;  on  the  express  coildition,  however,  that, 
should  circumstances  ever  admit  of  it,  the  portrait  shall  be  sent  to  St 
Domingo,  as  its  permanent  station.  After  this,  they  invited  him  to  a 
splendid  entertainment,  given  in  honour  of  his  arrival.  How  sublime 
and  aflectmg  must  have  been  the  scene,  when  he  was  conducted  into 
the  room,  where  the  company  awaited  him !  Upwards  of  one  hundred 
persons  rose,  and  received,  with  enthusiastic  effusions  of  gi-atitude. 
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the  man  to  whom  most  .of  them  owed  their  own  lives,  or  the  lives  of 
relatives  or  friends.  We  will  attempt  to  descnbe  it  m  the  eloquent 
language  of  one  who  was  present  at  this  aflecting  ceremonyr 

"  Emotions  of  love,  reverence,  and  delight,  appeared  in  the  ani- 
anated  countenances  of  the  St.  Domingans ;  their  hearts  seemed  too 
fall  for  utterance ;  and,  while  the  tear  of  tender  recollection  bathed 
Acir  cheeks,  they  essayed  in  broken  phrases,  and  exclamations  of  gra- 
titude, to  express  their  feelings,  passing  at  once,  by  their  exquisite  sen- 
sibility, thfe  highest  eulogium  on  his  virtues,  and  their  own  hearts.  The 
expressive  countenance  of  Mr.  M'Intosh,  which  exhibits  all  the  bene- 
volence of  his  heart,  showed  the  fulness  of  content,  that  satisfied  de- 
light, which  can  be  felt,  but  never  be  described ;  for,  if  to  a  philan^ 
thropic  mind,  the  preservation  of  a  fellow-creature  affords  the  highest 
g^tification,  what  must  his  sensations  have  been  in  that  moment, 
•when,  surrounded  by  so  many  wh'^m  he  had  preserved,  he  was  hailed 
as  their  protector,  their  benefactor,  their  guardian  angel ;  every  heart 
partook  in  the  luxury  of  the  moment,  every  eye  bore  testimony  to  the 
tenderness  of  the  scene,  forming  one  of  the  most  interesting  groups, 
imagination  can  conceive." 

On  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  to  which  he  was  called  by  his  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  Mr.  M*Intosh  again  received  those  attentions  hio 
merits  claimed,  and,  from  which,  his  retiring  modesty  could  not 
escape.  A  deputation  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo  immediately 
waited  on  him ;  and,  after  an  appropriate  address,  invited  him  to  a 
public  dinner,  to  be  given  as  a  testimonial  of  their  respect  and  venera- 
tion for  his  character  and  services. 

On  the  24th  February,  a  sumptuous  entertainment  was  prepared 
at  the  Mansion  House,  at  which  about  one  hundred -and  thirty  persons 
were  present,  all  eager  to  do  honour  to  the  man  whom  they  emphati- 
cally styled  "  the  Lascasaa**  of  their  unfortunate  countr}\ 

Heart-felt  joy,  intermingled  with  sportive  mirth,  and  grateful  effu- 
sions, gave  zest  to  the  feast;  and,  while  wit  and  wine  weilt  round. 
Genius  diffused  the  glow  of  enthusiasm,  by  recounting  the  deeds  of 
I  T  Jl^  the  best  of  men,"  m  strains  the  most  sublime  and  pathetic. 

We  have  obtained  for  our  miscellany,  a  copy  of  an  Ode  by  Mr.  Simon 
Chaudron,  and  one  of  tlic  smgs  by  Mr.  Garesches,  written  for  the 
occasion.  We  hope  that  some  of  our  friends,  who  have  leisure  and 
ability,  will  furnish  us  with  an  English  version  of  the  Ode  and 
Song. 
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Ode 

DEDliE  A  DUNCAN  M*INTOSH, 

Uierateur  dcplus  de  deux  MUle  FranqaU^  lor9  du  ma%mcre  de 
Si.  DoffUngTie. 

Oh.  vont  ces  Ten^ourt  de  la  Fmnce} 

Ces  infatifpafales  soldAts, 

Qui  bravaient  pour  votre  d^fenie 

Vos  ennemis  et  vot  cUmats.  ^ 

Us  V0U8  <)uiUent»  leur  chef  i'ordonne,* 

Aux  Tigres  il  vous  abandonne, 

Un  vil  esclave  est  son  vainqueur. 

De  deux  Tirana  celui  qui  reste^f 

Bientot  de  votro  sort  funeste 

Fran^ais,  consomroera  I'horreur. 

Des  blasphemes,  des  cris  sauvages, 
Afireux  pr^curseurs  de  la  mort, 
Ont  retcnti  sur  ces  rivages : 
Peuple  proscrit,  quel  est  ton  sort ! 
Oii  porter  ta  douleur  profonde. 
Tu  n'as  que  les  goufires  de  I'onde,  / 

£t  pour  refuge  et  pour  cercueil; 
^  Au  raeurtre  raffricain  s'apprete, 

Et  tu  ne  peux  sauver  ta  t€te, 
Ou  de  I'un,  ou  de  I'autre  ecuelL 

Ah!  qui  pcut  norabrer  voi  victimea? 

Revolt^  Uches  et  cruels. 

Grand  Dieu !  dia  nous  poorquoi  cea  crimesy 

Sont  dana  tes  decrdts  ^terfiela. 

L^,  c*eat  la  pudique  innocence, 

Hooteuae  de  son  existence, 

£t  de  Paudace  d'un  bourreau. 

La  meurt,  immol^  sur  sa  mere, 

Un  enfant  qui,  de  la  lumidre 

N'aura  qu'entrevu  le  flambeau. 

Mais,  si  rEtemalle  justice 
Est  sourde  &la  voix  du  malheur, 
Le  juste  sera-t-il  complice, 
De  son  ailence  destnicteur. . .  • 


'*  Rochambeaa.  f  Desaalines. 
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MIW ii  iL   Ifci!  t'^" 

De  M'lnto^  I'ane  subUne^ 

Croit  son  salut  ill<%itinEie4 

Quand  tout  meinrt  dUM  oe  triste  Em! 

Emport^  par  U  bnn&innce, 

Au  •ein  du  p€ril  il  s^anee, 

Agit^-^tptfteeii  dfemi-Diea. 

<<  Oik  fn^^rauft  mi^fB  tmsn^Uiitef? 
'  Poitez  voua  au  devant  dec  coupe,     ' 
«  Tant  d^  viotimes  iniiDCcntes 
«  Que  n'ont  pu  salver  noa  6poux2 
<<  Retardez  du  moins  leur  supplioe* 
<*  Dans  ma  deineure  protectrice» 
«  Cachez  cea  £n^a  de  votre  amour: 
**  Dema^n,  luSra  pour  I'iniioeence; 
*'  Le  sommeil  de  la  providence, 
**  Ne  saurait  durer  plus  d'tm  jour. 

II  dit:  mais,  dans  cette  retraite 
Les  bourreauz  entendent  des  oris : 
D6ja,  leur  foule  s'InquUte 
D'un  crime  a  leur  fureur  surpris. 
Brigands  avides  de  pillage, 
L'or  seul  peut  d^tourtter  leur  rage : 
M'Intosh  pieux  s^ducteur, 
Corrompt  leur  horde  criminelle, 
Et  dans  sa  main  pure  et  fidelle, 
L'or  est  un  Dieu  libirateur. 
\ 

A  cet  Change  sans  exemple 
n  a  consacr^  son  tr^sor: 
C'est  la  charity  dans  son  temple 
Rachetant  du  sang  pour  de  Tor. 
Lei  meutriers  de  rinnocence, 
T  yiennent  &  sa  bienfsusance 
Vendre  deux  inille  infortun6s; 
Et  quand  I'oj^  ne  peut  lui  suffire 
Ses  pleurs  alors  savent  s^duire, 
Ces  cannibales  i^tonn^. 

Tendres  fils,  qui  pleurez  un  pire, 
Vierges,  qui  n'avez  plus  d'appui. 
Comment  fiur  cette  horrible  terre 
Oii  le  crime  r^gne  aujourdhui? . . . 
Rassurez  vous,  jeunes  victimes, 
La  main  qui  fbma  les  abjmes 
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Tout  pr^ts  A  vout  entevelir; 
Va;  sur  une  rive  ch^rie 
Vous  creer  un  autre  patrie, 
Heureute  de  voua  accueillir. 

Si  le  Ciel  eut  mU  dans  mon  ame 
La  vire  et  brulante  chaleur, 
Dont  la  bieHfldttnoe  tfenflama 
Quant  la  pitie  parte  &  t6n  eceur. 
Je  vcmdrsus  ile  ta  pure  gldire, 
IronKntatUier  la  m€tnoire 
Par  le  charme  puissant  des  rert; 
Je  Toudrais  d^un  oubli  coupable 
Garantir  le  nom  vfn^rable 
Que  je  proclame  i.  I'univers*  ' 

Oui»  sur  cette  sanglante  plage. 
Si  I'orphelin  revient  un  jour; 
Je  prdvois  d£ja  quel  hommagc 
Tu  recevras  de  son  amour. 
Dans  sa  patrie  encor  fumante, 
Sa  piet€  reconnaissante, 
Te  consacrera  des  autels ; 
£t  les  terns,  Juges  equitables, 
B^niront  les  faits  m^morables 
Du  plus  gencreux  des  mortels. 


By  V.  M.  Qaresche. 

D^sse  que  le  roonde  encense* 
Au  lieu  d'en  suivrc  les  lemons !  * 
Accours  aimable  bienfaisance, 
£t.  viens  anliner  roes  chansons ! 
Une  plus  brilliante  lumi^re, 
A  deja  frapp^  ma  paupl^re, 
£t  dissipi  I'obscurite : 
Qui,  c*est  toi  modeste  deesse, 
Qui  du  flambeau  de  la  sagesse. 
Eclaire  ma  temerity, 

Qii*cpri8  d'une  coupable  gloire, 
Un  autre  gfrave  sin*  Tairain, 
Des  noms  qni  retracent  I'histoire, 
Des  destructeurs  du  genre  humain ; 
Vol..  T.  ,s  n 
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Oharifi^  ^imt  glolre  plus  befie> 
Je  yeux^t^ie  mon  vers  n^  npptlicf 

*  Qu'un  ]iero8  de  IMiumanit^ ;    ' 
Franj^aUy  trewons  lui  des  guirlandes ; 
£t  que^l'encens  de  nos  o&andet, 
Panrienne  &  la  Divinite. 

Sur  ce»ii>fb>whto  i^f^cB^ 
O^  l*aiKcaki4Mim-M«  £^iv» 
Quelles  damettra,  quelft  cfto  tiiinii^^ 
Troublent  le  sikiice  des  tanf 
Oik  va  cette  ttottp^  reteMe  ? 
Dans  aa  main  le  gtaire  MnceUe, 
La  mort,  de  mag  marque  sea  pas; 
Et  la  flaaune  €Ourt  et  divore, 
Le  toit  qui  protegeait  encore, 
•    Ceuz  q)tt?avoitepa]^6  son  bras. 

•  Qu'eRe aflfVeuseardeor  de  vengeance, 
Peut  inspirer  de  tels  foHutsf 

Eh  quoi !  la  i^eflesae  «t  Penftnce, 
Ont  tbmb^  sous  les  m^mes  traits  f 
Les  noirs  enfans  de  inSthiopief      « 
A  leur  implaDftMe  fofie, 
Ne  sauroient-ils  mettre  aucun  frein  t 
Toi,  chaste  fille  de  memoire, 
Faut-ii  que  cette  affbeuse  histotre^ 
Soit  transmise  par  ton  burin ! 

C'est  sur  eetheatie  du  crime* 
Btparmi  ces  dekis  sanglants* 
Que  fort  de  m,  TcitfrsuhUme» 
Un  mdvtel  hrava  des  tinnts. 
Le  fer  Bospeadiivsar  sa  t^te* 
Les  supplieea.  •  .lien  ne  Farrlte,. 
La  crainte  ne  peut  nen  sur  lui ; 
II  rit  de  ieurvuine  menace. 
Brave  leur  insolente  audaee, 
Et  sa  vertu  fait  son  apptii. 

L*or  qui  tur  ce  triste  riv^gc, 
AutsefiMs  peupU  ks  teiiibeattx« 
Aujourd'htti  dans  la  main  d'un  8age> 
Ne  sert  qu^  soulager  des  .rnaoz* 
Ici,  l*or  icartant  le  crime» 
Sauve  les  j^urs  d'une  victia&.       ^ 
Tremblante  sous  le  fcr  vengeur; 
Li^  des  bras  d'tn  mdnstre  homid^. 
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■  '  ■        .  I  .III  p  I      ■  ^ 

II  racbeUe  tin  iiexe  tuiude» 
Qi^'U  pmservft  du  desbpnneur. 

Toi  qui  desarmas  du  tonnem^' 
Le  bras  de  la  ferociU ! 
Ang;e  de  pais  que  aur  la  terre» 
£iivaya  la  Divitiit^  i 
O  M«Intosl»»%U(P  UmtMWSiti^ 
Chez  la  ibii)»^  t»  ^onUlB^pk, 
la^fodeaimUateuni;  ^ 
£t  que  Qfttte  celeate.jBamme^, 
Qiii  brule  tpi^oura  ^ana  ton  Am<V 
Vieiuie  echauffer  au&si  noa  co&un. 

Humanity  verm  saci€e  1 
I.*eucens  fiime  aur  tea  auteta ; 
C'eat  toi  que  la  diTine  Aatr^, 
A  depute  vera  lea  mortels ; 
Juaqu'au  aeia  du  triozmpbe  m6  ine« 
Ta  fra{^a  d'm  juste  auatb^me 
Li'QpprMaeiir,  le  oniel  guerrier ; 
Mais,  pour  le  hivni  d'Amerique 
Tu  joignia  le  cMne  cAvique* . 
A  la  couronne  de  laurier. 

Que  devient  la  gloire  homicide 
De  cea  soldata  devaatateurs. 
Qui  n'oBt  prta  du  metier  d' Alcide» 
Que  lea  degoutantea  horreura  ? 
£Ue  fuit  aana  laiaaer  de  trace» 
Semblable  i  ce  flamlieaa  qu'^il  pMpet 
Au  miUea  de  PobaeuTiUt 
Ou  aembUMe  au  boulct  ttcpUm 
Qiii  a'^cbappe  k  tvmvsM  k  vide 
Qii'il  fend  avec  velocity 

Maia  toi  de  qui  toute  U  vie» 
Fut  deatin^  aux  malbeureus; 
Toi,  M<Intoah  pour  qui  Tenvie 
A  retenu  aon  souffle  affreox; 
Ne redoOtea rien  pour  Ugloire^ 
Ton  nom  auivra  dans  la  memoire^ 
Ceux  dea  Antonfaia,  dea  Titus; 
On  nourtira  la  tetidre  enfanc* 
Du  r^cit  de  ta  blettfaiaanoer 
Pour  f  ormer  scm  toe  aux;  vertoa. 
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'^IknJIf;^  51  bf  thc^asAiiicOhter;  of  flOs  ekf,  ailxi^ 
a^j^tob^ion  of  tlie  conduct  of  tiim  irho  hbd'ptnn^d  himself  a  Maaos^i 
*'  in  deed  as  web  as  ih  yia»i^'<^Resalve4,  that  BHoraER  M^IvTOsa  bt^ 
f<M«v^i»lawcribfed  i&  t!ie  RoHs  of  the  Order  ^xmoKAKr  umxB%ik  of 
thsrtlPLMge. '  -'  •!  ■        .'  '  '-'.'li   ^       '     •      ■-' 

'  The  Resoifittoiy  of  ^tlMAfft'itmB  awnoMneed  tn  Jlrather  M:*iiito6h 
bt^A  cdmsiiMto  of  threes  jtemetebe^s,  iriio  ware  €uuiiMi«8ioned  to  pre* 
sent  him  his  honorary  D%)40ina ;  'and,  at  the^aame  time,  to  declare  ^e. 
high  sense  entertained  by  the  brethren  of  his  meritorious  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  humaj3«ty.  On  this  occasion^  he  was  addressed  by  Brother 
Samuel  F.  Bradford,  on  the  part  of  the  committee^  in  the  fdlowing 
words:  ■  .        ,     ^ 

SfR  AND  BaOTMElt,         ' 

The  virtuous  P^triot^  and  the  enlightened  Statesman  find  tjie  re-  * 
wards  of  their  service  in  the  pen  of  the  Historian,  or  the  chissel  of  the  ] 
Sculptor  i  and  the  voice  of  Fame  is  loud  in  the  praises  of  even  those,  j 
misnamed  heroes,  whose  march  as  in  blood,  and  whose  trophies  are 
founded  on  the  destruction  of  mankind. 

.  The  Masonic  Owler,  appreciating  the  milder  virtues^  and  proud  to. 
r^Mik  you  amo^  the  mort  (Jistinguijshed  of  its  votaries,  has  deputed  us 
a.comq^ttee  of  i#odge  51,  tg  tender  you  the  homage  of  its  sincere 
attaclmient,^  and  to  pay  t^at  tribute  ^f^gratitude,  which  is  your  due  as  a 
Mason^anda  man.      ,,    '.        ^  .7.  ,        r 

Though  we  hav^  nerei;  hfefoi^4j«en  peirso^ially  acquainted  withyou^ ' 
yat  we  have  Jbioixn  yon  i)U  |he  re(fC»48 of  our  order;  ,we  have  kn^^Fu 
yo^  by  rj^>ort  as  a  correct  i^^rcbiMPit,  and  an  honourable  man;  an^^. 
above  all,  we  have  knowgi  you  byith^  benedictions  of  the  fugitivies  c^, 
S^t  Domingo,  and  by  the  highcut  .of  Mttes— THE  HERQ  OF  J^-  * 

MAMTYi  ,    - ,    .-.  ,  .     . . : . ;,:,.:',,, ,,; 

In  the  hour  of  death  and  desolation,  when  carnage  with,,  in4l^c^-^„ 
minating  fury,  threatened  destruction  to  the  white  populatjicu^  of  that., 
unfortunate  Island,  you  stef)ped  forth  a  guardian  Angei;  and^  tboug)i. . 
your  power  was  not  commensurate  with  your  wishes,  your  proftecting. 
^eld  saved  thousands  from  an  untimely  fate. 

In  this  awfiil  crisis,  when  your  life  was  in  constant  jeq>ardy,  and 
your  treasure  lavished  with  a  prodigal  hand  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
your  exertions  were  unremitting  and  efficient  By  those  exertions, 
numbers,  wl\o  believed  the  partners  of  theu*  domestic  felicity  forever 
severed  from  them,  are  restored  to  their  embraces ;  by  those  exer- 
tions, youthful  love  found  the  lost  object  of  its  afiections  on  a  foreign 
shore;  children  have  cla^>ed  their  supposed  butchered  parents;  and 
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parents  bent  with  rapture  over  children,  whom  the^  had  mourned  as 
dead. 

:  ¥oift  hftve  7our  reward:  the  |we<et-  poityArd  of- an  apprqvi^  ctm^ 
scieiiGe*  Yoft  have ''laid  up  treasures  that  fade  not  awaf,"ai¥l,''U^f 
biessings  sff  thousands retdy  to peH»h  m^ oe^ y^urhead."       *    . : , 

May  your  future  days  be  prosperous  and  happy,  as  y0$r  pAiit  hA9ft^} 
been  serviceable.    Your  acts  shall  be  inscr^d  in  the  hall<^)^^ffl|^< 
siteryi^f  ourmysterks;  they  wittaaoeBdiA  high,  home  fWthe'iiH^^ae 
of  gmtefiil -hearts*  aadbe Teeordedinitheinperkihable  volume oi thato 
Lsodge,  ^'  not  made  with  haadSy-etenial  )m  th*  Htav«Bs**' 

To  the  address,  Brother  M*lntosh  made  the  fbHowing  reply : 
Mt  respected  brethren, 

I  received  with  great  sensibility  this  affectionate  mark  of  the 
fi'iendship  and  attachment  of  the  respectable  Lodge,  which  you  repre- 
sent The  services  it  has  been  my  lot  to  render  to  a  number  of  my 
iViilow  creatures,  in  an  hour  of  death  and  desolation,  for  which  you' 
have  honoured  nie  with  such  high  commendation,  were  demanded  of 
me  by  my  6l>Iigations  as  a  man,  and  a'Christiani  and  in  renderingthera 
1  have  done  no  more  than  my  duty.  Yet  1  cannot  deny  that,  whfle 
your  goodness  has  too  highly  appreciated  ttie  part  I  have  taken,  in 
afceviating  the  horrors  of  the  unfortunate  and  distressed  hihabitahts 
of  St.  Domingo,  next  to  the  approbation  of  my^  own  conscience,  no 
earthly  recompense  could  be  more  grateful  to  my  heart,  than  the  ap- 
plause of  my  Masonic  Brethren,  who  would,  I  trust, '  individually ,  act 
the  same  part,  on  any  occasion  that  might  requJi^' it 

Be  pleased  to  convey  to  the  Lodge,  my  sincere  congratulations  on 
their  present  state  of  harmony  an<J  prosperity,  and  my  prayers  for  its 
We,  continuance.  In  the  social  delights  of  our  humane  and  benevdent 
society,  in  the  pleasing  employment  of  dispensing  charity  to  the  desfti- 
tute  and  needy,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  important  duties  of  life, 
may  yoiii*  members  be  found  preeminently  conspicuous ;  and,  whenever 
It 'shall  please  the  Su fir  erne  Grand  Master  to  dose  their  labours  ^  in 
tliis  terrcatriat  Lodge^  may  they  be  advanced  to  well-merited  honours 
in  that  Celestial  Grand  Lodge^  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  their  con- 
duct here  has  so  well  (jualified  and  firefiared  them. 
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of  THE  LATE 

KbWtN  LEROY  M«CALL,  M.B. 


^In  sjc'etchmg  the  following  Wographical  notice  of  Dr.  Edwin  l^eM^ 
IWf'Cali;  late  of  Savannah,  In  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  ofcject  df  tHe 
wiier  is^  not  to  throw  afrwnd  the  memory  of  the  deceased  a  gandf  tis- 
sue of  urifonnded  pancgvTic,  but,  by  a  simple  statement  of  acknow- 
ledged truths,  to  pay  to  departed  genhis  and  worth  i^  tribute  which  he 
knows  to  be  justly  due. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  fell  a  victim  to  disease  before  die  peiiod 
of  the  complete  evolution  and  polishing  of  his  elegant  mind.  Notwitli- 
stan^ng  this,  he  was  a  bud  of  science  of  such  ample  promise,  a  pro- 
fessional germ  of  such  flattering  hope,  that  his  death  mus^  be  regarded 
as  a  national  loss.  For,  had  he  been  permitted  to  measure  out  the 
usual  span  of  human  life,  the  talents  and  virtues  which  threw  inteliis 
character  their  blended  lustre,  would  necessarily  have  rendered  him* 
a  national  ornament.  To  the  nation,  then,  it  belongs  to  cheri^  his' 
fame,  and  to  receive  his  portrait,  though  green  in  youth  and  drawn  by' 
a  feeble  and  trembling  hand,  into  the  gallery  of  portraits  of  her  die* 
tinguished  worthies. 

Biographical  memoh^,  when  written  with  ability  and  taste,  an 
sought  after  with  avhiity  as  sources  of  entertainment.  But  a  highei' 
and  more  important  use  of  this  species  of  composition  is,  to  hoid  forth 
models  of  conduct  and  standards  of  imitation,  lor  the  youth  of  our; 
country.  For  this  purpose,  though  the  lives  of-men  advanced  in  years^ 
abound  most  in  matter,  and  are,  therefore,  most  richly  fraught  with 
instruction,  it  does  not  ficdloW  that  tftey  are  in  all  respects  best  eatc^' 
lated  to  answer  the  tme  end  of  biography.  I  think  it  appears,  as  Wi^. 
from  our  observation  of  others,  as  from  the  feelings  of  our  own  mlhd^^ 
that  we  are  most  inclined  to  an  imitation  and  generous  ^iritd^oii  df 
our  equals  in  years.  The  youth  of  eighteen  does  not,  i'annot'fecl  fliV 
same  lively  interest  in  the  brilliant  exploits  of  the  man  of  fbrQ^-fiTeJ' 
that  he  docs  in  those  of  the  gallant  stripling,  who,  like  hims^,  has  wk 
yet  attained  the  gristle  of  manhood.  Would  you  wish  to  lead  the 
youthful  mind  into  the  flowery  paths  of  Morality  and  Religion  t  As€ 
you  desirous  to  entice  it  into  the  delightful  walks  of  Literature  and' 
Science?  Or,  is  it  your  intention  to  fire  it  with  a  love  of  military* 
glory?  In  either  case,  dwell  not  on  the  characters  of  men  advanced 
in  years,  but  tell  the  story  of  an  amiable  youth  eminent  for  t3ie  qtiah^ 
tics  and  virtues  you  wisli  to  inspire,  and  your  effort  is  likely  to  tie 
crowned  with  success.  .  -.  .' 
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It  is  principattf-from  eon«ideraUcn«  yj&e  these,  that  the  fcUowiog: 
brief  biographical  memoir  is  laid  before  the  youth  of  the  United  States. 
Though  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  mut^-lamented  subject  of  it  did 
not  achieve  a  single  action,  nor  leave  behind  him  a  single  mommient 
capable  of  transmitting  his  name  with  ecl^at  to  |>Qpteriity»  yet  it  is  equal- 
ly true,  that  the  whcde  tenor  of  his  life,  whether  it  be  regarded  in  a 
moral,  social^  intellectual,  or  religious  point  of  view,  furnish^  a  bright 
example  for  the  imitation  of  his  feUow&    It  is  a  pure  and  steaav,  iifi^^ 
beaming  on  the  paths  c£  virtue  and  honour,  and  pointing  Uie  way  ta 
'  u^ty  and  fame.    It  will  never  lead  astray  those  who  adopt  it  a^i  the 
cynosure  of  their  actions.    Should  it«  as  here  portrayed,,  rpuse  to  a 
generous  and  successful  emulaticm  the  bosom  of  but  cme  American 
youth,  the  writer  of  this  article  will  feel  that  he  has  not  lived  in  vain 
for  his  country. 

Dr.  M'Call  was  bom  in  one  of  the  western  counties  of  North-  Caro- 
Jinsu     He  was  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Harris  M'Call,  D.  D. 
» tletfymsat  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  great  eminence  and  exem- 
plary piety.    While  yet  a  child,  his  father,  who  was  preeminent  in 
that  country,  for  eloquence,  science,  and  classical  learning,  was  called 
to  the  Presidency  of  Mount-Zion*Pamassus  College,  just  then  esta- 
blished .at  Wynnsborough,  in  the  State  of  South-Carolina.    It  was  in 
tliis  institiftion«  while  flourishing  under  the  auspices  of  his  illustrious 
£ather,  that  Dr.  M*Call  received  the  rudiments  of  a  sound  education. 
mi  iwbibed  a  love  of  literature  and  knowledge*    It  was  also  here,  in 
his  ocoasional  excursions  through  the  groves  and  forests  of  the  sur- 
rdimding  country,  that  he  contracted  that  love  and  veneration  for  the 
productiions  of  nature,  and  that  attachment  to  niral  sccnci^,  which 
ceaatituted  a  predominant  feature  in  his  character* 
-   Before  the  education  of  his  son  was  completed,  the  Rev.  Dr.  M*CaU 
TQljftquished  his  situation  in  the  college  over  which  he  had,  for  several 
y^ears^  presided  with  great  reputation,  and  removed  to  Savannah,  in 
the$^te  of  Georgia.    To  this  rcmo^'al  he  had  been  invited  by  the 
most  ^fiattexing  prospects  of  utility  and  fame.  '  For,  like  all  men  of 
]ib6n4  anf^  exalted  minds,  he  cherished  the  love  of  fame  as  one  of  the 
darling  inmates  of  his  bos(Mn.    Nor  was  this  Qoble  ambition  at  all  in- 
compatible with  the  zealous  and  faithful  performance  of  the  various 
duties  of  the  clerical  profession.    On  the  other  hand,  it  even  rendered 
thisf  performance  more  able  and  cotnplete.    For  it  was  an  apostolic 
ambition,  purified  and  quickened  by  piety,  and  having  for  its  object 
the  best  and  most  permanent  interests  of  man.    But  it  was  not  long 
before  the  heats  of  the  climate  and  the  insalubrity  of  the  atmosphere 
of  Savannah,  operating  on  a  system  already  debilitated  by  a  pursuit  of 
knovrledge  too  ardent,  and  an  attention  to  professional  duties  too  labo- 
rious, snatched  from  the  world  this  illustrious  divine. 
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This  radftncholy  evoat  was  fratigM  y^^  more  thaa  the  coiianiDn 
if&eui^re  of  ddamitjr  to  yoiuig  M*CaU.       For,  baTvig  been,  aaoie 
'4kiie  preriottsly,  deprived  of  his  mother,  he  was  now,  at  an  «ari^  md 
▼eiy  cf  ideal  period  of  bis  life,  thrown  on  the  world  in  the  condition  id^n 
^j'Oiyiinn.      Too  youngs  to  have  profited,  as  yet,  by  the  lessons  of  So^^e- 
.  rience,  he  had  nothing  but  his  intuitive  perception  to  direct  him.     9^t 
ttiiie.tnildly  twinklii^  day-star  of  his  character^  now  just  beginning  to 
^nfiold  ks  ktstre,  did  not  sufier  hkn  to  pass  unnoticed.    Like  a  jewels  of 
ridi^alue  amid  a  mass  of  commcm  matter,  it  attracted  the  attention 
>«t^  excited  the  admiration  of  all  around  him.    Nor  did  his  q;>enj|pgi 
virtaes,  and  the  amiableaess  of  his  dispositicoi  and  manners,  fail  to  pro- 
cure for  him  the  offices  of  friendship.    Those  offices,  however,  ca^ne 
wheKy  unsolicited ;  for  an  unusual  degree  of  diffidence,  connected 
with  a  proud  independence  of  character,  prevented  him  from  becom- 
ing an  applicant  for  favours.     True  friendship  and  benevolence  spon- 
taneously sou|^t  him  out,  and  promptly  received  him  as  a  favourite  to 
their  beecxn. 

One  gentlemiem  in  particular,  directed  by  the  suggestions  of  an<:fsn- 
lightened  understanding,  and  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  a  noble  heart, 
stepped  forward,  on  this  occasion,  as  the  steady  and  activ/e  pe^so^  of 
ycwig  MK^alL  Did  not  an  apprehension  of  wounding.  feeUw  ^ 
great  sensibility,  forbid  it,  justice  would  induce  me  to  pubUsh  to  ^ the 
woiid  the  name  of  this  fosterer  of  youthful  genius  and  ,Vqrt)^  3ut 
his  own  virtues  will  rear  to  him  a  monument  more  perosaaent^.  find 
will  pronounce  on  him  a  eulogium  more  .honourable,  thsp  anything 
that  could  ftow  fh>m  the  feeble  efforts  of  my  pen.  I  may  be  permitted, 
however,  to  add,  that  be  is  a  practitioner  of  mediciue,  who  then  re- 
sided and  still  resides  in  the  town  of  Savannah,  and  that  a  r^re  assem- 
blage of  talents,  philanthropy,  and  medical  skill,  combine  to  render 
him  an  ornament  to  society  and  an  honour  to  his  prc^ssion.  ^ 

From  the  kindness  and  protection  of  his  benevolent  guardian,  ^ 
whose  care  and  attention  were  truly  parental,  young  MfjC$m^^ciq%  be- 
gan to  derive  every  consolation  his  condition  admitted,  jMf  fSt^  ififs  jbe 
had  sustained  in  the  death  of  his  pious  and  distiag|pb^A^llif^*'..  J^^vin 
a  cheerless  situation,  where  every-thing  around  him  wftfVi^^  hi|e  of 
.  despondency,  he  was  suddienly  translated,  as  if  by  a  mag^al  hm^,  to 
the  brightening  regicm  of  expectation  and  h<^>e.  A  gratefiil  aodttrong 
attachment  to  the  person  of  his  patron  was  in  time  very  natiyftUy^sw:- 
ceeded  by  an  equal  attachment  to  his  professional  pursuitik  ^H«i  ac- 
cordingly, when  in  his  eighteenth  year,  commenced  the  study  of.q|^e<ti- 
cine  under  the  same  gentleman  who  had  generously  n^BatoaPtd  i^  the 
director  of  his  eariy  destinies^ 

It  Was  now  that  the  talents  of  the  deceased,  being  directed  to  eb-^ 
jects  worthy  of  their  exertions,  began  more  particularly  to  Unfold  their 
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'iiUbe  8teeiyjs»  giuaMs  -mtinifest^  iti  Mtivte'^vightneW'ODiy^w^nieiigji^lld 

• '  tm  etwmwL  ttnd^raportant  suhy^etSb     Tke  «ias8ict&,  litttary,- f^^^^,^ 

'dttilettdfail'VfitfeiRs  of  oopyernn^pUdsoph^  (^Mywcfsbfttt^Myi^-iiifP- 

"M^  to  cliawitfgiiate  him)  were  ah^e^Kty  fiar  be^^ndrtb^socf  the  niiiifiuii 

'  *  liolle^  i^f^ittli  bf  cmr  cniintrv«     Thl»  gtft^  him  a  deddsdf  aAcsKlaify 

'  'd^ef'^TkMt*  df  hiai  A*llaw«  in  th«  twi^  6tH]rsfe  oC^  BtudM  on  whiohfhedhM 

'  jWm  Cbtet^.    For,  ndtwkhMtitidmg'  thrdlreaiDB  idPicevlaii  visiUBlms 

t^^di^contmry,  it  iS'ftnun^viestlQtiablethith,  that  Withontai£la*toid 

t  ^KiMatioti,  tnyjfessionalttudteft,  whMiheraaiheflvb^ectof  tartorP^iytlc^ 

or  4lviftity-,  prcfre  ti>  the  benkmer  laboHouis  a»d'  if kao»e  m  -tiii^^sbest 

'#e^ree.    Without  Btioh  an  education  the  mind  of  thepi^^  19  ntilh^r 

'^   MfBdently€)q[mivkd,  nm'piysperlf  ionnedtohabhsof  tfeiidy;  <l^ 

-  Wft  comi^etent  knowl^Jgie  of  thetckshtiical  tedgn^Qe  trhkii  is  toaerve 

''Wtt  Tit  the  chief  vehicle  of  seience. " 

'  =^ '  "But  4ki>  diflbre&t  from  this  tms  the  case  'vith.  joo^  M'OaU.    Pes- 
aessed  dF  a  mind  q>ened  and  enriched  by  early  culture^- aad  matted 
'i^b^  krdftK  ^^fWtilection  4br  theknpwittdge  of  aatiimt  his  prUEtasional 
"^^Kri^s^  woreuttiooNiipaiiied  MriiiK  diliaulty.    Oa  the  ^Umt  haody  such 
^'^  ilMttaf^hiiA'the  fadUty  of  their  aeqaJsition^  and  such^  the  vapif}ity  of 
•^  n^iidthdeeihent  hi  theoA,  that  ti^eiy  might  harve  been  raahed  in  the 
'>''^BiAddgiM'Of  hlsffleasures  and  amitsements*    JOtuflin^  ipto  every  thing 
*^^^  tt  Itiittl  of  nitmtive  penetmttoo^  it  wm  i^  long.  tiU  he  had  ex- 
^^*%aittWJkl4feii&<rarious  sources  of  imprSvemest^wffKwhieh  it  yths  in  the 
''''^#«r  ei  h&s-preeeplor.to  fandshhiBa.    Nor  •wwk«  these  sources  eHher 
^  ^Meiettt  hi  number  or  wanting  in  stOMtantiaJk^nohneis 'and  variety. 
'Whether  they  be  regarded  hi  relation  to  the  ecievKt  of  booka^  or  the 
'  ttbre^^oni^  and  practical  knowlolge  derived:  from  ohserratioft,  ex- 
l^eMbce^  and  oral  mstiuctisn,  they  wemequa)  to tiUe beet tiiat the 
Soother*  States  esn  affbrd. 
'^'^'-Thaihotfahig  might  be  wantiiig^  to  *rcnder.his  flrefessioBal  educa- 
"■#ii'KMW>pltferhi»'itpa3«rt  to^Phitoidett^      the  automn  of  ^e  year 
'  '^  'IBiS^'tofths^Mle  hl»«cydlesin  the Uwi^twmiy of  Pennsylrania.  Here» 
'^IjUrUdf'Hdh'MtfM^of  impF^reomlt  botfstalgsn  att  Aeir  variety  and 
*-"  nickMtotf  his  view,  paonsd  into  his  basoBi-«nw  mA  more  exiqmmte  sen- 
^''*  tali^-eiHHKisfiMttion  and  dcOigfat;    Per  fa^hiiiMMithhig  was  pjleasmg 
:i  *  >%HttMtt  heifegiinftruo^e  and  «aeiulrafHU»»tAictaonin  eveiy  form  wae 
^■'<«lilw■tt4odVIttl^cha]!Bs.    His«inpli64Ltftsiirw»suniniteTnipited,'his  re- 
0*  gea«^hi»diveoii6ed,earteMsiTe»andpnofoandrf  MediciM^  with  .^  its  coi- 
^'^«ihthralbMndies,wwthaK)tvec|;ofhi»put9mt*  iTott^soieaiceaofBota- 
•    <y {'NtuoLHistosy^  rh(jirfciisHy»aniLI^y8iokgy»  Ji^  mm  peculiavly  at- 
tached. To  these  he  devoted  himself  \yith  the^mos^  distinguished  assidu- 
ity uid  a«cc«isB.  \\liftl«vttiw«$  toibe  de«wii&i»i^  J^^ 
Vol.  I .00 
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iron  bo^^itBlMir  from  medical  Bodedet^ 

.(bt  Us  mCAye  and  entorprismg  miiid  laid  midfir  uaccuuig  contdbutMi 
3ftU  tiMM  8#v«nd  Bonrcet  of  knMledge.  Thna»  iaudabljr  a^ria^  i» 
«BiiM9qiniiiteace  vMt  evety  accessible  page  in  the  goeat  veliiiiieeC 
Jfbyatal  science,  be  oontiiMied  his  studies  in  the  Unaverai^  ef  Fean- 
"^fclvania  till  the  spring  of  1806,  when  he  was,  with  great  repiitatkRW 
ifiteksed  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicme.  On  thai  oocaaisa,  the 
sab^«Be  icl  his  interesting  thesis  was  **  The  Miitiial  SabservkncM 
different  Pavta  off  the  dodgr,  and  the  Power  of  one  to  perfenn  the  Fimo- 
;tiDB  of  another.^  This  Inrief  and  hastjr  essay,  which  censista  prinei- 
pidfy  of  a  rich  collection  and  bioid  aorrangemeat  of  £scts,  deserves  to 
Mdn  ae^ectable  rank  among  the  physiological  prodnctkns  of  onr 


It  i»aot  pmsnaed  that  the  deoenaed  was  a  finished  writer>  Lite- 
rary e?ficellefice  Uke  this  requires  for  its  attainment  maSurity  in  years, 
an  extensive  acqnaiatance  with  the  best  English  authors,  end  long- 
continued  practice  in  the  art  of  con^Misition.  It  must  be  aeicnowledged 
however,  timt,  considermg  bds  age,  he  was  capable  of  wielding  a  rear 
dy  and  a  dislingnifthed  pen.  It  is  a  subject  d  particislsr  visfpet,  that 
none  of  his  poetic  efiusions  have  kvaid  their  way  into  pidilic  print,  nor 
«j(istfc  ptrhaps,  at  pre8efiyl,«veaia  9>  manuscript  forou  For  though  we 
do  net  oflnt$;nd:tha^  he  was^ual  t^  tie  hi^er  walks  of  poetry,  yet 
we  well  know,  6iat  in  the  minor  departments  of  that  teld  of  {ancy 
jMid  taste,  Iw^pModtotMnspeoaeoaed  both  beauty  and  e»c^lence>  .ilad 
hfi  lived  «9  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  paid  only  an  occasioiud  court  to 
the  Mwsesb  Um^  SMist  have  aohnowledged  Kim  as  a  legitimate  ^nd  ^ 
vowate  sois  and  woven  fer  him  a  wi^ea^th  of  no  Ming  ver^uri;. 

Dr,  M*Catt  having  bvoiii^t  Ms  pij^ilage  to  an  haaourahie  t^rqiim^ 
Usn,  new  ol^jeots  began,  te^resenl  themselves  to  his  view.  He  became 
now  strongly  sdicitovui  to  i^ply  his  professional  knowlodgft  .to  its  oo^ 
pipopav  end,  the  aUevifMiont  of  the  distresses  of  to  f^hnf'Cje^^  Ff»r 
««fiitt.of  active  benev^leof^  was  no  less  predommant  in.hM^bosam 
than  a  )9^  of  soieooe.  Hei  e<xHX^gly»retii|!aedV>Saviin9^».wfa«l» 
hewaaiminQdiiiMarMm»i|itopMPtnersh^  by  4he  Mmd  .aq^patrqpi 
iMsder  whom,  he  had^tommenoedthiB  medical  studies,  An.a^J4im^  like 
this,  whik  it  meaifestc  d  thfc  hlg^  d^ggee  of  confidencei  veposed  m  hhn 
by  ^.ohnr^er  byroad  aU  otten^con^MSantto  judge  ^fhiafnaliiai- 
.tkone  and  his  wsftii,.  aec»»d  ito^him  a  cortahft  and  pronpt  introdnptian 
inti^pvfifiitaMebusincaSk  His  proipects,  though  uncommonly  brigbt 
4mdi  ftrtSeamg,  appeased^  Ity  a.  time,  to  be  eivicn  more  than  CTsiiacd  by 
^hiasnGoeBib  But,  alasl  the  period  was  short!*— the  prospects  were  not 
Jess  tvanaitovy  thanfaiyi  For,  in  the  words  of  the  poei^  "  The  time  of 
his  fadii^(wasMae»  and  the  blast  that  was  destined  to  scatter  hh 
leatesu" 
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Br.  MK^aU,  like  ittany  other  men  «f  exaked  kteUectiial  en4o^ 
nents,  had  recenred  from  nature  a  very  feeble  and  delioafte  franil. 
'Wrvn  his  &th«r,  whom  he  resembtedboth  in  eoQflthvrtaoB  aad  iti  the 
wxquiflite  textm^  of  his  mind,  he  inkerited  a  predsspoiition.topwbiM- 
nary  cOBamaptkn.  These  were  two  physical  evils-over  which  kehU 
no  ooMnH,  and  in  subjecting  himself  tawhich  brhi^  admgency;  'Bat 
imCurtimately  they  were  associated  with  a  third,  no  leas-opcrMnerntel 
Injurioas,  and  this  was  entirely  of  Iris  own  creation*  JFor^  itMtvU^tJas 
cntiog  hb  profesaional  studies  in '  the  University  of  Penns^rf^rttday  We 
inteMity  of  his  applicatioci  had  been  greatly  di^^roportianed  to  the 
strength  of  his  system.  In  preparing  himself  to  become  ^e  proteti^ 
and  restorer  of  the  health  of  others,  he  had  been  h%hly,  peiii^.l 
might  say  culpably,  regardless  of  his  own.  The  ruthless  diseast^ 
which  had  been  long  and  watchfolly  lying  in  amb«Mh»  seleotad  these 
unguarded  moments  to  make  its  inddious  and  too  successful  attack.  Bf 
alow  and  gradual  approaches  it  fastened  itsdf  unnoticed  on  the  vitids 
of  its  victim,  never  again  to  relinquish  its  hold. 

To  physicians  of  observation  it  is  well  known,  that  when  a  ptdmo- 
nary  affection  has  once  actually  invaded  the  system,  a  sudden  transit 
tion  from  a  sedentary  to  an  active  life,  is  a  very  precarious,  not  to  say, 
a  hazardous  expedient.  If  the  change  be  not  successful  in  removihg 
the  disease,  it  seldom  fails  to  accelerate  its  progress,  and  to  render  ttasi 
issue  more  certainly  fatal. 

'  Buch  was  the  melancholy  case  wi^  the  mueh4amented  sMifeet  of 
llhis  memoir.  An  affection  of  the  lungs,  which  haad  scarcely  even 
whispered  its  treacherous  intentions,  during  the  sedi^ntary  term  of  hia 
pupilage,  spoke  its  dreadful  pnrpocies  in  a  voice  of  thundery  as  soon  as 
he  had  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession.  It  forced  him,  in  a 
short  time,  to  relmquish  his  benevolent  labours  in  Savannah  for  the 
gnood  of  others,  and  to  go  in  quest  of  his  own  heaHh  to  a  less  sultry  and 
Hibre  salubrious  sky.  But,  alas  *  the  ineeiamabls  tibjMt  ttf  his  research 
'was  now'here  to  be  founds  For  him  no  Hy^ean  fbunt  existed,  nor  did 
Tjreeze*^  salute  him  with  healing  on  their  wings.  Wherever  he  direc- 
t^lfts Yangtiid  footsteps.  Disease  puHded  and  harassed  him  ¥ridi  un-> 
't^lentSog  ra^.  Like  the  hind  tranxfixt  by  the  arrow  of  the  huntsman,. 
Iiedarried  with  him  in  his  bo^m  ^tkt  shaft  of  certain  death.  In  vahi 
did  he  ty  to  the  air  of  dififer^t  ntuatkns^  and  fhiitless  were  the  ablest 
efforts  of  art  for  his  relief.  Even  tiiat  precocious  skill,  which  m  the 
eourse  of  a  short  life,  he  had  himself  so  often  and  so  successfhUy  ex- 
erted lor  the  benefit  of  others,  was  of  no  fti^afi  m  hi%  own  case.  Though 
it  retarded  the  progress,  it  was  unable  cojnpletelv  to  arrest  the  arm  ef 
the  disease,    it  afforded  temporary  ease  from  suflferings,  aad  addol 
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•enaflwbat  to  the  buoymacy  of  hope^  but  waa  never  productive  of  aiijr 
permanent  good. 

Thusy  for  nearly  two  yeaxa,  did  our  unfartoixate  sufferer  shift  from 
place  to.pkwe»  and  from  remedy  to  remedy,  in  pursuit  of  that  health 
vihioh  he  had  once  enjoyed,  but  which  it  was  now  his  destiny  to  expe- 
lience  ne  molse.  At  length,  H*earied  with  a  succession  of  unavailing 
^bits,  andr  Jesigued  to  the  solemn  issue  that  was  fast  approaching,  he 
tooki  up  his^residence  at  Wyansborottgh,va  place  which  had  been  the 
■aoene  cf  his  eai^est  pleasures,  and  which  was  still  a  source  c^  the  most 
grateful  recoUecticms.  Here,  as  the  virtues,  worth,  and  amiable  dqxxt- 
Bieat'OC  his.  father  continued  to  be  held  in  the  most  lively  remembrance, 
they,  procured  a  very  cordial  and  affectionate  reception  to  his  afflicted 
mxL  Not  a  bosom  in  the  place  refused  to  sympathise  with  him  in  hit 
•uflferiogs,  nor  was  there  a  hand  reluctant  to  minister  to  his  comforts^ 
Thus,  though  unable  to  snatch  him  from  the  grasp  of  impeniding  fate, 
did  the  kind  inhabitants  of  this  abode  of  his  childhood,  endeavour  to 
strew  flowers  in  his  path  as  he  descended  to  the  tomb.  Nor  did  ha 
Unger  k>ng  amid  these  tender  solaces  of  friendship  and  a£Rection.  A  few 
fleeting  months  now  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  earthly  existence.  He^ 
expired  on  the  of  2Sd  December,  1308,  a  firm  believer  in  the  truths  oC 
Christianity,  and  experiencing  those  cheering  hc^es  and  beatific  pr(»- 
pects,  which  that  hdy  rdigion  is  calculated  to  impart  When  we  call  ta 
mind  the  mtHrality,  the  piety,  and  the  social  worth,  which  met  in  th& 
charaeter  of  this  inestimable  you^g  man>  we  believe  him  to  liave  1 
as  pure  an4  as  amiable  a  spirit  as  ever  left  the  earth, 


RHETORIC— FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 
INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE 

ON 

THE  ARTS  OF  READING  AND  PUBUC  SPEAKING. 

DELIVERED  IN  THE  PHII^ADELPHI A  ACADEMT,  NOV.  17,  1806,  ANB 
IN  THE  HALL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY,  NOV.  16,  1807. 

(Conciudedjroin/mg€  2X1J) 

With  regard  to  action,  the  great  rule  is  the  same  as  in  pronuncia- 
tion; to  follow  nature,  and  to  avoid  afiectation.  The  action  of  the  body 
aad  the  several  parts  of  Jt,  must  correi^Knid  with  the  pronunciation,  as 
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that  doe»  wkh  the  style,  and  the  style  with  the  sobject ;  a  perfect  hav*^ 
mony  of  all  which  constitutes  the  complete  orator.  I 

'  There  is  a  pecolkir  style  of  action,  adapted  severally  to  the  pulpit, 
the  bar,  and  the  stage.  The  actkm  and  gi^ures  which^  ia  the  ptiliHt^ 
irotkl  .be  sufiiciently  ammated  and  expressive,  wouid  be  cold  and  inanW 
mate  on  the  stage,  which  frequently  calls  not  only  for  the  Qu>Gt  viotenh 
oootorsioas  of  face,  but  the  most  extravagant  gesticulations,  accordtii^  • 
to  the  incidents  and  characters-there  represented.  So  that  aa  ac^oc^  iw 
order  to  acquire  celebnty,  must  be  a  perfect  Proteus,  and  alarms  jqp^e 
pear  to  be  himself  the  character  he  represents.  4 

The  general  character  of  the  action  proper  £or  the  pulpit  is,  that  it 
dboukl  always  be  accommodated  to  the  solemnity  and  importance  of  the 
subjects  there  discussed,  and  to  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of  the  places 
The  speaker's  pronunciation  should  be  perfectly  distinct  and  harmo« 
nibns,  and  his  deportment  and  gesture  impressive  and  gracefiiL  No 
iftan,  therefore,  should  embrace  the  clerical  profession,  unless  he  is  en- 
Aiwed  by  nature  with  talents  for  that  profession ;  and,  among  other 
Absentia}  qualifications,  with  a  vdce  possessed  of  considerable  strength, 
tMd  such  a  coflformatioB  of  the  organs  of  speech,  as  will  enable  him  to 
^fcquire  a  clear  and  distinct  articulation.  He  should^  carefully  guard 
ag:aitet  a  monotonous  delivery :  tlie  tones  and  inflexions  of  his  voice 
Aould  b^  exactly  accommodated  to  his  subject ;  he  should  soraetimea 
iftirsuAde  and  allure  in  the  mild  accents  <^  gospel  love,  and  sometimes 
tSf^dlteli'^attd  ahrrm  by  boldly  decl&Vmg  the  terrors  of  the  law,  and 
thundering  out  the  denunciations  6f  the  Alrai^ty  against  ianpeniteuce 
and  vice.  In  general,  an  air  of  complacency  and  benevdence,  as  well 
as  of  devotion,  should  be  visible  in  his  countenance:  eveiy  appearance 
^  of  affectation,  and  of  its  q)posite  error,  coldness,  should  be  sedulously 
guarded  against.  The  attitude  of  the  body  should  be  erect,  with  an  easy 
and  majestic  air,  neither  indulging  unnatural  and  extravagant  gestures, 
nor  remaining  eonstantly  straight  and  motionless,  like  a  speaking  statue. 
The  motions  of  his  hands  and  arms  should  be  slow  and  graceful,  and 
Bcter  raised  above  his  head,  except  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  or  of  di- 
recting the  attention  to  heaven.  The  preacher  who  is  incessantly  in  ac- 
ticm,  clasping  or  throi^g  out  his  hands,  and  twisting  his  body,  may 
justly  be  called  a  clefi^cal  mountebank.  As  the  object  of  a  sermon  is  to 
convince,  to  affect,  to  persuade ;  the  voice,  the  countenance,  and  the  ac- 
tion should  be  studiously  calculated  to  produce  those  important  and 
happy  effects. 

The  celebrated  poet,  Cowper,  thus  Bnely  contrasts  the  correct  and 
dignified,  with  the  finical  and  affected  preacher : 

I  renerate  the  man,  whose  heart  is  warm. 

Whose  hands  are  pore,  whose  doctnne  and  whose  life 
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GoincideiiUexklfaifciaicid  I>»of' 
That  he  is  hoDCst  in  the  sai:red  cause- 
To  such  I  render  more  thaa  mere  respect. 
Whose  actms  siky  that  they  reject  theBisdres. 
But  kiose  fa  moralsv  and  in  mannel^  vain; 
In  conversatioa  imolous»  ia  dcess^ 
Extrtoie,  at  once  rapacious  and  proluse» 
Frequent  in  park,  with  lady  at  his  side, 
Aiiioiing^d  prattting  scand^  as  he  goes. 
But  rare  at  itoDw,  and  nairer  at  hiaboDlL«» 
Or  with  his  pen,  mvtt  when  he  scrawl  a  cacd; 
Constant  at  roul^  familiar  with  a  round 
Of  ladyships,  a  stranger  to  the  poor ; 
AmbitKius  of  preferment  far  its  gold, 
And  well  prepared  hy  ignoraxioe  and  sloth. 
By  infidei^^  and  love  o^th'  world 
To  make  God's  work  a  sinecure;  a  slave 
To  his  own  pleasures  and  his  patron's  pride. 
From  such  aposties.  Oh  ye  mitred  heads 
Preserve  the  church  I  and  lay  not  careless  hands 
On  sculls  thatt  caimot  teach,  and  will  not  learn. 


Would  I  describe  a  preacher,  such  as  Paulv 
Were  he  on  earth,  would  hear,  ap|>rove,  and  owii, 
Paul  should  himaelfditieetme*    I  would  trace 
His  master  strokes,  and  draw  from  his  design. 
I  Vrould  excess  him  simple,  grave,  smcerej 
In  doctrine  uncomipt  i  in  language  plain ; 
And  plain  in  manner.    Decent,  sdesm,  diaAe» 
And  natural  in  gesture.    Much  impmss'd 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge, 
And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  ieeda 
May  feel  it  too.-  Alfec^onate  m  look. 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  euilty  men. 
Behold  the  picture !— Is  it  like  ?— Like  whom  ? 
The  things  that  mount  the  rostrum  widi  a  skip. 
And  then  skip  (fawn  again.    Ptwiounce  a  text, 
Cry,  hem;  and  reediag  what  they  never  wwte 
Justfifteen  mmutes,  huddle  up  then*  work. 
And  with  a  well-bred  whisper  close  the  scene. 

In  -mail  or  woman,  but  far  most  in  man. 
And  most  of  all  in  man  that  mmisters 
And  serves  the  altar,  m  my  soul  I  loathe 
All  afiectation.    Tis  my  perfect  scorn ; 
Object  of  my  implacable  disgust. 
What !  —will  a  man  play  tncks,  wiU  he  hidulge 
A  silly  fond  conceit  of  his  fair  form 
And  just  proportion,  fashionable  main 
A^  pretty  face,  in  presence  of  his  God  ? 
O^ill  he  iseek  to  dazzle  mt  with  treses. 
As  with  the  di'mond  on  his  lily  hand. 
And  play  his  brillmnt  parts  befbre  mjr  «yw, 
Whenlamhungry'forthebread'offifift?    -• 
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He  mocks  his  Maker,  prostMites  and  shameft 

His  noble  office,  and  instead  of  tmth 

Displaying  his  own  beanty,  starves  hi^  flock. 

Thererore  avatmtf  all  attitude  and  stare. 

And  atart  theatric,  practised  at  the  giasik     - 

I  seek  divine  shnptic^  hi  him 

Who  handles  things  divine ;  and  all  beside,    . 

Though  leam'd  with  labor,  and  though  mucM  admir'd 

By  curioas  eyes  and  judgments  iU  »orm\l»  ^ 

To  me  b  eitioas  as  tiie  na«l  twang 

At  conventicle  heard,  where  worthy  men 

Misled  by  custom,  strain  celestial  themes 

Through  the  prest  nostrils,  spectacle  bestrid. 

Some,  descent  m  deimeanor  wUle  they  preai^. 

That  task  performed,  relapse  into  themselves. 

And  having  spc^^en  wisely,  at  the  close 

Grow  wanton,  and  give  proof  to  ev'ry  eye— 

Whoe'er  was  edified,  themsdves  were  not 

Forth  comes  the  pocket  nurror.    Fhrst  "WRe  stroke 

An  eyebrow;  next,compoeeastrag|^mgloek; 

Then  with  an  air,  most  gracefully  perfonn'd. 

Fall  back  into  our  seat;  extend  an  arm 

And  lay  it  at  its  ease  vdth  gentle  carew 

With  haadkerduef  in  haad»  depending  low* 

The  better  hand  more  busy,  ^yes  the  nose 

Its  bergamot,  or  aids  th'  indebted  eye 

With  op'ra  j^ss  to  watch  the  moving  scene, 

And  i«co^;mze  the  slow  retUnng.^ur. 

Now  this  IS  fulsome;  and  offisnds  me  m«rc  .. 

Than  in  a  churchman  ^ovenly  neglect 

And  rustic  coarseness  would.    An  heavenly  mini 

May  be  indifferent  to  her  house  of  clay^ 

And  slight  the  hovel  as  beneath  her  care; 

But  how  a  body  so  fsntastic,  trim» 

And  quamt  in  its  deportment  and  attire. 

Can  lodge  a  heavemy  mind-'-^demands  a  doubt. 

He  that  negociates  between  God  and  mao> 
As  God's  ambassador,,  the  gpand  cooof^ns 
Of  judgment  and  of  mercy,  should  beware 
Of  Hghtness  in  his  speech.    'Tis  pitiful 
To  court  a  ^;rin,  when  you  should  woo  a  aool ; 
To  break  a  jest,  when  pity  woUd  wspu^ 
Pathetic  exWtaticii ;  and  t'  address 
The  skittish  fancy  with  fecetious  tales, 
When  sent  with  God's  commission  to  ^e  heart 
Sodid  not  PauL    Direct  me  to  a  qu^ 
Or  merry  turn,  in  all  he  ever  wrote. 
And  I  consent  you  take  it  for  your  text. 
Your  only  one,  till  sides  and  benches  £ait 
No:  he  was  serious  in  a  serious  cause. 
And  understood  too  well  the  weighty  terms 
That  he  had.  ta'en  in  charge.    He  would  not  st«^ 
To  conquer  those  by  jocular  expldts. 
Whom  truth  and  swemess  as9«ul'd  In  vainv 
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The  generftl  faults  of-  pulpit  oratsrt  may  be  cmnprited  tmder  fm 
llOfluds,  viz.  Effcvftimicy^  Harshne^e^  BawUn^^  Wkmng^woA  Monottmf, 
.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  -w'hich  of  these  faults  is  the  moifc^sttgreeafol^ 
An  efieminate  and  affected  softness  of  esquression  in  an  orator  whott 
^^eaking  on  the  subtiAK3t  and  most  «acred  truths  is  intoteriible.  A  faih- 
l^  in^the  pulpit  is  the  most  despicable  of  ^e  whole  ofispring  <tf  vamty^. 
iC^  vaiii  young  ma«y  thus  tnfling  in  the  pulpit*  and  seemaig  to  have  no 
other  view  than  to  *'  lead  captive  silly  women/'  k  not  only  an  object  df 
Ihe  utmost  contempt,  but,  in  consideration  of,  the  dbgrace  and  the  bur- 
ksQoe  air  he  throws  upon  religion,  by  the  absurd  affectation  of  his  do* 
ontko,  he  is  certMnly  chargeable  with  no  inferior  degree  of  criminaB? 
ty.  - 

Other  preachers  there  are,  who  murder  their  accents  and  empha-' 
4s,  and  torture  a  vdce  naturally  liquid,  clear,  or  inclined  to  tenuity, 
by  labourtog  at  a  hoarse  and  guttural,  because  fahely  imagined  sonorous, 
solemn,  and  dignified  expression.  This  error  sometimes  proceeds  from 
a  mistaken  idea  of  what  is  called  Force  in  elocuticm,  and  sometimes  !^ 
is  one  of  the  many  uidiappy  and  disagreeable  consequences  of  imitation.' 
For  the  same  reasons  that  hoarseness  of  tone  is  to  be  guarded  against,' 
laboured  loudness  is  to  be  avoided.  This  is  not  speaking,  but  bawling; 
it  is  not  elocution,  but  vociferation,  which  some  preachers  aim  at  in  thlis^ 
painful  and  unnatural  exertion  of  the  hmg$ :  they  mistake  loudness  fbf 
force,  and  noise  for  oratory. 

Yet,  disagreeable  as  is  a  bawling  preacher,  a  whining,  canting  one* 
is  infinitely  more  sa  The  one  stuns  the  ear,  the  other  ofiends  the  un- 
derstanding, while  both  are  equally  destitute  of  harmony  and  proprie- 
ty of  elocution.  Whining  is  alike  irrational  and  detestable  both  in  prayer 
and  preaching.  And  it  is  the  more  unpardonable  as  it  is  seldom  so 
much  an  effect  of  devotion  as  an  affectation  of  it,  uttered  in  tones  suit- 
ed to  the  importunate  cravings  of  a  spdled  and  fawning  child,  or  the 
lamentations  of  a  miserable  mendicant 

I  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  benevolent  Frenchman,  who,  igno-' 
rant  of  our  l^mguage,  accideirtally  went  into  a  place  6f  worship  in  this 
country,  while  the  preacher  was  sighing  out  his  dolorous  accents  in 
Ais  "Praise-God-barebones"  style;  and,  commiserating  extremely  his 
apparent  distress,  and  hoping  that  the  circumstances  were  not  quite  so 
bad  as  he  seemed  to  represent  them,  called  out,  from  the  momentary 
impulse  of  humanity,*  "Courage,  Monsieur!** 

The  last  fault  which  I  enumerated,  viz.  monotony,  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  to  correct,  as  it  is  almost  always  the  result  of  organs  so  ill 
oonstructed  for  harmonious  utterance,  that  all  endeavours  to  conquer 
it  entirely  are  generally  in  vain.  There  are  voices  which  no  art  can 
teach  to  sing;  and  it  is  the  same  with  regard  to  elocution,  which  Cic^. 
f  not  improperly  caQi**'H^antus  obscuriof  .^  Thie  command  of  mdlo- 
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lalioD,  and  tht  Tfoietyof  aSamm^  mie  iierer  to  be  attained  bf  thoie 
whoge  aigMM»  are  capahJe  of  cittittmy  qriy  maSnm  — ilq»tUatie  nsaikli 
aiiclipMacliin§voniiibkfttlKb«^]t^c£  a  firjiny-paft  lior  tliecdlloc* 
IkiiQfbees.,  >a 

Tke8aare<heroMt<rffeBiive£Endts  fat  piiaciwiiiy  and wlwft  tbtfr 
a|9)ear»coQfiniibeJ«i^  tiwiighfacetieaaaMertkaof  Dn^autk^tlMl 
''mamyanaMalmociu^  kaaid  agaann  a  pMlfk^  ivte  is  ancb-baiulr 
aalculated  to  aMir<r  k  than  W^ltf  il/'  r      :  \. 

Hie  oratory  oi  tkke StateasBaB  or  Barmterv  io  tbe  senate,.. m^  thU 
aouncil,  at  the  bar,  ^  other  piAMc  aiiittmbly^  la  of  amoveuoceq^ 
•dnatoretluA  that  of  the  Dl  viae*  Top«miadftyto»a«e  the  fiifl«*ni, 
and  to  gain  an  ascendency  over  hia  antagonisty  either  by  iaiff  arg«meni|^ 
byridicnte,  by  aophistary^  or  by  permasion,  require  a  auaini^Atht 
tone  of  voice^ a  dignity  c€  deportSMPH, a gvaeeftitaesa  of  aotio^anda 
eommand  <rf  con^Kcaance,  which  are  not  a^i^s  to  be  found  cembined 
in  the  professors  of  these  sciences.  The  barrister,  in  particular*  shouht 
at  all  times  be  prepared  to  encounter  camvtry,  criticisin,  jest,,  and  sar- 
.aasia:  he  must  be  ever  on  the  alert,  prompt  to  rqjdy,  and  cautious  o£ 
reprehen^on;  his  countenance  should»  therefore,  be  grave  and  coinf«. 
manding:  he  should  carefully  avoid  aU  i4)pea;?ance  of  gnmace  in  hia 
action,  all  pecul^rity  and  continqity  of  motion,  ^d  all  stifiEhess  and 
awkwardness  of  gesticulation;  and«  as  his  sut^ects  are  various,  sq 
should  be  also  his  looks  and  gesture;  sometimes  epchibiting;  an  air  of 
gravity  and  solemnity,  and  at  others  9f  gayety  and  good  humour,  free 
from  every  ^cies  pf  buffoonery  and  affectation,,  that  he  may  not  affiard^ 
the  least  opportunity  for  pleasantry,  for  ridicule,  or  contempt  He 
should  neith^  saw  the  air  with  his  arms  and  clinched  ]&st,  beat  the  ta^ 
hie  therewith,  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  nor  play  with  hia 
watch-chain. 

The  third  apedes  of  oratory  is  that  adapted  to.the  Stage.  And  here 
ihe  varioos  powers  of  utterance  and  ^  action  are  most  conspicuousl]^ 
di^layed.  The  versatility  of  character  required  m  an  Actor,  in- 
vcdves  the  possession  of  every  accomplishment,  and  an  acquaintance 
With  £be'  peculiarities  of  every  profession,  with  the  language  and  man* 
eers  of  every  nation.  The  dignity  of  the  monarch,  the  air»  the  eaa^ 
and  urbanity  of  the  gentleman,  the  roughness  and  simplicity  of  th/^ 
plebean,  the  softness  and  iannuating  assiduity  of  the  lover,  and  the 
bolster ons  mirth  and  unpolashed  address  of  the  peasant  or  th«^  tar» 
should  be  always  under  command. 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Garrick,  the  jAoenix  of  the  atage,  was«  efually 
natural, and  inimitable,,  in  the  personification  of  King  Bicharrji  or  Kiitf 
I^ear,  c^RcHneo  or  Ranger,  and  of  Scrub  and  Abel  Drugger^ 

Thus,  in  order  to  give  oi;atory  ita.^dl  foro^  and  render  it  irreslsti* 
lly  impressive  upon  the  mkd»  a9  wi^m^H^  t^ff^jtoa^Qffpm.^  lip 
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Iiearer,  it  is  not  only  neceasaiy.  that  the  pronunciatioii,  the  coimtenance, 
ttnd'gestvre,  be  regulated  according  to  the  established  rulea;  but,  the 
ttme«  <he  place*  the  sul^ect,  and  the  occasion  should  also  be  duly- 
attended  to,  and  influence  the  public  speaker  in  every  department 

After  all,  it  is  impoasible  to  acquire  a  correct  and  judicious  pronun-  ' 
^aticm,  a  command  of  the  various  modulations  of  the  vcace,  and  stria 
propriety  of  gesture,  merely  from  written  rules,  without  practice,  and 
an  assiduous  imitation  of  the  best  exan^les* 

The  plan  of  my  proposed  course  of  instruction  having  been  misun- 
derstood by  some,  i  have  thought  it  expedient,  in  the  course  of  this  ad- 
dress, to  state  to  you  the  nature  of  it.  it  will,  pferhi^s,  also  be  proper, 
before  I  conclude,  to  give  a  sh<nl  analysis  d  the  subjects  of  the  intend- 
ed lectures,  in  the  order  in  which  they  will  be  delivered;  they  are, 

1.  On  Articulation,  or  the  construction  and  pn^r  use  of  the  organs 
of  speech  in  producing  those  various  sounds,  which  constitute  the  hu* 
man  voice. 

2.  On  the  nature  and  proper  use  of  Accent. 

3.  On  the  nature  and  proper  use  of  Emphasis,  by  which  the  truth 
and  force  of  sentiment  is  conveyed. 

4.  On  the  Quantity  of  syllables. 

5.  On  Pauses,  tiie  judicious  observance  of  which  gives  expressioii 
and  animation  to  the  subject  discussed* 

6.  On  Tones,  or  on  the  nature,  modulation,  and  q)eration  of  the  hu- 
man voice,  in  forming,  by  its  inflexions,  tiiose  many  expressions  of  sen- 
timent and  passion,  which  give  energy  to  language  and  efllcacy.to 
diought 

7.  On  Looks,  their  proper  application  to  language,  and  poweiU 
influence  when  judiciously  exerted.  - 

8.  On  Gesture. 

9.  On  the  construction  and  proper  recitation  of  the  varioas  npedts 
of  verse,  the  correct  application  of  the  poetical  pauses,  and  the  means 
<^  producing  the  three  great  objects  of  poetic  numbers,  Melody,  Har- 
mony, and  Expression. 

11.  Of  the  different  Figures  of  speech,  and  the  pecuUar  method  of 
justly  communicating  to  each  its  proper  expression,  both  in  reading 
and  recitation. 

13.  Of  the  peculiarities  attached  to  the  Correct  reading  and  recita- 
tion of  Narration,  Dialogue,  S(diloquy>  Address,  and  works  of  srntimcjt 
and  imagination. 

These,  with  other  branches  of  the  subjects  which  may  present 
themselves  for  ^scussion,  will  be  attended,  when  necessary,  with  illus- 
trations from  the  best  authors. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  magnitude,  importance,  and  difficalty  of 
the  undertaking  I  have  encountered,  and  that  adjust  aid  sufficiently 
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ample  discussion  of  the  several  subjects  proposed,  with  die  necessavf 
exempHiications  arising  from  them,  demands  exertions  of  geaivs,  .^f 
judgment,  and  of  taste,  far  superior  to  anf  I  can  posaibly^  presume >t» 
suppose  myself  capable  of  making.  The  undertaking,  however,  is  niat 
the  suggestion  of  my  own  mind;  but  the  attempt  is  made  in  compliance 
with  the  solicitations  of  some  partial  friends,  who  have  formed  the  flaV 
terihg,  thouj^h,  I  fear,  delusive  idea,  that  by  directing  my  attention  49 
the  subjects,  in  the  mode  I  have  already  stated^  I  might  in  some  degree 
render  myself  useful. 

Relying,  therefore,  upon  their  benevolence  to  pardon  the  deficaencies 
and  errors  which  may  occur,  I  will  perform  th^  teak  assigned  me  .wjitfe 
as  much  accuracy  as  my  feeble  Abilities,  and  restricted  cpportunilifi^. 
for  preparation,  will  permit 


FOR    THE   PORT   FOLIO. 

THE  USEFUL  ARTS. 

In  a  prior  number  of  The  Port  Folio  we  described  at  some  length,, 
'assisted  by  the  light  of  ingenious  chy mists  and  physicians,  the  admirable 
qualities  of  those  artificial  mineral  waters,  which  are  now  so  generally 
quafied,  not  only  by  the  invalid,  but  by  the  jovial  man  of  the  world. 
More  than  one  establishment  of  this  nature  having  recently  taken  place 
in  this  city,  as  moreover  there  is  a  brilliant  prospect  of  these  waters 
becoming  a  fashionable  beverage  throughout  the  United  States,  and  as 
the  use  of  these  salutary  streams  is  not  only  indicated  by  the  judicious 
j^ysician,  but  is  sanctioned  both  by  Fashion  and  Experience,  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  present  opportunity  to  give  something  like  a  detailed 
description  of  many  of  the  mineral  springs  of  Eurc^,  which  the  physi- 
cian, the  apothecary,  and  the  chymist  have  so  happily  imitated,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  On  this  subject,  we  have,  of  course,  liberally 
extracted  from  the  works  of  foreigners,  but  we  should  be  happy  to  ob- 
IjMn  a  scientific  memoir  on  this  subject  from  some  ingenious  American. 
As  the  topic  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  we  shall  probably  resume  it  in 
some  future  number. 

^  One  d  the  most  celebrated  of  the  foreign  mineral  springs  is  that  of 
Seltzer,  in  the  village  of  Neider  Seltzer,  in  the  bishopric  of  Triers* 
This  village  is  situated  in  a  fine  woody  country,  about  ten  miles  from 
Frankfort,  and  thirty-six  from  Coblentz,  in  a  district  which  aboundt 
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^ritk  V9t9ai^  mmcftA  vpmgB,  Tbe  irnter  k  bDoaght/over  to  tliit 
^mmferyki  8tme  botttos^  dMcly  Goidiedi»d  aeakd,  coMtainig  «b^ 
.tliMte'^Blse»elt,  flB4'whe*wett8ecmrad,  it  win  knap  iiiukei«diqr« 

<     TUs  piuymliea  awl  wMf^KM  'dus  crater  te^  been  IvUf  mo^ 

taiiied  bf  HafRfn«^/Bel^tii)afi,  atftd  otbon,  and  tbef  lire  suek  as  to  rto- 

.  #br  it 'ir«pf  intSTMrt^  to  die  tJkfwkt  and  the  pk^rsidaa.     Setoer 

<irati(!iv#lte4^e8h:erw<^  pireserved,  is  pei<foc«lf  clear  and  peUodd^ 

•  and  sparklet  much  when  ponred  into  a  glasfe.    To  ilie  ^ingue  it  it 

kmiiiwkat  piingent;  bat  madi  less  to  than  n^lg^  be  flupposed  fnm  ha 

wat^  ^ppeafancfe,  and  has  a  gentlf  saHne  and  deddedlf  a&alme  taale. 

if  ithe^ex^osedtoti^ah*  for  abofeadaf^  orei«nbe  k^in  veBiela 

careleady  corked,  it  entirely  loses  ks  pusMgiocf  and  titt  alkaline,  v 

.  Mxmons  flavour  becomes  proportunably  stronger, 

Sekaer  is  a  aaline  water,  slightly  alkaline,  highly  acidulated  with 
carbonic  add,  containing  more  of  this  volatile  principle  than  is  suffidcfit 
to  saturate  Uie  alkali  and  the  tmr&a  wfalGh  it  holds  hi  sohitiaii,  and 
bence  it  is  somewhat  acidulous  to  tiie  taste,  and  ahowfr.the  preaedce 
.  of  an  acid  by  chymkal  tests,  notwithstandmg  the  alkaH  which  is  aha 
and  at  the  same  time  Indicated  by^other  re^agents.  It  is,  howevw, 
a.  hard  water  and  curdles  soap,  the  soda  not  being  m  sufficient  quanlSty 
to  prevent  this  effect.  This  water  ia  observed  by  Heffinan  to  become 
not  only  vapid  but  putresoent,  and  strongly  foetid  when  exposed  to  the 
w«  Perhaps  this  may  be  owing  to  a  small  quantity. of  vegetable  ex- 
tractive matter.  It  requires,  therefore,  to  be  kept  dosely  coiked,  and 
the  mou^  of  the  bottles  cov?ered  with  a  cement,  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  carbonic  acid,  for  as  long  as  this  antiseptic  add  remains,  the 
urater  continues  perfectly  sweet- 
Seltzer  water  is  the  only  example  we  possess  of  a  water  saline,  al- 
ludine,  and  at  the  same  time,  highly  acidulated.  Most  of  the  other 
Strongly  carbonated  waters  are  more  or  less  chalybeate,  and  no  othfr 
of  the  saline  waters  contains  so  much  carbonic  acid. 

The  efiects  of  this  water,  when  drank  m  moderate  doaes^  are  to 
.  nuse  the  spiiits  and  increase  the  appetite ;  it  produces  no  particular 
determinatkm  to  the  bowds,  as  its  saline  contents  are  in  very  smafl 
quantities,  but  it  pret^  certainly  increases  the  flow  of  urine.  It  is 
,  chiefly  to  the  strong  impregnation  with  carbonic  add,  and  to  the  small 
proporticm  of  soda  which  it  contains,  that  we  are  to  loojk  for  the  expla# 
nation  of  the  very  important  benefit  whidi  is  derived  fnom  it  in  a  vari^ 
of  diseases. 

Few  mineral  waters  have  acquired  a  higher  reputation  than  that  oT 
Sdtzer,  and  we  may  add  that  few  deserve  greater  consideration  from 
the  real  medical  virtues  which  it  possesses,  and  from  the  variety  of 
disorders  to  li^uch  it  is  applicable.   Hofinumhastpol^^cfit  wkhtfae. 
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f  and  if  we  nrast  allow  somethtng  for  the  oatutal 

'jp«rtialifc)r  'wtiich  a  German  iMriter  iMist  fe^  for  hli  own  mineral 

.  q>riBgSy  we  ■nvfcy  however,  admk  ttiat  tbe  greater  ttinnber  of  hhiidb- 

«ervataon8  on  this  subject  have  been  amply  confirmed  by  later  praod^ 

jioEkers.    The  cases  for  wfaicKfieltxer  water  maybe  used  with  to  un- 

iimdited  i^roipect  oC  advantage,  teem  to  be  the  following.    It  k  paiiti- 

'.Gularly  sen'iceable  in  r^kving  some  of  the  aymptoroa  that  indicatb  a 

.morbid  afiedioa  of  the  lungs:  in  slow  beetle  fever,  attended  with  fre* 

:.qnent  finshing  and  profuse  night  sweats  and  widi  constant  cough  and 

puraleBt  expectoration ;  it  will  often^  in  a  hig^  degree,  check  the  vio- 

tence  of  pera|Mration,  dimiftish  the  discharge  from  the  hmgs,  and  oar- 

^«ect  its  fetor,  and  under  the  operadon  of  this  medidne,  the  patient  wiH 

-  iar  a  time  be  aUe  to  gain  quieter  nights  and  more  appetite.    This 
excellent  property  of  allaying  feverish  kritation  may  also  be  applied 

^  in  muiy  anoonakus  cases,  where  a  tendency  to  hectic  fever  is  sus- 
pected. 
t       Another  class  of  disord^^  for  which  this  water  olten  brings  consi- 
'  deraMe  relief,  is  in  those  exanthematous  eruptions  of  the  skin  that  are 
.  attended  with  general  irritation,  which  were  formerly  ascribed  to  a 
wcorbutic  acrimony  of  the  humours.     Miliary  eruptions,  and  all  those 
Ikat  are  not  merely  local  and  with  which  the  stomach  strongly  sympa- 
thizes, often  give  way  to  the  use  of  this  water. 

Frmn  the  nature  of  both  the  active  contents  of  Seltser  vrater,  the 
•oda  and  carbonic  acid,  we  might  expect  great  benefit  from  its  use  in 
variooB  derangements  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  tiiat  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  uses.  Foulness  of  sto- 
mach, bilious  vomiting,  acidity  and  heart-bum,  spasmodic  pains  in  any 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  are  the  symptoms  for  which  this  medi- 

-  cine  brings  the  greatest  relief! 

On  account  of  the  property  of  this  water  m  relieving  spasmodic 
']]i^s,  and  from  Its  rapid  determination  to  the  kidnies,  and,  perhaps, 
its  alkaline  contents,  it  has  been  sometimes  employed  with  great  ad- 
vantage %i  diseases  (^the  urinary  organs,  especially  those  that  are 
ttttended  wiA  the  formation   of  calculus.      What  power  it  may 
^xerdse  over  these  concretions  is  not  yet  fully  determined ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  under  the  use  of  this  medicine,  the  mucous,  sabulous,  and 
dten  purulent  discharge,  that  accompany  the  urine,  is  rendered  much 
^ess  painful,  and  in  general,  micturition  is  much  less  difficult    A  large 
•proportion  of  the  Seltzer  water,  either  genuine  or  artificial,  that  is 
^consumed  in  this  country,  is  for  the  relief  of  these  disorders.    Even  in 
'gonorrhoea,  either  simple  or  venereal,  Hofihian  asserts  flie  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  Ais  medicine. 

In  hypochondriac  complaints  and  their  attendant  symptoms,  espe- 
dally  those  of  dyspepsia,  Seltzer  water  is  bF  oon^derabl^  service  in  cor- 
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Tooling <tbie  strooi;.  tendency  tia  spasmodic  pains  in  the  stomach,  and 
other  irregularities  of  the  alimentary  canal. .  Seltzer  water  mixes  sooq 
vithfxnilk^v.aiid  will  not  socp  co«|^te  it.  Thia  mixture  is  strongly 
Doeommendad^  Hoffinao  in  cases  of  hectic  £ever  with  expectoration, 
and  it inayialaabe sometimes adrisi^le,  in  order  to  dilute  the  water, 
iidiicli:<ki/ifts/Biq8t  active  state,  proves  too  powerfid  for  very  irritable 
hiibits.*  '".-.'. 
i,  ATh»ittaai<doae  of  this  wal)er  is  from  haliF  a  pint  to  a  pint 

Seltzer  water  is  one  that  may  be  drank  freely  in  most  cases,  an^ 
seemd  to  require^  less  precaution  in  its  exhibition  than  most  of  the  other 
mfeneiral  wate^  whose  sensible  properties  and  medicinal  powers  are  so 
considerable.  The  chief  precaution  necessary  during  its  use  is  to  prer 
serve  a  regular  state  of  the  bowels.  From  its  pleasant  taste  and  the 
cxhMhnating  efifects  which  it  produces  on  the  spirits,  it  is  largely  used 
at  table  as  a  common  drink  in  Germany  and  Hdland;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  agreeable  flavour  is  no  small  recommendation  with  pa- 
tients who,  during  a  long  indi^iosition  and  irritability  of  stomach,  have 
conceived  an  utter  aversion  to  any  of  the  numerous  class  of  tonics  and 
stimulants  that  stand  on  the  list  of  the  Materia  M edica. 

Of  all  the  mineral  waters  for  the  use  of  those  who  drink  them,  not 
so  much  as  an  article  of  luxury  as  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medico^ 
that  which  is  denominated  Soda  water,  from  the  powerful  alkali  it 
exhibits^  is  pei^u^  one  of  the -most  salutary.  Its  physical  prc4>erties 
are  completely  enumerated  below,  but  they  who  are  disposed  to  mingle 
it  either  with  milk,  beer,  or  wine,  will  find  it  a  useful  addition  to 
cither  of  those  articles. 

Soda  Water, 

This  is  well  known  to  have  great  effect  in  complaints  of  the  kidnies, 
ureters,  or  bladder,  when  these  organs  are  either  obstructed  or  irri- 
tated by  calculous  matter,  or  are  in  an  irritable,  corroded,  or  ulcerated 
state.  While  this  water  abates  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  it  dis-- 
solves  and  washes  out  the  mucus  and  clears  the  kidneys,  ureters  and 
Uadder  from  any  matter  of  this  kind  that  may  be  lodged  in  them ;  and 
it  tends  not  only  to  prevent  the  generation  of  a  calculus,  or  to  stop  the 
increase  of  one,  but  to  diminish,  as  a  solvent,  such  as  is  already  form- 
ed. It  affords  the  most  desirable  relief  in  the  strangury.  In  cases  of 
acidity  in  the  stomach  and  indigestion,  this  water  will  be  found  very 
■  serviceable.  Even  in  the  gout  those  who  have  taken  of  this  water  for 
the  stope  or  gravel  have  been  cured  of  both  diseases  by  means  of  soda. 

It  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a  pint  or  more,  daily,  at  three 
stated  periods;  morning,  noon,  and  night,  an  hour  previously  to  the 
several  meals  of  the  dav. 
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if  it  should  produce  any  uneft^iness  in  the  stcnuch  (wiu^  k  sel^ 
dom  the  case)  a  tea-spooiifiil  or  tw<x  of  rum,  bmady,  or  any  sfnoj 
medicated  tincture  may  be  added.  ' 

In  very  cold  weather  it  is  somttimcs  bett  taken  with^wataoa.  milk 
No  regimen  b  particularly  required,  bilt  tncli  as  tcmpcrailce  dictator 

It  must  ht  remembered  that  the  three  sorts  oi  sm^  douUe^  and 
triple  acidulous  Soda  water,  so  denomfaiatad  feDin  the  quanlky  of  Soda 
salt  it  contains,  are  recommended  to  be  taken  in  proportion  as  theeto^ 
mach  can  bear,  or  as  the  disease  re<;[uires  a  lavger  pertkaof  the.Soda. 
The  double  is  generally  used.  . :.  , 

It  is  said  that  the  late  Premier,  Mn  Pitt^  was  vx  the  daBy  babit  ^ 
drinking  this  water  during  those  Ivtiguing  hours  of  the  VMnong  yfhim 
ke  was  occupied  by  the  cares  of  his  oflicial  bureau*  Whether  Mr»  Pitt 
derived  health  or  pleasure  from  this  beverage,  we  will  not  stay  to 
inquire,  but  merely  add,  that  it  is  one  of  the  roost  grateful  liquors  to 
which  we  may  be  conducted  by  the  Naiad  of  the  mineral  spring. 

Pyrmont  Water. 

This  celebrated  chalybeate  spring  at  Pyrmont,  m  the  province  of 
Westphalia,  is  known  oyer  most  parts  of  Euft^  at  a  waiter  which 
possesses  most  remarkable  sensible  properties,  and  very  valuaUe  me- 
dical virtues. 

When  first  taken  from  the  spring  it  is  quite  clear  and  tran^arent> 
and  sends  forth  a  copious  stream  of  air  bubbles  for  a  conslderaMe  time» 
in  which  respect  it  far  exceeds  any  of  the  mineral  waters  that  we  are 
acquainted  with. 

The  taste  is  highly  agreeable,  being  strongly  acidulated  and  pos- 
sessing a  pungency  very  similar  to  that  of  brisk  Champaigne  wine,  but 
it  is  at  the  same  time  strongly  chalybeate  and  a  httle  bitterish.  The 
taste  of  iron  it  retains  for  a  long  time,  even  though  exposed  to  the  open 
air.  On  account  of  the  abundance  of  gas,  if  the  fresh  water  be  imme- 
diately bottled  and  well  corked  and  afterwards  removed  to  a  warm 
pla(;e,  the  bottles  are  very  liable  to  burst  with  the  expansion  of  the  air ; 
Ticnce  when  they  are  filled  for  exportation,  they  are  suffered  to  stand  a 
while  uncorked  to  allow  a  passage  for  some  of  th^  carbonic  acid  gas, 
though  enough  remains  to  enable  the  water  to  retain  aU  its  properties. 

The  sensible  effects  which  this  water  occasions  highly  correspond 
with  the  chymical  analysis.  When  fresh  from  the  spring,  and  drank 
copiously,  especially  on  an  empty  stomach,  it  strikes  the  nose  with  a 
very  pungent  flavour,  ahd  produces  a  kind  of  temporary  intoxication. 
At  all  times  too  it  enlivens  the  spirits  and  increases  the  appetite.  The 
first  water  sometimes  acts  as  a  cathartic,  but  this  effect  on  the  bowels 
b  very  uncertain,  and  seems  rather  to  depend  on  the  state  of  body  of 
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tite  patient  and  tbe  generally  sdnmlathig  property  of  the  carbonated 
«balybea«e. 

The  disoases  to  which  thb  mineral  water  nay  be  adTant^geouidy 
tip^lM.  am  the  same  at  thoee  for  winch  the  Spa  and  others  of  the 
aiehhUated  ctaalybeatea  are  resorted  to;  that  is,  in  all  cases  of  d^iiHty 
HMt  reqanv  an  active  tonic  that  is  not  permanently  healhig;  various 
dlHrders  in  ike  alhftentary  canal,  especiafly  bilious  vomhing  and  £arr- 
hnsa*.  Tbe  precantioiis  required  in^beginniiig  a  course  of  these  waters 
atesinilajr  to  those  of  Spa,  and  the  usases  in  which  diey  are  contnH 
iadieated,  the  same.  Pyrmont  watef  has,  howerer,  been  thaiig;lit  to  be 
cq^siderfhUy  roogher  in  its  operation,  and  more  actiye;  and  hence 
Hoffman  concludes  that  it  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  use  of  the 
Westpfaalians,  who  are  in  general  of  a  robust  constitution,  and  five 
npoB  hard  strong  food.  It  is  certain  that  whatever  eflects  are  produced 
en  deUcate  stomachs  by  a  hard  water,  may  be  here  apprehended  frona 
the  large  pniportion  of  earthy  salts,  and  this  is  one  circumstance  ia 
which  an  artificial  mineral  water  has  a  decided  advantage  over  a 
natural  one.  Pyrmont  water  mixes  pretty  smoothly  with  milk,  and  ia 
this  form  it  has  been  particularly  recommended  in  gouty  cases;  and  as 
it  is  so  powerfully  impregnated  with  active  principles,  it  will  bear  a 
considerable  dilution  where  this  may  be  thought  necessary,  and  still 
retain  so  much  of  the  iron  and  carbonic  acid,  as  to  be  equal  in  strength 
to  most  of  the  common  acidulous  chalybeates. 

The  dose  of  this  water  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  %>a,  under  si> 
milar  circumstances ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  the  country  people 
who  flock  to  this  fountain  of  health  on  all  occasions,  partly  for  a  variety 
of  complaints,  and  partly  to  enjoy  the  kind  of  intoxication  which  it 
generally  produces,  have  in  general  no  other  idea  of  proportioning  the 
dose  to  their  complaints  than  that  of  drinking  it  as  copiously  as  the 
stomach  will  bear.  When  attention  is  paid  to  quantity,  we  may 
reck<m  about  three  pints  as  k  daily  allowance  in  Common  cases. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  VOLTAIRE'S  LETTERS. 

The  following  interesting  and  elegant  article  is  a  version  from  the 
Journal  de  VEmfdre^  by  a  favourite  correspondent,  who  has  not  only 
^  the  power  to  translate,  but  the  power  to  judge  of  what  is  most  valuable 
in  foreign  literature.  Although  the  name  oif  Voltaire  has  been  trumpet- 
ed throughout  the  earth,  and  the  versatility  of  his  talents  sufficiently 
•cknowledged,  both  by  friend  and  foe,  yet  so  voluminous  and  e^qpen^ve 
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are  his  writings  that  many  a  polite  scholar,  perfectly  fctmiliarwith  hki 
Candide,  his  Hennade^  and  his  Histories  is  an  titler  itrangnrto  tikw^ 
pieces  written  in  the  decUne  of  our  vcduhte  author.  AltiMmgh  wfA.iii 
the  complexion  of  many  of  ths  pages  of  this  infidel  wit,  wemishtbopft 
that  they  might  be  a/oufUein  acokd  to  the  majority  of  men«  yeti>whc* 
Voltaire  can  refrain  from  rkUculiifeg  ReMgion»  insnhing  DecicBcy^  aad 
misrepresenting  Pditics,  he  is  entitkd  to  the  attention  of  dM  hchotor 
and  the  wit  The  style  ci  this  extraordinary  Fi^nchjoaa  is  ahi^iqraibrii* 
liant,  andbts  sentiments  are  sometimes  just  and  osefiiL  In  the  pvogresa 
of  the  very  valuable  Review,  of  which  this  is  a  slight  introductidB)  the 
curious  reader  will  perceive  a  new  proof  of  the  astonishing  inaccuracy 
of  the  rapid  and  superficial  philosopher  <^  Femey.  We  may  admire 
him  as  a  dramatic  writer.  We  may  laugh  whh  him  as  a  novelist  We 
may  relish  him  as  a  poet^  but  as  an  historian,  or  a  reasoner,  he  is  not 
entitled  to  much  respect;  and,  When  he  has  the  audacity  to  criticise 
Shakspeare,  or  meddle  with  the  idiom  of  the  English,  he  either  pro- 
vokes our  anger  at  his  malignity,  or  our  contempt  for  his  weakness. 

Editob^ 

SupfiUment  to  the  Collection  qfthc  Letters  of  Voltaire.  Paris,  pukz 
liahed  by  Xhrouet,  2  vols,  Hvo.fir,  \2  francs. 

The  hundred  volumes,  or  little  less,  which  we  have  already,  do 
not  then  complete  the  works  of  Voltaire  ?  More  than  twenty  volumes 
of  letters  do  not  contain  all  the  correspondence  of  this  indefatigable 
writer;  who,  embracing  every  subject,  and  assuming  every  style,  com- 
posed, at  the  same  time,  long  poems  and  little  pamphlets ;  tragedies  as 
well  as  wanton  epistles,  and  light  tales,  works  sometimes  noble  and 
dignified,  sometimes  improper  and  shameful ;  philosophical  treatises, 
.  in  which  the  cause  of  wisdom,  moderation,  justice,  and  the  reciprocal 
courtesies  which  men,  especially  literary  men,  owe  to  each  other* 
were  supported  often  with  dignity,  and  always  with  infinite  talent  and 
gp*ace:  and  detestable  Hbels,  which  trample  on  all  justice,  all  wisdom^ 
all  moderation,  filled  with  atrocious  insults  on  estimable  writers:  and 
.who,  multiplying  m  a  way  till  then  unknown,  volumes  of  verse  and 
prose,  astonished  the  republic  of  letters  more  by  the  fertility  of  his  genius 
than  the  charms  and  the  graces  of  his  talents ;  while  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  various  productions,  he  maintained  the  most  extensive  corre;^ 
pondence  which  the  history  of  literature  has  recorded. 

No  one  ridiculed  more  agreeably  than  Voltaire,  the  inexhaustible 
fertility  of  certain  writers  and  the  prodigious  multiplication  of  books.  , 
**  hi  spite  of  the  law  against  mulUplying  bein^ jinneq$8sa|rily/'  with  ^ 
great  deal  of  pleasantry  he  laughs  at  Dr.  Caramuel,  who  projected 
nrriting  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  himdred  volumc;Sy  luod  had  made 
Vol.  I.  q  q 
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Aonsidefable  finances  towards  so  fine  a  scheme.  Yet  Voltaire  hiraseU* 
m^bxmi  announcing  it  in  form,  is  at  least  as  far  advanced,  though  Ca- 
ramue^  it  is  true,  intended  his  vohimes  should  be  folios.  Voltaire  talk; 
loo  of  one  Rhkigelberg;,  who  absolutely  pretend^  to  make  a  thousand 
^T^olumes ;  which  is  nothing  to  Mercurius  Trismegistus,  who  composed, 
-as  lamblichus  says,  ^irty^six  thousand,  five  hundred  and  twenty-^'v^ 
^eoks.  It  is  not  the  fi^  time  that  Voltaire,  employing  his  fmn^tiftr  fi- 
gure, exaggeration,  ridiculed  in  others,  what  he  did.  himself  more 
^an  any  one  else.  God  ferbid  that  I  riiould  compare  him  with  Cara- 
muel,  Rhingelberg,  or  even  Trismegistus,  whose  merit  and  talents  it 
is,  besides,  very  difficult  now  to  appreciate.  He  certainly  had  a  right  t« 
make  more  volumes  Uian  they,  because  he  made  thehi  more  agreeable ; 
but  has  he  not  abused  this  right?  How  many  thoughts,  and  pages,  and 
chapters,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  are  there  in  his  numerous  coUecticii, 
which,  had  they  been  in  the  works  of  those  adversaries  against  whom 
he  waged  so  gay,  but  often  so  unju&t  and  cruel  a  warfare,  would  have 
been  the  objects  of  his  ridicule,  and  become,  under  his  keen  pen,  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  cutting  pleasantries.  If,  for  instance,  Roussean, 
4*r  Lefranc  de  Pompignan,  or  Mr.  Larcher,  had  so  little  respected  ei- 
ther themselves  or  the  public,  as  to  offer  to  it  images  so  vulgar,  disgust- 
ing, and  absolutely  vdd  of  taste  and  interest,  as  Voltaire  submits  to  his 
readers  in  the  second  section  of  the  word  Ignorance,  (Questions  on  the 
Bncyclopedia)  how  would  they  have  been  covered  with  biting  sarcasms 
and  satire.  If  all  the  pieces,  which,  like  that,  excite  only  disgust,  and 
deserve  only  contempt,  were  retrenched  from  the  works  of  Voltaire, 
without  being  too  rigid,  more  than  ten  volumes  would  be  suppressed. 
It  would  certainly  have  added  to  his  reputation,  it  would  have  purified 
it,  and  rendered  it  less  contested,  to  have  expunged  these  infamous 
parts  from  the  most  complete  edition  of  his  works.    But  how  can  this 
be  explained  to  the  greedy  speculators  who  see  in  every  copy  sold  six 
francs  for  every  additional  volume,  and  in  whose  eyes  this  simple  cal- 
culation is  sovereign  reason,  or  to  the  fanatic  admirers,  who  revere 
every  thing  in  their  idoL  These  are  the  two  classes  who  swell  ec^ons 
uselessly,  who  add  vdume  to  volume,  and  **  multiply  beings  without 
necessity.*'   I  venture  to  say  that  there  was  absolutely  none  to  print 
this  supplement  to  the  twenty-four  volumes  already  g^ven  by  the  edi- 
tors of  Kell.   I  consider  these  two  new  volumes  as  a  tax  on  those,  who, 
having  only  ninety-two  volumes  of  Voltaire's  works,  will  be  obliged  to 
have  ninety-four,  tUl  something  better  comes,  and  as  a  deceitftil  bait 
to  public  curiosity,  which  will  be  but  ill  satisfied.  I  believe  that  I  am  as 
sensible  as  any  one  else,  to  the  charms  of  that  talent  which  animates 
Ae  works  of  Voltaire,  and  which  ^arkles  pardculariy  in  his  correa- 
p<Aidence.   But  is  there  not  a  period  at  whiclv  the  greatest  admirer  eC 
^at  talent  wishes  to  stop,  and  beyond  which  he  finds  only  satiety  and 
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Wearinedd.  Are  we  not  tired  of  a  wit^  which,  hi  thh  nraltitude  of  Idtterii, 
Jei  Occupied  Mrith  nothing;,  with  objects  either  iadlflfereitt  and  forgotten, 
cr  respectable  and  sacred,  always  frivolous  and  superficial,  often  col* 
pable  and  dangerous^  Have  we  not  then  enough  of  these  letters tb 
Thiriot;  ^Is  obscure  correspondent,  this  contemptible  agent;  enong^  14 
Mr.  d*Argental,  and  have  not  we  heard  repeated  often  enoii^  ferlony 
years,  "  that  he  placed  himself  under  the  shadow  of  bis  wings,*'  tittft 
be  "  kissed  the  end  of  his  wmgs">  Do  we  not  know  enough  already  6f 
the  dotage  of  the  old  man  of  temey,  talking  forever  df  his  Styfhians^  1^ 
Guebers,  and  his  laws  of  Minos,  fatiguing  all  his  correspoft^ts  WiCh 
details  of  these  miserable  pieces,  the  changes  he  wishes  in  th€ih,  th(f 
corrections  he  sends,  the  ad  vide  to  the  players  who  are  to  perforin  ther^, 
his  solicitations  to  hasten  the  representation  of  them.  What  pleasdnr^ 
tan  be  found  in  these  new  proofis  of  so  excessive  and  ridiculous  to  iiAH 
tuation,  and  in  leammg  that  Madame  Denis  partook  of  it  **  Madftme 
Denis,**  writes  Voltaire,  "  thinks  that  I  have  done  nothing  better  than 
the  Scythians,  and  I  am  of  her  opinion."  Yet  this  is  almost  all  that  wci 
find,  or  rather  that  we  find  ag^in,  in  this  supplement.  I  defy  any  ottc 
to  produce  from  it  a  single  important  fact,  a  single  anecdote  not  alrea*- 
dy  known,  a  single  interesting  dissertation,  or  a  single  KteraVy  view.  It 
absolutely  leaves  no  impression  on  the  mind,  nor  is  it  possible  to  concdvd 
a  more  trifling  production.  But  I  am  vrrong — we  still  see  in  it  the  sianfit/ 
of  those  unjust,  violent,  and  hateful  passions  which  tormented  the  Vm 
of  Voltaire,  and  which  will  always  obscure  his  glory  in  the  eStim^tlof( 
of  those  who  think,  and  With  justice,  that  genius  and  wit  cannot  excuse 
everything.  But  thirty  volumes  of  his  works  already  attested  suffidentfy 
the  excesses  of  his  passions.  It  was  not  necessary  again  to  fntrodude 
him  furiously  persecuting  his  enemies  and  loading  them  with  vuigai* 
reproaches,  with  a  shameless  indecency  of  expression,  disregarding 
truth,  every  moment  disavowing  his  own  works,  recommending  td 
his  friends  to  deny  theirs,  and  writing  letters  full  of  mterest,  and  coirf-. 
pliments,  and  tender  wishes  to  persons  who,  in  other  letters  and  ilnf 
dther  works,  he  outrageously  abused.  We  did  not  want  to  see  him  agalti 
rfdiciilously  flattering  little  wits,  while  he  slandered  some  men  of  real 
merit,  or  substituting  almost  always  for  truth  and  a  jnst  dhcemment  of 
men  and  things,  his  passions,  his  prejudices,  his  hatrieds,  the  interests' 
of  a  tyrannical  philosophy,  and  the  most  irritable  self-love.  Such  is  the 
character  of  these  two  volumes,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  correspondence. 
Yet  the  blind  adorera  of  Voltaire  would  wish  us  to  admire  these  letters, 
not  only  as  models'  of  grace,  wit,  spritellness,  and  refined  pleasan- 
try, (which  we  admit,  except  tAat  these  two  are  not  as  good  as  the  for- 
mer volumes)  but  also,  that  we  should  admire  his  moral  character  it 
least  as  much  as  his  genius.  Such  is  the  pretension  of  one  of  them,  Mir^ 
Oingnehe,  who  has  lately  given  us  to  understand  it,  with  a  g«$d  deatof 
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JuMgkitiiiessin  the  Morcury^of  Fraoee,  K^li^^vKitti  sHf^posvig,  ja4 
with  trttflv  that  more  i«9t  and  iB^pBrtial  than  hiwwplf>  we  wouW  m( 
adopt  hi»foQUahenthi|swi»,^dith«ii  abuses  us,  DO  doobt  in  carder  tp 
ff>i»i^  AS  much  as  he  can  th^  ofcti®^^  ^  ^  boundless  admirati^  apd 
phfi^MpjIuf^ia  worship.  He,<^onifludes  by  transforming  us  into  owls,  amjl 
iii«tAHH9r]:^^Ms  hii^sclf  i^to  a  pretty,  gay,  spritely  lark,  deUgbting  all 
ey^  wi^  ils  grace,  all  ears  with  the  harmony  of  iu  notes.  Yet  wc  shall 
Bte  th»tthi«  Urk  isaeit^ier  just^  nor  polite,  at  leasts  that  he  was  neither^ 
a^opi^ent  b»ibrc  hi»  nifitamorphoee.  A  certain  Countess  of  Bcntiog 
tl¥]|ight»  lit  seems,.  Uiat  she  ought  to  bum  some  of  Voltaire's  letters.  One 
wou}d  suppose  thait  a  l^dy  might  be  pardoned  for  being,  shocked  at  the 
indecencies  and  impieties  so  often  to  b^  found  in  his  letters.  But  tlie  wor- 
shq>pers  of  the  Grand  Lama  wish  to  lose  none  of  the  emanations  from 
their  divinity,  Mr.  G.  regards  the  conduct  of  this  good  German  lady  as 
a  *'  stvqpid  barbarity*"  He  "  curses  her  with  all  his  heart,"  calls  her  a 
**  iKKUMAsical  countess,"  with  infinite  grace,  politeness,  and  urbanity, 
uifi.  continues*  **  I  wish  they  would  publish  the  correspondence  of  a  Ben* 
ting  and  other  scnipulQus  people  of  the  same  stamp,  to  see  i£  it 
would  display  as  much  goodness,  friendship,  and  generosity  as  in  this 
reprobate  Voltaire/*  Must  we  remind  Mr.  G.  that  among  the  •*  scrupu- 
lous pec^le  of  the  same  s^amp"  would  be  the  Fenelons,  th^  Bossuets^ 
the  Pascals,  the  Racines,  the  i*amoignons,  the  Montansiers,  the  D' 
Apiesseaus,  the  Boiieaua,  and  a  host  of  illustrious  men  and  celebrated 
women,  who  anr  not  very  commonly  called  '*  nonsensical."  We  have 
the  letters  of  some  of  them,  and  if  they  contained  such  contempt  for  all 
truth  and  ju8tice»  or  one  half  the  calumnies  and  atrocious  abuse  which 
dishonour  the  correspondenoe  of  Voltaire,  Mr.  Gunigucne,  and  his 
friends  woqld  triumph  completely,  and  draw  from  it  ternble  cbiMhi- 
8ion&  Let  us,  ln^iact,  compare  his  correspondence  wiUi  those  of  the 
philosq)hers  of  antiquity ;  let  Mr.  G.  reperuse  the  letters  of  Cicero 
or  Plioy,  and  candidly  say,  whether  they  do  not  breathe  nmre  good- 
ness, mildness,  and  candour;  nnvre  love  of  country  and  of  manki^,  a 
purer  soul  and  a  liner  moral  character  than  the  correi^iondeace  of 
Voltaire.  jLet  us  conclude  that  these  kind  things  have  escaped  him  in  a 
moment  of  whim,  and  whether  we  consider  tl\e  substance  of  his  piece, 
(of  which  we  have  not  mentioned  what }»  most  out  of  place)  or  the  form 
of  it,  we  shall  perceive  that  his  whim  is  a  very  unfortunate  one. 

There  are  some  people  who  think  that  they  completely  refute  you 
when  they  say,  '^  you  are  a  slanderer  q{  Voltaire ;"  and  as  I  shall  cer- 
tainly not  escape  this  easy  convenient  refutation,  I  will  anticipate  and 
repel  it  beforehand.  No!  J  do  not  detract  from  Voltaire.  Of  all  men, 
he,  perhaps,  possesses  in  the  highest  degree,  those  happy  gifts  which 
we  properly  call  talents,  those  light  engaging  graces,  th|»t  seducing  art 
of  discovering  analogies  bptweeu  objects  the  most  opposite,  centra*. 
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Hetties  between  those  apparently  moBt  blended  together,  singular  re- 
lations, and  pleasant  contrasts.    I  Kke  his  dear,  correct,  original 
prose;  in  the  lighft  and  witty  style,  I  consider  him,  as  periiaps  the 
first  of  our  poets,  if  not  for  the  perfection  of  his  poetr> ,  at  least  for  its 
^-ariety,  its  number,  and  h^auty;  while  in  the  serious  and  noMe  style 
he  is  still  one  of  our  greatest  poets,  though  a*  a  g^eat  distance  froitt' ' 
our  first  models.  After  doing  this,  certainly  ample,  justice  lo  his  talenfn, 
his  wit,  and  his  genhis,  why  should  I  not  render  it  equally  to 'his  btntt 
and  his  moral  character,  if  I  thotiglit  it  equally  worthy  of  praiM^?  't 
deplore,  I  confess,  that  in  literary  discussions  on  works  of  geniui^,  we 
are  obliged  to  mingle  considerations  personal  to  the  character  of  their 
author,  but  there  are  circumstances  which  render  it  indispensable. 
How  indeed  can  we  refrain  from  it,  when  the  immorality  and  the  vices 
of  the  character  are  stamped  on  every  page  of  the  works,  when  lite- 
rary works  are  often  only  expressions  of  the  obliquity  of  the  mind,  and 
the  passions  of  the  man,  when  these  passions  are  continually  directed 
to  defame  virtue,  virtuous  men,  and  the  principles  which  preserve 
society,  and  when  in  short,  zealous  sectaries,  continuing  this  system-  of 
defamation,  oppose  for  ever  the  pretended  wisdom,  the  pretended  vir- 
tues^ and  the  fttlse  principles  of  their  chief,  to  tlie  real  friisnds  of  jus- 
tice, order,  and  morals.    There  is  scarcely  anything  more  odious 
among  men  than  falsehood.    There  is  nothing  more  contrary  to  the 
cliaracter  of  a  man  of  honour,  yet  there  is  notliing  which  we  meet 
more  frequently  in  the  works  of  Voltaire.    You  see  him  constantly 
disregard  truth,  betray  it  every  instant,  disguise  his  own  sentiments, 
deny  his  own  works,  flatter  with  one  hand,  and  tear  to  pieces  with  the 
other,  the  same  individual,  and  commit  himself  in  a  way  which  can 
only. be  expressed  by  the  odious  word,  falsehood.    This  supplement  ' 
presents  a  crowd  of  examples  of  it    Here  you  see  him  asserting  that 
he  *^  never  read  a  line  of  Freron;^^  there  acknowledge  that  *'  Freron 
ha4  sometimefi  made  him  laugh^^    This  to  be  sure  is  of  little  conse- 
quenpe,  but  it  is  shfimeful  oven  in  little  things  to  contradict  ourself 
thus.    The  works  of  Mr.  Hordes  are  excellent,  when  he  writes  to  Mr. 
Boi'des,  and  **  he  would  have  liked  to  have  made  them  himself  ;**  but 
when  he  is  writing  to  Mr.  Chardon  they  are    **  silly  thinga^^*   he 
"  would  h^e  been  very  sorry  to  have  been  their  author^'*  and  "  he 
flatters  himself  they  mil  not  be  attributed  to  Mnu"    But  here  arc 
more  serious  falsehoods :  Voltaire  had  made  some  abominable  verses 
against  the  Marquis  of  Thibouville,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  (^ 
friendship  and  active  correspondence;  he  is  indeed  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  most  of  the  letters  in  the  supplement  are  addressed.    All 
these  letters  are  full  of  expressions  of  uiterest,  affection,  and  attacli- 
ment.    In  one  o^them  Voltaire  approaches  the  delicate  subject  of 
these  infamous  ir\|es  which  had  already  circulated,  and  admire  the 
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frankness  with  which  he  writes  :  *•  They  tell  mc  that  you  arc  thrust 
into  this  rhapsody  along  with  Mr.  D*Argental ;  bat  I  had  not  seen 
what  could  relate  to  you ;  it  is  an  abomination  which  ought  to  be  fiir- 
gotten.  yt  would  make  me  die  of  grief,  Madame  Denis  is  as  mocfa 
afflicted  as  myself;  let  us  forget  the  horrors  of  human  society.  Yott 
should  come  and  take  the  air  here,  in  order  to  fiurdsh  the  McoundreU 
who  abuse  your  name  and  mine  in  so  miaerahle  a  way,**  At  the  foot 
of  the  letter,  the  Editors,  that  we  may  not  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  it* 
assure  us,  that  these  verses  so  formally  disavowed  by  Voltaire,  were 
really  written  By  him.  Nor  is  this  tlie  only  service  of  the  kind, 
which  they  do  to  his  memory.  In  the  years  1759,  60 — 61,  Vdtahr6 
corresponded  >vith  king  Stanislas,  who  had  loaded  hira  with  kindness^ 
and  at  whose  court  he  had  resided  a  long  time :  he  wrote  to  him,  and 
received  from  him,  letters  filled  with  marks  of  affection.  **  Rin^ 
Stanislas,**  writes  he  to  Marmontel,  "  has  written  me  a  letter  ftill  of 
the  greatest  kindness,  &c.  :'*  "  King  Stanislas,**  says  he  in  a  letter  to 
Thiriot,  •*  has  sent  me  his  book ;  here  is  ray  answer,  see  if  it  is  polite.** 
Tet  about  the  same  time,  when  writing  to  the  same  Thiriot,  he  calls 
Stanislas,  "  a  fool,  makuig  bad  books  with  an  Ex-Jesuit  Secretary,** 
and  in  the  same  letter  praises  highly  Augustus  who  had  dethroned 
Stanislas :  a  sentiment  in  which  there  was  neither  justice,  nor  patriot- 
ism, nor  gratitude,  nor  politeness,  nor  h'ankness.  At  this  time  France 
was  carrying  on  the  unfortunate  seven  years  war.  Voltaire  was  em* 
bittering  as  much  as  he  could  the  Duke  of  Choiseul  against  the  king 
of  Prussia.  The  king  had  written  a  bitter  satire  against  the  minister* 
*nd  confided  it  to  Voltaire ;  Voltaire  delivered  it  up  to  the  minister,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  other  volumes  of  his  correspondence,  ^l  think  he 
Vas  doubly  wrong;  first,  in  receiring  this  piece,  and  secondly,  in  be-^ 
traying  the  confidence  of  his  correspondent,  when  this  treachery  could 
have  no  effect,  but  to  prolong  the  war,  and  its  attendant  calamities* 
^  and  when  besides,  he  was  protesting  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  that  he  let 
nothing  transpire  of  the  piece,  and  that  Madame  Denis  who  treinbled 
in  reading  it,  had  instantly  burnt  it,  (Correspondence  with  the  king  of 
•  Prussia,  Letter  of  19th  May,  1759.)  In  the  supplement  Voltaire  still 
urges  the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  not  to  treat  with  the  king  of  Prussia* 
"  The  Russians,  and  the  Austrians  must  crush  Luc,  (the  king  of  Prus- 
sia) this  year,  unless  he  escapes  by  a  miraclfe.  If  Luc  is  destroyed^ 
you  become  the  arbiter  of  Europe.'*  "  I  wish,'*  he  writes  to  Mr. 
D'Argental,  **  that  the  English  and  Luc  may  be  beaten,  and  that 
neither  Zulima,  nor  Cassandra,  may  be  hissed."  His  wishes  were  not 
granted.  Zulima  and  Cassandra  were  hissed,  or  deserved  to  be,  and 
Luc  was  not  beaten.  It  was  at  least  well  to  desire  itbecause  Luc  was 
the  enemy  of  France,  and  certainly  it  is  not  this  w|sl|V^oltaire*»t)iat 
1  blame,  but  I  was  curious  to  see  in  what  style  hlM^^  to  the  king  of 
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Prussia,  at  that  time,  and  I  find  that  he  congratulated  him  on  hU  9W> 
ceM^«»  (3d  May,  1758.)    In  August  1759,  he  writes  **  your  verses  are 
charming,  and  if  your  majesty  has  beaten  your  enemies,  they  are  still 
better.**    It  is  true,  that  in  1760,  he  no  longer  congratulates  him,  he 
writes  to  him  rarely,  and  his  letters  are  almost  always  to  obtai^  ^^91^' 
ration  for  the  rather  light  treatment  which  Madame  Denis  had  re« 
ceived  by  his  orders  at  Frankfort    The  king  laughs  at  the  captious 
philosopher,  or  haughtily  keeps  him  at  a  distance.    It  was  no  doubt  for 
Jhis  that  Voltaire  wished  Luc  to  be  beaten.    It  was  not  patriotism,  but 
resentment,  and  a  little  revenge,  that  inspired  him.    That  this  was  the 
case,  is  not  mere  conjecture;  at  least  it  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  in  the 
Supplement,  in  which  Voltaire  says  with  bitterness  to  the  Marquis  of 
Thibouville,  *'  my  niece  thought  that  fifty  thousand  Frenchmen  could 
avenge  her  for  the  four  bayonets  of  Frankfort,  but  she  was  mistaken.** 
And  are  these  the  letters  which  are  to  be  exposed,  as  a  monument  o£ 
generous  sentiments  to  all  the  **  scrupulous  people  of  this  stamp,**  af 
Mr.  G.  nobly  calls  them.  And  what  would  be  the  case,  if  on  searching 
through  the  twenty  or  thirty  volumes  of  his  correspondence,  I  were 
to  discover  through  this  seductive  varnish  of  grace,  wit,  and  gayety,  all 
the  proofs  of  injustice,  hypocrisy,  low  flattery,  implacable  hatred,  and 
barbarous  hopes,  which  disgrace  them.    But  what  most  characterizes 
them.  Is  that  dishonesty  which  makes  him  diguise  his  sentiments,  be- 
tray truths,  that  are  notorious,  and  calumniate  virtue,  against  his  own 
conviction.    This  is  the  character  of  the  greater  part  of  his  works.    I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  (me  trait  of  this,  in  speaking  of 
the  hfe  of  Fenelon,  and  the  reflections  of  Mr.  Esmenard,  induce  me 
to  return  to  the  subject    Let  us  first  relate  the  fact    Voltaire,  to  the' 
great  glory  of  Fenelovi,  wished  to  make  him  pass  for  a  h]rpocrite,  who 
publicly  professed  principles,  which  in  his  heart  he  detested.    In  sup- 
port of  this  q)inion  he  cites  a  very  ridiculous  couplet,  which  he  attri- 
butes to  Fenelon,  and  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Ramsay,  in  which^ 
speaking  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  he  says,  *'  if  he  had  been 
l»om  in  England,  he  would  have  developed  his  genius,  and  g^ven  a 
spring  to  his  principles  which  had  never  been  well  known.**    Some 
writer  denied  the  authenticity  of  this  letter.    Voltaire  answers  him  by 
abuse,  pretends  that  he  can  osaXy  say,  that  he  has  the  letter;  and  to 
prove  it,  cites  in  English  the  letter  he  had  already  given  in  French.  1 
confess  I  did  not  find  this  proof  very  convincing.  However,  Mr.  Esme- 
aard  thinks  that  Ramsay  really  wrote  this  letter,  but  that  he  only  al- 
ludes to  the  political  principles  of  Fenelon^  which  might  have  been 
developed  more  freely  in  England,  than  in  France,  and  not  those  prin« 
ciples  against  which  Voltaire  had  declared  an  implacable  war&re» 
and  from  which  fe  wanted  to  detach  Fenelon,  in  order  to  deprive  them 
id  the  support  9f^  fine  a  genius,  and  so  virtuous  a  heart   I  will  ukA 
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dissemble  that,  in  reading  the  life  of  Fenelon  I  had  conceived  the  same 
idea:  I  do  not  say  this  because  I  am  very  sensible  to  the  honour  of 
having  thought  a  moment  like  Mr.  Esmeuurd,  for  I  shall  shortly  proTc 
that  both  of  us  were  wrong.  But  let  us  first  hear  Mr.  Esmenard. 
**  This  explanation,*'  says  he,  "  appeared  to  me  veiy  simple,  and  I 
confess  it  is  dear  to  me,  for  I  do  not  wiiJi  to  consider  the  author  of  the 
Henriade  as  gnilty  of  forgery,  any  nM>re  than  the  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray  a  hypocrite,  those  to  whom  either  of  these  opmions  is  equally  dear, 
are  at  liberty  to  keep  theirs,  I  do  not  envy  them  the  melancholy  plea- 
sure of  staining  what  is  most  sacred  among  men,  the  immortality  of 
genhis,  and  of  virtue.'*  This  is  high-spirited.  I  admire  very  sincerely 
the  zeal  of  Mr.  Esmenard  for  virtue,  but  I  observe  that  he  but  badly 
defends  genius.  In  fact,  if  Mr.  Ramsay  alluded  only  to  the  political 
principles  of  Fenelcm,  Voltaire  should  have  known  it  as  well  as  Mr. 
Esmenard ;  what  in  liim  is  only  conjecture  from  a  smgle  phrase,  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  century,  was  certainty  to  Voltaire,  wh6  had  the 
entire  lettbr  in  his  hands,  and  could  not  mistake  its  meaning.  Why 
then  docs  he  give  it  one  totally  difierent?  Does  Mr.  Esmenard  believe 
fhat  a  man  is  guilty  of  foi*gery,  when  he  counterfeits  &  letter,  and  not 
80  when  he  only  gives  knowingly  a  false  ai\d  culpable  interpretatlcHi  of 
it?  This  would  be  a  very  loose  doctrine <m  so  serious  a  subject.  Yet  it 
must  be  admitted,  if  his  explanation  was  a  justification  for  ^^mtM ; 
but  it  appears  that  Mr.  Esmenard  is  not  only  deceived  in  his  apologc- 
tical  explanation,  but  even  in  his  conjecture.  In  fact,  the  English 
phrase  cited  by  Voltaire,  was  never  written  by  an  En^ishman,  if  we 
can  beHeve  an  Englishman,  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  who  speaks  French  too 
well  to  leave  a  doubt  of  his  being  well  informed  in  all  the  rules,  the 
syntax,  and  the  refinements  of  his  native  language,  and  who  therefore 
should  be  considered  as  an  excellent  judge  of  this  subject.  In  a  letter 
which  he  has  done  me  the  honour  to  write  to  me,  from  Amiens,  he 
assures  me  that  the  Eln^sh  phrase  cited  by  Voltaire  is  evidently  a 
translation  from  a  French  phrase,  by  a  Frenchman  imperfectly  ac- 
quamted  with  English.  The  sentence  quoted  by  Voltaire  is  thus: 
•*  Were  he  bom  in  a  free  country,  he  voll'd  have  display 'd  his  whde 
genius,  and  give  a  fiill  carrier  to  his  own  principles  never  known,** 
(Age  of  Lewis  XIV.  ch.  38.)  Now  Mr.  Herbert  Croft  asserts,  that  any 
well  educated  Englishntan,  such  as  Mr.  Ramsay,  would  have  written  it 
thus:  Had  he  been  bom  in  a^  free  country,  he  would  have  displayed 
his  whole  genius,  and  ^-ven  a  full  career  to  his  own  principles  which 
were  never  known.  "  If  painters,"  says  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  "  decide 
with  certainty  on  the  manner  of  different  masters,  and  between  an 
ori^nal,  and  a  copy,  we  have  means  still  more  certain  to  guide  us  in 
judging  a  literary  translation."  He  then  contend^lhat  any  English- 
roan  would  have  begun  the  phrase,  not  by  the  wot^ipr<f  he  borny  but 
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by  these,  had  he  been  bom  ;  a  turn  of  phrase  necessarily  required  by 
the  words  which  fdlow  ivould  have  dufilaytd;  he  thinks  moreover, 
that  an  Englishman  would  have  been  contented  with  the  word  princi- 
ples^ without  saying  his  own  /irinci/ilea^  and  that  he  certainly  -would 
not  have  written  ner>er  itnown,  without  adding  comfilctdy^  or  prefixing 
the  words,  lahich  were.  He  proves,  in  diort,  tliat  this  bad  English 
sentence  cannot  be  ascribed,  either  to  a  Scotch^  or  Irish  idiora,  or  th€ 
ignorance  of  the  transcriber,  so  that  it  is  mj  evident  fabrication. 

One  of  the  greatest  excesses  of  Voltaire,  and  thatwhich  is  least 
worthy  of  a  frank,  generous  man,  is  the  profusion  of  eukgiums  dicta- 
ted by  flattery,  interest,  or  vanity,  on  persons  either  obscure  or  con- 
temptible, and  the  prodigality  with  which  he  lavishes  abuse  on  those 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  displease  him,  who  have  not  flattered  his 
self-love,  or  shared  his  sentiments,  his  affections,  or  his  enmities.  To 
whom  would  one  think  he  gives,  in  the  supplement  and  elsewhere,  the 
name  of  Pollio,  a  Roman  Consul,  the  friend  of  Augustus,  Virgil,  and 
Horace,  the  author  of  beautiful  histories  and  tragedies,  and  the  con- 
queror of  Dalmatia :  to  a  farmer-general  Lapopliniere,  who  never 
made  any  conquests,  who  never  was  known  except  for  his  immense 
wealth,  and  for  being  made  ridiculous  by  his  wife.  Would  we  believe 
that  lb  such  a  person  he  wrote,  "I  pity  you  much.  Sir,  for  you  have 
great  talents^  taste,  facility,  and  a  rich  imagination.  You  will  proba- 
bly be  the  ornament  of  the  age  which  I  am  about  to  quit" 

But  in  return,  there  is  no  sort  of  abuse  which  he  has  not  added  in 
this  supplement  to  what  he  had  already  vomited  forth  in  prose  and 
verse  against  Rousseau.  **  I  could  not  guess,"  says  he,  "  why  he 
(Rousseau)  advised  Emilius  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  hangman, 
but  I  now  see  very  well  it  was  to  keep  a  friend  in  time  of  need."  Abu- 
sive letters  against  Rousseau  had  been  carried  off  from  the  department 
of  Foreign  Affah-s  and  put  into  the  hands  ctf  Voltaire.  He  was  impa- 
tient to  print  them,  but  afraid  of  being  disgraced  by  the  Duke  of  Choi- 
seul  and  the  Duke  of  Prassin,  who  were  justly  provoked  at  this  vioU- 
tion  of  their  ministry,  he  procures  a  soUcitation  to  them  fipr  permission 
to  print  the  letters,  and  charges  the  divine  angeU,  with  this  diabolical 
negotiation.  This  is  the  only  reproach  made  against  Voltaire  by  his 
new  panegyrist  in  the  Mercury ;  he  felt  the  injuries  to  Rousseau,  but 
applauds  the  others;  the  rest  of  mankind,  the  mo  A,  the  stu/iid  race, 
were  bom  for  it,  and  should  think  themselves  very  much  honoured  by 

it. 

Nothmg  was  more  implacable  than  the  hatred  of  Voltaire.  He 
hated  furiously ;  he  hated  forever.  The  King  of  Prussia  nobly  re- 
proaches him  for  it  more  than  once  in  his  correspondence.     He  begs 

Vol.  X.         ^  .  R  r 
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him  to  **  let  a  man  (Maupcrtius)  die  in  peace,  whom  he  had  cruelly- 
persecuted."    He  is  obliged  often  to  repeat  the  same  form  :     "  leave 
m  peace,"  says  he,  **  the  manes  of  Louis  XV  ;"  for  death  itself  couM 
not,  it  appears,  disarm  Voltaire ;   '*  he  has  exiled  you  from  his  king- 
dom ;  he  has  made  war  against  me  unjustly.    It  is  allowed  to  show 
sensibility  for  wrongs  that  we  feel,  but  we  must  also  learn  to  pardon. 
The  dark  and  atrabilious  passion  of  revenge  is  not  proper  for  men 
whose  existence  is  but  a  moment."   The  King  of  Prussia  speaks 
very  well,  but  he  preaches  in  vain ;  Voltaire  is  still  devoured  by  this 
*'  dark  and  atrabilious  passion  of  revenge."    To  the  thousand  proofs  of 
it  contained  in  his  other  works,  this  supplement  adds  others.    The 
President  de  Brosses  was  among  tlie  candidates  for  a  seat  in  the 
French  Academy,  and  certainly  was  entitled  to  it    But  an  old  dispute 
existed  between  him  and  Voltaire ;    who  now  wrote  to  Duclos,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Academy,  to  Marshal  Richelieu,  and  another  person,  be- 
seeching eveiy  one  to  prevent  the  election  of  Brosses,  whom  he  painted 
in  the  most  odious  colours,  saying  that  he  would  die  ivUh  mortijication^ 
he  would  suffer  auddeii  dcathy  on  hearing  of  his  succeiss.    And  who 
did  he  oppose  to  President  dc  Brosses  ?  Who  did  he  wish  in  his  place  ? 
If  I  were  to  name  him,  it  would  be  seen  that  neither  justice  nor  the 
cause  of  letters  were  of  any  weight  in  the  scale  against  his  revenge.   It 
is  true  that  tlie  dispute  between  them  was  an  interested  one,  and  he 
was  vei*}'  sensible  to  differences  of  tliat  sort,  although  it  has  lately  been 
attempted  to  make  him  pass  for  a  very  generous  man,  and  he  has  been 
admired  for  having,  with  an  income  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
made  a  present  of  twenty-five  louis  to  one  of  his  most  devoted  servants 
and  admirers.    Madame  Denis  did  not  think  thus  of  hb  generosity ; 
and  among  the  monuments  which  tliis  supplement  raises  to  his  glory, 
may  be  distinguished  the  letter  from  his  niece,  in  which  she  says, 
"  jivarice  stabs  you^^  or  in  a  moVe  polite  variation,  "  The  love  of 
money  torments  you.      Do  not  force  me  to  hate  you.      You  are 
the  last    qf  men   with    regard  to  the  heart,      I  will  conceal  as 
much    as    I    can  the  vices   of    your  heart.      We  see  that  Ma- 
dame Denis  is"  out  of  temper;    but  ill  temper,  though  it  exagge- 
rates, does  not  invent  defects ;  above  all,  it  does  not  invent  one  oppo- 
sed to  the  character  of  the  person  we  wish  to  mortify,  and  surely  Ma- 
dame Denis  would  not  have  written  thus  to  a  person  known  for  his 
vigilant  generosity  and  the  noble  use  of  his  wealth.    Admire  however 
the  fanaticism  of  the  blind  and  enthusiastical  partisans  of  Voltaire. 
This  correspondence,  filled  with  such  marks  of  bad  faith,  calumny, 
implacable  vengeance,  and  vulgarity,  is  given  as  a  proof,  not  only  of 
his  genius,  but  the  nobleness,  the  generosity  of  his  character.    "  His 
enemies^"  say  they,  (and  thus  they  call  the  enemies  of  his  principles, 
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his  vices,  his  fiiry)  "  his  enemies  are  right ;  it  should  be  all  bui-nt  in 
order  to  give  credit  to  the  calumnies  and  false  opinions  against  the 
author.**  As  if  these  letters  themselves  do  not  bear  testimony  agaLnst 
the  character  of  their  author.  They  attest  also  his  genir.s.  This  we 
do  not  deny ;  but  it  should  be  acknowledged  that  the  best  letters  of 
Voltaire  have  been  published,  and  that,  as  is  almost  always  the  case, 
the  supplement  is  not  worth  the  rest  of  the  work.  We  may  say  fur- 
ther, that  although  this  writer  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  jesters  that 
ever  lived,  his  pleasantries  are  sometimes  very  bad,  and  without  go- 
ing out  of  this  supplement,  and  quoting  only  what  can  be  done  decently, 
IS  there  much  wit  in  this  compliment  addressed  to  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, which  is  intended  to  be  very  gay :  **  May  I  be  as  knavish  as  a  Je- 
suit, as  beggarly  as  a  Chymist,  as  stupid  as  a  Capuchin,  if  1  have  any- 
thing in  view  but  your  glory.'*  Is  there  much  delicacy  in  this  sar- 
casip  :  **  A  man  by  the  name  of  Nonote,  an  ex- Jesuit,  has  done  me  the 
honour  of  printing  two  volumes  against  me  to  get  bread.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  will  be  superfine.'*  It  is  known  that  one  of  Voltaire's  preten- 
sions was  to  end  his  letters,  not  by  the  common  usual  compliments, 
which  long  use  has  not  rendered  better,  but  by  delicate  happy  strokes; . 
he  most  commonly  succeeds ;  but  not  when  he  concludes  a  letter  to 
Chabanon  in  this  way  :  *'  when  you  are  in  the  Academy  you  will  be 
disgusted  with  it,  but  never  be  disgusted  with  the  friendship  which  you 
have  excited  in  me."    This  is  in  a  very  bad  taste^ 

But  we  must  say  a  word  of  the  work  of  the  editor.  Voltaire  was 
acGustonuid  to  sprinkle  his  letters  with  quotations  from  Horace,  Vii-gil, 
and  the  Latin  poets  most  known.  Sometimes  he  parodies  the  passages. 
The  editor  has.  taken  the  trouble  of  translating  them  at  the  foot  of  the 
pages.  But  in  this  he  is  very  capricious.  Sometimes  he  translates, 
sometimes  he  does  not.  He  lets  us  know,  in  a  note,  the  meaning  of 
**  8ub  gladio  ofiortet  cognoacere  malosy^  &c.  but  he  is  determined  we 
shall  not  know  what  *'  arugv  meray  qui4  novi,  de  gente  jeauiiica, 
tuu8  9um,  interim  valCy*  and  a  crowd  of  other  citations,  which  are 
neither  easier  nor  piorc  difficult  than  those  he  explains.  Sometimes  • 
he  takes  the  pains  of  translating  in  a  note  wliat  Voltaire  translates  in 
the  text,  as,  for  instance,  that  line  of  Horace  which  Vdtaire  addressed 
in  French  and  Latm  to  the  Duke  of  Choiseul, 

Principibus  pUcui$se  viris  non  intima  Uus  est. 

It  appears  that  the  editor  is  not  satisfied  with  Voltaire's  transla- 
tions. He  will  permit  me  to  say  that  I  am  not  very  well  contented 
with  his  own.  He  has  made  a  blunder  mto  which  a  scholar  of  the 
sixth  form  would  not  have  fallen,  because  be  would  have  translate  1 
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plainly  without  seeking  difficulties  where  every  thing  was  clear.    In 
trying  to  be  profound,  he  has  made  a  clumsy  mistake.    The  fact  was 
this ;   Voltaire,  it  was  said,  had  requested  that  the  ears  of  the  Grand 
Inquisitor  should  be  sent  to  him.    The  Pope  on  hearing  of  this  strange 
demand,  answered  gayly ;    "  Make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Voltaire, 
but  tell  him  his  commission  is  impracticable,  the  Grand  Inquisitor  has 
neither  eyes  nor  eai*s."     The  Pope's  answer,  says  Vdtaire,  is  very 
pretty,  but  he  must,  at  the  bottom,  think  the  pretended  request  very- 
indiscreet    I  have  written  to  Cardinal  Bemis,  begging  him  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  tliis  pleasantry,  and  how  far  it  was  carried.     Jtnieo 
Danaoa  et  donaferenten^  et  Komanoa  ridentes.    It  is  evident  from  the 
Latin  itself  and  the  French  which  precedes  it,  that  this  passage  means 
I  am  afraifl  of  the  Greeks  even  when  they  make  presents,  and  of  the 
Romans  even  when  they  laugh*    But  the  editor,  to  avoid  doing  like 
Lubin,  who  translates  simply,  Coliegiumy  College,  has  rendered  the 
passage  thus :    '*  I  fear  the  Greeks  when  they  make  presents,  and 
laugh  at  the  Romansy*  which,  in  Voltaire's  letter,  would  have  no  sense 
whatever.     This  mistake,  it  is  true,  does  no  harm  except  to  the  lear- 
ning of  the  editor.    But  there  are  other  notes  less  innocent,  as  where, 
without  proof,  a  defamatory  accusation  is  made  against  Mr.  De  In 
Harpe.    Voltaire  Complains  that  some  young  man  had  stolen  his  ma- 
nuscripts, and  the  editor  puts  in  a  note,  **  It  is  asserted  that  this  young 
man  is  Mr.  De  la  Harpe.  Who  asserts  it  ?  and  even  if  it  were  asserted, 
would  that  give  any  one  a  right  to  print  it  ?    Let  the  editor  make  blun- 
ders, let  him  write  nonsense.    He  has  full  permission  to  do  sa     But  let 
him  not,  without  proof,  commit  an  outrage  which  even  proof  would  not 
justify.     What  is  the  meaning  top  of  this  disrespectful  and  insulting 
style :  "  A  man  by  the  name  of  Moreau,  author  of  The  Cacouacs,  a  libel 
agamst  the  Eficyclopxdia,  and  of  The  Dutch  Observer,  another  libeL** 
Mr.  Moreau  was  an  author  too  well  known,  and  too  honourably  known, 
to  be  spoken  of  in  this  contemptuous  way»  as  "  A  man  of  the  name  of 
Moreau."    The  history  of  The  Cacouacs  is  not  a  libel,  but  an  agree- 
able essay  full  of  keen  irony  against  the  Encyclopedia,  which  is  itself 
often  a  libel ;  and  The  Dutch  Observer  was  a  political  gazette  written 
with  moderation  and  propriety,  against  the  enemies  of  France.    The 
editor  is  not  well  informed  in  bibliography.     He  does  not  know  well 
even  the  author  whose  works  he  publishes.    He  professes  to  give  only- 
letters  hitherto  unpublished,  yet  several  in  the  supplement  are  already 
in  print^   That  I  believe  is  one  in  which  Voltaire  so  nobly  asks  King 
Stanislas  for  bread  and  candle  ;   certainly  that  written  on  the  subject 
of  a  prosecu  'on  at  Lyons  against  some  persons  accused  of  robbery  and 
pamcide.    I  think  he  is  mistaken  m  ascribing  to  the  Abbe  Duvcme 
the  letter  of  a  divine  to  the  A,bbe  Sabattier ;  it  was,  at  the  time,  uaft- 
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nimously  attributed  to  Comdorcet ;  he  mistakes  too,  and  it  is  much 
worse  thail  a  bibliographical  error,  when  he  asserts  that  the  Duke  of 
Nivemois  is  one  of  the  decendants  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  There  should 
be  no  descendant  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  But  since  he  would  make 
notes,  he  ought  to  have  known  the  sources  from  which  he  might  have 
obtained  materials  for  more  appropriate  ones  than  those  he  has  given. ' 
It  would  have  been  of  service  too  to  write  them  in  French,  or  at  least 
in  a  sort  of  French  that  should  not  be  ridiculous.  **  He  (the  Abbe  St. 
Pierre)  was  excluded  from  the  Academy,  to  the  shame  of  this  com- 
pany, on  the  occasion  of  the  Polysinody."  To  the  shame,  on  the  occa- 
sion. Academy,  company,  Polysinody.  The  editor  does  not  much  vary 
kis  style,  and  is  very  fond  of  rhymes. 

2. 


TRAVELS FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO; 

LBrrSHS  FROM  GENEVA  AND  FRANCEj 

Written  during  a  residence  of  between  two  and  three  years  in  different  parts  qf  those 
countries^  and  addressed  to  a  lady  in  Virginia, 

LETTER  LXIV. 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  English  Benedictines^  stood  the  con- 
vent of  the  Carmelites,  where  Mad.  de  la  Valiere  retired  from 
the  torments  of  jealousy,  and  tbe  struggles  of  a  wounded  con- 
science—you will  see  in  one  of  Mad.  de  Sevign^'s  letters  a  de- 
scription of  those  remains  of  beauty,  which  were  ^till  to  be 
admired  in  this  lady  after  so  many  years  of  austere  devotion  and 
self-denial.  Her  answer  to  Mad.  de  Mootespan,  who  asked  if 
she  was  really  as  happy  at  the  Carmelites  as  the  world  pretendedt 
18  perhaps  as  good  a  definidon  of  a  convent  life,  as  could  be  given. 
I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  I  am  happy,  was  the  answer,  but  I 
am  satisfied.  A  pa^rt*  of  the  ancient  convent  has  been  converted 
to  a  very  good  use  ;  it  has  been  made  to  accommodate  the  abbe 
Sicard,  of  whose  success  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
I  will  give  you  some  account  hereafter.  A  little  higher  up  the  street) 
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is  the  Val  de  Grace,  a  v6ry  handsome  building,  formerly  a  churchy 
and  erected  by  Anne  of  Austria,  in  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  the 
birih  of  a  son,  who  was  afterwards  Louis  XIV.  The  front  is  in 
a  very  magnificent  style,  but  the  handsome  altar,  the  pavement 
of  marble  in  different  compartments,  and  the  vaulted  roof  of 
inimitable  sculpture,  were  what  principally  engaged  the  attention, 
and  commanded  the  admiration  of  every  traveller ;  it  is  now  a 
BiagaEine  of  stores  for  the  army.  Not  far  from  the  Val  de 
Grace  is  the  ancient  abbey  of  Port  Royal,  formerly  the  retreat  of 
many  pious  and  distinguished  men,  and  the  very  cradle  of  Jan- 
senism^ which,  from  an  obscnre  dispute  whether  certain  propo- 
sitions were,  or  were  not,  in  a  book  which  nobody  read,  assumed 
at  length  the  appearance  of  a  party,  that  Louis  XIV  thought  in- 
fected by  lepublican  ideas.  He  had  objected  to  some'officer*5 
accompa  ying  the  duke  of  Orleans  into  Spain,  on  a  report  of  his 
being  a  Jansenist,  but  withdrew  his  objection  upon  being  told, 
that  the  oiBcer,  so  far  from  being  a  Jansenist,  was  not  even  a  be- 
liever in  God.  This  abbey,  like  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites^ 
has  been  applied  to  a  very  worthy  use— 'it  is  the  great  Foundling 
Hospital  of  Paris,  and  there  are  annually  upon  an  average,  about 
six  thousand  ch  dten  received  there:  no  questions  are  asked  of 
the  persons  who  bring  them,  and  after  having  been  taken  care  of 
for  ten  days  or  a  fori  night,  t  ley  are  sent  into  the  country  to  nur»e9 
hired  for  that  purpose.  I  have  heard  a  Frenchman  compare, 
■with  ex  dtaiioi),  the  facility  of  reception  at  the  foundling  hospital 
in  Par  with  the  difficulties  which  the  wretched  mother  would 
experience  in  similar  circumstances  in  London.  But  1  question 
whether  the  custom-  in  Paris  ^^s  not,  to  a  very  g^eat  degree, 
promote  ^ be  evil  Aat  it  .is  meant  to  alleviate.  The  matron  of 
the  institution  is  a  very  sensible  and  well-behaved  old  lady ;  she 
told  me,  that  she  had  for  more  than  fifty  years,  fulfilled  the 
same  duty  at  the  former  foundling  hospital  and  here,  and  that  up- 
words  of  300,000  children  had  passed  through  her  hands.  It 
would  be  a  melancholy  fact  to  ascertain  how  few  of  the  300,000 
are  alive  at  this  moment,  and  interesting  perhaps  to  trace  the  des- 
tiny of  some  of  them.  Formerly,  children  were  brought  here  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  matron  assured  us,  that  the  capital 
alone  had  furnished  for  some  years  past  as  many  as  the  hospital 
could  peccive,  ^nd  that  during  the  last  year  the  number  bad 
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amounted  to  nearly  7000— a  sad  proof  of  the  increasing  libertinism 
in  Paris,  or  of  increasing  poverty,  or  perhaps  of  both.     There 
was  something  extremely  affecting  in  this  assemblasre  of  our  little 
helpless  fellow-creatures  ranged  along  in  their  cradles,  or  on  their 
beds,  with  neatness  and  apparent  comfort,  treated  as  members  of 
the  great  brotherhodd  of  mankind,  and  receiving  that  succour 
without  which  tbey  must  have  perished.     In  the  chapel  of  the 
hospital  is  the  statue  of  the  founder,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and 
surely  if  the  rank/ in  heaven  of  any  individual  mortal  after  death' 
is  to  be  presumed,  it  may  be  his:  the  firet  services  of  St.  Vincent 
were  in  his  character  of  preceptor  in  a  noble  faitiily  of  PariSf 
sometime  in  the  commencement  of  the  century  before  the  last) 
and  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XI fl,  but  he  was  soon,  by  his  Da 
tural  activity,  carried  into  scencis  more  suited  to  that  strong  bene* 
volence  of  soul,  which  animated  all  his  actions;  and  as  a  slave  at 
Tunis,  was  made  to  endure  for  a  time,  the  worst  perhaps  of  all 
situations  that  man  is  exposed  to  from  the  cruelty  and  violence  of 
his  fellow  creatures.     Having  for  some  years  afterwards  ofikiated 
as  chaplain  general  to  the  gallies,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  found  , 
means  to  establish  three  different  orders  of  charitable  persons* 
devoting  themselves  to  the  service  and  assistance  4>f  the  unfor- 
tune,  and  making  it  the  employment  of  their  lives  to  penetrate 
those  retreats  where  modest  poverty  conceals  itself,  or,  as  John- 
son expressed  it,  *'  where  lonely  want  retires  to  die."     But  hia 
great  work  was  the  establishment  of  the  Foundling  Hospital.     It 
had  been  long  customary  to  sell  such  new-born  children  as  had 
been  left  exposed  by  their  parents  and  seemed  likely  to  live,  at 
20  sous  a  piece,  in  the  Rue  St.  Landry,  and  these  were  purchased 
either  for  purposes  of  decepti<4Kn  rich  families}  where  a  child 
was  required  to  effect  the  descent  of  property, 'or  to  relieve  some 
unfortunate  or  some  diseased  mother  from  the  inconveniencies  of 
milk.     His  first  step  was  to  found  a  Hospital  for  twelve  children, 
and  he  was  soon  afterwards  able  by  his  zealous  exhortations,  con^ 
veyed  in  the  most  affecting  eloquence,  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  all 
he  possessed,  to  save  such  as  were  foimd  at  the  porches  of  the  dif- 
ferent churches.     Perceiving,  however,  that  the  warmth  of  that 
charity  which  had  procured  him  the  co-operation  of  so  many- 
persons  at  first  vi^as  beginning  to  abate,  that  the  children  he  had 
saved  would  be  again  deserted,  and  those  outrages  to  humanity, 
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which  he  had  so  successfully  resisted,  would  soon  re-cor.  mence, 
he  called  a  mecling  of  all  who  had  ever  approved  of  his  proposals, 
and  assisted  his  pious  views ;  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
pany consisted  of  persons  of  your  sex,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
easily  conceive  their  feelings,  when  the  good  St.  Vincent,  having 
ordered  a  number  of  the  children  that  had  been  rescued  from 
destruction,  to  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  church  where  the* 
meeting  was  held,  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  concluded  a  very  af- 
fecting address  in  something  like  the  following  words.— ^Behold 
then  these  little  creatures,  whom  their  own  cruel  mothers  had  for- 
saken, and,  whom  you,  ladies,  have  adopted  as  your  own ;  forget 
now  for  a  moment,  the  tender  tie  which  unites  xheYc  destiny  to 
yours,  and  do  all  of  you  conceive  yourselves  called  upon  to 
act  as  their  judges,  and  to  decide  their  fate.  If  that  pity,  which 
has  hitherto  preserved  these  helpless  objects  be  withdrawn,  they 
must  all  perish— their  lives,  then,  depend  upon  your  decision-^ 
tell  me  therefore,  sisters,  shaU  these  children  live,  or  must  they 
all  die?  They  could  answer  him  only  with  their  tears,  but  so 
powerful  were  the  effects  of  this  happy  moment,  that  the  means 
were  immediately  furnished  for  establishing  a  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, and  for  endowing  it  with  a  perpetual  rent  of  about  2000/. 
sterling.  It  is  a  circumstance  which  ought  to  be  known,  for  the 
honour  of  human  nature  in  its  worst  moments,  that  amid  aU'the 
devastation  of  pictures  and  of  statues,  which  took  place  during 
the  Revolution,  those  of  St.  Vincent  were  always  respected.  In 
the  statue  which  i  now  allude  to,  he  is  represented  as  descending 
the  steps  of  some  public  building  with  a  new-bom  infant  wrapt  up 
in  his  cloak  and  against  his  bosom,  and  the  sculptor  has  very  hap- 
pily expressed  a  degree  of  joy  ift  the  good  man's  countenance,  at 
having  saved  a  fellow  creature,  mingled  at  the  same  time  with  a 
sentiment  of  regret  at  the  appearance  of  another  infant  who  lies 
fifeless  at  his  feet.  I  cannot  conceive  how  people  should  crowd 
about  the  Apollo,  or  the  L^ocoon  of  the  Louvre,  and  leave  such  a 
statue  as  this  unnoticed.  Returning  down  the  Rue  St.  JaqueSi 
you  pass  the  Val  de  Grace,  the  Carmelites,  and  the  English  Be* 
nedictines,  and  arrive  immediately  after  at  the  Pantheon;  this 
'was  originally  intended  as  a  church,  and  it  was  meant  that  it 
should  receive  the  shrine  of  St.  Genevieve,  who,  from  a  humble 
shepherdess  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine^  had  become^  after  a  lapse 
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of  ages,  the  patroness  of  Paris.  The  shrine  was  to  have  been 
placed  immediately  under  the  centre  of  the  superb  and  highly 
ornamented  dome,  that  rises  to  the  height  of  305  feet  above  the 
pavement,  the  faithful  might  then,  from  all  quarters  of  the  church, 
'  have  had  easy  access  to  the  remains  of  this  holy  maiden,  to 
whose  p^ticular  interces^on  in  heaven,  it  was  supposed,  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris  owed  whatever  they  had  enjoyed  of  happi- 
ness and  prosperity.  It  was  customary  upon  some  great  occa* 
uon,  as  when  rain  was  required  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or 
when  there  was  too  much  rain,  to  carry  this  revered  ,shnne  in 
procession,  and  it  was  then  adorned  with  every  thing  valuable  that 
the  company  of  jewellers  could  furnish.  Twenty  persons  dressed 
in  white,  and  with  naked  feet,  were  the  bearers,  and  St.  Marcel 
himself  was  brought  from  a  neighbouring  church  by  his  votaries, 
to  join  in  the  procession ;  but  Mad.  de  Sevigne  will  give  you  the 
best  account  of  this  solemnity,  and  will  tell  you  that  it  required 
ten  more  men  at  least  to  carry  each  of  the  saints  home  again, 
when  their  shrines  had  once  approached  within  a  short  distance 
of  each  other.  1  hey  had  been  acquainted  in  this  world  some 
centuries  ago,  and  ^ad  retained  an  inclination  for  each  other's 
company  ever  since.  From  this  outrageous  degree  of  nonsense 
the  mind  of  the  Parisian  passed,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
during  the  ferment  of  the  Revolution,  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
What  became  of  the  gallant  St.  Marcel,  I  know  not,  but  the 
ehrine  of  St.  Genevieve  was  ransacked,  and  her  remains,  after 
having  been  treated  with  every  species  of  insult,  were  conveyed 
to  the  place  de  Gr^ve,  and  burnt  by  the  executioner.  The  church, 
now  become  the  Pantheon,  is  a  very  handsome  edifice,  and  is  in- 
tended, it  is  said,  to  receive  the  remaii^s  of  those  illustrious  men, 
who  do  honour  to  their  country  by  their  writings,  and  their  ex- 
ploits in  *war.  The  remains  of  Mirabeau  had  been  deposited 
there,  bat  they  were  removed  on  the  discovery  of  a  correspon- 
dence which  he  had  carried  on  with  the  court,  as  were  those  of 
Marat,  after  the  fall  of  Jacobinism ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  such 
inconsistencies  hereafter,  it  is  now  understood  that  no  one,  how- 
ever distinguished,  can  be  interred  in  the  Pantheon,  until  ten 
years  shall  have  rolled  away  after  his  death.  The  tombs  of  Roufr* 
seau  and  of  Voltaire  are,  as  yet,  the  only  monuments  to  lie  seen 
Vet.  I.  '    8  s 
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there,  and  as  these  have  been  placed  on  a  lower  floor  below 
the  pavement^  they  appear  to  very  little  advantage,  and  do  tm 
credit  to  t^he  intention  of  the  government.  I  am  surprised  thai 
none  of  the  wits  of  Paris  should  have  imagined  a  conversation  in 
the  nature  of  Lord  Lyttleton's  dialogues  of  the  dead,  between 
these  two  great  authors,  as  they  remain  here,  side  by  8ide>  during 
the  long  and  tedious  nights  of  winter;  they  might  each  very  pro- 
perly allow  that  a  fair  experiment  had  been  made  of  their  princi- 
ples in  matters  of  religion  and  politics  ;  that  all  power  had  been 
for  a  time  concentrated  in,  and  exercised  by,  the  people^  and 
Christianity  driven  out  from  among  Frenchmen;  and  that  the 
result  had  been  fatal  to  good  government,  and  to  every,  sort  of 
morality— *to  the  arts  iind  sciences,  and  to  all  the  decencies, of 
common  life.  A  noble  prospect  of  all  Paris  is  commanded  from 
the  top  of  tl>e  Pantheon,  and  as  I  foresee  that  the  objects  I  have 
yet  to  speak  of  may  occupy  several  letters,  I  will  avail  myself  of 
the  situation,  and  conduct  you,  in  imagination,  to  the  upper 
gallery^  whence  we  may  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  greater 
part  of  Paris.  The  city,  divided  into  nearly  two  equal  portions 
by  the  river  is  at  our  feet,  and  the  circular  line  of  barriers  at  the 
outlet  of  every  street  which  comniunicates  with  the  countryy 
shows  how  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  metropolis  are  shut  in 
whenever  their  master  pleases,  as  sheep  are  by  a  butcher.  A 
good  map,  and  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  city,  enables  one 
easily  to  point  out  the  different  churches,  hospitals,  and  palaces, 
and  to  distinguish  the  military  school,  where  the  present  Em- 
peror received  his  education,  at  the  expense  of  the  late  King; 
the  Hotel  of  the  Invalids,  and  the  Champ  de  Mars.  It  was  on 
this  fatal  spot,  that  Louis  XVI  accepted  of  a  Constitudon  which 
was  his  destruction ;  it  was  here  that  Bailley,  one  of  the  most  Ira- 
mane  and  enlightened  men  of  the  age,  draQk  to  the  very  lees  the 
cup  of  human  misery— and  it  was  here,  that  the  representatives 
of  the  nation  could  for  six  years  successively,  swear  eternal  hatred 
to  that  form  of  government  to  which  they  have  since  sworn  alle- 
giance. The  Hotel  of  the  Invalids  is  particularly  conspicuous, 
and  the  more  to  our  satisfaction,  from  our  knowing  that  two  or 
three  hundred  officers,  and  from  three  to  four  thousuKl  soldiers, 
are  coipfortably  accommodated  there  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Tou  vrill  see  a  description  of  this  great  and  ms^ificent  bnilding 
in  my  book  of  (ravels  into  France^  and  particularly  of  the  dome; 
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which,  though  superb  Id  execution,  was  a  very  useless  and  costly 
addition  to  so  charitable  an  establishment.      Severftl  hundred 
standards,  taken  in  war,  are  here  displayed  in  a  very  graceful 
manner.     I  saw  three  or  four  English  among  them,  but  what 
surprised  me  was  a  jack  and  ensign  of  the  Atnerican  navy ;  I 
think  our  ambassador  might  be  directed  to  inquire  upon  what  oo. 
casion  they  were  taken,  for  no  such  event  was  ever,  I  believei 
known  in  America.     I  observed  among  the  standards,  that  those 
of  Russia  and  of  the  German  powers  w^re  dark  and  gloomy  and 
torn  with  bullets,  those  of  Italy  were  gaudy  and  for  the  most 
part '  entire,  and  those  of  Turkey  were  singular  with  a  certain 
semi-barbarian  air,  which  is  not  unbecoming.  The  kitchen  of  the 
hotel  is  a  dark  and  gloomy  cavern,  where  Polyphemus  might 
have  stretched  himself  at  full  length,  after  having  supped  on  two  of 
the  companions  of  Ulysses,  and  it  seemed  every  way  worthy  of 
such  a  master ;  but  the  library  made  us  amends— «it  is  a  light  and 
handsome  roqm,  where  an  excellent  collection  of  books  is  pro- 
Tided  for  the  use  of  the  pensioners,  and  where  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  see  several  of  them  reading  at  a  very  convenient  circular  table* 
while  others  were  looking  over  maps,  or  taking  notes.     At  the 
upper  end  of  the  room  is  a  picture  of  Buonaparte,  when  first  con- 
sul, by  his  favourite  painter,  David,  in  which,  though  I  have  heard 
it  much  commended,  I  could  see  but  very  little  merit.    He  is  re- 
presented as  on  horseback,  at  the  moment  of  passing  the  St.  Ber- 
nard. But  no  horse,  of  such  horses,  to  use  the  language  of  Homerf 
as  are  bom  in  these  degenerate  days,  could  possibly  gallop  in  such 
a  place,  nor  could  any  man  keep  his  seat  in  such  a  position— 4he 
whole  composition,  in  short,  is  defective.     I  would  have  seated 
him  on  one  of  those  blocks  of  granite,  which  lie  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  little  plain  of  St.  Bernard,  and  were  probably 
brought  there  l^y  soipe  great  convulsion  of  nature';  ^nd  I  would 
have  expressed  in  his  countenance  the  pleasure  which  a  great 
con^eror  might  be  Supposed  to  feel,  at  beholding  his  army  file 
off  before  him,  after  a  successful  struggle  with  difficulties  which, 
to  the  rest  of  mankind,  had  appeared  insurmountable.     I  would 
have  made  him  smile  with  complacency,  for  I  am  told  he  has  been 
seen  to  smile,  and  I  would  have  rendered  the  whole  picture  as 
pleasing  a  representation  as  possible  of  the  most  brilliant  event  in 
the  life  of  this  great  man.     But  David  has  given  him  a  dark  and 
gloomy  air;  and,  were  it.not  for  the  insignia  of  command,  one 
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'  would  suppose  it  the  portrait  of  some  officer  of  captain  Ro1ando*S| 
■who,  after  assassinating  a  traveller,  was  endeavouring  to  escspC) 
at  the  risk  of  his  neck,  from  the  pursuit  of  the  holy  brotherhood. 
Befween  the  Luxembourg,  the  invalids,  and  the  river,  is  the 
Fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  principal 
nobility  resided  at  the  time  of  the  royal  government.  Their  hotels 
are  in  general  at  the  extremity  of  a  court,  separated  from  the 
street  by  high  walls,  and  with  spacious  gardens  behind.  A  great 
number  of  these  have  been  sold  as  national  property,  and  arc  con- 
verted into  lumber  houses  or  stores  ;  for  the  new  rich,  who  might 
alone  apply  such  buildings  to  their  former  purposes,  choose  to  be 
in  the  busier  part  of  Parisi  and  nearer  the  rhullieries  ;  but  some 
are  yet  ih  possession  of  the  rightful  proprietor,  and  I  am  told  that 
the  best  company,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  still  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain.  Some  few  persons  of 
noble  birth  who  had  originally  taken  a  part  in  the  Revolution, 
have  been  since  carried  along  by  the  torrent,  and  now  fill  offices 
in  the  government,  or  about  the  person  of  the  emperor;  they  are 
not  many  in  number  h9wever,  and  it  has  not  been  without  threats 
of  banishment  and  Confiscation  to  them,  and  all  their  connexions, 
that  a  few  ladies  of  ancient  name  have  been  prevailed  upon  to 
stand  upon  the  list  of  attendants  on  the  empress.  On  visiting  a 
cotton  manufactory,  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  'Monsieur  de  Mont- 
morency, and  som^other  noblemen,  of  ancient  and  ijlustrious  fa- 
mily also,  among  the  directors  of  it ;  the  Duke  de  Liancourt, 
"whose  travels  in  America  have  been  published,  has  converted  the 
castle  of  his  ancestors  into  a  similar  establishment ;  he  confines 
himself  to  a  small  corner,  which  serves  for  every  purpose  of 
housekeeping,  and  has  been  heard  to  declare  that  he  never  before 
knew  what  happiness  was:  I  have,  upon  two  or  three  occasions, 
found  myself  in  the  company  of  this  ancient  nobility,  and  bare 
been  struck  with  their  cheerful  acquiescence  to  the  Mil  of  for- 
tune, and  at  ^hat  dignified  politeness  bf  demeanor,  which  does  not 
exist  elsewhere.  Immediately  below  us,  for  I  must  still  suppose 
you  in  the  gallery  of  the  Pantheon,  is  the  quarter  encc  called  the 
University,  from  being  chiefly  the  pro]>erty  of  that  ancient  body 
which  had  been  erected  into  a  corporation  by  the  earlier  kings 
of  France,  and  was  in  possession  of  very  extensive  municipal 
rights.  The  two  inhabited  islands  of  the  river  are  before  3rou  oo 
the  north;  that  of  the  city^  which  has  the  palace  of  Justice  at  one 
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extremity,  and  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  near  the  other,  is  a 
collection  of  narrow  dirty  streets,  and  dark  houses,  of  I  know  not 
how  many  stories,  and  that  of  St.  Louis  consists  of  regular  streets 
which  cross  each  other  at  rig^ht  angles;  it  was  formerly  the  resi* 
^ence  of  people  of  the  robe  (as  lawyers  and  judges  are  called  in 
French),  and  has  now  the  appearance  of  one  of  our  towns  in  Ame- 
rica at  the  time  of  the  yellow  fever.     To  the  east  and  south-east 
of  the  t'antheon  are  the  Fauxbourgs  St.  Victor  and  St.  Marceau^ 
remarkable  for  having  furnished,  during  the  whole  of  the  revolu- 
tion, a  crowd  of  needy  and  desperate  individuals,  whom  the  dif- 
ferent parties  have  used  as  instruments  against  each  other;  and 
remarkable  also  for  manners  and  customs,  extremely  remote 
from  those  of  the  brilliant  parts  of  Paris.    I  should  like,  biefore 
we  quitted  the  Pantheon,  to  give  you  some  idea  of  that  noble 
building,  the  purposes  of  which  may  be  changed  a  great  many 
times  yet  before  it  can  be  completely  finished.     It  is  in  the  best 
style  of  architecture,  with  a  front  composed  of  twenty-two  Corin- 
thian columns  fifty-eight  feet  in  height ;  fifty-two  others  of  smaller 
dimensions  surround  the  exterior  of  the  don^e  ;  the  interior  of  the 
building  consists  of  four  naves,  decorated  with  one  hundred  and 
thirty  Corinthian  columns,  and  in  the  centre  of  these  is  the  dome, 
which  presents  sixteen  others,  that  support  a  spherical  roof,  from 
which  rises  a  second  and  more  elevated  vault.  It  would,  if  finish- 
ed, be  such  as  you  might  suppose  the  Temple  of  Fame,  in  Ro- 
man or  in  Grecian  times ;  and  the  present  imentioB  is,  that  the 
whole  shall  be  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  goddess^ 
with  all  her  attributes.    From  the  Pantheon  we  will  go  to  the 
Gobelins,  which  have  been  so  frequently  and  so  well  described, 
and  then  to  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Medard.     There  is  no  art  " 
perhaps,  in  which  the  first  rude  essays  are  more  remote  from 
subsequent  perfection  than  that  of  tapestry.      The   veteran  of 
the  fish-market,  with   a  face  marked  by  bruises,  and  in  all  the 
glow  of  habitual  intemperance,  is  not  more  removed  in  appear- 
ance from  the  elegante^  who  shivers  at  a  breeze,  than  the  hang- 
ings we  sometimes  meet  with  under  the  name  of  tapestry,  are 
from  the  production  of  the  Gobelins.    Their  performance  is  al- 
ways a  copy  from  some  picture,  and  their  mode  of  working  re- 
sembles weaving  rather  than  embroidery ;  the  threads  are  per- 
pendicular—these they  intermingle  in  all  the  infinite  variety  of 
cok>Qr8  that  the  subject  ^i:equires,  working  on  the  wrong  side, 
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reversing  ever]^  thing)  consequently^  as  an  engraver  doesy  when 
l)e  works  without  the  assistance  of  a  mirror,  and  unable,  but  in 
imagination  to  trace  the  progress  of  their  work ;  they  sometimes 
rise^  indeed,  and  go  round  the  frame  to  observe  the  resemblance 
to  the  original,  and  occasionally  undo  a  part  of  what  they  had 
completed.    The  workmen  are  in  the  employment  of  govern- 
ment, and  receive  less  wages  than  a  negro  man  does  for  sawing 
wood  in  America.      They  are,  as  you  may  suppose,  with  such 
wages,  rather  meanly  dressed,  and  have  a  squalid  unwholesome 
appearance,  from  being  so  continually  confined  to  a  sitting  pos- 
ture.    To  approach  one  of  these  persons  at  work,  and  to  behold 
what  rises  under  his  forming  hands,  is  to  have  an  idea  of  some- 
thing like  creation— Zeuxis,  selecting  from  the  assembled  beauty 
of  Greece  those  traits  which  might  best  become  the  goddess  of 
love  'p  the  bold  approach  of  some,  the  reluctance  of  others,  the 
bashfulness  which  hides  itself  behind  a  companion,  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  human  form  in  every  limb  and  feature  are,  I  might 
almost  say,  divinely  expressed ;  other  copies  of  a  great  variety  of 
the  best  pictures  are  to  be  seen  here  ;  but  I  was  principally  struck 
with  that  of  Zeuxis  painting  Venus,  and  that  of  admiral  Coligni| 
who  meets  his  murderer  at  the  door,  and  seems  to  say  to  him^v- 
Young  man,  respect  these  grey  hairs. 


THE  SCRIBBLER,  NO.  Ill FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO, 

Ridicule,  says  some  one,  is  the  test  of  truth.  If  we  jud^  by  the 
ordinary  practice  of  mankind,  this  opinion  seems  to  be  gen^^rally 
adopted,  for  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  use  this  weapon  against 
those  whose  omduct  or  opinions,  we  disapprove ;  yet,  why  this  c^inion 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  all,  and  the  practice  of  as 
many  as  are  qualified  for  the  undertaking,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive. The  purpose  which  ridicule  designs  to  effect  is  laughter,  and 
the  means  adopted  for  this  end  are  universally,  an  aggravation,  dis- 
tortion, or  concealment  of  the  truth.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  tohei^- 
ten  the  natural  coloura  of  most  objects,  to  enlarge  their  proper  linea- 
ments and  features,  or  tp  show  some  of  them  disconnected  with  others, 
which  are  their  genuine  attendants,  in  order  to  render  them  ridicuku|. 
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If  we  examine  any  instance  of  ridicule,  either  in  books,  or  conversa- 
tion, we  shall  not  fail  to  find  it  such  as  I  have  mentioned.  If  we  ar# 
acquainted  with  the  original  of  which  the  ludicrous  portrait  is  pre- 
sented to  us,  we  fail  not  to  perceive  the  mcmstrous  interval  between 
them :  nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy  to  find  any  natural  c^  possible  featured 
whatever,  in  any  picture  designedly  ridiculous.  The  scene  very  sel- 
dom bears  any  resemblance  not  only  to  the  particular  object  designed 
to  be  exhibited,  but  to  any  thing  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  objects  sometimes  occur  which^ 
in  order  to  excite  ridicule,  need  be  only  truly  and  faithfully  portrayed. 
Such  objects  are  very  few.  In  painting  them,  tlie  dealers  in  ridicule,  are 
never  satisfied  with  adhering  to  the  truth,  though  their  purpose  would 
be  sufficiently  answered  by  adhering  to  it  They  have  an  invincible 
propensity  to  be  unjust,  and  to  trick  out  the  victim  of  their  cruelty, 
with  some  preposterous  feature  which  does  not  belong  to  him. 

Since,  then,  the  most  venerable  and  lovely  person ;  the  most  pure 
and  enlightened  conduct;  the  most  generous  and  irreproachable  opi- 
nion can  be  made,  by  the  sons  of  wit  and  of  malice,  ridicidous,  by 
taking  away  somewhat  that  really  belongs  to  it,  and  giving  it  some- 
what thai  it  has  no  title  to;  since  objects  ridiculous  in  some  degree  are 
never  formally  exposed  to  the  ridicule,  they  merely  deserve ;  but  al- 
ways, by  the  addition  of  fictitious  circumstances,  to  more  than  they 
deserve,  how  comes  it  that  ridicule  has  ever  been  considered  as  the 
test  of  truth  .> 

Another  and  more  important  error  lurks  in  the  common  practice 
and  opinicms  on  this  head.  No  conduct  or  opinion  of  any  kind  deserves 
to  be  ridiculed.  Laughter  is  not  the  effect  which  any  conduct  or  cq)i- 
nioo  ought  to  produce,  x  If  there  be  a  fault  or  error  in  it,  it  cannot  fail 
.to  produce  mischief,  or  unhappiness  somewhere;  but  of  what  texture 
must  be  that  mind  to  which  guilt  and  misery  are  objects  oi  laughter  ^ 
It  is  frue  that  we  daily  see  crimes  and  misery  treated  with  laughter 
and  derision,  by  many  persons  of  intelligence  and  probity,  but  this 
arises  from  their  ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  the  object  of  their 
mirth,  or  their  casual  inattention  to  it.  They  view  it,  not  in  its  true 
light,  and  with  its  inseparable  circumstances.  Their  mirth,  is,  itself, 
the  (Spring  of  lamentable  folly ;  their  laughter  is  the  child  of  dis- 
graceful ignorance. 

There  ans^  few  objects  that  excite  the  ridicule  and  laughter  of  the 
vulgar,  more  than  the  freaks  of  drunkenness.  The  drunken  wretch 
of  either  sex  in  the  streets,  is  pursued  by  a  troop  of  joyous  laughing 
souls  of  all  ages.  The  drunken  man  has  even  been  thought  worthy  of 
being  brought  upon  the  stage,  not  for  the  detestation  or  the  pity,  but  the 
amusement  of  the  audience,  and  the  delighted  shouts  of  the  ragged 
vulgar  in  the  gallery,  are  not  seldom  re-echoed  by  the  applauding 
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clappings  of  the  well-dressed  mob  in  the  boxes :  Yet  no  fastidious  re- 
finement, surely,  is  evinced  by  those  who  derive  nothing  but  horror 
and  compassion  from  such  a  spectacle.  No  singular  sagacity,  may  we 
be  allowed  tp  think,  is  required  to  comprehend  the  dismal  and  terrific 
consequences  of  this  vice  to  the  victim  himself,  as  well  as  to  the  unfor- 
tunate beings  who  own  him  for  a  kinsman,  or  a  friend.  I  have  often 
thought,  indeed,  that  nothing  more  strongly  evinced  the  selfishness 
and  cruelty  of  human  nature,  than  the  ridicule  which  drunkenness 
commonly  excites.  Those  to  whom  such  a  spectacle,  exhibited  by 
Iheir  own  parent,  wife,  or  child,  would  be  the  greatest  of  imaginable 
woes,  find  it  infinitely  entertaining  in  those  who  happen  to  be  stran- 
gers to  them.  They  make  not  the  case  of  the  kindred  of  this  re- 
probate their  own.  Though  this  suggestion  of  sj^mpathy  should  seem 
to  be  extremely  obvious,  how  few  are  they,  whose  hearts  it  finds  ac- 
cessible ? 

I  remember,  in  times  that  are,  happily,  long  past,  when  the  hospi- 
tal for  maniacs  in  this  city,  used  to  be  a  favourite  resort  of  the  disso- 
lute and  idle,  on  Sundays  and  holydays.  The  thrifty  system  that  then 
prevailed  allowed  every  one  to  enter  who  paid  his  doit,  and  every  one 
was  suffered  to  go  where  he  pleased.  The  visitants  generally  repaired 
to  the  vaulted  gallery,  which  separates  the  cells  of  the  hmatics: 
there,  little  wickets  being  open  in  the  cell-doors,  they  had  opportunities 
of  looking  in,  and  makmg  themselves  merry  with  the  incoherent  ex- 
clamations and  unmeaning  gesticulations  of  the  tenant.  To  heighten 
the  amusement,  it  was  common  to  provoke  the  maniac  by  insulting 
gestures  or  speeches.  The  threats  and  execrations  of  the  madman, 
and  the  ineffectual  efforts  at  revenge  which  he  made,  with  his  face, 
or  his  arm  through  the  wicket,  made  this  dismal  vault  resound  with 
peals  of  laughter.  To  strike,  with  a  club,  the  hand  extended  through 
the  opening,  to  catch  the  weapon,  was  accounted  excellent  sport,  and 
I  have  seen  some  of  the  unhappy  victims  tormented  in  this  way  for 
many  hours.* 

These  may  be  considered  as  rare  and  violent  examples  of  the  fdly 
and  cruelty  of  ridicule ;  but,  in  truth,  the  most  harmless  and  allowa- 
ble ridicule,  differs  from  this  only  in  the  degree  of  its  absurdity  and 
wickedness,  while  that  ridicule,  which  brings  ignominy  or  contempt  oil 
objects  by  decking  them  with  false  colours  and  distorted  features,  is 
still  more  criminal :  nothing  is  more  piercing  than  contempt,  sharfier 
than  the  aerfient^a  tooth  is  the  sting  of  derision.  Hence  virtue  and 
wisdom,  both  as  to  then*  effects  on  the  fate  of  the  possessor,  and  their 

•  This  incident  is  ft  simple  fact,  of  which  the  writer,  when  fcry  y»iinf , 
was  more  than  once  a  witness  in  the  Pennsylvania  HospitaL  • 
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infloence  in  general  happiness,  lie  at  the  mercy  of  unfeeling,  or  im- 
principled  wit  It  is  unfortunate  for  human  happiness,  that  the  most 
deadly  of  all  weapons  is,  at  the  same  time,  managed  with  most  easCi 
that  very  few  can  examine  impartially  or  deeply,  or  reason  cooUy,  or 
accurately,  while  mdlions  can  laugh,  and  raise  a  laugh  with  the  utmost 
-success  against  an  adversary. 

There  are  some,  who  may  think  him,  who  employed  his  days  in 
laughing  at  the  miseries  and  vices  of  mankind,  more  worthy  of  imita-  * 
tion,  than  the  rueful  sage,  who  found,  in  the  suney  of  human  life,  per- 
petual occasion  for  weeping.  The  first  may  not  have  been  very  com- 
passionate or  omsiderate,  but  was  certainly  the  happier  of  the  twa 
If  laughter,  in  such  cases  be  absurd,  or  cruel,  yet  the  philosopher  him- 
self was  happy  in  the  Occupation.  Weeping,  in  the  other  case,  is 
misery  in  him  who  weeps,  and  is  a  still  more  egregious  folly,  since  it  is 
injurious  to  the  mourner,  without  being  of  any  use  to  the  object  of  hia 
commiseration.  But  this  is  not  altogether  true.  Relief  and  amendr 
meut  can  only  be  expected  from  him,  who  pities.  The  more  he  is 
agonized  with  his  compassion,  the  stronger  is  his  inclination  to  heal  the 
error,  or  remove  the  distress,  which  occasions  it  The  laugher,  on  the 
contrary,  finds  joy  in  his  mirth,  and  would  be  very  sorry  to  be  deprived 
.of  the  occasion,  which  excites  it  If  ridicule  amend  the  object  of  it,  it 
is  without  any  such  desig;n  in  him,  who  deals  in  ridicule.  We  often 
hear  ridicule  defended  on  this  score,  but  this  plea  is  remarkably  falla- 
cious, since  ridicule,  will  certainly  instil  a  passion  much  more  hurtful, 
than  most  of  the  faults  against  which  it  is  levelled,  and,  so  far  from 
certainly  curing  the  original  defect,  it  may  render  it  more  inveterate 
and  radical.  If  I  lay  down  a  darling  habit  in  order  to  avoid  your  ridi- 
,cule,  I  shall  take  up  instead  a  deadly  enmity  against  you,  and  the  last, 
I  shall  certainly  do,  whether  I  do  the  first  or  not  He  wfll  appear  to  . 
me  entitled  to  nothing  less  than  unextinguishable  vengeance,  who  de- 
rives joy  from  my  misfortune,  and  hastens  to  blazon  it,  abroad  to  the 
'  world,  instead  of  warning  me  agamst  it  in  private.  My  reformation, 
by  depriving  hinv  of  occasions  of  satire,  will  mortify  and  disappoint 
his  vain  and  selfish  heart,  and  tliough  I  may  rejoice  in  the  ultimate 
consequence,  it  will  be  impossible 'to  abhor  the  author  of  it.  The 
potion  he  administered  for  poison,  has,  after  a  painfiil  struggle,  re- 
stored me  to  better  health  than  ever,  but  is  he  not  a  poisoner  and  as- 
sassin still  ?  In  order  to  judge  rightly  of  the  wisdom,  discretion,  and 
benew>lence  of  ridicule  and  satire,  nothing  is  necessary,  but  to  imagine 
ourselves  to  be  its  object    • 

Almost  every  work,  famous  for  satirical  wit,  affords  an  example  of 
the  injustice  of  ridicule,  and  a  long  chain  of  memorable  cases  might 
be  mentioned,  beginning  as  high  ad  Socrates,  in  which  ridicule  has 
4one  irreparable  mxschieil    The  trophies  oi  her  salutary  conquests 
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are  few,  whfle  those  of  her  flagitious  murders  cannot  be  reckoned  for 
number.  For  one  unquestionable  malefiactor,  whom  she  has  chastised 
into  remorse  and  reformation,  she  has  brought  innocent- and  meritorioiis 
thousands  to  ignominy,  ruin,  and  death. 


rOR  TUB  PORT  FOLrCT. 
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The  employment  of  what  the  booksellers  quaintly,  but  expressive- 
ly, call  a  taking  title,  is  become  a  sort  of  fashion,  among  tlie  novelists 
of  England.  The  popularity  of  Mr.  Surr's  *•  Winter  in  London,"  has 
diflfused  winter  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  has  generated  a  Winter  in 
Bath,  and  a  Winter  in  Kent,  and  Winter  every  where.  Miss  Sidney 
Owenson  has  lately  written  the  history  of  a  "  W^ild  Irish  Giri,"  and, 
aa  we  exfiected^  one  Mr.  Dennis  Jasper  Murphy,  who  we  suppose  is  a 
mere  man  of  buckram,  and  whose  tremendous  name  is  what  the  French 
call  his  nomme  de  guerre^  has  followed  his  fair  countlywoman  with  the 
**  Wild  Irish  Boy.^^  The  adventures  of  this  Hibeniian  lad  Iiave  just 
been  reprinted  in  New- York,  and  are  by  no  means  ill  written,  or  bar- 
ren of  entertainment  and  mstruction.  Tlie  style  often  rises  to  elegance, 
and  the  concealed  author  is  certainly  a  man  of  genius  and  observation. 
He  has  already  distinguished  himself  by  a  work  of  imagination,  en- 
titled the  Fatal  Revenge,  or  tlie  family  of  Montorio,  a  novel  of  much 
celebrity,  which  has  likewise  been  reprinted  here,  and  which  will  be 
read  with  rapture  by  those,  who  relish  Mrs.  Radcliife,  or  who  are  fond 
of  an  inside  view  of  tlie  cells  of  the  Inquisition.  The  Wild  Irish  Boy 
is  dedicated,  with  great  address,  to  tliat  munificent  nobleman  the  Earl 
of  Moira.  From  this  elegant  dedication  we  will  transcribe  a  single  pa- 
ragraph, wliich,  we  think,  is  at  once  evincive. of  the  author's  powers  of 
language,  and  of  modesty  associated  with  the  spirit  of  an  aspiring  ad- 
venturer. "  I  am  an  Irishman,  unnoticed  and  unknown,  a  professional 
man  without  preferment,  and  an  author  without  celebrity.  No  man 
covets  obscurity,  yet  I  would  not  willingly  emerge  from  mine,  till  I  am 
called  foith,  and  feel  that  I  deserve  to  be  called  forth ;  that  Society 
owes  me  something,  and  is  solicitous  to  repay  me ;  tliat  I  liave  a  place 
and  a  name  on  earth.  "  Ex  fuhio  dare  lucein^^  I  think  an  excellent 
motto  for  a  man,  not  indignant  of  concealment,  but  not  **  formed  for 
conccuhiient.'* 
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The  follo^ving  extract,  though  not  very  favourable  to  the  literary 
and  moral  character  oi  Moor  e,  is  inserted  here  as  a  specimen  of  style, 
and  as  the  frank,  though  apparently  reluctant,  opinion  of  one  of  his  own 
^xiuntrymen.  Our  Wild  Irish  Boy's  hypothesis,  that  the  occasional 
levity  of  Mr.  Moore's  muse,  renders  her  totally  mcapable  of  the  highest 
flints  of  poetry,  has  already  been  abundantly  refuted  by  the  poet 
himself. 

"  A  figure,  very  different  from  the  laBt,  now  entered.  A  young  man 
of  dirhinutive  stature,  but  of  an  intelligent  countenance,  and  a  most 
cesy  and  felicitous  address.  I  fear,  said  Bellamy,  you  can  hardly  be- 
stow the  praise  of  purity  on  the  productions  of  your  countrjman,  Ana- 
creon  Moore.  I  fear,  said  I,  the  want  of  that  praise  excludes  him  from 
moi'e.  The  merit  of  a  writer  must  be,  in  some  measure,  connected  with 
that  of  his  subject,  and  the  subjects  that  writer  has  chosen  are  such  as 
to  exclude  all  praise,  but  that  of  brilliant  levity  of  sentiment,  and  ex- 
quisite versification.  By  what  evil  genius  his  choice  was  directed  I 
cannot  conceive,  but  I  lament  its  inflDence  has  been  e<jually  unfortu- 
nate for  poetry  and  for  himself.  He  was  formed  to  enlarge  the  terri- 
tories and  honours  of  poetry  ;  but,  like  Vaa^o^  his  expedition  has  ter- 
minated in  being  thrown  aivay  on  the  island  of  Love,  A  dull  writer 
defeats  the  mischief  of  his  own  depravity,  but  the  pointed  and  polished 
shafts  of  Moore,  like  those  of  his  favourite  Deity,  tingle  in  the  blood 
with  delicious  irritation,  and  convey  sweet  poison  through  the  most 
balmy  and  seductive  medium.  .  J  speak  of  him  with  real  sorrow ;  he 
might  have  done  much— -he  has  done  nothing,  but  what  I  hope  he  will 
yet  wish  undone.  No  writer  I  have  6ver  read,  possessed  so  much  the 
power  of  picturesque  and  living  description  of  nature,  or  of  luscious 
and  yet  lively,  and  uncloying  harmony  of  sound.  He  is  a  writer,  oC 
whose  powers  the  world  can  no  more  fwm  a  just  estimate,  tlian  w© 
could  of  Pope,  from  his  Paraphrase  on  the  first  Psalm,  or  of  Hom^r,  if 
we  had  read  no  more  than  his  Loves  of  Venus  and  Anchiscs,  Before 
the  wreath  of  his  Fancy  had  well  bloomed,  he  hung  th^ir  ttushing  ho- 
nours on  the  image  of  the  garden  god.  I  fear  no  othpr  power  will 
now  recei\'e  his  vows,  It  is  possible  to  injure  thq  mind's  eye,  as  well 
as  the  bodily,  by  a  constant  contemplation  of  one  object:  the  object  that 
Moore  has  contemplated,  must  of  itself,  give  an  obliquity  to  the  intel- 
lectual sight.  He  has  talked  and  written  of  iovc,  till,  I  fear,  he  can  no 
longer  write  of  any  thing  else.  His  ideas,  which»  like  those  of  every 
writer,  must,  in  some  measure,  be  supplied  from  extemal  sources,  do 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  drawn  from  sources  either  d^ep  or  various.  I 
am  afraid,  like  his  own  Littlcy  he  has  only  read  what  Tie  pleased,  as 
well  as  written  what  he  pleased.  If  Tiis  reading  has  been  extensive,^ 
the  power  of  assimilation  which  his  mind  possesses  must  be  amazingly 
strong.  It  is  a  perfect  fountain  of  Salmacis,  whoever  enters  it  becomes 
voluptmnis  and  debilitated.    His  language,  which,  at  first,  presents  av 
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eadless  and  unwearying  range  of  diversified  elegance,  if  closely  exa- 
mined*  betrays  repetition,  artfully  concealed,  like  the  boundaries  of  the 
gardens  of  the  Serail,  it  escapes  the  eye  under  a  fence  of  roses. 

■"  It  is  painful  to  speak  with  severity  of  a  man,  whose  suavity  of  noan- 
ner,  facility  of  information,  and  easy  dissi]^ation  of  life,  present  a  kind 
of  innocent  and  infantUe  luxury.  BuVwe  should  remember,  that  the 
levities  of  a  man  are  vices  in  the  author.  No  one  need  publish  the 
frglics  of  his  intemperance,  or  expose  the  nudities  oi  his  indulgence. 
While  Alcibiades  riots  in  the  recesses  of  his  luxury,  the  injury  is  only 
done  to  himself;  but  -when  he  sallies  out  to  outrage  sanctity,  the  offence 
becomes  serious  and  cognizable.  Forti  man,  possessing  so  many  powers 
of  gjiving  delight,  between  whose  lips  and  whose  pen,  Harmony  seems 
to  have  divided  her  existence,  emmently  skilled  in  pleasing  those 
■whom  all  are  proud  to  please,  capable  of  effecting  the  rare  unicm  of 
sentiment  with  sound ;  of  being  at  once  the  poet  of  the  senses,  and  the 
mmstrel  of  the  heart ;  for  such  a  man  there  may  be,  there  must  be,  a 
thousand  excuses,  if  he  sink  into  the  softness  around  him; 
but,  for  the  attempt  to  communicate  what  he  must  have  felt  the  inju- 
ries of  himfelf,  for  the  attempt  to  add  seduction  to  pleasure,  and  teach 
Impurity  a  new  species  of  sentimental  Logic,  to  add  an  impulse  to  the 
lapse  of  vicious  feeling,  and  modulate  the  death  dance  of  vice  with  the 
harmony  of.  a  lyre  strung  by  heaven ;  for  this,  there  can  be  no  excuse, 
even  at  the  bar  of  literature ;  and  if  he  carries  the  cause  to  a  higher 
court,  I  doubt  still  more  tremblingly,  his  acquittal  there.** 

All  this  is  an  elegant  exhibit  of  polished  composition ;  nor  are  we  at 
all  disposed  to  molest  our  critic's  morality,  because  it  appears  to  bp 
agreed  on  all  hands,  and,  as  we  well  know,  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
Moore  himself,  that  many  of  his  juvenile  poems  are  of  a  too  ardent 
character.  But  when  our  Wild  Irish  Boy  fancies,  that  because  the 
poet's  page  sometimes  reveals  all  the  softness  of  Sappho,  sometimes 
all  the  voluptuousness  ofMiNNERMUS,  now  the  indcMcacy  of  Catul- 
lus, and  now  the  license  of  Ovid,  the  versatile  Moore  is  incapable 
of  other  and  better  things,  we  think  the  critic  does  the  highest  injus- 
tice, not  merely  to  the  man,  but  to  Mind  itself.  Such  is  the  astonish- 
ing pliancy  of  genius,  so  boundless  its  resources,  so  extensive  in  its 
flights,  so  unlimited  in  its  operations,  that  an  Alcibiades,  a  Julius  Cxsar, 
a  Picus  Mirandula,  or  a  Sir  William  Jones,  can  be  considered  as  a 
phenomenon,  only  by  a  vulgar  remarker.  In  fact,  in  the  very  volume 
which  has  been  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  fastidious  severity  of  Criti- 
cism, and  to  the  indignant  reproaches  of  Morality,  whi<;h  has  caused 
the  monk  to  cower  beneath  his  -cowl,  and  the  prude  to  bridle  behind 
her  fan,  contains  the  most  splendid  proofs  of  consummate  ability  in  the 
{oftiest  compositions  of  the  lyric,  and,  above  al),  of  the  satirical  muse. 
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What  can  be  more  impassioned^  what  more  beautiful,  what  more  sub- 
lime, what  more  allied  to  the  very  best  manner  of  Juvenal  and  Persius, 
of  Johnson  and  Churchill,  than  many  of  Mooi'e's  poetical  epistles?  Wc 
challenge  the  whole  force  of  Criticism  to  bring  any  piece  in  her  whole 
park  of  artillery  to  bear  upon  one  of  these  points.  Here  the  author  is 
perfectly  invulnerable.  The  writers  in  that  highly  respectable  Journal, 
the  British  Critic,  a  large  portion  of  whom  are  clergymen  of  Uie  estab* 
lUhed  church,  men  of  the  gravest  character  and  the  purest  morals,  as- 
sociated with  a  stern  severity  of  judgment,  the  stores  of  learning,  the 
powers  of  genius,  and  the  delicacy  pf  taste,  declared,  in  a  strain  of  un- 
exampled liberality,  their  favourable  opinion  of  the  talents  displayed 
in  Mr.  Moore's  earliest  efhisjons,  and  when  these  critics  officially  ad- 
vert to  one  of  his  latest  productions,  they  offer  to  him,  as  a  "  a  piece  of 
fi-iendly  advice,"  the  following  suggestion,  which  we  publish  in  their 
o^vn  words.  "  JLet  hitti  refiudlieh,  in  a  smaller  size,  all  the  poems  in 
that  volume,  which  are  not  morally  exceptionable,  and  we  will  answer 
for  an  extensive  sale.  The  author,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  is,  in  many- 
respects  A  TRUE  poet;  and  we  should  be  happy  to  praise  his  talents, 
and  point  out  his  merits,  if  he  would  give  us  such  an  opportunity." 
This  is  liberal  and  noble.  Our  judicious  critics  accurately  draw  the 
line  <^  discrimination  between  the  frolic  Fancy,  and  the  legitimate  la- 
bours of  Mr.  Moore.  They  advise  him  as  parents,  and  they  praise  him 
as  judges.  We  hope  he  will  richly  profit  by  every  hint  from  such  wise 
and  good  men.  In  the  giddmess  of  indiscreet  days,  stimulated  by  the 
fervour  of  fancy,  and  the  force  of  feeling,  mingling  with  thejuvenes^ 
firotervicisL  dissipated  metropolis,  beguiled  by  Fashion,  and  seduced  by 
Beauty,  the  modem  Anacreon  has,  perhaps,  made  more  than  one  sa- 
crifice to  that  Venus,  whose  attribute  is  not  wisdom,  and  whose  epithet 
IS  not  Uranian,  But  he  has  recognized  his  errors,  and  has  not  only 
traced  the  thorny  path  of  Contrition,  but  has  made  rapid  advances  to 
those  steeps  of  Fame,  whence  he  may  gaze,  with' a  serene  eye,' upon 
e.v^ry  critic  and  every  competitor.  Let  him  persevere  m  this  lofty 
purpose,  let  him  court  the  Dryads  of  the  country,  instead  of  the  dameg 
of  fashion,  and  it  requires  no  prophet's  skill  to  predict  that  his  honoured 
name  will  be  familiarly  associated  with  the  most  classic  authors  of  th» 
Augustan  age  of  his  countrj'.  • 
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Thosn^on  jiBBEr:  A  Scries  of  Letters  on  Religious  Subjects. 

A  scnipulo»!ty  of  temper  in  the  use  of  any  lawful  means  to  promote  the  S|nritaal  or  Temporal 
welfare  of  mankind*  receives  no  countenance  either  from  Reason  or  Revelation,  &c. 

2vols.l2mo.  London^  firinte(L  Plnladelphia^refirinted, 

In  the  United  States,  the  right  of  printing  any  book,  not  wicked, 
howerver  foolish  or  insipid,  is  guarantied  to  any  person  disposed 
to*  pasB  it  through  the  Press.  Hence  arises  a  kind  of  necessity  for 
review^ :  because,  among  tlie  crowd  of  authors  offering  themselres 
candidates  for  public  applause  some  of  course  must  be  undeserving  of 
the  wreath.  But  although  the  task  of  criticising  is  useful  and  labori- 
ous, yet  it  is  invidious.  He,  therefore,  who  presumes"  to  occupy  the 
Bench  in  tlie  Court  of  Criticism,  in  order  to  be  completely  qualified  for 
his  station,  ought  to  be  well  versed  in  all  the  statutes  of  literature :  and 
moreover,  he  ought  to  have  the  eye^of  Argus,  the  patience  of  Job,  the 
wisdom  of  Sdomon,  the  meekness  of  Moses,  and  the  strength  of  John- 
son: thus  fortified,  he' might  undertake  to  pronounce  judgment  \rithout 
fear,  favour,  or  affection.  Such  arc  the  desirable  qualifications  of  this 
sort  of  High  Chancellor.  But  a  person  less  variously  qndowed,  may 
be  permitted  to  notice  a  book  of  minor  pretensions ;  and,  therefore,  as 
I  have  not  yet  seen  any  remarks  relative  to  the  work  named  above, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  offer  some.  Whate\«er  may  be  your  rules  with 
regard' to  sectarian  principles,  the  benign  sfiirit  of  these  Letters  oa 
Religious  Subjects  seems  to  entitle  them  to  particular  notice. 

Opening  the  volumei  Thornton  Abbey  caught  my  eye.  Ho? 
said  I,  here's  a  novel ;  I  never  read  such  works  ;  the  world  is  inunda- 
ted with  as  much  trash  of  this  kind  as  would  require  a  lifetime  to  read. 
But  proceeding,  ji  Series  of  Letters  on  Religious  Subjects — a  novel 
on  tcRgious  subjects !  It  must  be  something  incongruous.  To  me,  of 
grave,  studious  habits,  the  titlepage  was  repulsive.  But  I  ventured  to 
read  the  work,  and  can,  as  a  Lawyer^  though  not  as  a  Divine^  from 
a  perusal  of  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  give  my  opinion,  that  the  rea- 
der of  these  volumes  will  be  both  pleased  and  instructed.  The  au- 
thor's style  is  perspicuous ;  and  he  has  skilfully  interwoven  with  the 
usual  incidents,  the  common  charm  of  novels,  a  theme  of  piety  grate** 
ful  to  the  Christian  of  whatever  denomination.  Several  sects  are  men- 
tioned, but  so  delicately,  that  no  offence  can  be  taken  by  the  liberal 
There  is  a  sprinkling  of  the  Divine  Oracles  throughout  the  wwrk 
which  renders  jt  unigue  and  valuable :  it  is  free  from  asperit)' ;  incul- 
cates the  practice  of  the  roost  beneficent  precepts;  exhibits  the 
brightest  examples ;  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  those  volatile  beings 
who,  considering  divine  subjects  trite  or  abstruse,  devote  their  time  to 
'  j:eaxling  light  and  frivolous  books.    It  leads  them  gently  by  the  hand 
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into  the  derightful  fold  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel.  The  Infidel  is  re- 
claimed, and  the  parties  are,  finally,  made  Baptists;  but  this  is  no 
more  than  the  windhig  up  of  the  plan,  no  more  than  a  necessary,  and 
surely  a  hapfiy  catastrophe.  We  must  be  either  of  Paul,,  or  Apol- 
los. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  work,  the  publisher  observes  of  the  author: 

"Having  observed  that  mudi  cvU  >f  as  conveyed  to  the  rising  ijene^ 
ration  by  the  enchanting  works  of  fietion>  it  was  his  wish  to  conveof 
truth  and  godliness  through  that  medium." 

His  attejnpt  is  praiseworthy,  and  will  be  no  doubt  attended  with 
useful  eflfects. 

Mr.  Neville,  the  careful  father  of  the  accomplished,  amiable^  and 
-what  is  rarely  associated  with  superior  acquirements  or  beauty,  the 
pious  Eusebia,  was  of  opinion  "  that  the  nunds  of  youth  uncultivated, 
may  be  compared  to  lands  neglected  by  the  husbandman,  which  re- 
ceive all  the  seeds  scattered  at  random  by  the  winds,"  and  spared  no 
pains  to  enrich  the  minds  of  his  children  with  useful  learning,  and  to 
render  them  orthodox  m  religion.  But  Eusebia,  meek,  modest,  and 
learned,  inheriting  a  little  of  the  perverse  or  curious  spirit  of  her  gi*eat- 
grandmother»  m  despite  of  the  admonitions  of  her  parent,  and  her  tu- 
tor Father  Albino,  strays  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  for  a  long  time 
wanders  about  like  a  lost  sheep,  and  contuiues  to  interest  us  to  tlie  end 
of  the  history,  when  she  is  unexpectedly  married  to  Mr.  Clifford,  whom 
she  had  happily  contributed  to  convert  from  Infidelity  to  a  genuine  be- 
lief and  exemplary  practice  of  the  injunctions  of  a  Christian  Churchy 

The  matchless  Eusebia,  disputing  with  Mr.  Clifford  and  dsked  by 
him,  "Whom  do  you  call  Christians  ?"  thus  elegantly  replies :  "  those 
who  imbibe  the  docti-ine,  the  precepts,  and  the  example  of  Christ.  Did 
he,  by  any  of  these,  teach  his  followers  to  destroy  or  injure  those  who 
believed  not  ?" 

If  any  there  be,  sufficiently  captious,  or  cold  to  the  precepts  of  tlic 
Gospel,  to  condemn  the  work  without  reading  it,  I  would  answer, 
read  it — "  Who  art  thou  }  O  great  mountain !  Before  Zerubbabel  thou 
shalt  become  a  plain." 
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FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

THE  MONITOR— No.  I. 

Mr.  Oldschool, 

I  REqu£ST  the  favour  of  a  page  or  two  in  each  of  the  numbers  tif 
your  useful  production,  for  hints  and  recommendations,  intended  for 
tiw  public  beoeiit;  that  is,  just  so  long,  as  you  deem  my  lucubratiaos 
liicdy  to  produce  the  end  proposed. 

UNSEATED    LANDS. 

Perhaps  there  is  hardly  any  thing  in  the  political  regulations  of 
America,  that  is  more  disgraceful  than  the  system  that  prevails  in 
some  of  these  States,  respecting  unseated  lands.  It  is  pregnant  with 
ruinous  consequences  to  many  of  the  landholders,  and  opens  scenes  of 
rapacity  and  fraud,  which  loudly  call  for  a  reform.  These  lands  are,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  settlement  of 
them,  by  discouraging  a  tendency  towards  monopoly  of  vast  tracts  of 
lands,  in  the  hands  of  wealthy  indi\iduals,  equal  to  German  and  Italian 
principalities.  The  owners  of  those  lands,  or  a  large  proportion  of 
them  at  least,  reside  at  a  great  distance.  They  are,  generally,  igno- 
rant of  the  amount  of  the  taxes,  and  of  the  place  where  they  are  t* 
be  paid;  and,  even  if  they  know  them,  are  liable  to  neglect  the  pay- 
ment, owing  to  the  pressure  of  business,  and  that  spirit  of  procrastina- 
tion which  holds  almost  universal  empire  over  mankind.  The  lands 
are  in  consequence  of  this  neglect,  sold  for  the  ta^es.  Combinations 
are  formed  by  neighbouring  settlers,  and  under  the  solemn  mockery 
of  the  semblance  of  justice,  tracts  worth  probably  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  are  sold  for  as  many  cents.  This  is- no  ideal  case.  A 
valued  friend  of  mine  has  irretrievably  lost  1000  acres  of  land  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  that  cost  him  2000  dollars,  for  about  three  years  taxes, 
amounting  to  about  20  dollars !  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  greater 
injustice  perpetrated  almost  without  murmur  on  the  part  of  the  suf- 
ferers It  is  no  small  aggravation  of  the  severity  of  the  case,  that 
many  of  the  landholders  have  been  compelled  to  take  these  very  lands 
in  payment  of  just  debts,  long  due  to  them  by  traders  to  the  westward, 
and  which  debts  were  finally  liquidated  by  receiving  the  lands  at  ex- 
travagant prices. 

The  remedy  is  easy  and  simple.  It  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  specu- 
lation. It  has  been  tried,  and  found  efficacious.  New- York,  to  her 
immortal  honour,  has  relieved  herself  from  the  shame  and  disgrace  of 
such  scenes  of  rapine. 

The  unpaid  taxes  on  unseated  lands  form  a  distinct  fund,  whick 
bears  interest  at  fourteen  per  cent  The  interest  is  yearly  added  to  the 
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prmcipaL  To  thU  objectioBa  may  be  mada,  at  it  is  actually  compound 
intepeat.  But  tbe  objection  b  fprounded  wholly  on  inveterate  prejudice* 
for»  as  the  tax  ought,  if  right,  to  be  paid  yearly,  and  as  in  that  case  the 
money  might  be  put  out  to  interest,  which  would  be  so  much  increase 
of  the  capital  of  the  State ;  it  is  but  reasonable  that  tbe  State  should 
not  sufier  by  the  delinquency  of  its  citizens,  nor  would  it  be  just  that 
they  should  benefit  by  that  delinquency. 

The  amount  of  the  taxes  and  interest  fbrms  a  lien  upon  the  lands, 
and  is  an  effectual  bar  against  any  alienation  of  them,  while  it  remains 
unpaid. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  percentage,  and  the  compoui^d  interest, 
the  lands  generally  raise  in  value,  in  a  much  greater  prqiortion  than 
the  increase  of  the  amount  of  the  debt  to  the  State. 

To  the  powerful  State  of  Pennsylvania,  let  me  say  in  the  words  of 
Scripture : 

Ge-^  thou  likewise. 


TURNPIKE    ROADS. 

In  travelling  through  the  State  of  New- York,  last  Spring,  I  ob- 
served several  turnpike  gates  staked  back,  so  as  to  prevent  their  being 
shut  On  inquiring,  I  was  informed  that  there  are  commissioners, 
who  are  directed  by  law  to  inspect  the  turnpike  roads  (I  am  uncertain 
whether  once  or  twice  a  year),  and  if  they  find  them  not  m  proper 
order,  it  is  their  duty  to^take  back  the  gates,  which  is  a  virtual  sus- 
pension of  the  collection  of  toll,  till  they  are  put  into  complete  repair. 
The  reader  need  not  be  informed,  that  the  apprehension  of  this  inter- 
dicticm  induces  the  managers  to  industry,  and  watchfulness;  and 
when  it  has  taken  place,  that  great  exertions  are  made  to  remove  the 
evil.  ^ 

This  regulation,  like  the  former,  is  worthy  of  adoption  in  our 
State. 

SWIMMING. 

Many  valuable  lives  are  yearly  lost  through  ignorance  of  the  very 
simple  art  of  swimming.  And  with  all  the  advantages  we  possess  of 
proximity  to  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware,  there  are  great  numbers  of 
our  young  people,  particularly  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of 
society,  brought  up  in  total  ignorance  of  this  healthful,  and  necessary 
art  Very  many  parents  regard  with  horror  the  idea  of  trusting  their 
children  in  the  river,  '*  till,"  as  the  old  woman  said,  "  they  have  learn- 
ed to  swim."  I  propose  a  smnple  remedy  for  this  difficulty,  which  will 
afibrd  a  decent  man  -or  two,  a  comfortable  living  every  Spring,  Sum- 

VOL.    I.  U    U 
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ner,  and  fall.  Let  a  man  of  this  description  undertake  for  a  mode- 
rate compfensation  to  give  lessons  on  the  art  of  swimming,  to  a  select 
number  of  pupils,  whom  he  will  be  able  to  take  sufficient  care  of,  and 
guard  against  danger.  I  am  egregiously  mistaken  if  there  would  not 
'be  very  bands(Hne  encouragement  for  such  an  undertaking. 


a 


ORIGINAL  POETRY— FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

rHE    SOLDIER   OF   tHE   ALPS, 

In  the,vallies  yet  lingered  the  shadows  of  mght. 
Though  red  on  the  glaciers  the  morning  sun  shone. 

When  our  moss-covered  church-tower  first  broke  on  my  sight. 
As  I  cross'd  the  vast  oak  o'er  the  cataract  thrown. 

For  beyond  that  old  church-tower,  embosomed  in  pines. 
Was  the  spot  which  ccmtained  all  the  bliss  of  my  life. 

Near  yon  grey  granite  rock,  where  the  red  ash  reclmes. 
Stood  the  cottage  where  dwelt  my  loved  children  and  wife. 

Long  smce  did  the  blast  of  the  war-trumpet  cease. 
The  drum  slept  an  silence,  the  colours  were  furled, 

•  Serene  over  France  rose  the  day-star  of  Peace, 

And  the  beams  of  its  splendour  gave  light  to  the  world. 

When  near  to  the  land  of  my  fathers  I  drew, 

*  And  the  dawn-light  her  features  of  grandeur  unveiled. 
As  I  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  her  ice-mountains  blue. 

Our  old  native  Alps  with  what  rapture  I  hailed. 

"  Oh !  soon,  I  exclaimed,  will  those  mountains  be  passed. 
And  soon  shall  1  stop  at  my  own  cottage  door. 

There  my  children's  caresses  will  g^reet  me  at  last^ 
And  the  arms  of  my  wife  will  enfold  me  once  more. 

"  While  the  fulness  of  joy  leaves  me  powerless  to  speak. 
Emotions  which  language  can  never  define,  -^ 

When  her  sweet  tears  of  transport  drop  warm  on  my  cheek, 
And  I  feel  her  fond  heart  beat  once  more  against  mine. 
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=s 
"  Then  my  boy,  when  our  tumults  of  rapture  subside. 

Will  anxiously  ask  how  our  soldiers  have  sped, 
Will  flourish  my  bay'net  with  infantUe  pride. 

And  exultingly  place  my  plumed  cap  <mi  his  head. 

**  Then  my  sweet  girl  will  boast  how  her  chamois  has  grown. 

And  make  him  repeat  all  his  antics  with  glee. 
Then  she'll  haste  to  the  vine  that  she  clanns  as  her  own. 

And  fondly  select  its  ripe  clusters  for  me. 

*•  And  when  round  our  fire  we  assemble  to-night. 
With  what  interest  they'll  list  to  my  tale  of  the  war. 

How  our  shming  arms  gleamed  on  St.  Bernard's  vast  height. 
While  the  clouds  in  white  billows  rolled  under  us  far. 

"  Then  I'll  tell  how  the  legions  of  Austria  we  braved. 

How  we  fought  on  Marengo's  victorious  day, 
Wlien  the  colours  of  conquest  dejectedly  waved 

Where  streamed  the  last  blood  of  the  gallant  DessaixJ* 

Twas  thus  in  fond  fancy  my  bosom  beat  lig^t 
As  I  crossed  the  rude  bridge  where  the  wild  waters  roll, 

When  each  well-known  scene  crowded  fast  on  my  sight. 
And  Hope's  glowing  visions  came  warm  to  my  souL 

Through  the  pine^grove  I  hastened  with  footsteps  of  air. 

Already  my  lov'd  ones  I  felt  in  embrace. 
When  I  came — of  my  cot  not  a  vestige  was  there-— 

But  a  hilloc  of  snow  was  heap'd  high  in  its  place. 

'the  heart-rending  story  too  soon  did  I  hear— 
An  avalanche,  loosed  from  the  near  mountain's  side. 

Our  cottage  o'erwhelmed  in  its  thundering  career. 
And  beneath  it  my  wife  and  my  children  had  died. 

Imogen. 


FOR  THE  POAT  FOLIO. 
^HE    MODBSN  LAURA. 

I've  seen  the  wild  rose  gem  the  field. 
In  all  the  pnde  of  vernal  bloom ; 

Its  tints  to  Laura's  blush  must  yield: 
Its  fragrance,  to  her  breath's  t)erfumc. 
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Around  the  tombs,  irhert  sleep  the  hrave^ 
'  •  IVe  seen  an  Eglantine  display 
Her  lucid  folds,  and  gently  lave, 
Wldi  virgte  dews,  the  hallowed  day. 

But  purer  is  the  tear,  which  gleams 
In  Laura's  blue  and  brilliant  eye ; 

And  richer  is  the  flush,  which  beams 
From  lips,  which,  with  the  ruby  vie. 

Had  Laura's  fii;nile,  of  radiant  power. 

Her  fhink  and  fascinating  air. 
Illumed  the  famed  Italian  bower 

When  Genius  shone  resplendent  these  ; 

No  Bard  would  then  for  wedded  charms 
Have  cherished  an  imhaUowed  flame ; 

But  chaster  fires,  more  sweet  alarms. 
Her  beauty,  wit,  and  worth  would  claim* 

That  spdl  of  innocence  and  truth. 
The  magic  which  her  glance  displays. 

Thus  blended  with  the  glow  of  youth. 
Had,  then,  embellished  Pstb abch's  laySi 

E. 


rOE    THE   rOET    FOLIO. 

Mr*  OLDscnooL) 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Downman's  poem,  entitled  ivFAVcr^  the  bene- 
fits of  inoculaticm  for  small-pox  are  described,  and  a  eulogium  deliver«l 
on  Mrs.  Montague  for  the  share  she  had  in  the  introductioD  of  that 
practice  into  Great  Britain.  By  some  slight  omissions,  additions,  and 
alterations,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  passages  alluded  to,  apply,  with 
greater  truth  and  effect,  to  Vaccination  and  its  promoter.  Dr.  Jenner. 
The  result  of  the  attempt  is  now  presented  to  the  Editor  of  The  Port 
Folio,  with  aU  due  deference,  by 

A  Subscriber. 

*      I 

AS^RESS  9^  A   MOrSES* 

To  happy  mansions,  objects  of  delight 
And  joyful  prospects  turn,  to  where  thy  child, 
By  Vaccuiation  mild,  hath  overcome 
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The  plague  variolous!*  as  Hercules 

The  spotted  snakes  defeating,  transport  fiush'd 

Alcmena's  Rowing  cheek,  so  over  thine 

I  see  the  kindled  radiance.  Whether  bom 

In  Ethic^ic  wilds,  or  mid  the  sands  4 

Of  parch'd  Arabia,  or  where  spread  the  shore*         ^ 

Girding  the  Cas'pian ;  from  his  natal  place 

Pursuing  Mahomet's  wide  wasting  arms 

The  monster*  rush'd  on  Europe,  pale  Dismay, 

Horror,  and  Death  rapacious  in  his  train. 

For  many  a  century  without  control 

When  raged  his  fury,  by  pernicious  skies 

Aroused  or  propagated  far  and  wide 

By  fell  Contagion  he  destroyed  mankind. 

The  cities  groaned  y  the  matron  o*er  her  babe 

In  unavailing  trance  of  anguish  hung. 

The  lover  offer'd  up  his  fruitless  vows. 

And  wearied  heaven,  importunately  fond. 

To  save  the  beauty  which  his  soul  ador'd. 

The  babe,  the  mother's  self  became  his  prey ; 

The  youth  and  virgin  sunk  into  the  tomb. 

If  life  were  granted,  beauty  was  efiEaced ; 

Each  decent  feature  tumid  and  enlarg'd, 

Roughen'd  or  dented  with  unseemly  scars. 

Med'cine  was  whelm'd  with  shame,  the  Roman  page 
Was  silent,  nor  the  Grecian  could  afford 
An  antidote  for  evils  Grecia's  sons 
Had  ne'er  imagined.    Rhazes  wrote  in  vain; 
And  even  Sydenham's  efforts  had  their  bounds. 
For  the  cold  lymph  with  prejudice  was  shunn'd; 
And  Sydenham,  though  he  oft  by  freer  air 
Tam'd  the  devouring  heat,  and  shook  the  throne 
Of  learned  ignorance,  declaring  war 
Against  its  regimen,  adverse  to  life,  ' 

And  compounds  teeming  with  destructive  fire, 
Alexipharmic  poisons ;  could  not  change 
The  rank  malignant  nature  of  the  pest : 
Which  still,  when  favouring  constitutions  reign'd 
And  m  peculiar  habits,  all  his  art 
Baffled  invincible ;  hi^  art,  beyond 
All  mortals  else  and  only  not  divine. 

*  Small-P«x. 
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Inoculation  next  by  Montagu 

Cherish 'd  and  mtroduced,  appeared  to  quell 

The  spotted  plague  ;  but  later  times  hayc  profv'd. 

That,  spreading  far  and  wide  coatagioi  dire 

It  aggravated  what  it  seena'd  to  check. 

And  added  fuel  to  the  raging  fiamcf 

The  triumph  was  reserved  for  Jenner's  hands: 
Thine  was  the  deed,  illustrious  friend  of  man  ! 
What  Physic  ne'er  conjectur'd,  what  described 
Seem'd  to  Philosophy  an  idle  tale. 
Or  curious  only.  He  by  patriot  love 
Inspired,  his  country  rising  on  his  view, 
Prov'd  as  a  truth,  and  prov'd  it  on  her  sons. 

Yet  this  is  he  whom  En\y's  poison'd  lines 
Hath  dar'd  to  censure,  (flowing  through  the  quills 
Of  false  obseners.)^:    He  hath  been  the  cause 
Of  heart-felt  joy  to  thousands,  thousands  live, 
And  still  shall  live  through  him.    Their  labours  please 
None  but  the  sceptic  or  the  darkling  crew 
Whom  neither  Science  nor  Hygeia  owns ; 
While  he,  the  sage  w^ith  generous  aim  unlocked 
The  springs  of  Satisfaction  and  Delight, 
And  with  perennial  comfort  bless'd  the  world. 

Let  me  then  urge  this  duty ;  nor  to  fear 
Or  Superstition  yielding,  let  thy  child 
Encounter  in  his  hideous  shape  the  fiend,§ 
And  brave  his  violence.    For  whither,  say. 
To  what  sequestered  haunt  canst  thou  retreat 
Where  he  will  not  pursue  ?    How  vain  thy  flight  I 
How  sure  ihy  victory,  if  as  Art  directs 
And  wise  Experience,  thou  anticipate!! 


t  Dr.  Heberden  has  proved  that  the  number  of  deaths  from  Sroall^ 
Pox,  in  Gi'eat-Britain,  has  increased  since  the  introduction  of  inocuia- 
Hon,  as  it  necessarily  tends  to  spread  the  contagion. 

X  Drs.  Rowley  and  Mosely,  of  London,  have  written  against  vacci- 
nation with  all  the  asperity  of  prejudice,  and  have  treated  Dr.  Jenncr 
with  the  greatest  illiberality.  They  have  been  to  Jenner  what  Zoilus 
was  to  Homer. 

§  Small-Pox. 

II  It  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  ingenious  and  experienced 
physicians,  that  the  Cow-Pox  is  a  milder  species  of  Small-Pox,  and  by 
proper  attention  may  be  preserved  and  perpetuated  in  this  mild  and 
effectual  state. 

Jam  nova  progenies  cmio  dimittitur  alto.  Vim. 
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His  threaten 'd  blow !    So  when  the  Patriarch's  arm 

Was  stretched  to  wound  his  son,  an  angel  came. 

And  sav'd  the  victim  from  impending  death. 

Gentle  and  harmless  we  may  call  the  power 

Of  genuine  Vaccination^  which  regards 

Nor  times,  nor  seasons,  nor  disturbs  the  child 

If  to  dentition's  wonted  state  arriv'd; 

Though  then  the  lab'ring  frame  can  ill  endure 

Variolous  infection,  whose  success 

Demands  a  nice  selection  of  the  time 

Propitious  to  its  pow'r,  lest  spasms  dire 

By  the  contagious  vapour  rais'd,  invade  n  • 

Sudden  the  precincts  warm  of  light  and  life. 

This^  too  the  cold  of  winter  bids  us  shun. 

Potent  the  vessels  to  contract,  increase 

Their  tonic  force,  and  in  the  system  stir 

Fierce  inflammation.    And  the  summer  heat; 

By  which  all  putrid  ferments  are  snbKm'd, 

And  render'cj  doubly  fatal.    These  extremes 

Avoided,  in  the  temperate  months  alone 

Eiach  prudent  matron  ventur'd  to  resolve 

To  obey  the  calls  of  duty  and  of  love. 

But  Vaccination  no  restraints  like  these 
Will  own,  and  bounteous  as  the  light 
Of  heaven,  with  freedom  spreads  its  blessings  pure 
To  every  season  and  each  age  alike. 

Need  we  in  this  our  era  when  mature 
And  vigorous  Reason  prospers,  groundless  fears 
Oppose  by  arguments?    The  groundless  fears 
Of  doubt  or  superstition  f    In  thy  mind 
Nor  terror  should,  nor  can  with  justice  dwelL 
But  lest  as  naturally  seen,  by  art 
Unmodified,  uncheck'd  the  stem  disease 
Should  thy  young  charge  assault.    If  he  escape 
His  lot  is  fortunate.    Assaulted  thus. 
Oft  from  a  hundred  only,  many  die ; 
From  many  hundred  thousands  scarcely  one 
If  rightly  vaccmated.    Nor  believe 
Kind  Providence  unfriendly  to  the  deed. 

If  Variolous  inoculation.  w 
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I  I       I    II  I  II  I  I  II 

From  ProvideBce  flows  reason  to  mankiDd ; 
And  reason  teaches  us  to  fly  from  ill. 
And  covet  good.    Th'  invention,  the  success, 
Is  the  true  warrant  of  approving  heaven. 
Who  would  not  rather  cross  a  shallow  truth 
When  first  the  rising  tide  begins,  than  wait 
Heram'd  in  a  nook  till  with  impetuous  force 
It  sweeps  him  from  his  station  ^    Who  refuse 
By  Franklin's  pointed  rod  to  draw  the  stream 
Of  lightning  on  their  roo£^  because  the  cloud. 
Might  harmless  pass  above  ^  thus  safe  convey 'd 
In  unterrific  silence  to  the  ground. 
For  Jenner  then  again  the  verse  prepare 
And  bring  th'  harmonious  strain !  why  through  the  realms 
Of  Europe  are  not  votive  statues  placed 
Honouring  their  benefactor  ^  From  the  Straits 
Of  Gades,  south,  to  where  the  towers  ascend 
Of  ftim'd  Petropolis  ?  Or  crossing  wide 
Th'  Atlantic  foam,  why  in  the  new-found  world 
That  more  to  him  than  its  discoverer  owes; 
Or  mid  the  varied  tribes  of  Asia's  sons. 
Appears  no  structure  sacred  to  his  praise  ? 
Yet  shall  Imagination  rear  the  dome 
And  fix  th*  expressive  marble.  Hither  come. 
Ye  nymphs  and  swains  with  flowery  garlands  deck'd 
Your  polish'd  foreheads ;  grateful  hither  come 
Ye  guardian  genii !  hither,  glowing  Love, 
And  spoUess  Beauty !  Youth,  with  radiant  eyes. 
And  blooming  Health !  while  underneath  the  beech. 
Or  oak,  which  waves  its  consecrated  shade. 
Humanity  and  Wisdom  smiling  view 
The  festive  throng,  mid  whom  the  Graces  play. 
And  quitting  their  proud  bowers  and  lofty  hill, 
The  Muses  utter  notes  divinely  sweet, 
Such  as  of  yore  they  sang,  when  Gratitude 
Tun'd  to  the  friends  and  patrons  of  mankind 
The  genuine  lyre,  ennobled  by  its  theme. 
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FOR   THB    PORT    FOLIO. 

Olove!  sweet  pain!  tormenting  pleasure ! 

O,  anguish !  pleasing  beyond  measure ! 

Dipp*d  in  Nectar  is  thy  dart. 

It  wounds,  but  sweet,  O !  sweet  the  smart 

I  saw,  to  guard  Cecilia's  eye, 

Cupid  with  threatening  arrows  by, 

I  saw  his  bow  of  silver  bent, 

My  rapturous  gazes  to  resent ; 

A  while  my  gazes  I  restrain. 

But  O !  could  not  but  loc^  again, 

Tho'  by  his  threatening  arrows  slain? 

I  saw  his  chains,  prepared  to  bind 

My  wounded  heart ;  yet  had  no  mind 

Him  to  oppose ;  but  gaz'd  and  sigh'd. 

While  he  his  silken  fetters  tied ! 

If  I  but  will  to  break  his  clmin, 

In  spite  of  him,  I'm  free  again. 

But  O !  I  know  not  why  of  late, 

I  willing  wear  the  chains  I  hate! 

I  love,  yet  curse  love's  tyranny; 

I  slavery  choose,  yet  would  be  free ; 

I  weep  my  fate,  and  yet,  how  strange. 

Would  not  with  kings  my  fate  exchange ! 

I  blame,  yet  woo;  lament,  tho*  pleas'd. 

Am  sooth'd  by  Hope ;  with  doubtings  teas'd 

O !  sweetly  miserable  state ! 
Give  me,  kind  Heaven,  the  maniac's  fate; 
That  my  oblivious,  wilder'd  brain. 
May  fancy  bliss,  and  feel  not  pam ! 

J.  H. 


MORTUARY. 


On  the  13th  Inst  departed  this  life  Miss  Hettt  Phillips,  in  the 
46th  year  of  her  age. 

The  merits  of  this  lady  were  not  of  a  kind  to  force  themselves  upon 
the  gaze  ^  the  world ;  for  though  she  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  milder  vhtues  of  tjie  human  heart,  yet  they  ifj^  veiled  by  such 

Vol,  I*  •  X  X 
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modesty  and  diffidence,  that  a  cursory  observer,  though  acquainted 
"with  her  for  years,  might  have  been  ignorant  of  her  worth.  Her  deport- 
ment was  mild,  but  dignified ;  for  she  knew  too  well  the  respect  due 
to  herself,  ever  to  condescend  to  any  thing  that  would  derogate  from 
it  She  never  wished  to  excite  the  notice  of  others,  yet  invariably  re- 
ceived the  attention  and  respect  of  all,  who  were  capable  of  discerning 
the  excellence  of  her  character.  Her  capacity  was  good,  and  her 
sense  of  propriety  acute.  Eew  could  vie  with  her  in  integrity  and 
delicacy  of  feeling.  She  was  truly  thankful  for  the  blessings  bestowed 
upon  her  by  Providence,  and  endeavoured  to  be  resigned  to  its  afflic- 
tive dispensations.  The  death  of  her  brother,  Benjamin  H.  Phillips, 
late  American  Consul,  at  Curracoa,  was  a  severe  trial  of  her  fortitude ; 
for  she  entertained  an  uncommonly  strong  affection  for  him:  yet  she 
bowed  submissively  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  Sensible  that  every  afflic- 
tion was  sent  for  her  good,  she  endeavoured,  as  far  as*  was  in  her 
power,  to  obey  the  will  of  her  Maker,  and  strove  to  obtain  that  know- 
ledge and  faith  which  would  ensure  her  a  place  in  the  Mansions  of  the 
Blessed.  It  was  her  earnest  prayer  to  be  taken  from  this  world  sud- 
denly, and  before  the  decrepitude  of  age  should  render  her  a  burthen 
to  her  friends,  so  great  was  her  fear  of  outliving  her  usefulness;  and 
Heaven  was  not  unmindful  of  her  prayer,  for  the  illness  which  termi- 
nated her  life,  was  but  of  few  minutes  duration.  Though  she  expe- 
rienced that  apprehension  of  death  natural  to  the  human  mind ;  yet 
she  beheld  its  approach  without  terror,  supported  by  the  coavictioD, 
that 

— "  the  dread  path  once  trod. 
Heaven  lifts  its  everlasting  portals  high,. 
And  bids  the  pure  in  lican  behold  their  God.** 

Such  was  the  conduct  through  life  of  this  amiabk  woman,  who  lived 
beloved,  and  died  lamented  by  all  who  knew  her. 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  authoress  of  the  poetical  article,  addressed  "  to  the  modem 
Laiira,*'  in  this  number,  and  signed  E.  which,  we  have  reason  to 
think,  was  written  at  New- York,  is  thanked  for  a  performance  of  so 
fnncli  genius,  taste,  and  sensibility.  We  shall  be  always  pleased  to 
receive  fioetica^criormniices  of  such  a  character;  but  as  we  under* 
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stand  that  when  she  invokes  the  Moral  Muse  in  firo^Cy  she  is  listen- 
ed to  with  a  veiy  favourable  eai%  we  indulge  the  hope  that  she  will 
&rBifih  us  with  a  seiies  of  speculations  upon  tliose  topics  of  letters  and 
life,  which  the  s;efiius  of  an  accomplished  woman  is  best  calculated 
to  dkcuss. 

The  pathetic  **  Lamentation  of  an  unfortimate  Mother  over  the 
Tomb  of  her  Son,**  is  a  memorable  proof  of  the  ardour  <rf  maternal 
affection,  and  of  the  vigour  of  a  powerful  mind,  even  when  oppressed 
by  the  weight  of  tremendous  calamity.  We  remember  the  object  of 
her  tenderness,  a  beautiful  and  interesting  boy ;  and  we  believe  that 
he  ripened  into  a  most  accomplished  man.  In  breaking  the  ligAments 
cjf  this  loathsome  life,  he  has  made  his  escape  from  its  various  thral- 
doms. He  is  now  manumitted  from  its  miseries.  He  is  now  a  citizen 
of  no  mean  city.  Let  us  cherish  the  hope  that  among  glorified  spirits 
he  is  eternally  enrolled,  and 

On  flowers  reposed  and  with  fresh  garlands  crown'd' 

Quaffs  immortality  and  joy. 

A  well  written  article,  even  upon  topics  repugnant  to  ou^  feelings, 
and  prejudices,  should  nevertheless  be  sometimes  admitted  by  a  liberal 
man  into  a  liberal  miscellany,  whose  object  is  to  please  the  greater 
number.  In  The  Port  Folio  for  March,  we  inserted  a  Biogi-aphy  of  the 
late  celebrated  Charles  Fox,  tliough  we  do  not  profess  to  be  one  of 
his  partizans.  Still  we  have  never  been  blind  to  the  brilliancy  of  his 
genius,  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  or  the  versatility  of  his  talents. 
He,  whom  Burke,  at  a  period  of  opposition  and  enmity,  whom  Gib- 
bon, whom  even  Pitt  extolled,  must  have  been  no  vulgar  mortal. 
As  a  gentleman,  as  a  scholar,  as  a  companion,  as  a  friend — ^he  was 
unquestionably  entitled  to  all  the  praise  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
elegant  Biographer,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  having  confined  him- 
self to  the  delineation  of  the  moral,  social,  and  literary  qualities  of 
Mr.  Fox,  we  felt  nb  hesitation  to  admit  an  elegant  article,  which,  in 
our  deliberate  opinion,  contains  nothing  more  than  a  just  tribute. 

The  Analysis  of  Antony's  Speech  is  subtle,  ingenious,  and  eloquent 
The  critics  may 'Siffer,  respecting  our  friend's  hypothesis,  but  not>ne 
may  doubt  of  its  plausibility,  or  of  the  strength,  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported. We  think  our  valuable  correspondent  has  a  peculiar  talent 
for  those  delightful  investigations,  so  dear  to  the  lovers  of  polite  litera- 
ture, and  we  urge  him  to  be  as  lavish  of  this  sort  of  criticism,  as  the 
multiplied  avocations  of  a  noble  profession  will  allow  to  one,  who  is  en- 
dowed with  the  happy  privilege  of  speaking,  as  well  as  of  writing  well. 
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The  gentleman,  whose  appropriate  ngnatare  is  R.  H.  R.  and  wh« 
delineates  with  ao  much  accuracy  and  beauty  those  sylvan  scenet, 
which  inspire  all  his  rural  enthusiasm,  we  fervently  hope  will  remenh 
ber  Uiat  he  is  a  Poet^  as  iirell  as  a  Painter.  In  many  of  the  earlier  vo- 
lunoes  of  The  Port  Folio,  his  compodtions  in  verse,  whether  of  a  pen- 
sive or  a  gay  complexion,  were  very  favourably  received,  not  only  by 
the  partiality  of  frieadship,  but  by  the  scrutinizmg  severity  of  the 
atranger.  Amid  the  cares  of  an  occupation,  which  permits  him  to 
take  a  wide  survey  of  Nature,  let  him  sketch  her  more  delicate,  aa 
well  as  her  robuster  features;  and  while  many  judiciously  consult  him, 
as  an  accomplished  man  of  business,  let  the  few,  sometimes,  have  an 
opportunity  to  hearken  to  him,  as  the  poet  of  the  groves.  Whenever 
this  gentleman  finds  leisure,  or  inclination  to  task  the  powers  of  his 
fancy,  he  is  sure  to  have  a  favorable  verdict  from  all  the  judges  in 
the  court  of  criticism.  We  know  him  to  be  so  perfectly  well  read  in 
the  Latin  and  Italian  poets,  particularly  those  of  a  descriptive,  an 
amatory,  or  an  epigrammatic  character,  that  if  he  will  not,  habitual* 
ly,  translate  from  them  himself,  none  is  better  qualified  to  indicate 
them  to  the  attention  of  other  amateurs. 

The  reviewer  of  Ashe*s  fictitious  Travels  in  America,  has  ably 
vindicated  an  injured  and  defamed  country,  and  fully  exposed  all  the 
absurdities  of  a  deliberate  romancer.  Must  we  look  in  vain  for  some 
enlightened,  scientific,  andxandid  foreigner,  whose  tour  through  our 
territories  will  render  us  common  justice  ?  The  habit  of  grossly  mis- 
representing the  manners,  genius,  and  face  of  our  country,  contributes 
most  perniciously  to  the  strengthening  of  those  prejudices,  which 
time,  as  well  as  good  policy,  ought  long  since  to  have  destroyed. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Thomas  Ashe,  the  last  tradncer  of  the  United 
S^tes,  he  comes  forward  in  the  imposing  guise  of  a  gentleman,  who 
is  therefore  supposed  to  be  governed  by  all  the  laws  of  Honour,  Ur- 
banity, and  Ti;uth.  But  when,  in  one  sweeping  clause,  he  denies  to 
the  Eastern  States  both  manners  and  morals ;  when  he  first  freezes 
New  England  with  his  polar  ice,  and  then  broils  her  amid  all  the  fer- 
vours of  a  torrid  noon ;  when  he  stoutly  insists  that  she  hates  Great 
Britain  with  vindictiveness ;  when  he  talks  about  the  bigt^ry  of  the 
north,  and  of  the  bandit,ties  of  the  south,  and  swears  lustily  that  vkJd 
cats  are  always  on  the  watch  here  to  devour  men;  with  all  our  re^>ect 
for  the  character  of  an  accomplished  and  manly  Briton,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  think  of  this  wild  wanderer  that  he  has  not  the  most  perfect 
pretensicms  to  so  illustrious  a  character. 
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The  ScRiB  BLER,  whose  unpretending  title  is  by  no  means  descrip- 
tive of  his  powers,  has,  in  a  recent  speculation  upon  the  hackneyed 
topic  of  ridicule,  framed  both  a  novel  and  ingenious  theory,  which  he 
has  supported  with  great  dexterity  of  argument.  Of  the  various  answers 
to  my  lord  Sh  aftsburt's  £unou8  assertion,  scarcely  one  has  escaped 
our  regard;  although  many  of  these  were  from  the  pens  of  the  most, 
learned  Divines  and  subtlest  disputants  in  the  kmgdom,  and  although 
we  had  supposed  the  question  was  long  since  perfectly  settled  against 
his  lordship,  yet  our  correspondent  has  been  by  no  means  engaged  in 
a  work  of  supererogation,  but  has  discussed  a  very  curious  topic,  with 
(he  feelings  of  humanity,  and  the  force  of  reason. 

A  sinister  circumstance,  entirely  foreign  from  our  control,  and 
repugnant  to  our  wishes,  has  precluded  from  this  number  its  usual 
complement  of  plates.  Though  our  prospectus  gives  us  a  latitude  to 
insert  from  one  to  three  engravmgs,  it  shall  be  our  constant  endeavour 
to  be  uniform  in  the  number;  and  we  shall  never  confine  ourselves  to 
one,  unless  compelled  by  some  imtoward  accident.  The  editor  men- 
tions this  in  terms  exfilanatory,  not  apologetical.  The  reign  of  apo- 
logy is  past  The  public  have  now  a  right  to  expect  from  us  a  sedu- 
lous discharge  of  duty.  We  are  conscious  that,  in  the  language  of 
men  of  the  sword,  and  of  gallant  cavaliers,  we  are  on  the  ground. 
In  that  situation,  it  imports  us  rather  to  Jighty  than  to  frtime  excuses. 

A  valued  friend,  who  in  our  first  number  favoured  us,  and  pleased 
the  public,  with  an  interesting  article,  under  the  general  head  of  mis- 
cellany, is  requested  to  persevere  in  his  researches,  with  respect  to  the 
history,  geography,  habits  and  character  of  modem  Spain.  This 
section  of  Europe,  excites,  at  this  epoch,  a  very  high  and  vivid  in- 
terest From  his  knowledge  of  the  language,  from  his  habits  of  read- 
ing, from  his  industry  and  zeal,  we  have  a  perfect  pledge  of  his  abili- 
ty in  this  behalf. 

The  biography  of  the  gallant  Truxtun,  inserted  in  our  first  num- 
ber, we  are  delighted  to  perceive  has  not  only  been  perused,  with  the 
greatest  partiality,  by  the  public,  but,  with  perfect  propriety,  is  con- 
sidered as  the  harbinger  of  a  series  of  the  hves  of  those  illustrious 
men,  who  have  invigorated  the  commerce,  extended  the  fame,  and 
emblazoned  the  flag  of  America.  At  the  commencement  of  our  la- 
bours, this  was  a  favorite  object  of  the  editor ;  and  A^hen  we  had  the 
good  fortune  to  persuade  one  of  our  best  friends  to  undertake  the 
ag^reeable  task  of  recording  the  exploits  of  a  brave  seaman,  who  has 
augmented  the  nautical  glories  of  our  country,  we  were  fully  satisfied 
that  the  execution  of  the  essay  would  be  worthy  of  its  theme.    Nor 
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■was  this  confidence  without  the  broadest  foundatioiH  because  the  gen- 
tleinan,  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  the  elegant  memoir  in  quc»s> 
tbn,  adds  to  his  splendid  literary  talents  the  experience,  the  enthusi- 
asm, and  THE  SPIRIT  OF  A  MARINES.  Like  the  iihifttrioiis  subject 
itf  his  narrative,  he  too  has  fought,  and  conquered  the  pirates  of  the 


We  cannot  neglect  this  opportunity  to  add  that  our  opinion  entirelf 
harmonizes  with  that  of  our  worthy  friend  respcctmg  the  maritime 
merit  of  America.  Our  hardy  seamen  and  their  bold  commanders 
have  nobly  distinguished  themselves  on  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic^ 
and  amid  the  perils  of  the  Mediterranean.  Place  the  American  ia 
any  situation  at  sea,  where  Glory  allures,  or  Danger  menaces,  and, 
in  all  the  cardinal  points  of  gallantry,  enterprize,  perseverance,  and 
skill,  he  proudly  emulates  even  the  lords  of  the  ocean.  Both  History 
an4  Experience  abundantly  confirm  this  assertion;  and  the  editor 
cannot  resist  the  liberal  impulse,  which  urges  him  to  declare,  that, 
enjoying  the  privilege  of  an  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  officers 
of  the  American  nav\',  he  has  constant  reason  to  admire  their  un- 
daunted spirit  and  their  courteous  demeanour ;  and  to  remark,  with 
the  greatest  complacency,  that  they  display  not  one  particle  of  the 
mere  seaman's  roughness,  but  the  manners,  principles,  and  senti- 
ments of  gentlemen. 

We  understand  that  the  biography  of  Commodore  Preble, 
another  renowned  name  in  our  maritime  annals,  is  in  a  state  of  great 
forwardness.  This  interesting  memoir  of  a  great  and  good  num  is 
supported  by  the  most  authentic  authorities,  and  the  biographer,  wc 
have  a  right  to  aver,  is  a  gentleman,  whose  liberal  mind  and  cultivated 
talents  will  enable  him  to  furnish  an  aflfectionate,  as  well  as  an  elegaal 
tribute  to  departed  worth. 

The  biography  of  the  benevolent  Penn,  that  illustrious  Friend^  t» 
whom  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  are  indebted  for  much  of  their 
renown,  is  honorable  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  author.  There  is, 
somewhere,  a  folio  life  of  the  gpxat  proprietary,  but  it  is  an  extreme^ 
tame,  tiresome,  and  heavy  performance.  Our  correspondent  has  ve- 
17'  neatly  and  succinctly  exhibited  the  principal  points  in  Mr.  Penn's 
character,  and  has  spoken  more  to  the  purpose  in  a  page,  than  his 
predecessor  in  a  ^  olume.  The  verbal  alteration,  suggested  by  Mr.  S 
came  too  late  for  insertion.^  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  frequently  from 
this  gentleman,  and  hope  that  he  will  often  employ  his  pen  upon  topics 
connected,  either  with  the  liberal  arts,  or  polite  literature. 
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•'  Evening  at  Occoquan**  exhibits  a  picturesque  scene  in  Virginia. 
This,  with  its  companion  piece,  has  appeared  before  in  most  of  oat 
loamkls,  but  as  the  author  has  had  leisure  to  revise  his  verses,  he  has 
•cnt  us  a  corrected  copy,  in  which  we  discover  many  judicious  altera*- 
tions.  The  polite  reader  will  instantly  perceive  that  it  is  a  prettf 
<Hose  imitation,  but  without  servility,  of  one  ^  the  most  beautifid 
poems  in  the  works  of  Cunningham.  The  model  is  certainly  a  fam 
Hfmy  and  our  imitator  has  not  disgraced  it  by  his  copy;  hut,  although 
lie  professes  in  this  neno  edition  of  his  ballad  tq  be  scrupulously  c^^ 
recty  it  is  upon  this  very  ground  we  are  prepared  to  meet  and  figjbt 
luni«    la  his  -closing  stanza,  he  says. 

Here  no  negro  tills  the  ground. 

Trembling,  weeping  woful,  wan; 
Liberty  is  ever  found 

On  the  banks  of  Occoquan. 

Here  is  what  some  one  calls  a  risible  blunder.  Although  natural  his- 
tory has  informed  us  that  among  her  prodigies  there  is  a  sort  of  ano- 
malous Aft'ican,  called  jilbinoty  y«t  thkis  not  the  species  of  slave, 
-which  our  poet  is  describing.  When  he  applies,  therefore,  the  epi- 
thet wow,  or  pale,  to  tHe  sable  subject  of  his  song,  we  are  irresistibly 
led  to  think  of  that  curious  creature  a  tuhite  ne^roy  or  a  white  black- 
birdy  and  class  this  non-descript  Cxsar  or  Pompey  with  the  fabulous 
fowl  in  Juvenal: 

Rara  avis  in  terns,  kigroque  simillima  cygno. 

With  respect  to  another  point,  we  must  wrangle  with  the  poet  His 
rhymes  are  not  always  uniform  and  exact.  From  the  era  of  Pope 
and  Swift,  great  care  has  been  employed  in  the  mechanical  con- 
struction oi  verse,  by  all  who  a^ire  to  the  naihe  of  poets.  At  the 
present  period  in  particular,  when  the  national  ear  is  attuned  to  the 
nicest  sense  of  harmony  by  all  the  great  masters  of  song,  the  English 
reviewers,  those  severe  and  vigilant  guardians  of  the  Public  Taste, 
will  not  suffer  a  careless  couplet  to  escape  castigation.  ^or,  agreeably 
to  their  logical  and  invincible  argument,  he,  who  egregiously  fails  in 
Ae  grosser  and  mere  mechanical  portion  of  his  work,  will  scarcely 
rise  above  mediocrity  in  the  more  refined  and  the  spiritual.  He  who 
blunders  in  making  his  bow,  shall  not  be  admitted  into  the  drawing- 
room.  He,  who  carelessly  stumbles  in  the  porch,  must  be  interdicted 
from  the  area  of  the  temple. 

On  these  correct  arid  irrefragable  principles,  we  are  sorry  to  per- 
ceive a  poet  of  our  author's  powers,  a  man  conversant  with  the 
politest  authors,  and  whose  ear  is  by  no  means  dull  of  hearing,  assuming 
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the  liberty,  shall  we  say  the  licence  ?  to  change  the  orthography  of  a 
leading  word  in  order  to  suit  his  rhyming  convenience.  He  talks  some- 
times of  Occoqufln  and  then  of  Occoquon,  and  thus  very  ingeniously, 
by  the  help  either  of  A,  or  O,  according  as  the  exigency  demanded, 
he  props  up  a  brace  of  his  stanzas.  Of  Indian  orthography  we  are 
not  remarkably  curious,  and  for  aboriginal  names  it  is  notorious  that 
we  "cherish  no  very  ardent  passion.  The  uncouth  sound  <^  Occoquaa 
excites  no  image  in  our  mind  but  that  of  contempt,  and  disgust  But 
ijHien  a  public  writer  chooses  to  celebrate  an  Indian  hamlet,  he  ought 
to  conform  exactly  to  all  the  forms  and  ordinances  of  the  critical  high 
church.  He  may  not  regulate  his  verse  as  Indolence  or  Caprice  in- 
spires, but  he  must  punctually  obey  the  laws  of  Compositian ;  above 
all,  he  must  not  halt  in  his  election  of  rhymes.  He  must  be  lecided- 
ly  right  and  correct.    He  must  either  shut  the  door,  or  leave  it  opou 


EPJCMJM, — rHB  AUTHOR  AND  CBItiC. 

**  Vile  critic  !**  exclaimed  a  pocar  author  in  pique, 
"  In  reviewing  my  work,  why  abuse  it  ? 

You've  injured  my  feme  by  your  cursed  critique. 
For  nobody  now  ¥fill  peruse  it" 

Quoth  the  critic,  '*  I  'm  glad  to  hear  that,  for  my  aim 
Was  to  save,  not  destroy,  reputation: 

And  I  could  not  more  certainly  ruin  your  fiame 
Than  by  giving  your  wmk  circulaUon.'* 


The  Price  of  The  Port  Folio  it  Six  DoUart  per  annum. 

PRINTED  FOR  BRADFORD  AND  INSKEEF,  MO.  4,  SOUTH    THIRD- 
STREET,  RT  SMITH  AND  MAXWELL. 
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Various ;— that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change, 
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FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

THE  COLUMBIAN  SPINSTER. 

The  eBCouragemeiit  given  in  Ais  country  to  ingenioos  adventu- 
vtei,  and  the  facility  with  which  a  patent  may  be  obtained,  has  prodiH 
oed  many  useful  discoveries  in  the  arts,  particularly  in  mechanics.* 

Many  of  these  improvements  are  the  inventions  of  illiterate  charac^ 
t«rs,  to  whcaa  the  science  of  mechanics,  and  die  theory  of  the  mecha^- 
weal  powers  are  almost  wholly  unknown ;  they  are  generally  the  result 
«f  an  ard^at  mind,  bent  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  particular  objec% 
gMlttl  by  necessity,  or  allured  by  the  prospect  of  immediate  wealth, 
a  prQ8pei:e  often  illusive,  but  not  unfrequently  realized:  it  is  to  such  a 
character,  to  the  halfpenny  barber,  Arkwright,t  that  Grea£  Britain 
owes  much  of  her  wealth  and  power;  and  to  this  same  barber  are  the 
United  States  indebted  for  the  culture  of  one  of  its  most  considerable 
tourcea  of  weahh,  and  many  a  southern  planter  for  his  gilded  carri* 
9%B  and  splendid  equipage. 


•  A  judicious  selection  and  description  of  the  improvements  in  the 
labour-saving  machinery  deposited  at  the  seat  of  government  might  be 
attended  with  the  happiest  results  to  the  community.  At  present  they 
are  buried  in  a  mass  of  crudities  and  trash,  of  little  advantage  to  the 
hiventors  or  the  public. 

t  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  who,  by  his  mechanical  inventions  for 
carduig  and  spinning  cotton,  i-aised  himself  from  the  humble  station  of 
a  country  barber  to  an  immense  fortune,  and  an  honorary  title,^ 
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Of  this  stamp  is  the  character,  of  Mr.  John  M'Bride,  of  the  Stotc  of 
Tenoess^y  to  >¥hoin  we  are  indebted  for  the  hivention  of  a  machme  foi^ 
l^umingtCardingy  and  spinning  cotton,  at  one  continued  operation,  which 
he  h^,  with  much  propriety,  denominated  the  Columbian  Sfiijister;  tL 
machioe  which  promises  to  be  extensively  useful  in  the  Umted  States, 
particul^ly  in  those  southern  parts  where  cotton  is  raised,  and  wherd 
the  whole  application  of  the  machiner}'  may  be  obtained. 

This  machine,  which  is  an  ingenious  combination  of  known  princi-^ 
pies,  consists  of  an  oblong  frame,  supporting  the  various  parts,  at  cmc' 
end  of  which  is  a  box  or  trough  into  which  the  cotton  is  thrown,  the 
back  of  which  box  is  lined  with  brass,  having  long  perpendicular  aper- 
tures, corresponding  to  the  number  of  circular  saws  ranged  at  equal 
distances  on  the  axis  of  the  water  or  hand  wheel ;  parallel  to  these  cir-* 
cular  saws  arc  laid  a  cylinder  of  brushes  and  two  cylinders  covered 
with  wire  teeth,  the  first,  of  less  diameter  than  the  cards,  sweeps  the 
cotton  as  it  is  disengaged  from  the  seeds,  (which  latter  fall  through  a 
narrow  cpening  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  into  a  receptacle  or  shallow 
box  prepared  to  receive  them,)  and  distributes  it  on  the  first  of  the  car- 
ding cylinders,  the  wire  teeth  on  which  are  placed  in  rows  round  the 
cylinder^  whereas  on  the  other  they  run  lengthwise;  these  two  lar^e 
carding  cylinders  fevolve  slowly;  a  light  frame,  working  by  a  crank 
and  connecting-piece,  carries  a  comb,  which»  by  an  occasional  ra{Nd 
stroke,  sweeps  the  cotton  to  a  row  of  small  hoUow  cones  or  fiuuiels, 
through  which  it  is  drawn  by  several  metallic  fluted  rolle]:s,  the  pres- 
sure of  which  IS  regulated  by  levers,  to  the  cme  end  of  which  a^re  attach- 
%^  spiral  springs,  and  spun  on  stationary  spools*  having  cylindrical  ci>» 
vers  or  flyers  attached  to  the  whirls,  and  which  are  placed  in  a  paral- 
lel and  horizontal  position  over  each  other.  To  a  frame,  at  cne  end  of 
which  the  spools  are  affixed,  is  placed  a  rocker  or  regulator,  havhq^  a 
tooth  moving  in  a  spiral  groove  on  the  axis  of  a  hand  wheel,  which,,  bf 
drawing  out  by  degrees  the  spools,  causes  the  yam  to  be  disti^Smtfld 
equally  on  them ;  when  completely  covered  and  drawn  out,  tl^  are 
taken  away  and  replaced  by  others,  the  regulator  is  then  ra^sod,  and 
the  frame  with  the*8{>ools  brought  kgain  into  their  covers. 

Tlie  motion  of  tlie  various  parts  is  produced  by  bands  passing  in 
different  directions  over  the  wheels,  or  the  axes  of  the  cylinders  and 
rollers,  and  Suitable  weights  and  ptillies  give  to  these  bands  a  prefer 
tcntion. 

Tliough  this  beautifiil  and  delicate  material  is  capable  of  beu^ 
wrought  to  an  almost  inconceivable  degree  of  fineness,t  yet  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  finer  kind  of  cotton  goad  will  be  manufactured  in 
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this  countiy  for  many  years  to  come.  The  yarn  spun  by  this  machine 
is  equal  to  that  spun  by  tl;e  mule  or  jenny.  Though  apparently  compli- 
cated, it  IS  less  so  than  may  be  imagined,  considering  its  various  opera- 
tions, from  receiving  the  cotton  with  the  seed,  and  delivering  i£>in  the 
spool;  it  is,  moreover,  of  permanent  construction,  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  repair,  the  principal  moving  parts  beuig  made  of  cast  steel.  No  par- 
ticular skill  is  requisite  in  the  management  of  ft,  and  the  size  of  the 
^read  may  be  varied  from  ten  hundred  to  three.  It  occupies  little 
apace,  and  may  be  constructed  on  a  small  scale>  suitable  fbr  the'use 
cf  a  fomily,  or  the  proportions  may  be  enlarged,  and  the  number  of 
spindles  varied  at  pleasure. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  is  rapidly  receiving  the  attention  it  me- 
rits; the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  in  particular,  has  found  in  it  a  new  source 
^f  industry  and  wealth ;  during  the  last  year  30,000  spindles  have  been 
at  work  in  that  state,  which,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  have  produced 
manufactured  goods  to  the  annual  value  of  two  millions  of  dollars. 

C* 

XSFERENCES   fO    tttE   DRAWllfC. 

A  A  The  frame  of  the  machine. 
BB  Thp  cfrcular  saws  which  pick  and  clean  tiie  cotton^ 

C  The  cylinder  of  brushes,  which  takes  efftheoMon'fttmi  the  saws. 
CD  The  cards. 

E  The  wheel  vhich  puts  the  whd«;  in  motion; 

T  The  whirl  band  cylinder. 
dd  Pnllics  and  weights, 
"ce  Rollers. 
f  f  f  Band.  * 
'   g  Band  wheef,  wWch  turns  the  inverted  conIC  screw 

J  The  rocker  or  regulator. 
'*"  K  The  vessel  whkh  receives  the  seed. 
'  coo  The  whirls. 

mm  The  flyers  or  cytiudrica?  covers, 
'  rfr  The  spools. 

L  The  box  into  which  the  uncleaned  cotton  is  thrown. 


^  ^  M.  BameviUa«  at  Paris,  by  successix^  improvements  m  the  con- 
struction of  machinery  for  spinning  cotton,  has  been  enabled  to  pro- 
duce from  a  single  pound  of  cotton  300,000  ells  (aunes)  of  yam,  manu- 
£utuved  into  muslin,  a  piece  of  it,  16  Parisian  yards  long,  weighed 
only  four  ounces.  The  French  government^  aware  of  the  in^ortance 
of  his  improvements,  liave  made  liim  a  suitable  aud  au.honoarahle  ro* 
cemfipense. 
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The  following  arttek,  wUicb  will  be  contiDuad  in  a  regnlikr  s^te 
in  tlu3  Jouroyilt  i>elate» to  a.quarterof  Uie  globc^  a^ intc»^>^^  to Ule 
?ro)^«ger»  th«  naturalJAt,  tke  politician,  aad.the  pbiloMf^n  that  i(^i%> 
^rves  what  it  will  abiruys  i^eeive,  a  sufficient  portion  d  the  altcnti«i 
«lthe  reader.  Qur  traveller  informs  us  ^at  in  the  course  of  o»i^iJlM» 
ral  amusements^  when  he  was  abstracted  from  the  laborioua  occupt^ 
tions  of  businesSi  he  was  in  the  habit  occasionally  of  4evoting  a  p«rtM 
^  his  time  to  the  formation  of  a  work,  which  might  partake  of  the  Bft» 
ture  of  a  History  of  the  Empire  of  Hayti,  from  the  date  of  its  estahlitjij 
ment  to  the  present  era*  Our  narratcnr  has  been  in  that  unfortunate 
country  twice f  and  during  a  residence  there  of  no  inconsiderable  dum* 
tion,  was  at  pams  to  collect  Historical  facts  and  Biographical  anec^ 
dotes,  and  to  remark  attentively  the  manners,  habits,  and  customs  o£ 
the  people.  The  majority  of  merchants  and  adventurers  to  this  n^ 
mantic  region  have  been  led  thither  by  motives  merely  commercial. 
But  our  Traveller  had  liberal  leisure  and  liberal  pursuits ;  and  he  has 
to  usefully  employed  the  one,  and  so  successfully  profited  by  the  other, 
^at  we  believe  a  great  portion  of  his  narrative  is  calculated  both  to 
amuse  and  instruct 

Our  Correspondeat,  who  4s  not  an  author  by  Profession,  a^ires  in 
point  of  style,  to  no  other  praise  than  that  of  neatness,  perspicuity,  and 
simplicity.  But  on  die>  odgmaHty,  novelty,  and  mterest  cf  his  conimu- 
nications,  he  rests  all  hk  calculati<ms  for  a  favonraUe  reception. 

Of  the  skill,  with  which  the  author  has  moulded  his  matetiab,  the 
Editor  is  disposed  to  dunk  favourably.  But  the  Public  win  always  de- 
termine in  the  last  resort  To  that  unerring  tribunal  the  author  ap- 
peals. If  die  sentence  should  prove  a  hardi  one,  still,  the  author* 
with  not  more  propriety  than  modesty,  hopes,  that  as  his  stock  of  ma- 
terials is  not  only  vast,,  but  aceumtdating,  they  may,  at  no  distant  day, 
be  resorted  to  as  a  valnaUe  collection  of  facts,  by  some  able  Historian. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  colony,  however  dktingoished 
by  the  name  of  Hispanic^  St  Domingo,  or  Hayti,  has^  ever  been  con- 
sidered an  interesting  e^ect,  whether  regarded  by  the  eyes  of  liberal 
Curiottty,  or  the  subject  of  the  dreams  of  romantic  Enterpnze,  or  the 
tempter  of  Cupidity,  or  the  mise-Qf  a  Planter's  or  Merchant*s  avarice. 
i^  was  one  of  the  eartieal  and  most  important  dlseoveries  In  die  New 
World.  It  has  been  both  the  Parent  and  the  Nurse  of  all  ^e  subse- 
quent establi^ments  of  Spain  in  this  Hemisphere.  It  gradually  ac- 
quired the  form  of  a  regular  and  prospevcus  sdciety.  The  miracutons 
fertility  of  the  soB,  the  salubrity  of  the  oKmate,  tlie  beaofy  of  die  land- 
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Kftpe,  allured  every  advenibircr.  This  Coloasr,  supericH*  to  all  others 
in  the  torrid  zone,  according  to  the  remark  oi  an  accurate  observer^ 
was  the^«r  mafit*that  the  Europeans  impressed  on  a  vast  portion  of 
the  globe ;  and,  hence,  it  certainly  ought  to  attract  the  attention  dt 
mery  phii«opher.  Oift  of  the  four  great  Antilles,  and,  Cuba  except 
ied,  the  most  extttnave  of  them  all ;  the  cradle  of  llie  Europeans  in 
tine  New  Wortd;  and,  as  an  island,  conspicuous  from  afar,  as  its  nh- 
^kvm  name,  Hayti,  hidicates,  for  the  loftiness  of  its  mountains ;  With  an 
U  pepulstion  and  a  smiling  territory;  it  appears  amply  to  de- 
!  all  the  praise,  which  ^e  judicious  and  iht  nmiantic  have  beeil 
•^ualty  lavish  to  bestow.  EoiroR. 

MEMOIRS  OF  HAYTI— FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 
ZAT  ji  SERIES  OF  LETTERS. 

INTRODUCTIOir. 

HisPANioLA,  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  has  for  many  years  been  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
rebellions  recorded  in  the  pages  of  history.  The  ruder  ages  of  anti- 
quity have  scarcely  produced  such  direful  events  as  this  unfortunate 
country  has  exhibited. 

The  writer  of  the  Rowing  letters,  in  the  early  part  of  the  yeai^ 
1804,  in  the  course  of  some  mercantile  pursuits,  visited  Hispaniola; 
This  being  his  first  voyage,  afibrded  him  pleasing  objects  of  specula- 
tion. The  novelty  of  the  scene  to  which  he  was  introduced,  in  a  coun-* 
tiy  emerging  from  a  state  of  slavery  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  na^ 
tion,  produced  those  strong  impressloiis  whidi  the  sensibility  of  youtl^ 
ts  so  naturally  formed  to  rtoeive. 

He  there  first  conceived  the  idea  of  recording,  as  correctly  as  his 
opportunities  of  information  would  enal^  him^  the  traaractions  most 
worthy  of  notice  which  occurred  about  this  period :  but  the  unsettled 
state  6f  the  government  rendered  it  dangerous  im  a  stranger  to  com-^ 
mit  to  writing  any  relation  that  would  represent  things  in  their  true 
Ijijl^t.  The  cmly  piode  of  accomplishing  his  views,  which  could  be  pur-o 
sued  in  safety,  was  tfte  making  of  memoranda  of  dates,  with  a  mere 
lunt  of  occurrences.comiected  therewitii,  but  In?  the  most  part,  he  wa9 
<Jompelled  to  rely  for  a  short  time  upon  his  memory. 

On  returning  to  the  United  ^ates,  a  detention  at  ^le  Lazaretto  af- 
forded the  first  period  of  leisure  which  presented  itself,  for  placing  on 
paper  the  fruits  of  his  observations,  atnd  shortly  after  his  return  to  Phi- 
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Jadeiplua,  he  p^bUfbed  ia  the,  Avprncan  DjvXy  Advertiser,  ''  A  Slvc^ 
Account  of  the  present  State  of  Afikirs  in  SU  Dqmingau"  To  this  su^ 
c^unt  "wi^priofix^tafi  introductory  to  the  then  state  qf  the  country,  a 
brief4)ot|o#  of  the  events  th^t  occurred  at  the  comnencement  of  i^ 
9evQ|lutm»  wjiick,  from  misiaformation,  was,  in  several  pairticiMftnw 
inoQivrQ^ti ,  and  th&iiarrative  itself  being  written  in  Ittste^ 
.vader  th«  inSnenoereifiPiitt  pr^ndke  against  the  Haytians,  fwas  datk 
^te  of  order,  and  contained,  perhaps  many  tnvial  details*  .    • 

In  the  latter  end  of  1805,  the  writer  again  visited  that  country, 
.  where  he  remained  upwards  of  seven  months.  From  frequent  oppor^ 
tunities  of  intercourse,  and  even  intimacy,  with  many  officers  and  peor 
pHe  of  distinction,  (some  of  whom  were  men  of  talents  and  education) 
he  was  eimbled  to  tukl  much  to  his  former  stock  of  hxibnnstion;  sand 
after  his  return,  he  wrote  for  publication  '*  A  circumstantial  Accmui 
^  the  Massacre  in  St  Domingo,  in  May,  1806,"  which  appeared  ill 
Several  of  the  city  papers.  i    -.     .    <: 

The  intention  of  writing  a  connected  and  drcuMstcuteHd  faSftery  4f 
tile  Haytians  subsequent  to  their  independence,  after  wbkSl  the  wri^ 
ter's  acquaintance  with  that  people  commenced,  has  been  kiig  entei*« 
tained,  ahd  has  indeed  been  with  him,  a  favourite  and  frequent  sobjett 
ef  reflection.  He  has  consequently  availed  himself  of  every  i^portoP 
nity,  that  presented,  of  gathering  information  relative  to  thfe  objed^ 
from  respectable  genticmen,  with  whom  he  has  corresponded  or  con^ 
versed,  and  upon  whose  veracity  he  could  rely. 

The  epistolary  form  may  perhaps  require  some  explanation.  The 
writer  conceives  there  are  many  circumstances  which  do  not  strictljf 
appertain  to  the  department  of  history,  and  yet,  as  they  tend  much  id 
show  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  people,  and  their  treatment  at 
jrtrangers,  are  well  worthy  of  relation.  In  fact,. a  great  part  of  his 
work  will  probably  consist  of  such  matter,  and  as  he  mak^s  no  claim 
to  the  rank  of  a  hi^torian^  he  is  very  willing  to  be  considered  merely  as 
an  annotator.  The  epist(^ry  style  seemed  best  suited  to  his  abdities. 
apd  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  egotism^  to  which  he  might  be  exposed* 
if  he  wrote  in  any  other  form,  he  concluded  that  his  narrative  in  a  se* 
ries  of  letters  addressed  to  a  friend,  would  be  the  most  unassuming 
mode,  in  which  he  could  speal^  as  often  of  himself  as  occasioii  i^^ojijil 
require.        .  ,  .  i        i 

The  history  of  Hisp^iola,  from  its  first  discovery  by  Columbus,  in 
1492,  to  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  in  1789,  and  during  sfetC- 
ral  years  of  that  dread^  era,  has  been  fully  and  circumstantially  re- 
lated by  Mr.  B>ya^n  Edwards,  m  his  History  of  the  West  Indies: 
Rainsford  also  in  his  Elmpire  of  Ha>i:i^  published  at  JLendon  in  1805, 
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hxit  treated  the  subjeet  at  large,  and  hat  contSiiued' his  narrative  to  the 
commencements  that  year. 

The  writer  means  to  confine  himself  cM&Jly  to  iJiat  pDrtion  of  the 
Ikistory  of  Hajrti,  which  succeeds  its  independence,  bnt  if  the  reader 
wishes  to  acqnahit  himself  with  the  earty  pan  ti  the  revMittioii,  ht 
may  receive  ample  mfcirniatio&  by  referring  to  the  woito  already  m«n* 
tidied.  He  will  there  see  recorded  the  partkvlflvs  of  an  event  whick 
has  justly  excited  general  attentioo.  R. 

LETTER  I. 

The  Cafie,  Island  of  Hat/H,  January  23, 1804* 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  I  now  conmence  ^le  series  of  letters 
promised  you  on  my  d^arture  from  Philaddphia*  Ton  will  recoHect 
tiiat  my  intention  was«  not  to  enter  into  any  deteil  <^  the  causes  an4 
progress  of  the  revolution,  which  has  alienated  this  colony  from  the 
ipother  country,-but  to  confine  my  communications  to  the  events  which 
have  occurred,  since  the  declaration  of  the  independence  of  Hayti,  and 
immediately  preceding.  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the  progress  of  my  cor- 
respondence, to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  a  strict  impartiality  in  my 
narration,  and  to  observe  a  scrupulous  regard  to  truth.  In  faet,  yon 
may  consider,  as  a  genera]  rule,  that  whatever  is  stated,  anless  otheiv 
vise  particularly  specified,  will  be  founded,  either  upon  my  own  obser- 
vation, or  what  appears  to  me  substantial  evidence. 

During  the  year  1803,  the  French  army,  which  in  the  latter  end  of 
1801,  had  been  conducted  from  Europe  by  Le  Clerc,  bemg  reduced  b/ 
the  diseases  of  the  climate,  and  the  fortune  of  war,  to  a  very  inconside* 
rable  number,  the  few  miserable  survivors  were  compelled  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  seaport  towns,  and  to  make  preparations  for  the  final  eva^ 
cuation  of  the  island.*  This  they  effected  during  the  summer  and  au^ 
tumn  of  that  year,  excepting  in  the  northern  department,  where  by  the 
obstinacy  of  Rochambeau,  who  succeeded  as  commander  in  chief  at 
Le  Clerc's  death,  the  inhaMtants  of  Cape  Francois,  and  a  few  indivi* 
duals  at  Cape  Nichda  Mole,  were  compelled  to  remain  until  they 
wfere  nearly  destroyed  by  famine.  For  some  weeks,  the  inhabitants  ^ 
die  former  place  were  blockaded  by  a  British  squadron,  and  on  th^ 
ietnd  were  closely  besieged  by  the  blacks,  who  burnt  and  destroyed  all 
the  plantations,  houses,  and  gardens,  which  lay  in  their  way.    In  this 


*  The  term  islandy  as  generally  used  in  these  letters,  is  to  be  un« 
derstood  as  applied  only  to, the  French  part,  Theiiastem  territory, 
formerly  Spani^,  is  yet  occupied  by  the  French,  and  has  never  been 
in  possesion  of  the  blacks. 
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dq>lorahle  sititatkii,  thejr  were  under  the  necessity  after  haviag  eaten 
their  horses,  dogs,  mules,  &c  of  makmg  the  beit  aftaogeaMBtft  thsf 
could  for  then-  capitulation.  As  they  knew  that  by  dehvering  them- 
adves  up  to  the  Eu^hih  they  would  be  conveyed  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  negroes,  ^eh*  mosf,  dangerous  and  im^acable  foes,  pirniinuhw 
were  made  to  them  the  same  day  on  which  a  negodation  had  benn 
epened  with  DessaHnes,  commander  in  cliief  of  the  Uack  army.  Bnt 
the  terms,  on  which  Commodore  Lmng  was  willing  to  treat,  beai|^ 
ccmsidered  by  Rochambeau  as  "  inadmissible,''  he  found  the  negocin- 
tion  with  the  Indigenes  to  be  an  afllair  of  some  inq>ortance,  and  a  capi- 
tulation was  entered  into  on  the  18th  of  November,  by  which  the 
French  were  allowed  ten  days  (after  the  19th)  to  evacuate  the  Cape. 
This  cessation  of  hostilities,  so  favourable  to  Rodiambean,  waa  not 
commuaicated  to  the  Elnglish,  and  aft>rded  him  a  convenient  cfparu^ 
nity  to  make  preparations  for  his  departure,  and  the  interim  was,  it 
is  presumed,  occupied  in  the  endeavour  to  devise  some  means  for  e^ 
iecthig  an  escape.  The  vigilance  of  the  Briti^  however,  prevented 
the  execudoQ  of  any  such  design,  and  being  informed  by  Dessnlines  «£ 
tiie  capitulation,  CoBunodore  Loring,  when  the  term  had  nearly  expi- 
red, requested  the  former  to  fiimiah  him  with  piloto  to  carry  in  a  pait 
«f  his  squadron,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  the  Frencli 
diipping.  The  Commodore  also  expressed  liis  hopes,  as  he  saw  lio 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  French,  that  the  black  General  had  net: 
altered  his  disposition  towards  them.  The  answer  of  Desaaltnea  fnU|r 
satisfied  him  on  this  subject. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  capitulsP 
-tion,  the  town  was  delivered  up  to  the  blacks,  and  the  French  annjr 
had  repaired  on  board  the  shippmg  in  the  harbour;  and  on  the  30th, 
Commodore  Loring,  seemg  die  Indigene  colears  flying  on  the  forta, 
-sent  an  oflieer  to  ascertain  the  cause  c£  lltds  change.  The  messenger 
was  met  by  a  French  olftcer,  who  invited  him  on  board  one  of  the  ve^ 
aels,  to  enter  into  articles  for  tiie  surrender  oi  the  fleet  Arrange- 
ments were  immediately  made,  and  as  the  term  for  the  evacuation 
liad  e^qnred,  the  blacks  were  threatening  to  sink  and  bum  the  sh^ 
with  red  hot  shot  Some  little  forms  of  etiquette,  such  as  sailing  oift 
nndcr  French  colours,  and  firing  their  broadsides  previously  to  surroi- 
^r,  were  granted ;  and  after  waiting  a  diort  time  for  a  fair  wind,  dtt- 
ring  which  Dessalines  was  with  much  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  dc- 
.aist  ftcm  firing,  the  Fr;iuich  force  dmountmg  to  about  8000  men,  with 
the  shipping,  consisting  of  3  frigates  and  17  merchantmen,  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  English,  and  conveyed  to  Jamaica.  Many  of  tlie 
fnhabitante  also  took  their  departure  with  thas  fleet 
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A  small  garrison  still  remained  at  Cape  Nichola  Mole,  under  Ge- 
neral Koailles,  which  was  summoned  to  surrender  by  Commodore  Lo- 
ifeg,  on  the  2d  December,  and  under  pretence  of  making  arrange- 
inents  for  a  capitulation,  Noailles  evacuated  the  place  in  the  night, 
•#ith  six  vessels,  all  of  which,  except  the  one  in  which  he  was,  fell  into 
*^e  hands  of  the  English.  He  escaped  to  a'  port  in  Cuba,  it  is  said,  and 
trience  sailed  in  a  small  French  vessel,  which  was  attacked  by  a  Bri- 
tish cndzer,  and  in  the  engagement  was  killed.  This  man,  known  ih 
nuladelphia,  where  he  resided  some  time  as  the  Viscount  de  Noailles^ 
vas  one  of  those  unprincipled  characters,  who,  during  the  government 
4it  Le  Clerc,  caused  bloodhounds  to  be  sent  from  Cuba  to  the  Cape,  f<Hr 
the  destruction  of  the  negroes.  R* 


RHETORIC ^FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

In  The  Port  Folio  for  February,  we  commenced  the  publicaUon  of 
Dr.  Abercrombie's  general  introduction  to  his  highly  valuable  courfe 
of  lectures  on  the  arts  of  Reading  and  Public  Speaking.  In  this 
preliminary  discourse,  the  learned  author,  in  a  very  luminous  elegant* 
and  satisfactory  manner  explained,  not  merely  the  particular  objects 
<|C  his  undertaking,  but  the  great  principles  of  rhetoric,  as  elucidated 
by  the  light  of  the  most  illustrious  writers  and  speakers,  who  flourished 
during  the  fairest  epochs  of  literature.  This  lecture  has  excited  a  ve» 
ry  vivid  interest*  particularly  among  those,  who  are  destined  for  the 
l>ar,  and  the  church,  or  whose  ambition  incites  them  to  the  attainment 
«f  those  powers,  which  may  disdnguish  an  orator  in  the  councils  of  his 
country. 

JDr.  A.  having,  with  equal  urbanity  and  address  thus  pleasantly  cosr 
ducted  us  through  the  porch,  it  now  remains  to  enter  and  explore  a 
jnagnificent  temple. 

Of  t^iese  ingenious  and  instructive  leqtures  we  now  publish  the  first, 
which  b  exi^anatory  of  the  principles  oi  articulation. 

Of  all  arts  and  sciences  the  eietnenta  are  necessarily  the'  most  arid 
and  repulsive ;  but  though  terrific,  and  even  disgusting  to  that  yawning 
lassitude,  which  shrinks  from  the  slightest  exertion,  yet  the  aspiring 
^md  ambi^uops,  as  well  ^s  the  philosophical  student,  though  fully  con- 
scious of  the  ruggedness,  disdains  that  such  a  circumstaji^ce.  should  prc^ 
vent  his  pursuing  the  path. 

Vol.  I.  z  2 
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Qui  atjidet  ofitatum  curau  contingere  metatn  most  obey  the  leading 
laws  of  the  course*.   It  b  notorious  to  all,  who  have  had  any  experienoe 
In  the  government  and  instructioQ  of  youth,  that  without  a  strict  courve 
of  elementary  discipline,  no  extraordinary  proficiency  in  any  art  or 
language  can  be  attained.    If  ignorant  or  careless  of  the  rudimerUm  mi 
li^nowlec^e,  men  rely  upon  genius  alone  to  enable  them  to  struggle  suo* 
cessfuUy  through  the  perplexities  which  embarrass,  for  example,  the 
acquisition  of  a  foreign  idiom,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  roost  miserable 
mistake,  and  the  presumptuous  Tyro  will  be  continually  stumbling  qd 
classical  ground.    To  boys  of  the  brightest  parts,  nay  of  ardent  appli- 
cation, few  books  have  a  more  harsh  and  tremendous  air,  than  Lily's 
Grammar;  and  yet,  of  the  innumerable  scholars  who  have  adorned 
Westminster,  Winchester,  the  Charter  House,  or  Eton,  there  is  scarcely 
one  who  has  not  made  himself  entire  master  of  this  dull  but  necessary 
book.  A  modem  philosopher,  with  the  wonted  wildness  of  his  sect,  has 
somewhere  talked  very  idly  about  the  husk  of  learning,  and  of  g^vellin^^ 
simong  the  chips  and  sawdust  of  grammar ;  but  he  who  disdains  thns 
humbly  for  a  seascm  to  linger  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  will 
scarcely  elevate  himself  to  its  top.    In  some  of  the  old  editions  of  the 
austere  author,  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  there  is  a  motto  pre- 
fixed in  ^mple  latinity,  implying  that  though  the  root  of  learning  be 
bitter,  yet  the  fruit  is  sweet    The  foundation  of  an  elegant  edifice  is 
not  as  showy  as  the  gilded  roc^,  and  yet  is  equally  necessary.  Without 
the  Tuscan  basis,  we  lose  more  than  half  the  delight,  arising  from  « 
snrvey  of  the  Corinthian  pillar.    Quintili  an,  who  has  writt^  witb 
more  good  sense  on  this  subject  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  or  fol- 
lowers, has  insisted  largely  upon  this  subject,  and  his  opinion  is  entitled 
to  the  greatest  deference,  not  merely  because  he  was  an  eloquent  wri- 
ter, but  a  practiced  teacher.  Editor. 


LECTURE   I. 

On  AnricvLA^eioVy  or  the  construction  and  proper  use  of  tht  orgwm 
of  speech,  in  producing'  those  various  sounds  which  constitute  the 
human  voice. 

Gentlemen, 

The  subject  to  which  I  shall  particularly  solicit  your  attention  this 
evening,  is  that  of  Articulation  y  or  the  cgnstruction  and  proper  use  of 
the  organs  of  speech  m  producing  those  various  sounds  which  consti- 
tute the  human  voice. 
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Articulation  implies  those  modificatioiis  of  sound,  by  which  the  leC« 
ters,  syllables,  or  words  of  any  language  Are  expressed  by  the  opera* 
tion  of  the  voice,  or  faculty  of  speech.  And  the  business  of  artipula* 
tion  is  to  make  a  distinction  in  sounds,  be  their  tone,  their  loudness  or 
lowness  what  it  will ;  thereby  to  give  a  distmct  and  audible  utterance 
to  all  the  several  sounds  of  whKh  the  words  of  a  language  are  sua* 
ceptible. 

Articulation  is  performed  by  the  organs  of  speech,  which  are,  th« 
teeth,  tongue,  lips,  nostrils,  and  throat ;  hence  the  letters  or  dlemea- 
tary  sounds  derive  their  characters  from  the  immediate  action  of  el^^ 
ther  of  those  organs  in  modulating  the  air  sent  out  from  the  lungs. 
Those  letters  which  are  sounded  by  the  action  of  tiie  tongue  against 
the  teeth  being  called  dentals,  as  d,  t,  from  the  Latin  "Urord  dens  a 
tooth.  Those  which  are  formed  by  the  lips,  labials,  from  the  Lattn 
word  labium  a  lip,  as  p,  f,  b,  &c.  Those  by  the  throat,  gutturals^ 
from  the  Latin  word  guttur  the  throat,  as  k,  x  and  g  hard,  as  in  go^ 
though  those  letters  which  have  by  some  been  called  gutturals^  should^ 
strictly  speaking,  be  denominated  palatine  or  ftalataU^  bemg  formed 
rather  by  the  operation  of  the  fialate  than  by  the  throat  Lastly, 
those  which  are  formed  by  the  nose  are  called  nasals,  from  the  Latin 
word  nasuB  the  nose,  as  m,  n,  ng  as  in  hang,  nk  in  thank,  an  in  ban-* 
quet.  These  organs,  thus  operating  upon  the  breath,  form  the  vane* 
ties  of  sound  in  the  human  voice,  '^very  time  we  mspire  or  draw  tho 
air  into  the  mouth,  it  descends  down  the  throat  into  the  lungs :  the 
same  act  of  inspiration  expanding  the  lungs  for  the  admission  of  the  air» 
and  the  act  of  r<>8piration  ccmtracting  them.  The  air  thus  contained 
in  the  lungs  is  sent  up  the  windpipe,  or  that  irregular  and  knotty  tub* 
in  the  throat,  the  top  of  which  is  called  the. larynx.  This  larynx^ 
composed  of  cartilaginous  or  gristly  substances,  expands  and  contracts 
at  pleasure.  In  the  middle  of  the  lar>'nx  is  a  little  hole,  called  the 
glottis^  not  wider  than  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  through  which  the  breath 
and  voice  are  conveyed.  Those  perscms^  therefore,  who  have  a  large 
glottis,  have  consequently  a  hiU  deep-toned  voice ;  those  who  have  a 
smiall  glottis,  a  shrill  and  sharp  one.  Thus  the  sound  from  the  pipes, 
of  an  organ  depends  upon  the  diameter  of  the  pipes.  This  glottis  19 
provided  with  a  lid,  called  the  efiiglottis^  which  covers  it  when  we 
swallow  any  thing :  and  if  by  accident  any  part  of  our  food  or  drink 
gets  into  the  windpipe  by  this  passage,  it  occasions  coughing,  and  ti 
considerable  degree  of  pain  until  the  offending  matter  is  thrown  out. 

The  acuteness  or  gravity  of  tone  in  the  human  voice  depends  up- 
on the  aperture  of  the" glottis;  and  its  strength  or  weakness  upon  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  lungs,  ai\d  partly  too,  perhaps,  up<m  th^ 
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shape  and  magnitude  of  those  cavities  m  the  throat  and  mcuth  bf 
which  the  sound  is  reverberated.  The  voice,  like  every  other  fiacul^, 
may  be  greatly  improved  by  exercise,  and  grow  worse  by  neglect. 

The  breath  thus  passing  with  rapidity  and  Violence  through  the 
glottis,  is  reverberated  from  the  palate  and  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  in  its 
passage  it  is  modulated  by  the  organs  of  speech.  For  articulation  does 
not  begin  till  the  breath  or  voice  has  passed  through  the  larynx.  And  as 
those  hollow  places  in  the  inude  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils  are  by  na- 
ture better  or  worse  shaped  for  reverberation,  the  voice  is  rendered 
more  or  less  agreeable.  Sfieech  is  articulated  voice ;  whUfiermgy  ar^ 
ticulated  breath. 

"  If  we  consider,*'  says  a  judicious  writer  on  this  subject,  **  the 
many  varieties  of  sound,  which  one  and  the  same  human  voice  is  ca- 
pable of  uttering,  together  with  the  smallness  of  the  diameter  of  the 
glottis,  and  reflect  that  the  same  diameter  Aiust  always  produce  the 
same  tone,  and  consequently  that  to  every  change  of  tone  a  corres- 
pondent change  of  diameter  is  necessary,  we  must  be  filled  with  ad- 
miration at  the  mechanism  of  these  parts,  and  the  fineness  of  the 
fibres  that  operate  in  producing  effects  so  minute,  so  various,  and  in 
their  proportions  so  exactly  uniform.  For  it  admits  of  proctf,  that  the 
diameter  of  the  human  glottis  is  capable  of  more  than  sixty  distinct 
degrees  of  contraction  or  enlargement,  by  each  of  wliich  a  different 
Bote  is  produced ;  and  yet,  the  greatest  diameter  of  that  aperture 
•  does  not  exceed  one  tenth  of  an  inch." 

A  correct  articulation,  therefore,  which  is  the  essential  prc^rty 
of  a  good  reader  or  speaker,  consists  in  giving  a  full  and  distinct  ut- 
terance to  the  several  simple  and  complex  sounds.  The  nature  of 
these  sounds  ought  to  be  well  understood,  and  much  pains  should  be 
taken  to  discover  and  correct  those  faults  in  articulation,,  which,  though 
often  ascribed  to  some  defect  in  the  organs  of  speech,  are  generally 
the  consequence  of  inattention  or  bad  example.  The  most  effectual 
mode  of  conquering  bad  habits  in  reading  or  speaking  is,  to  read 
aloud  passages  chosen  for  the  piirpose ;  such,  for  instance,  as  abound 
with  long  and  unusual  words,  or  in  which  many  short  syllables  come 
together,  and  to  read  much  slower  than  the  sense  and  just  speaking 
would  require.  Almost  all  persons,  who  have  not  studied  the  art  of 
speaking,  have  a  habit  of  uttering  their  words  so  rapidly,  tl^at  this  ex- 
ercise ought  to  be  carefully  observed ;  for  where  there  is  a  uniformly 
rapid  utterance,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  there  should  be  strong 
Emphasis,  natural  tones,  or  any  just  elocution.  There  may  be  also  an 
extreme  on  the  q>po6ite  side ;  a  lifeless,  drawling  manner,  which  al- 
lows the  minds  of  the  hearers  to  be  always  outrunning  the  reader  or 
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ipeaker,  must  render  every  such  performance  insipid  and  fatigum^. 
But  the  error  of  reading  too  fast  is  much  more  common.  To  pro- 
Bounce,  therefore,  witii  a  proper  degree  of  slowness,  and  with  full 
and  clear  articulation,  is  necessary  to  be  studied  and  invariably  ad- 
hered to  by  all  who  wish  to  become  good  readers,  and  it  cannot  be 
too  much  attended  to.  Such  a  pronunciation  gives  weight  and  dignity 
*o  the  subject  It  is  a  great  assistance  to  the  voice,  by  the  pauses  or 
Tests  which  it  allows  it  more  easily  to  make,  and  enables  the  reader 
to  swell  all  his  sounds,  both  with  more  force  and  more  harmony. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  elementary^  sounds  of  a  lang^ge  is  to 
speaking  and  reading  what  the  practice  of  the  notes  is  in  singing ;  it 
being  as  necessary  for  the  speaker  or  reader  to  be  able  to  pronounce 
distinctly  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  as  for  a  singer  to  sound  ever>» 
note  in  the  scale  of  music  It  has  often  been  observed,  by  foreigners, 
who  have  acquired  through  study  and  long  practice  a  perfect  command 
of  our  language,  and  even  by  native  Englishmen,  that  it  is  generally 
pronounced  with  more  accuracy  and  melody  in  the  middle  States  of 
America  than  in  England.  The  variety  of  dialects  throughout  that 
country,  and  particularly  what  is  called  the  Cockney  pronunciation  of 
London,  occasioning  such  corruption  and  confusicm  as  sometimes  to 
render  native  Englishmen  unintelligible  to  each  other. 

A  very  marked  difierence  of  pronunciation  also  prevails  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Wales  ;^  all  professing  to 
speak  the  English  language.  The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  Irish  arc 
in  the  sounds  of  the  two  first  vowels,  a  and  e;  the  former  being  gene- 
rally sounded  a,  as  in  bar^  in  most  words  where  it  is  pronounced  a,  as 
in  rfay,  by  the  English.  Thus  they  say  patHroUy  mat^tron^  when  they 
should  say  fiUtron^  matron  ;  it  being  an  established  rule  that  when  the 
letter  a  ends  a  syllable,  and  the  accent  is  upon  it,  it  has  invariably  the 
sound  of  slender  a,  except  in  the  words  Jather^  fiafia^  vtamma^  and 
alarum. 

The  second  vowel,  ^,  is  for  the  most  part  sounded  ce^  by  the  Ei^- 
lish,  whereas  tlie  Irish  sound  it  like  slender  a ;  and  in  its  combination 
with  a,  2,  and  r,  as  in  tayy  /ilasCj  for  tea^  fileaae;  and  deaate^  remove ^ 
for  deceit y  receive ^  with. many  other  deviations. 

The  final  e  mute,  in  correct  Ejiglish  prcmunciation,  makes  the 
preceding  e  in  the  same  syllable,  when  accented,  |iave  the  sound  of 
ee ;  as  in  the  words  aufireme^  Hncere^  replete.  This  rule  is  almost 
imiversally  broken  through  by  the  Irish,  who  pronounce  all  such  words 
as  if  written  supreme,  sinsare,  replate.  There  are  I  believe  but  two 
exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  English  pronunciatioo,  which  are  the 
words  there^  where. 
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■  But  the  strongest  characteristic  c^  the  prcmunciation  of  Ireland,  kl 
the  rough  jarring  sound  of  the  letter  r,  and  the  aspiratkm  or  roi^ 
breathing  before  all  the  accented  vowels.  The  terminatioD  rm  is  als* 
by  them  generally  divided  into  two  syllables,  as  in  €to  rum,Jh  rum^ 
for  stormy  farm. 

The  pronunciation  which  distinguis^ies  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland 
is  very  difierent.  They  pronounce  almost  all  their  accented  vowels 
long.  Thus  they  say  haabity  teefndy  aeerdry  for  habits  tefddy  sinner. 
Slender  a  is  pronounced  by  them  as  aw,  as  Sawtin^  fanvtal^  for  Satan^ 
Jatal;  and  frequently  they  change  the  accent  in  dissyllables :  a  ludi- 
crous instance  of  which  occurred  during  the  American  war.  A  Scot* 
tish  member  of  Parliament,  more  remarkable  for  a  powerful  elo* 
quence,  than  for  pure  English  pronunciation,  in  the  course  of  a  speech 
said,  "  I  will  not  give  my  support  to  a  CabSl,  but  I  wiU  give  my  silp- 
port  to  Administration."  This  declaration,  the  part  he  meant  to  take 
having  been  before  dtbious,  produced  a  marked  sensation  with  a  cry  of 
•*  hear,  hear,*'  which  excited  the  curiosity  of  a  member  just  then  en- 
tering. Turning  to  the  old  door-keeper,  who  happened  to  be  at  his 
elbow  within  the  door,  he  asked  what  the  speaking  member  had  sud. 
•*  I  do  not  know'*  answered  the  door-keeper,  "  what  he  has  been  talk- 
ing about ;  only  I  just  heard  him  say  he  would  give  a  ball  and  supper 
to  /Cdministration."  This  strange  perversion  of  the  words,  as  jocular 
^s  it  may  appear,  ^e  old  man  made  without  any  intendoa  of  either 
joke  or  perversion,  misled  entirely  by  the  honorable  member's'  Scot- 
tish prcmunciation  of  the  words  cabal  and  aufifiort^  with  the  broad 
sound  of  iz  in  the  second  syllable  of  the  former,  as  in  Ae  word  hcUli 
and  a  strong  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  latter  instead  of  the 
second,  as  m  the  word  sufifter. 

The  Welsh  pronounce  the  sharp  consonants  and  aspirations  in- 
stead of  the  flat ;  instead  of  b  they  use  ^,  for  g  they  use  k  or  hard  r» 
and  for  d  they  employ  ^  for  blood  they  say  plut^  for  God^  coty  and 
for  dear^  tear;  9  is  also  used  by  them  for  z,  as  for  zeal  and  praise^ 
they  say  seal  and  praisse  ;  f  they  substitute  for  i)y  as  mstead  of  virtue 
and  xrice,  they  say  Jhtu  and  Jice,  Shakspeare's  exemplificatioB  of 
the  Welch  pronunciation,  in  the  character  of  Parson  Evans,  is  very: 
accurately  executed.  "  It  is  petter,"  says  he  to  Shallow,  in  the  Mer- 
ry Wives  of  Windsor,  **  It  is  petter  that  friends  is  the  sword,  and  en* 
it :  and  there  is  also  another  device  in  my  prain,  which  pcradventure 
prings  good  discretions  with  it"  "  It  is  not  meet  the  Council  hear  of 
a  riot ;  there  is  no  fear  of  Got  m  a  riot :  the  Council  look  you,  shall 
desire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and  not  to  hear  a  riot."  In  one  of  the' 
western  counties  of  England,  the  Semivowels  are  pronounced  in  a  manner 
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directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  Welsh.  For,  as  the  Welsh  change  the 
vocal  into  the  aspirate,  they  chang^e  the  aspirate  into  the  vocal ;  thos 
for  father  they  say  -vatheVy  for  Somerset ^  Zomerset, 

In  some  places  in  England  they  always  omit  the  letter  A.  Instead  of 
saying  "  heavy  is  the  heart  that  is  without  hope,'*  they  would  say,  *•  evy 
is  the  art  that  is  without  ope,*'  V  and  w  are  frequently  substituted  for 
each  other.  Instead  of  saying,  virtue  and  vice  are  very  opposite  ex- 
tremes, they  would  say,  wirtue  and  vnce  are  wery  q)posite  extremes^ 

These,  and  similar  errors,  arise  from  the  want  of  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  organs  of  ^eech,  and  the  proper  direction  of  their  pow- 
ers, in  the  formation  of  those  elementary  sounds,  which  constitute  the 
basis  of  correct  pronunciation. 

The  simplest  articulate  sounds  are  those  which  proceed  from  aa 
often  mouthy  and  are  by  grammarians  called  vocal  or  vowel  sounds. 
When  the  voice  in  its  passage  through  the  mouth  is  totally  intercept- 
ed, or  strongly  compressed,  there  is  foi-med  a  certain  modificatioii  of 
articulate  sound,  which,  as  expressed  by  a  character  in  writing,  is 
called  a  consonant.  Silence  is  the  effect  of  a  total  interception  ;  and 
Indistinct  sound  of  a  stnmg  compi*ession ;  and  therefwe  a  consonant 
is  not  of  itself  a  distinct  articulate  voice ;  and  its  influence  in  varying 
the  tones  of  language  is  not  clearly  perceived,  unless  it  be  accompa^- 
nied  by  an  opening  of  the  mouth,  that  is,  by  a  vowel,  with  which  it 
must  necessarily  be  connected  to  obtain  an  articulate  sound.  Hence 
its  derivation  from  the  two  Latin  words  con  together  with,  and  son^ 
to  sound. 

The  human  voice  in  passing  through  the  mouth  may  be  interte/U^ 
ed  by  the  lips,  or  by  the  palate  and  tongue,  or  by  the  tongue  and 
throat :  and  each  of  these  interceptions  may  happen,  when  the  voice 
is  directed  to  ga  out  by  the  mouth  only,  or  through  the  nostrils  only; 
or  partly  through  the  mouth  and  partly  through  the  nose.  Thus  if  the 
voice,  directed  to  the  mouth  only,  be  totally  intercepted  by  the  lips, 
we  articulate  what  is  expressed  by  the  letter  P  ;  if  by  the  tongue  and 
palate,  T;  if  by  the  tongue  and  throat,  K.  These  three  consonants 
are  therefore  call^  pure  miUes ;  because  these  interceptions,  unless 
preceded  or  followed  by  a  vowel,  produce  absolute  silence.  If  the  voice 
directed  to  go  forth,  partly  through  the  mouth,  and  partly  through 
the  nose,  be  totally  intercepted  by  the  lips,  we  form  the  sound  ex- 
pressed by  B  ;  if  by  the  tongue  and  palate,  iD;  if  by  the  tcmgue  and 
throat,  the  simple  sound  of  6,  as  it  is  heard  in  the  word  gay.  These 
consonants  are  called  eemi^mutes  ;  because,  without  the  assistance  of 
any  vowel,  they  produce  a  faint  sound,  which  continues  for  a  little 
time,  and  seems  partly  to  pass  out  by  the  no»e,.  and  partly  to  revcrbc- 
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rate  from  the  roof  of  the  mouth ;  and  hence  when  the  nost  is  shut  it 
is  not  easy  for  us  to  give  them  a  distinct  utterance.  While  the  vdce 
is  passing  out  by  the  nostrils  chiefly,  if  the  lips  be  closied  we  hear  the 
sound  of  Af;  if  the  forepart  of  the  tongue  be  applied  to  the  palate, 
A*  is  formed ;  and  if  the  tongue  be  drawn  a  little  backward  toward 
the  throat,  we  produce  the  final  sound  of  the  words  sing,  ring^  iong^ 
&c.  These  are  called  semi'vowela,  because  of  themselves  and  witfi- 
out  the  aid  of  any  vowel,  they  make  a  sound,  which  is  not  very  indis^ 
tinct,  and  may  be  continued  as  long  as  we  please.  If  while  we  are 
sounding  them,  we  suddenly  shut  our  nose,  the  sound  cease»  entirely, 
which  is  a  proof  that  it  goes  out  by  the  nostrils. 

Thus,  by  the  operation  of  the  different  organs  of  speech,  eithcfr 
singly  or  combined,  are  the  different  simple  elementary  sounds  of  owr 
language  produced :  and  by  attending  to  the  peculiar  motions  of  Hbeat 
articulating  organs,  ingenious  men  have  even  contrived  the  art  d 
teaching  those  who  are  bom  deaf  to  speak. 

One  of  the  simplest  combinations  in  language  is  the  diphthong: 
■which  is  formed  when  two  contiguous  vowel  sounds  coalesce  in  such  a 
manner,  as  that  though  they  form  but  one  syllable,  the  sound  of  both, 
or  at  least  a  double  sound  is  distinctly  heard,  as  ot  in  voice^  ou  bk 
ounce:  sometimes  indeed ^  three  vowels  coalesce  m  this  manner  by  a 
single  impulse  of  the  voice,  as  r,e,w,  in  view. 

Consonants,  by  being  joined  to  consonants,  produce  many  combl- 
nations  of  articulate  sound ;  and  simple  vowels  and  diphthongs  may  be 
joined  to  smgle  or  double  or  trebje  consonants,  and  thus  an  endless 
▼ariety  of  syllables  may  be  formed :  and  a  syllable  may  be  joined  t* 
other  syllables,  or  stand  by  itself,  so  as  to  form  short  or  long  words  ; 
and  each  vowel  sound  may  be  long,  or  short,  and  vary  the  import  of 
the  syllable  accordingly.  So  that  though  the  number  of  elementary 
sounds  is  not  great,  the  variety  of  fiosMle  words  that  may  be  formed 
by  combining  them  is  in  every  language  so  great,  as  almost  to  exceed 
oomputation,  and  much  more  than  sufficient  to  express  all  the  varie- 
ties of  human  thought  But  the  real  words,  even  of  the  most  copious 
language,  may  without  difficulty  be  numbered ;  for,  a  good  diction- 
ary comprehends  them  all.  In  our  language,  after  deducting  prc^>er 
names,  and  the  inflecticms  of  our  verbs  and  nouns,  they  do  not  exceed 
forty  thousand. 

The  quantity  of  distinct  speech  that  we  pronounce  with  one  cflbrt 
X)i  the  articulating  organs  is  called  a  syllable.  In  every  syllable  there 
must  be  one  vowel  sound  at  least ;  because  without  an  <^nin(  ci  the 
mouth  there  can  be  no  distinct  articula^icm. 
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Lai^uage  is  made  up  of  words,  and  words  are  the  smallest  divisions 
of  speech  that  have  signification.  Syllables,  as  such,  have  no  mean^ 
log ;  for  a  significant  syllable  is  a  word.  Every  word  means  some- 
thing, either  of  itself  or  as  joined  to  other  words ;  and  words  derive 
Iheir  meaning  from  the  consent  and  practice  of  those  who  use  them. 

Long  words  are  said  to  give  dignity  to  language,  and  short  ones  to 
be  detrimental  to  harmony.  There  is,  some  truth  m  the  remark,  but 
It  must  not  be  admitted  without  limitation.  Many  long  words  render 
language  heavy  and  unwieldy :  and  short  ones  are  not  harsh,  unless 
where  by  beginning  and  endmg  with  hard  consonants,  they  refuse  to 
eoalesce  with  the  letters  which  go  before  or  follow  them.  When  that  is 
fiot  the  case,  a  passage  may  be  very  musical  or  harmonious,  even 
though  consisting  altogether  of  short  words ;  as  in  the  following  pa8« 
sage  from  the  Song  of  Solomon : 

"  My  beloved  spake,  and  said  unto  me.  Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair 
"  one,  and  come  away:  for  lo!  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and 
•'  gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
••  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land :  the 
•*  fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines  with  the  tender 
"  grape  give  a  good  smell :  Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come 
*•  away." 

In  this  remarkably  smooth  and  melodious  passage,  in  which  ^ere 
are  eighty-two  words;  sixty-nine  of  them  are  mcmosyllables.  The 
truth  is,  that  a  mixture  of  long  and  short  words  may  be  necessary  to 
harmony  in  languages  generally;  but  in  our  language,  a  better 
sound  is  heard  from  many  short  words  of  Saxon  original,  if  thdr 
initial  and  final  articulations  admit  of  an  easy  coalescence,  than  from 
a  multiplicity  of  long  words  derived  fr6m  the  Greek  and  Latin.  Fdr 
in  English,  though  there  is  much  Latin  and  some  Greek,  yet  the  Sax- 
on predominates,  and  its  sounds  are  most  acceptable  to  ati  Engli^ 
ear,  because  most  familiar;  and  hence,  wit^  all  its  ease  and  apparent 
carelessness,  the  prose  of  Drydcn,  of  Addison,  of  Swift,  and  of  Popey 
is  incomparably  more  melodious  than  that  of  the  elaborate  and  learn- 
ed Sir  Thomas  Brown,  herd  Shaftesbury,  or  even  than  that  of  the 
profound  and  acute  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  For  the  former  adhere, 
where  they  can,  to  plain  words  of  English  or  Saxon  growth ;  wlule 
the  others  are  continually  dragging  in  gigantick  terms  of  Greek  or 
Latin  etymology. 

The  great  variety  of  derivative  words  in  our  language  renders  a 
correct  pronunciation  of  it,  particularly  to  foreigners,  extremely  dif* 
ficult.  It  is  therefore  a  point  of  the  most  essential  importance,  that 
the  elementary  sounds  of  our  language  should  be  perfectly  understood 
and  known,  in  order  to  command  that  accuracy  and  distinctness  of 
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articulation,  without  which  all  expectadons  of  being  an  elegant  of 
even  pleasing  reader  or  speaker  will  be  vain  and  nugatory. 

To  this  important  branch  of  our  subject  permit  me  agcdn  to  direct 
your  attention.  Various  and  elaborate  treatises  have  been  written  up- 
on it  by  Dr.  Nares,  Dr.  Johnson,  Sheridan,  Walker,  and  others;  but 
the  plainest  and  most  concise  statement  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
is  that  contained  m  the  Orthography  of  Murray's  Grammar.  The 
elementary  sounds  are  there  exhibited  in  so  brief  and  at  the  same 
time  in  so  plain  a  manner,  as  to  require  but  little  time  and  attention 
to  commit  them  to  memory,  and  when  acquired,  will  form  a  sure  and 
permanent  principle  for  the  attainment  oi  correct,  melodious,  and 
graaeful  ElocutiocL 


X>V  FEMALE  BDUCArioH — FOR  tHE  FORf  POUO. 

Av  a  recent  examination  of  the  pupils  of  that  respectable  Sam* 
liary,  the  Philadelphia  Academy  for  the  instruction  of  young  Ladies,* 
the  fcdlowmg  a^ropriata  address,  on  the  importance  and  utility  of 
iSeraale  education,  and  the  cardinal  points  to  which  it  should  be  direc- 
ted, was  delivered  by  James  Milnor,  Esq.  one  of  the  Trustees.  This 
<elegant  oration,  in  which  the  author  has  introduced  a  discussion  upon 
•a  &VQurite  tq>ip,  has  led  him  to  those  salutary  conclusions,  which  har- 
monize with  Reascn,  Truth,  and  Experience.  We  subscribe  to  the 
author's  (pinion,  we  respect  his  principles,  and  commend  his  style. 
The  ingenious  speaker  is  right  in  toick 


*  The  Seminary  above  noticed  was  incorporated  by  charter,  on 
the  2d  February,  1792 ;  it  is  imder  the  immediate  care  of  the  Princi- 
pal, and  the  superintendence  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  consbting  of  thd 
following  gentlemen,  viz. 

Doctor  Benjamin  Say,  President ;  Doctor  Henry  Hehnuth,  Vice- 
Presklent ;  Asa  Bassett,  Principal  Secretary ;  Rev.  Frederick  Schmidt, 
Rev.  Samuel  Helfenstine,  Doctor  Anthony  .Fothergill,  Doctor  Benjamin 
S.  Barton,  Doctor  James  Mease,  Rev.  Doctor  James  Gray,  Rev.  Philip 
F.  Mayer,  Peter  S.  Duponceau,  Esquire,  James  Milnor,  Esquire, 
Laurence  Seckel,  Yaq,  Mr.  Joaeph  B.  Eves,  Mr.  Benjamin  Tucker, 
and  Mr.  William  Ashbridge. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  institution  to  mention,  that  all  the  examina- 
tions and  performances  of  the  pupils,  afford  abundant  evidence  of  their 
<tiligeiice  and  application,  and  of  ttie  capacity  and  attention  of  the 
Principal  in  conducting  and  regulating  their  studies. 
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One  of  the  tirst,  who  broached  the  false,  the  absurd,  aad  penuci- 
ous  doctrine,  which  Mr.  Mihior  has  so  successfully  assailed^  was  the~ 
eloquent,  but  eccentric  Rousseau,  whom  mea  now  generally  agree. 
ia  pronouncing  an  absolute  madman.  His  fantastic  theories  and  ha 
-wild  paradoxes  are  certamly  worthy  of  an  inhabitant  of  Moorfielda^ 
They  are  specious,  brilliant,  and  flighty.  They  shme,  Ukt  the  gay 
Tttotca  that  dance  in  the  stinbeam.  They  dazzle,  and  they  confound  us 
too,  like  the  meteor  of  the  meadows.  But  all  the  light,  that  this  comet 
of  Geneva  has  shed  upon  the  nations,  is  but  a  baleful  and  portemoua 
ray.  It  is  false,  and  with  all  its  glare,  leads  darkling  mortals  only  Uy 
the  pit  of  perdition. 

In  his  Emile^  a  celebrated  Tract  on  Education,  and  which  was 
most  justly  reprobated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  he  has  introduced 
a  certain  Sophia,  whom  he  wishes  that  his  pupils  should  worship  as  an. 
idoL  Such  a  woman  might  shine  in  the  PalaU  Royale  and  figure  in 
the  Boudoirs  of  Paris,  but  if  such  a  character  should  appear  among 
the  correct  females  of  this  country,  who  are  imbued  with  other  princi- 
ples, and  are  adorned  by  purer  Graces,  we  are  confident  that  she 
would  be  deliberately  excluded  from  what  is  called  good  company. 
Yet  it  is  this  sort  of  Sq)hia,  whom  the  philosophic  Rousseau  recom- 
mends as  one,  a|ter  whose  examples  young  females  should  be  educated*. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  creator  oi  this  ideal  personage  has  made  her 
quite  a  courtezan,  although  Rousseau  was  sufficiently  profligate  for  the 
attempt.  But  we  aver  jthat  his  mode  of  educating  her  could  terminate 
in  nothing  less,  than  the  formation  of  a  character  so  full  of  levity,  co-^ 
quetry,  and  fine  feelings^  as  to  be  constantly  on  the  giddy  verge  of. 
ruin.  We  should  be  perpetually  anxious  for  such  a  daughter^  or  such 
a  sister.  We  would  not  trust,  no,  not  for  a  moment,  to  the  loyalty  a£ 
such  a  wife.  We  believe  that  Sophias  are  so  numerous  in  Europe  that 
the  idea  of  Rousseau,  which,  perhaps,  he  hazarded  as  a  mere  sally  of 
imagination,  is  now  fiilly  embodied.  But  in  America,  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  resulting  in  the  most  fortunate  efiects,  the  women,  with  feW|^ 
very  few  exceptions,  are  modest,  prudent,  and  well  informed-  They 
have  all  the  vivacity,  all  the  spirit,  all  the  talents,  and  gemus  of  Sophia^ 
without  one  particle  of  her  infidelity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  her  levity 
on  the  other.  In  our  principal  cities  and  great  towns,  the  systems  of 
education,  judiciously  adopted  by  wise  and  prudent  teachers,  arc  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  form  accomplished  daughters,,  and  good  wives. 
The  mode  of  instruction  may  be  old-fashioned,  may  be  rigid,  may  be 
even  austere,  but  it  is  perfectly  right,,  and  the  good  fruits  of  such  a  cul- 
ture are  every  where  visible.  Philadelphia  and  Boston  have  been  for 
many  years  distinguished  for  the  most  sedulous  care  in  the  moulding  oif 
the  mmds,  manners,  and  habits  of  women.     Their  education  is  mo^ 
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careAilly  conducted ;  and  in  all  the  useful  and  in  many  c^  the  <Ntia* 
mental  branches  of  instructioii,  the  ladies,  particularly  qf  the  upper 
aad  more  opulent  classes,  need  not  shrink  from  an^^  comparison. 

We  are  delighted  to  perceive  that  upon  this  important  subject  the 
x^ioQS  of  Mr.  Milnor  are  perfectly  orthodox.  His  remarks  upon  the 
use  and  abuse  of  novel-reading ;  his  lines  of  discriminatioQ  between  the 
Afferent  walks  of  poesy ;  his  summary  recommendatkn  of  the  varioas 
branches  of  Literature,  m  which  females  are  generally  initiated,  are  en- 
titled to  the  attention  of  preceptors  and  pupils.  Many  of  the  more 
youthful  of  our  female  readers  will  peruse  this  address  with  advantage; 
and  it  is  entitled  to  particular  attention  as  proceeding  from  the  desk  o£ 
a  profes^onal  gentleman  and  a  man  of  the  woild,  and  therefore  un- 
tainted by  the  pedantry  of  the  cloister.  £o  i  t  ob  . 

ADDRESS,  &c. 

Among  the  endless  variety  of  subjects  that  have  furnished  grounds 
cf  ccMitemplation  to  the  human  mind,  few  have  been  more  fiilly  canvas- 
sed and  elucidated,  than  the  one  involving  the  important  inquiry.  Whe- 
ther a  state  of  nature  or  a  state  of  cimI  society  b  most  prc^itious  to  the  | 
end  and  aim  of  our  being — ^happiness. 

By  a  state  of  nature  I  do  not  mean  that  solitary  unconnected  mode  ' 
of  existence  imagined  by  some  visionary  writers  to  have  once  obtained, 
because  every  sentiment  of  reason,  and  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  di- 
vine revelation,  should  lead  us  to  reject  such  notions. 

Man  was  evidently  formed  by  his  Maker  for  social  intercourse; 
and  whether  he  be  found  rude  and  uncultivated,  in  the  wilds  of  Africa, 
or  the  wildernesses  of  America,  or  polished  and  polite  in  the  circles 
of  European  fashion  and  parade,  still  his  desire  is  to  mix  in  the  society 
and  to  enjoy  the  converse  of  his  fellow  men. 

By  a  state  of  nature,  I  would  understand  the  savage  state ;  in  which 
men  associate' together  for  mutual  defence,  and  for  obtaining  the  first 
necessaries  of  life,  but  where  the  forms  of  regular  government,  the 
enaction  and  observance  of  systems  of  laws,  the  culture  and  improve- 
ment of  the  mind  by  education,  and  all  the  refinements  and  debght^  of 
civilization  are  unknown. 

Eccentricity  of  opinion  in  some,  disappointment  of  over-sanguine  ex- 
pectations, and  consequent  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  wcH*ld 
in  others,  and  a  love  of  disputation  in  still  more,  have  induced  them  to 
contend,  that  savages,  with  all  their  difficulties  and  pnvations,  are 
happier  than  civilized  men. 

The  controversy  has  always  ended  in  an  overthrow  of  sentiments 
80  absurd^  and  the  judicious  are  left  to  wonder  that  it  should  ever  have 
commenced.  Strange  indeed  it  is,  that  it  should  ever  have  been  suppo- 
sed, that  independent  of  the  want  of  most  of  the  various  comforts  of 
life  with  which  we  are  surrounded^  and  the  precarious  nature  of  the 
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few  they  do  possess,  the  habitual  torpor  of  mmd,  and  complete  destitu- 
tion of  literary  enjoyment,  of  which  savages  are  the  victims,  should  not. 
c£  themselves  afford  conclusive  grounds  of  preference  for  the  civilized 
state.  If  we  advert  to  what  we  know  of  the  uncultivated  aborigines  of 
our  own  country,  or  recur  to  history  for  a  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants, 
of  other  countries  in  former  ages,  arid  particularly  if  we  pursue  the  lat- . 
ter  through  the  several  gradations  of  civilization  from  the  time  of  their 
first  emerging  out  of  barbarism,  to  the  present  highly  elevated  charac- 
ter of  many  oi  them,  wq  shall  be  led  stiU  more  and  more  to  prize  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  manner  of  our  own  existence.-  There  b  abun- 
dant cause  for  gratitude  to  the  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift  that 
he  has  cast  our  lot  in  a  well  ordered  society,  under  a  free  government, 
where  we  may  enjoy,  without  restraint,  the  pleasures  of  polished  con-, 
versation  and  refined  manners,  the  courtesies  of  mutual  kindness  and 
beneficence,  the  ines  im  ible  benefits  of  a  religion  founded  on  charity 
and  love,  and  the  unlimited  improvement  of  the  natural  endowments  of 
our  minds.  The  female  part  of  the  community,  whose  happiness  the 
directors  of  this  institution  have  so  much  at  heart,  may  well  unite  in 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  share  allotted  to  them  m  the  bless- 
^ings  of  such  a  state. 

In  the  early  stages  of  society,  the  degradation  of  the  female  charac- 
ter is  one  of  the  most  disgusting  features  presented  to  our  view,  and  its 
elevation  has  been  usually  proportioned  to  the  advances  made  in  civili- 
zation and  refinement. 

In  the  unimproved  condition  of  man,  if  the  persoivtl  charms  of  wo- 
men excite  the  attachment  of  the  other  sex,  there  is  an  entire  want  of 
those  mental  recommendations  that  can  alone  render  it  permanent  and 
durable.  Neither  does  the  affection  excited  by  external  appearance 
afford  an  exemption  from  the  most  laborious  and  servile  employments. 
While  her  athletic  companion  is  reclining  in  ease  and  indolence,  ot 
walking  with  cruel  unconcern  by  her  side,  the  female  savage  is  seen 
tottering  under  the  weight  of  oppressive  burthens,  or  ministering  her 
ill-requited  endeavours,  to  promote  his  happiness.  Her  fading  beauties 
soon  cease  to  enchain  the  affections  of  a  brutal  husband,  and  the  seve- 
4rities  of  a  comfortless  and  miserable  lot  are  rendered  doubly  painful  by 
the  want  of  sympathy  and  commiseration. 

If^uchbe  the  condition  of  females  in  the  state  I  have  described, 
and  if  it  be,  as  I  consider  it,  the  worst  that  can  exist,  so  also  have  there 
been  periods  of  the  world,  when  mankind  had  made  some  progress  out 
of  barbarism,  in  which  their  character  tas  been  estimated  far  below 
its  value. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  who  were  distinguished  by  their  attainments 
in  various  branches  of  knowledge,  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  fe- 
Biale  part  of  society  partpok  but  slightly  of  their  advantages;  although 
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it  is  supposed  that  some  were  permitted  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  fi- 
gures, and  perhaps  still  more  to  employ  themselves  in  masic  But 
though  among  the  Phenicians  and  Babylonians  some  attention  was  paid 
to  female  improvement,  and  it  is  said  that  the  kingft  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  were  educated  and  instructed  by  women ;  yet  it  is  lamentable 
to  learn,  that  in  Greece,  whence  have  flowed  to  after  times  such  co*' 
pious  streams  of  literary  knowledge,  their  condition  was  little  above 
that  of  the  most  abject  slavery,  and  they  were  wholly  denied  the  inv*. 
luable  benefits  of  education.    ^ 

It  reflects  discredit  also  on  the  codes  of  those  ancient  lawgivers,  So- 
lon and  Lycurgus,  that  the  precepts  of  the  one  established  a  mode  cf 
instruction  for  females,  calculated  to  destroy  the  delicacy  of  their  cha- 
racter, and  to  substitute  a  masculine  boldness  and  effrontery  m  its 
place,  while  those  of  the  other  were  wholly  silent  on  this  interesting 
subject.  Of  the  ancient  nations,  Rome  certainly  shines  forth  most  res^ 
plendent  in  the  homage  of  the  rougher  to  the  milder  sex,  and  the  ho- 
nourable estimation  in  which  it  held  the  latter. 

That  the  education  of  females  formed  an  important  object  of  atten- 
tion  there,  is  well  ascertained,  and  the  names  and  characters  of  many 
bright  examples  of  female  talents,  fortitude,  and  virtue,  as  handed 
down  to  us  by  history,  evince  its  good  effects.  ' 

What  shall  we  say  of  latter  times  ? 

In  the  romantic  days  of  chivalry,  great  as  was  the  devotion  of  each 
valorous  knight,  to  the  protection  and  defence  of  his  favoured  fair,  or 
warm  and  generous  as  was  his  attachment  to  the  sex  at  large,  little  can 
be  said  of  the  exertions  ihade  in  those  times  for  the  enlargement  of 
their  understandings,  or  the  cultivation  of  their  minds. 

In  many,  also,  of  the  more  modem  nations,  where  much  (tf  kizury 
and  refinement  has  prevailed,  female  education  has  been  either  so 
greatly  neglected,  conducted  on  such  injudicious  and  mistaken  plans, 
or  directed  to  such  improper  ends,  as  to  sink  the  female  character 
much  below  that  station  to  which  it  is  every  where  justly  entitled.  If 
now  and  then  a  female  understanding,  rising  above  every  impediment, 
and  disdaimng  every  shackle,  has  shone  forth  like  a  bright  corruscation 
amid  surrounding  darkness,  it  has  afforded,  to  astonished  observers,  a 
mingled  sensation  of  pleasure  and  regret;  pleasure  in  perceiving  those 
occasional  victories  of  tjiind^  and  regret  that  the  instances  are  render- 
ed so  rare,  by  the  depression  to  which,  error  of  opinion,  and  the  force 
of  bad  habits  have  subjected  it. 

The  result  of  these  observations  is,  that  a  state  of  cultivated  society 
A  most  propitious  to  the  intellectual  improvement  and  happiness  of  the 
female  sex,  but  that  with  all  the  advantages  of  such  a  state,  it  has  not 
generallf  occurred,  that  mankutd  have  duly  appreciated  the  advant&- . 
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ges  of  female  educattoii,  or  been  sufi&cienUy  sedulous  in  forming  plans 
£or  their  literarjr  advancement 

It  is  due  to  the  last  centary  to  acknowledge,  that  wh^  almost  ererjr 
species  of  science  and  learning  have  undergone  great  and  rapid  im* 
provements,  the  subject  of  education  generally,  and  mc»-e  particulariy 
that  department  of  it  now  under  consideration,  haa  occupied  much  re- 
flection, and  received  great  elucidation,  both  of  a  theoretical  and  prac^. 
tical  kind. 

In  our  own  country,  the  incalculable  value  ai  education,  viewedl 
cither  as  the  promoter  of  happiness  in  its  possessor,  or  as  a  mean  of 
enabling  him  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  others,  is  by  the  enlight- 
ed  part  of  the  community  correctly  estimated. 

Seminaries  of  learning,  superintended  by  men  of  superior  talents, 
t^d  conducted  under  regulations  liberal  and  wase  are  continually  rising 
among  us. 

Blessed  by  the  beneBo^it  dispenser  of  all  our  benefits  with  an  abun- 
dance of  natural  advantages,  and  favoured  with  an  exemption  from 
many  of  the  evils  of  the  transatlantic  world,  we  have  learnt  also  to  prize 
the  means  his  providence  has  presented  us  for  the  culture  of  intellect; 
and  we  should  also  render  him  a  partial  return  for  his  goodness,  by  aa 
adaptation  of  our  acquirements  to  all  the  useful  purposes  of  life. 

The  degrading  opinion,  that  the  female  mind  is  either  unworthy  or 
]iicfq>abie  of  literary  ornament,  or  that  its  acquisition  is  incompatible 
with  the  relative  duties  of  women,  has  been  nearly  exploded.  It  is  coo* 
adered  an  ungenerous  sentimenf,  that  would  ascribe  to  them  an  infer!- 
enty  in  natural  genius,  or  an  incapacity  for  the  reception  of  learning; 
and  instead  ai  the  illiberal  recommendation  of  household  cares,  as 
alone  deserving  their  attention,  it  has  been  discovered  that  it  is  easy 
for  them  to  reconcile  the  acquirement  and  enjoyment  <^  the  benefits  of 
a  good  education  with  the  faithful  discharge  of  every  female  duty. 

It  is  a  gratifying  circumstance,  that  since  the  zeal  for  encouraging 
literature  has  ceased  to  seek  its  objects  in  our  sex  only,  many  illustri- 
ous examples  have  been  added  to  those  recorded  in  ancient  history,  of 
ladies  who  have  been  the  delight  of  every  circle  where  polite  learning 
was  the  theme  Hif  conversation,  as  they  have  been  examples  of  every 
domestic  virtue  in  their  own  families. 

In  this  metropolis  ample  means  of  instruction  for  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  are  provided.  Useful  learning  accommodated  to  the  capacities  of 
individuals,  and  regulated  in  its  kind  and  extent  by  the  situation  and 
prospects  of  pupils,  ^s  now  equally  ofiered  to  the  acceptance  of  all ; 
and  although  the  short-sighted  policy,  or  false  economy  of  some  parents 
may  lead  them  to  reject  the  boon,  ahd  the  indolence  and  frivolity  of 
some  children  may  defeat  the  kind  endeavtmrs  of  their  friends  to  pro- 
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^ote  their  advancement  in  learning,  yet  we  have  great  reason  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  so  much  has  already  been  done,  and  tovkMgt 
In  agreeable  antiCip«6ons  of  what  may  yet  be  efibcted. 

While,  however,  indulging  such  fedings,  while  eXtaKing  m  Ae 
'emancipation  of  fhe  female  mfaid  from  the  fetters  of  prefndice,  a«id  thip 
bondage  of  ignorance,  let  it  be  forever  recollected,  ^at  as  a  polite  and 
"well-informed  woman  is  the  most  welcome  companion  of  the  intelBgcit 
of  our  sex,  a  female  pedant  is  in  all  respects  the  reverse. 

The  hiodesty  and  amiableness  of  her  character  should  ever  be  con- 
tidered  by  a  well-bred  woman,  asomamenu  of  too  vahiable  a  de8Cfi|»> 
tion  to  give  place  to  the  affectation  and  ocncett  of  scholastic  attaofr- 
ments,  and  it  should  be  her  constant  study  to  avoid  an  ostentatiom  di»- 
iplay  of  the  decorations  of  her  mmd,  as  a  correct  taste  would  dirsct  hsr 
to  do  in  those  of  her  person.  It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  in  air 
days  there  is  less  danger  than  formerly  of  the  occurrence  of  tiua  tmL 

The  beneficial  alterations  that  have  taken  place  in  die  species  ei 
learning  prosecuted  in  seminaries  of  finale  education,  have  had  the 
effect  of  unitmg  the  usefttl  and  agreeable. 

.While  the  pupil  is  directed  to  such  brandies  of  study  as  ave  calov- 
iated  not  wholly  to  engross  the  mind,  but  to  allow  her  to  prepare  ftt 
the  duties  in  lifb  to  which  she  may  be  destined ;  while  she  is  presestsd 
With  such  as  may  never  mar  the  delicacy  of  her  sentiments,  or  the 
Softness  of  her  demeanor,'but  will  embellish  any  sitaatioB  in  society  she 
may  be  called  to  occupy ;  we  need  have  little  dread  of  femalepedantry. 
-  Po8sft>ly ,  in  a  disposition,  as  a  general  scheme,  not  to  encoocage  oor 
•amiable' friends  to  attempt  the  highest  flif^ts  of  scientific  attainment 
*iKOt  to  invohre  themselves  in  laborious  eflRorts  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  dead  languages,  or  familiar  with  all  the  subtleties  of  an  abstract 
"philosophy,  we  may  err  on  the  contrary  extreme. 

We  may  not  sufficiently  inculcate  the  necessity  ci  adhering  to  wh^t 
.is  really  useful,  and  by  carelessness  in  this  respect  maysuflferour 
*young  ladies  to  acquire  a  fondness  for  reading  of  too  bght  apd  trivial  a 
ijdnd.  This  is  a  &ult,  into  which,  of  all  others,  the  undirected  youthfi|l 
pnind  is  most  apt  to  falL 

On  one  description  of  books  it  feeds,  if  permitted,  with  a  ruinous 
avidity.  I  mean  the  trash,  under  the  names  of  novels  and  romances, 
which  false  taste,  weak  intellects,  or  depraved  dispositions  have  thrown 
in  such  numbers  on  the  world.  Instead  of  the  evil  of  pedantry,  these 
are  calculated  to  seduce  the  unsettled  minds  of  young  persons  into  th^ 
adoption  of  erroneous  knd  litim'oral  principles^  to  beget  frivolity  of  dis- 
position, and  a  dislike  of  more  solid  and  profitable  reading,  to  encouragf 
false  views  of  hfe,  and  frequently  to  terminate  in  a  disastrous  ccUfw  ef 
conduct 
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I  know  that  this  may  be  coiuddered  a  hackneyed  U^ic  of  censure 
4Uid  declamation,  but  I  hope  to  obtain  some  credit  for  venturing  on  it, 
even  from  my  yoang  hiends^  when  1  assure  them  that  I  by  no  means 
intend  to  proclaim  a  general  denunciation  of  works  of  fictic^  Some 
works  of  this  description  do  equal  honour  to  the  heads  and  hearts  of 
their  authors,  and  may  unhesitatingly  be  read  with  profit  and  debght. 

While  entertaining  the  imagination  of  the  female  reader,  they  ma^ 
iipcrease  her  knowledgi^,  correct  her  taste,  and  regulate  her  morals* 
Others,  without  impurity  of  sentiment,  or  vulgarity  of  diction,  may  ex- 
.^te  innocent  mirth  and  gayety,  and  may  occasionally  afford  a  season- 
able relief  from  the  toils  of  study  or  of  business* 

But  the  number  of  novels  entitled  to  encomiiim  of  any  kind  is  com* 
paratively  so  small,  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  for  a  young  lady 
Aever  to  open  one,  than  to  seize  them  with  that  total  neglect  of  discri« 
mination,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  too  often  i)btain8. 

The  injurious  effects  of  this  neglect  would  be  more  apparent,  were 
k  not  that  the  rapidity  used  in  running  through  the  endless  variety  of 
insipid  nonsense,  unnatural  incident,  corrupt  sentiment,  and  beggarly 
style,  of  the  duodecimos  daily  emitted  from  our  circulating  libraries^ 
prevents  the  memory  of  the  reader  from  retaining  their  baneful  con- 
tents. 

Permit  me,  my  young  friends,  without  attempting  a  cynical  exchi^ 
^on  of  novels  from  your  parlour  windows,  earnestly  to  recommend  to 
you  to  consult  your  better  informed  parents  and  friends  in  the  chdce, 
and  peruse  only  such  as  will  neither  destroy  your  relish  for  more  solid 
reading,  nor  suffuse  your  cheek  by  the  indelicacy  <^  their  pages. 

You  will  find  a  sufficient  fund  of  amusement  in  a  very  limited  selec- 
tion, and  if  a  deficiency  ever  occur,  and  the  moment  should  not  be  pro- 
pitious to  studies  of  a  higher  order,  entertainment  of  an  unexceptiona- 
ble nature  will  be  q^n  to  you  in  the  productions  of  the  best  of  our  Eng- 
lish poets,  with  which  every  young  lady  should.be  proud  to  be  familiar* 

Before  I  dismiss  this  subject,  let  me  add,  that  if  parents,  instead  of 
permitting  a  premature  and  unrestrained4ntercourse  with  novels,  and 
thus  assisting  the  formation  of  an  early  attachment  to  trifling  reading 
j(n  their  children,  were  to  place  befol^  them  works  of  real  merit,  and 
.with  kindness  persuade  them  to  imdertake  their  perusal,  great  evil, 
l^e  mere  result  of  their  unpardonable  inattention,  would  l>e  avoided, 
wild  and  romantic  notions  in  juvenile  minds  would  be  repressed,  and 
that  disrelish  for  serious  study,  so  unhappily  prevalent,  would^  in  a 
great  degree,  subside. 
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Yomtg  p^iTBoas  woohl  be  less  Mable  to  be  seduced  into  views  d  Ufe 
so  dissimilar  from  their  aerial  prospects,  and,  become  better  qualified 
far  the  cBsclmrfeof  their  allotted  duties  in  the  world. 

Those  wwks  of 'fictida  composed  ^tnth  a  view  to  promote  the  cmmt 

*•  tif'inorality,  and  to  add  to  the  stock  of  useful  polite  literature,  instead 

of  hemg  confounded,  as  they  now  are,  with  the  trifling  ^hemera  thai 

-disgrace  the  shelves  of -every  circulating  library,  would  be  more  hi^^ 

f'hppreciated,  and  without  requtrmg  a  neglect  of  the  necessary  employ- 

'ttieiits  oFthe  fehiale  station,  the  duties  of  religion,  or  studies  of  a  severer 

nature,  w^ould  liknish  a  perpetual  fund  of  pleasure  and  amusement, 

producing  profit  to  the  mind  and  polish  to  the  manners. 

I  hirve  alluded  to  the  poets,  and  I  would  repeat  my  recommenda- 
ftcsi  of  them,  but  not  unaccompanied  by  a  qualificatioB,  leading  to  the 
exercise  of  great  care  m  s^ecdng  the  chastest  and  the  best ;  for  t]|e 
novdists  with  whose  hadty  and  idle  eflfiisions  our  presses  teem,  have 
jnet  with  ample  competition  for  literary  notice,  in  the  hosts  of  male  and 
female  versifiers,  Who  have  fancied  themselves  inspired  by  the  muses; 
when  in  faCt  only  inqnred  by  \'anity  and  mistaken  notions  of  their  ta- 
lents. Such  were  the  ditty  writers  described  in  the  Dunciad. 

«<  Each  cygnet  sweet,  of  Bath  and  Tunbridge  race 
Whose  tuneful  whistling  makes  the  waters  pass  i 
Cadi  songster,  riddler,  ev'ry  -nameless  name, 
All  crowd  who  foremost  shall  be  damn'd  t(»  fame. 
Some  strain  in  rhyme  ;  the  muses,  on  their  racks, 
.  Scream  Uke  the  winding  of  ten  thousand  jacks : 
Some  free  from  rhyme  or  reason,  rule  or  <^eck, 
Break  Friscian's  head  and  Pegasus's  neck/' 

While  a  Miltbn,  a  Shakspeare,  a  Pope,  a  Cowper,  a  Hayley,  of  the 
one  -sex ;  a  Carter,  a  Seward,  a  More,  a  Smith,  oi  the  odier  ;  and  a  nu* 
merous  list  of  poets  of  the  first  class,  can  at  any  time  be  reaoited  te^ 
that  taste  Indeed  nmst  have  become  vi^ted  that  can  relish  the  poerfle 
and  weak  attempts  of  the  poetasters  of  the  day. 

I  win  not  undertlEike  to  decide  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  according 
to  the  LaUn  adage,  that  genume  poets  are  bom  poets;  but  that  BK)fe 
fkUures  are  c<»i8equent  upon  the  imbecile  presumption  of  many  in  this 
than  in  almost  any  other  walk  of  polite  literature,  will  not  I  apprehend 
bf  denied';  and  certain  it  is  that  a  considerable  extent  of  knofwkdge* 
and  talents  of  no  ordinary  kind  in  the  exercise  of  prose  compositiQiia 
have  been  in  many  instances  ididly  insufficient  to  elevate  its  possessor 
to  Oie  rank  of  poet.  To  youig.iadieB,  Avhoae  genius  is  not  evidently  of  a 
poetical  cast,  let  me  oflEer  the  advice  and  cpinioa  of  a  late  writer. 

''I  would  not  wish  you  to  cultivate  poetry  further  than  to  possess  «. 
relish  for  its  beauties.  Verses,  if  not  es^ceUent,  are  exfcraUe.  The  mu- 
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«es  live  upon  a  moantf  and^thfere  is  no  enjoyin^^  any  o£  ibmr  fiasouts,  tm-^ 
4«ss  yod  can  climb  toahe  heig^  of  Pa7nas8«&'^ 

Having  been  led  to  these  remarks  on  two>kind»oireadlii|^  vhadi- 
iform  sochprominent  objects  of  attraction tatlieiesnaleAiind^  Wtil my 
amiable  hearers  permit  me  to  solicit  their  attention  for  a  few  moBWSits 
te  a  vtry  brief  and  cursory  review,  of  some  bmnches  of  learni«|p,  the 
elements  of  which  are  taught  in  this  seminary.  Leaytheel^nents^r-^ 
for  considering  the  various  objects  of  study  that  a  school  present^  and 
tile  time  allotted  for  their  attainment,  it  cannot  be  expected  ithat  science 
ten  be  here  pursued  through  all  its  details  by  the  youthful  mind^ 

A  solid  foundation  is  here  lidd : 

A  commendable  spirit  of  Industry  in  the  p^il,  ai^ted  by  the  help  hi 
^ndkious  fiends,  must  hereafter  complete  the  superstructure.  Read*- 
^MVG  with  correct  emphasis  and  agpreeable  cadences,  is  certainly  a  very 
plea^ng  qualification ;  and  the  specimens  you  have  lately  albrded  ^t, 
my  young  fHends,  have  exhibited  a  very  satisfactary  evidence  of  Uie- 
capacity  and  faithfulness  of  your  tutor,  and  of  jrctur  dispositions  to  im- 
prove by  his  instructions.  While  care  in  avoiding  an  Indistinct  rapiditjr 
of  utterance,  and  Its  contrary,  a  drawling  monotonous  manner  is  obser^ 
ved,  your  accent  and  pronunciation  regulated  by  the  proper  standards,, 
and  due  regard  paid  to  your  pauses  and  cad^ences,  you  will  find  your 
own  pleasure  in  reading,  and  that  of  your  friends  in  hearing  you,  muck 
increased. 

We  expect  to  see  still  more  anxiety  manifested  on  tbe  part  of  the 
pupils,  for  improvement  in  this  delightful  exercise. 

The  WRITING  of  a  neat  fair  hand,  adds  greatly  to  the  other  ac- 
complishments of  ladies.  It  g^ves  a  {^ce  to  compositioii,  and  b  gene- 
rally conMdered  a  strong  evidence  of  a  polite  education.  To  a  reason- 
able extent  it  can  be  acquired  by  all,  and  our  exanunation  of  your  per- 
formances furnishes  ground  for  believing  that  this  seminary  aflfoids. 
abundant  means  for  that  purpose. 

The  study  of  grammar  ,as  the  precursor  and  handmaid  of  compo-^ 
skioD,  IS  too  obviously  beneficial  to  need  argument  to  induce  your  con*. 
'  lanued  difigence  in  its  pursuit  To  render  it  however  tmly  serviceable^ 
^OQ  should  carefully  attend  to  the  meaning  and  <^>eration  of  its  rules^. 
and  not  only  fix  thtm  careMly  in  your  memories,  but  learn  to  apply- 
»tiiem  with  judgment. 

The  art  of  Co^positioh  combines  utility  and  onament  of  the 
4ilost  Tnliiable  and  embelUahmg  kind  in  tlie  structure  of  the  feniale 
scholar*  To  be  able  tn.  all  the  occasions  of  life  in  which,  it  may  becooMr 
nocessary,.  to  assume  your  pen  with  a  modest  confidence,  to  embodjp 
yoor  tboo£^  mifh  ease  andeiegance,  to  rise  above  that  awkwardnetf 
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and  vulgarity  of  diction  which  disgrace  the  ill  educated  wonan,  W 
delight  your  distant  friends  whh  the  beauty  of  your  style,  and  llir 
^nriteiiness  of  jmir  periods,  are  assuredly  objecto  caladated  to  arame 
your  ambition  and  stimulate  your  exertions,  to  become  proficients  in  tins 
charming  employment,  * 

You  are  here,  we  trust,  acquiring  a  taste  tor  fine  writhigthAt-wV 
lead  to  frequent  future  attempts,  Therp  is  nothing  wherein  the  benefit 
of  continued  practice  is  more  fully  experienced  than  in  tlfis.  E^istolaryi 
communication  with  your  absent  friends,  offers  a  large  field  for  At 
amendment  of  your  style.  Without  too  laboured  an  attention  to  the  coo* 
struction  of  your  sentences,  yet  with  a  moderate  regard  to  correctne^ 
and  purity  of  language,  this  species  of  writmg  will  enable  yon  to  extu* 
bit  all  the  \^vacity  of  your  fancies,  all.  the  sensibility  of  your  hearts. 

There  are  many  fine  models  of  letter-writing  to  which  your  Bterarf 
fHends  can  assist  you  in  recurring,  but  the  admirable  essays  and  letter^ 
to  be  found  in  the  Spectator,  Tatler,.  Rambler,  Adventurer,  and  othe^ 
classical  works  of  a  Kke  kind,  will  supply  the  best  examples  of  a  style 
i^hich  you  may  safely  imitate. 

A  knowledge  of  Geography  is  a  creditable  acquisition  for  a  lady. 
It  furnishes  a  vast  body  of  interesting  and  amusing  informaU<m,  contri- 
butes to  a  better  understandmg  of  historical  events,  and  renders  more 
intelligible  the  accounts  w^  are  constantly  receiving  of  many  of  the  im- 
portant transactions  that  are  from  time  to  time  occurri|ig  in  the  worid. 
It  forms  a  proper  accompaniment  to  the  study  of  History  :  a 
branch  of  learning  equally  entertaining  and  instructive. 

This,  is  well  as  Biography,  is  a  source  of  the  highest  moral  im- 
provement* It  enlarges  our  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  *^  teaches  tts 
to  inibr  ft*om  what  has  hsfppened  what  may  happen  again,**  and  affords 
Hs  mcontrovertible  evidence  of  the  justice  of  the  ways  ci  PtHifidenee 
in  educing  **  from  partial  evil  universal  good.** 

The  body  of  well-written  history  now  extant  is  so  extfetisffe,  that 
an  almost  inexhaustible  fimd  of  information  b  presented  by  It  te  the  faf- 
qiiisitive  mind.  Your  individual  enjoyment  of  its  estimable  vreasHTes 
will  of  course  be  regulated  by  your  ofyportnnitSes  for  its  pniwaR ;  bst 
an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  your  own  country,  and  t>f  th^  §tmx 
which  we  derive  our  origin,  is  within  the  reach  and  should  be  n^ired 
after  by  every  young  lady. 

Arithmetic,  or  the  art  of  comptitation,  will  prove  an  acquisition 
of  practical  advantage,  whatever  may  he  your  future  station  in  society. 
If  your  fortune  should  not  raise  you  above  the  necessity  of  personal  ex- 
ertions for  yovr  own  support,  you  wUl  find  great  benefit  from  a  know« 
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}gdf^^  of  %iu^;  »nd  if  you  ahoulci  be  elevated  i^bove  such  a  necessity 
it  will  proU^  you  from  in4)ositioD,  and  enable  you  with  more  ease  and 
accuracy  to  regulate  your  pecuniary  affairs* 

Among  the  other  exhibitions  of  your  talents  and  acquirements,  ve 
l^ve  been  much  delighted,  my  young  friends,  by  the  specimens  you 
^ve  given  u«  of  your  practical  acquaintance  with  bACu^p  Music. 

Although  a  regular  course  of  scientific  instruction  in  the  theoretical 
principles  of  music,  does  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  system  of  educa- 
tion adopted  in  this  academy,  yet  the  occasional  lessons  and  (^poilu- 
lutiea  for  practice  here  afforded  you,  will,  we  hope,  incite  you  to  the 
further  improvement  of  a  taste  for  Psalmody. 

There  is  certainly  no  more  honourable  motive  for  the  cultivation  of 
music,  than  that  of  its  employment  in  the  praises  of  the  Most  High, 

««  When  thus  applied,"  a  classical  writer  observes,  *'  it  raises  noble 
ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  fills  it  with  great  conceptions.  It 
strengthens  devotion,  and  advances  praise  and  rapture,  lengthens  out 
^very  act  of  worship,  and  produces  more  lasting  and  permanent  im- 
pressions on  the  mind  than  those  which  accompany  any  transient  form 
of  words,  that  are  uttered  in  the  ordinary  method  of  religious  w(a*ship.*' 

I  would  add  to  this  encomium,  young  ladies,  that  it  assimilates 
your  gratiiicaticms  here  to  those  of  the  harmonious  beings  in  another 
atate^  d^cribed  by  Milton,  who  incessantly  raise 

**  The  ficred  sound  and  waken  raptures  high. 
If  cone  esL^mpt- -no  voice  but  well  nui|r  join 
Melodioui  part;  such  concord  is  in  heav'n." 

Youva  LA9tRs, 

InaU  the  departments  of  fitwfy  I  hav^  enumerated,  your  recent  ez- 
MiinatioD  has  evidenced  in  some  great  proficiency,  and  in  others  a 
progress  ftiUy  proporttoned  to  their  years  and  opportuMties. 

It  is  o«r  wish  to  encourage  you  to  new  endeavours,  to  profit  by  the 
iundness  of  yenr  parenu  and  guardians,  iirho  here  affbtd  you  sudi  suflfr- 
^ieot  flaeaiis  of  jftttructioii,  and  by  the  judictoys  and  laborioas  applica* 
tm  of  those  means  to  your  several  capaaties,  by  the  aUe  aod  attentive 
frecepter  whom  they  have  assigned  you. 

The  best  return  you  ca^  make  both  to  the  former  and  Ae  latter,  is 
diligence  in  the  prosecution  of  your  studies,  and  an  undeviating  obser- 
vance of  the  regulations  of  the  seminary  in  which  you  are  placed. 

To  you,  young  ladies,  on  whom  the  honours  of  this  institution  are 
about  to  be  conferred,  permit  us  to  say,  that  the  proofs  you  have  giveh 
US  of  your  attsunments  are  gpratif)'ing  to  our  feelings,  and  honourable  to 
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you.  We  hope  the  taste  for  Icammg  yon  have  here  imbibed,  wUl  not  be 
^eradicated  by  the  closing  of  your  studies  and  exerdses  in  thb  place  ; 
but  that  it  will  continue  and  increase.  The  correct  sentiments  and  Ian* 
dabl<^  industry  which  you  have  manifested,  during  the  period  of  your 
tuition,  gives  us  an  assurance  that  you  will  endeavour  in^  future  amia 
all  your  other  emplojrments  and  amusements  to  find  intervals  of  leisuie 
for  the  further  prosecution  of  literary  research. 

By  so  domg  yoa  will  open  to  yourselves  new  and  exhaustless  sources 
i>f  gratification  and  delight  In  the  fruition  of- health  and  plcnt>',  the 
pleasures  of  literature  will  give  them  a  real  zest  In  the  distresses  ot 
sickness  or  poverty,  should  they  ever  unfortunately  assail  you,  next  to 
the^  consolations  of  reTigion,  these  pleasures  will  often  most  effectual^ 
tend  to  your  mental  relief.  May  you  be  preserved  from  such  evili 
and  abound  m  all  the  felicity  attainable  in  this  life,  preparatory  to 
greater  in  the  realms  above. 

To  the  respectable  audience  who  have  attended  the  exercises  of 
this  evening,  and  the  full  examination  which  took  place  last  weel^ 
whether  they  be  interested  as  the  near  relatives  and  friends  of  the  pi^ 
pils,  or  favour  us  with  their  company  from  a  love  of  literature,  and  f 
desire  of  witnessing  the  abilities  which  the  emulation  and  industry  of 
the  pupils  have  enabled  them  to  display,  we  trust  that  nothing  has  ocf 
curred  to  change  their  favourable  opinion  of  the  utility  and  beauty  cif 
,  Female  Education. 

The  subject  is  calculated  to  excite  a  high  degree  oi  interest  k^ 
eveiy  philanthropic  breast,  and  merits  a  better  discussion  than  it  has 
now  received.  If  I  have  erred  in  too  readily  yielding  to  the  unexpecte4 
fLXkd  flattering  request  of  the  respectable  gentlemen  with  whom  I  an 
associated  in  the  superintendence  of  this  seminaiy,  I  rely  on  their  an^ 
your  feelings  for  supplying  every  deficiency;  congratulating  my^Belf|f 
J  may  in  the  smallest  degree,  aid  my  brethren  in  mcreasing  the  nunn 
'l>er  of  the  patrons  of  female  improvement  and  in  encouraging  the 
blooming  candidates  for  literary  reputation  whose  studies  we  have  re^ 
cently  examined,  to  a  spirit  c^  enterprize  and  emulation  in  die  pnr^ 
suit  of  knowledge,  an  unerring  regard  to  moral  rectitude,  and  a  di}^ 
taste  for  every  thmg  that  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  their  love  of  pr^ 
(table  reading,  the  purity  oi  their  principle^  or.  the  a|niabk.nco  if 
their  disposiuoDB. 
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LM^rrEXS  FROM  GBNEfA  AVD  FRANCSj  ,    ^ 

W'riueu  duritiff  a  tendence  ofbet^aeen  tv>o  and  three  yeari  in  different  fart$  ofthd^ 
wmtritMt  and  addrested  to  a  lady  in  Virginia. 

LETTER  LXV. 

Ther  t  b  nothing  in  the  ancient  church  of  St  Medard  that  would 
J>e  thought  deserving  the  attention  of  a  stranger;  there  are  no  Corin- 
thian columns,  no  pictures  by  eminent  masters,  no  superb  altar-piece, 
-nor  any  dome  suspended  as  it  were  by  magic,  in  the  air;  it  is  a  simple 
and  old-fashioned  place  of  worship  recommended  only  by  its  intrinsic 
'sanctity,  and  by  the  memory  of  the  Abbe  Paris :  you  will  have  seen  an 
account  of  this  celebrated  Abbe  in  Voltaire's  Age  of  Louis  XIV,  of  the 
miracles  that  were  operated  at  hb  tomb,  and  of  the  measures  taken 
"by  the  government  to  put  an  end  to  the  confluence  of  people  there  frcwn 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom :  as  the  sacnstan  was  absent,  his  wife  ac« 
companied  me  about  the  church,  and  I  soon  perceived,  that  she  was  a 
firm  believer  in  the  Abbe.  The  world,  she  said,  was  become  sadly 
incredulous,  and  except  a  sick  lady  from  Lyons,  I  was  the  only  stranger 
who  for  several  months,  had  visited  their  church,  and  yet  who  could 
doubt  the  powerful  intercession  of  the  Abbe  in  Heaven,  for,  laying  aside 
the  numbers  of  miraculous  cures  performed  in  the  last  century,  waft 
not  his  influence  apparent  in  the  preservation  of  their  church,  not  the 
slightest  ornament  of  which  had  been  carried  away  or  injured  during 
the  whole  of  the  revolution  ?  She  wished  me  also  to  take  nodce  by 
tlimbing  up  into  a  window,  that  though  we  were  now  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  was  green  with  vegetation,  and  assured 
tte,  that  if  I  returned  at  another  hour,  her  husband  Would  find  means 
io  get  access  for  me  within  the  enclosure  that  is  still  walled  up,  and  that 
I  might  pr6cure  some  of  the  earth  from  about  the  gra\'e,  or  a  piece  of 
flie  tombstone  in  case  of  sickness  in  my  family  hereafter.  There  arc 
some  subjects  upon  which  the  reason  that  Providence  has  given  us, 
inust  embolden  us  to  reject  all  human  testimony :  the  firm  persuasion 
df  the  witness,  and  even  of  the  person  who  has  been  miraculously 
operated  upon,  are  to  no  purpose;  it  b  still  more  probable  that  thcf 
are  both  deluded  by  appearances,  or  misled  by  their  own  prejudices 
and  passiims,  than  that  the  Almighty  should  have  suspended  the  laws 
ef  nature :  if  human  testimony  were  to  prevail,  there  would  be  nd  end 
ef  miracles.  Racine,  the  most  polished  scholar^  and  on^  of  the  most 
itmiable  and  upnght  men  of  the  age,  and  Pasdial,  a  genius  of  still  sty- 
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perior  order,  were  both  firmly  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  aiiracu* 
lous  cure  which  took  place  at  Port  Royal,  and  I  have  seen  two  thick 
volumes  of  those  perfbtmed  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe ;  they  were  pub- 
lished by  a  Mr.  Carre  de  Montgeron,  a  counsellor  of  the  Parliament  of 
Faris,  who  was  converted  from  mfidelity 'by  what  he  «iit  With  hJs  oti/n 
eyes:  he  had  been  a  itian  of  very  irregular  life,  and  tells  us  In  the  pi^- 
face  how  his  attention  was  first  awakened  to  the  spiritual  dangers  of 
his  situation ;  he  had  disguised  himself  in  a  female  dress,  and  vr&s  db 
his  way  towards  a  convent,  where  he  was  to  be  introdtieed  by  a,lad^» 
who  had  lent  her  assistance  to  the  plot,  and  was  mlready  iatterhig  Mi 
itnagination  with  an  idea  of  tiie  oppofrtunitieB  he  should  have  of  puk- 
iuing  his  projects  against  a  youtig  person,  who  hod  fied  for  shdMr 
there  from  his  pursaits,  when  the  horses  took  ^-ii^  tiie  carriage  wa^ 
broken  to  pieces,  and  he  and  his  companioM  very  narre^ly  eacapei 
with  their  lives.  But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  miraeukitift  coresif 
have  no  do«ibt,  in  many  instances,  either  of  the  veracity  of  fhe  peTMHI^ 
relating,  nor  of  the  cure  performed,  but  I  doubt  the  inlMnrentkai  tf 
Providence;  and  yet  I  confess  myself  at  a  lose  how  to  eiqpilaift  the  dtf- 
'£cuHy.  Hop^  and  fear,  and  all  the  forms  which  the  hui&an  httagkitf* 
tion  can  be  made  to  take,  are  powerful  agents  m  the  hands  of 
■men;  they  are  frequently  also  applied  unconsciously  by  man 
to  his  own  use ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  this  solutioa  woold  be  of 
mo  avail;  the  tractors  of  Perkins  have  been  applied^  and  with  great 
success  (in  cases  where  there  was  no  room  for,  no  posaibiUty  q£  imagi- 
4ion)  to  in£uits,  to  persons  asleep,  and  to  brutes;  nor  can  our  reason 
take  shelter  in  any  hypothesis  connected  with  electricity,  for  th^ 
same  cures  have  been  performed  by  fictitious  tractors  made  of  woo^ 
or  of  slate,  as  by  those  which  were  from  the  manufactory  of  Perkiaa 
hmiself :  leaving,  therefore,  the  miracles  performed  at  St.  Medard^ 
and  at  Port  Royal,  to  be  attributed  to  the  imagination  of  the  patient, 
or  the  effect  of  that  deep  impression  of  supernatural  truth,  which  i^ 
denominated  faith,  we  must  still  allow,  that  there  are  cures  in  which 
we  are  to  look  for  another  agent.  To  occupy  the  attention  of  a  persofi 
very  strongly  will  generally  cure  him  of  the  hiccough,  and  sometimea 
(^the  toothach,and  a  salutaiy  crisis  in  some  acute  cures  has  been  pro!- 
duced,  it  is  said,  by  the  simple  application  of  the  hand,  as  by  a  t^A 
principle  wliich  emanates  from  one  body  to  another;  but  this  agan 
would  lead  to  animal  magnetism,  which  ha^  c<^tiibuted  so  fnuC^  t^ 
bewilder  some  men,  and  has  been  made  such  axi  instrument  fdi^  SOi^M 
purposes  by  others,  that  the  secret  cf  natttfe  of  Which  theire  idtaf 
a  glimpse,  is  now  lost  sight  of,  and  perhapfe  forever*  II  was  mf  gdi 
fortune  one  eVenmg  not  very  long  ago  to  sit  next  to  li  persArwhsnlt 
•oon  found  to  be  a  believet*  In  aU  the  wtvOcraaf  aaimal 
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,and  who  offered,  if  I  wpuld  call  upon  him  for  the  purpose,  to  give  me 
any  information  I  might  desire  in  addition  to  the  little  I  had  been  able 
tp  learn  in  the  Encyclopedia.  I  was  satisfied,  however,  with  the  con- 
versation of  the  evenuig,  duruig  which  I  heard  a  person  of  some  dis- 
tinction in  the  literary  world  talk  of  that  will,  which  operates  from  us 
.upon  the  objects  around,  which  adds  force,  real  bodily  force,  to  our 
efforts,  and  of  that  improvement  in  some  of  our  senses,  that  increase 
even  of  our  knowledge,  which  we  receive  in  sleep ;  surely  the  account 
.  pf  nuracles  performed  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris,  is  not  so  ridicii- 
lotts :  but  it  is  time  we  should  leave  the  ancient  church  of  St  Medard, 
aiKi  go  to  the  Royal  garden  of  plants  down  to  which  the  Rue  ,Neuve 
ad'Orleans  will  lead  you.  This  garden  aQbrds  an  agreeable  walk,  and 
fope  who  could  have  the  advantage  of  frequenting  it  regularly  for  som^ 
.•months  in  company  with  a  man  of  science,  might,  in  the  most  "pleasing 
oianner,  become  acquainted  with  all  the  varieties  of  the  animal,  the 
1  vegetable,  and  the  mineral  reign.  I  have  never,  since  my  curiosity  was 
$rst  gratified,  derived  much  satisDaction  from  seting  rare  animab;  they 
-are  frequently  ugly,  (what  for  instance  can  be  more  so  than  a  caiael?) 
rand  have  always  an  aii*  <^  melancholy,  or  convey  that  idea  at  least,  an4 
however  ferocious  their  nature  may  be^  we  can  not  but  pity  U^ir  long 
.and  useless  captivity.  It  is  otherwise  with  plants,  they  are  agreeable 
objects  ui  themselves,  and,  without  being  at  all  acquainted  with  Botany, 
I  was  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  seeing  several  sorts,  the  fruits  of 
which  have  been  converted  by  the  real  or  imaginary  wants  of  £urq)e, 
into  necessaries  of  life.  At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  garden  is  the 
river  over  which  there  has  been  lately  erected  an  iron  bridge;  to  wan- 
der hence  to  tli^  building,  which  serves  as  a  Museum,  at  the  other 
extremity,  must  in  Summer  be  delightfiil ;  the  rarest  plants  are  re* 
moved  out  of  the  hot-houses,  and  placed  to  advaMage,  and  a  sort  o€ 
tribute  seems  paid  by  nature  to  the  Parisian  from  all  the  quarters  of 
the  earth,  as  he  takes  his  evening  walk ;  an  artificial  eminence  too  has 
been  contrived  on  one  side,  where  a  winding  road,  and  some  rocky  irre- 
^larities,  and  a  growth  of  pines,  in  all  the  apparent  irregularity  of 
nature,  form  an  agreeable  contrast,  with  the  formality  of  the  garden. 
Tbe  Museum  is  a  building  of  no  grandeur  externally ;  but  the  con- 
stants of  three  long  and  spacious  rooms  within,  would  reWard  the 
fiuriosity  of  a  traveller,  who  had  come  even  further  than  from 
America.  The  specimens  and  seed  of  every  species  of  fruit  and  grain, 
4he  whole  family  of  terrestrial  animals,  placed  so  as  to  represent  hfe, 
fraok  the  elephant^  the  cameleopard,  and  the  elk,  to  the  beautifully- 
isrmed  antelo^-^eer,  who»  made  for  speed,  and  yet  with  spreading 
antlers  m  case  of  necessity  for  defence,  is  not  larger  than  a  rat :  an^l 
the  whole  race  of  birds,  from  the  Ostrich  tq  tjhe  l^nmbird^  ^riQi 
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the  almost  endless  catalogue  of  reptiles,  and  of  insects,  in  all  their 
various  and  successive  changes,  are  ranged  along  in  order,  as  if  ready 
for  embarkation  in  Noah's  Ark-    The  inhabitants  of  the  water  too,  of 
the  great  rivers  in  the  South,  and  of  the  sea,  from  the  hippopotamus  to 
the  flyiug^fish,  and  down  to  the  lowest  orders  of  being,  may  be  here 
passed  in  review,  and  one  may  trace  a  lengthy  chain  of  animated  na- 
ture along  its  various  links  of  connexion,  from  man  downwards,  whidi 
would  seem  to  prove,  that  we  are  all  of  one  family.    There  are  many 
parts  of  the  great  chain  to  whose  relationship  I  have  no  objection,  th^ 
are  like  very  distant  cousins,  who  know  nothing  about  us,  and  who  give 
us  no  trouble ;  but  there  is  something  very  disagreeable  and  very  mor- 
tifying in  the  appearance  of  those  who  come  immediately  after  ^s.    A 
person  skilled  m  mineralogy  and  chymistry  might  pass  many  days 
successively  to  very  good  purpose  in  one  of  these  ^acious  rooms;  ke 
might  there  examine  at  his  leisure  the  various  sorts  of  primitive  eatth 
combined  with  substances,  of  which  they  take  the  name,  and  which 
are  useful  either  in  medicine,  or  the  arts ;  and  he  might  see  speci- 
mens of  every  kind  of  stone,  from  such  as  must  be  nearly  coeval  with 
creation,  to  those  of  a  subsequent  period,  comprehending  every  species 
of  limestone,  from  the  finest  marble  down  to  common  chalk,  and  por- 
tions of  pudding-stone,  either  from  some  rude  mass,  which  has  asto- 
nished  the  traveller  on  a  mountain  top,  or  with  the  shape  and  cdouring 
of  the  beautiful  Scotch  pebble :  he  would  find  samples  also  of  every 
kind  of  volcanic  production ;  of  basalts,  which  are  suj^iosed  to  be  the 
effect  of  submarine  ejections ;  of  lava,  which  is  composed  of  the  same 
materials  as  the  basalt,  but  the  produce  of  an  eruption  when  the  vd- 
cano  was  no  longer  covered  by  the  sea;  of  pumice  stone;  and  of  some 
crystalized  substances  which  are  found  near  iEtna  and  Vesuvius.  I  had 
before  seen  a  variety  of  crystals ;  they  form  an  object  of  profit  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Chamounie,  but  I  had  no  idea  of  their  ever  being  found  of 
a  size  which  admitted  of  their  being  worked  into  vases  and  chandeliers, 
of  which  there  are  some  specimens  in  the  Museum ;  together  with 
these,  are  those  productions  of  the  earth  of  a  nearly  similar  nature,  to 
which  the  common  consent  of  mankind  has  for  time  immemorial 
attached  an  ^dea  of  great  value,  und/Jr  the  name  of  precious  stones. 
The  diamond  is  generally  placed  first  upon  the  splendid  list;  but  I  here 
learned  that  it  is  of  a  nature  totally  different  from  the  rest,  that  it  \s  not 
the  effect  t>f  a  ciystalization,  which  takes  place  in  the  earth,  or  in  some 
undisturbed  comer  of  a  rock,  in  a  long  succession  of  ages,  but  a  com- 
bustible substance  or  concretion  of  charcoal.  How  this  concretion  takes 
place,  or  what  it  means  in  fact,  I  am  very  far  from  pretending  to  under- 
stand, but  I  believe  it  on  the  assertions  of  the  learned,  supported  by  ex- 
periments, which  have  been  repeatedly  made :  upcm  a  disunood's  being 
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submitted  to  the  action  of  heat,  it  was  found  to  emit  by  combustioti 
tlie  same  species  of  gas,  that  is  emitted  by  charcoal,  and  it  is  knowi^^ 
by  some  late  experiments  to  have,  in  common  with  that  substance,  the 
property  of  converting  iron  into  steeL    It  is  singular  that  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  should  upwards  of  c^e  hundred  years  ago,  have  surmised,  m 
this  and  in  other  instances,  wh^t  has  since  appeared  to  be  the  processv 
of  natih*e.    But  this  great  man  must  have  possessed  faculties  very  far 
removed  indeed  from  the  utmost  to  which  the  human  mind  had  ever 
before  attained,  or  has  since  reached ;  and  was,  I  believe,  as  Hume  has 
so  well  expressed  it,  the  greatest  and  rarest  genius  that  ever  arose  for 
tbe  ornament,  and  instruction  of  mankind.    Specimens  are  also  to  be 
seen  here  of  iron,  tin,  copper,  and  lead,  such  as  they  offer  them'selves 
to  view,  in  that  sort  of  disguise,  of  which  human  industry  soon  strips 
tbem  ;  and  of  g(M  and  silver  ore,  as  they  slumber  in  the  mine ;  and 
there  is  a  most  comprehensive  collection  of  fossils.    By  the  term  fossil 
you  arc  to  understand  such  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation  as  are 
found  buried  in  the  earth ;  of  these  some  are  petrified,  and  others  re- 
main in  their  natural  state,  but  it  is  a  circumstance  common  to  both, 
that  tliey  are  scarcely  ever  found  in  places,  to  which,  according  to 
what  we  know  of  the  present  order  of  nature,  they  can  have  originally 
belonged.    The  bones  of  the  elephant,  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  d  the 
mammoth,   which  seem  to  have  ennobled  the  Natural  History   of 
America,  and  of  other  creatures  of  nearly  equal  size,  to  which  no 
names  have  been  applied,  are  found  scattei*ed  over  deserts,  which 
these  animals  were  never  known  to  inhabit,  or  intermixed  in  the  most 
inexplicable  manner,  with  the  various  sorts  of  marine  fossils;  it  would 
seem  as  if  these  had  been  exposed  to  some  great  catastrophe,  which 
the  rest  of  the  terrestrial  creation  had  escaped,  op  perhaps  their  bones 
being  of  a  more  solid  texture,  have  been  able  to  resist  those  causes  of 
destruction,  which  have  obliterated  every  appearance  of  weaker  ani- 
mals, who  may  have  existed  at  the  same  time,  and  whose  remains 
could  not  from  their  situation,  be  preserved  as  those  of  fish  have  been, 
from  every  external  injury,  and  from  the  efiects  of  the  atmosphere. 
I  mentioned  to  you  in  a  former  letter,  and  when  this  subject  was  first 
presented  to  my  mind,  that  no  remains  of  man,  notwithstanding  the 
iflost  diligent  researches,  had  been  ever  seen,  and  I  find  that  such 
is  still  the  case;  not  a  single  stone,  which  appears  to  have  passed 
through  human  hands,  not  a  brick,  nothing  in  short,  in  the  least  con- 
nected with  the  antediluvian  existence  of  man,  has  ever  been  disco- 
vered: and  yet  I  cannot  but  believe,  that  creation  in  all  its  parts  was  a 
single  act  of  the  Almighty,  and  tliat  the  chain  of  existence  has  been 
always  perfect :  insects  we  find  existed,  by  their  impressions  left  in 
quarries  of  stone,  and  trees  and  plants,  we  are  sure  did,  for  some  <^ 
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these  last  are  of  sorto  wluch  it  woald  seem  required  cultivatioii:  ^cf 
ore  frequently  fouad  so  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earthy  and  so  tram*- 
fanned  into  other  subetances^  yet  with  enough  of  then*  original  appea* 
ranee  to  ascertain  their  identity,  and  so  remote  from  the  soB  and 
climate  .proper  to  their  growth,  that  they  must  have  beep  tif>erated 
upoi^  by  the  same^eat  cause*  which  was  so  fatal  to  other  parts  of 
creation^  which  converted  the  ocean  into  dry  land^  and  overwhelmed 
fox^  portions  of  the  globe  as  were  habitable  with  the  waters  of  the 
sea:  those  parts  were  perhaps  not  without  human  ihhabitaDts,  and  the 
time  may  come,  either  soon,  or  when  century  after  century  shall  have 
rolled  away,  that  the  sea  1^  some  great  convulsion  of  nature  saef 
again  change  its  level,  and  human  fossils  be  found  in  abundance,  an 
those  of  marine  and  vegetable  origin  are  now.    Whatever  may  have 
been,  or  may  hereafter  be  the  case,  we  shall  never  know ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  posable  for  the  busiest,  the  gayest,  or  tlie  most  ambitious  man 
in  Paris  to  enter  this  part  of  the  Museum,  without  being  led  mto  a  train 
of  serious  ideas  on  this  sul^ect ;  if  I  was  extremely  gratified  at  the 
sight  of  the  single  fish  taken  from  a  quarry  which  I  had  seen  in  Mr. 
de  Luc's  Cabinet  at  Geneva,  you  may  amceive  my  surprise  and  sads- 
faction  at  finding  myself  in  the  niidst  of  numbers  of  these  animals  m 
the  roost  perfect  preservation;  some  of  them  belong  to  species  which 
are  known  to  exist  at  present,  though  generally  in  distant  seas,  and 
others  are  unknown :  the  greater  part  are  from  a  quarry  neai*  Verona, 
where  fish  of  all  sizes  and  in  great  numbers,  are  still  fcauul  in  a  sofi 
calcareous  rock,   which  is  below  the  extingnashed  volcano  of  — — > 
Bolca;   the  immediate  cause  which  destroyed  the  myriads  of  «-^»- 
Bdca  must  always  be  a  mystery,  but  it  seems  to  have  taken  place 
at  one  instant  of  time,  as  if  the  wand  of  a  magician  had  been  waved 
over  them,  or  the  same  electric  shock  had  pervaded  a  whole  region, 
and  all  its  inhabitants:  that  their  motions  have  been  arrested  t^  death 
without  any  previous  pain  or  sense  of  danger,  is  evident  from  there, 
being  no  ma^ks  of  contortion  or  strugg^le  in  any  of  them ;  some,  whioh 
have  been  split  dirough  the  middle,  have  the  undigested  remains  of  the 
q>ecies  they  preyed  upon  still  visible  in  the  stomach,  others  are  fcdlow^ 
edby  smaller  individuals,,  who  were  either  their  offspring  or  accos- 
tamed  to  prey  upon  their  oflbl,  and  there  are  some  instances  of  othe«% 
again  which  were  engaged  in  battle,  when  death  put  an  end  to  the 
contest;'  one  voracious  animal  of  the  eel  tribe  had  already  a  third  of 
his  antagonist  down  his  throat,  when  the  terrible  shock  took  piace, 
which  has  kept  his  jaws  distended  ever  since.    There  are  also  the  - 
head  of  a  crocodile,  and  of  an  alligator,  I  believe,  and  several  sorts 
of  turtle  and  tortoises:  I  ought  to  inform  you  by  the  .way*  that  the 
&ells  of  a  particnlar  sort  of  this  last  aiun»a]litaf«.lhe  objects  now 
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kniy«m  to  kave  been  during  ag^es  mistaken  fw  human  heads ;  while  the 
tibia  of  the  elephant  was  denominated  the  thigh  bone  of  a  giant ;  and 
people  blessed  themselves,  that  die  race  cf  these  monstroas  brethren 
bi  oan  was  extinct  The  remains  of  the  vegetable  creation  do  not 
M  the  first  view  captivate  onr  attention  so  forcibly,  but  the  usefid 
transformation  which  has  taken  place  \fL  substances  that  Wei*  orlgi* 
nally  trees,  and  plants,  and  the  manner  in  which  Providence  has,  if  I 
may  wse  the  expression,  condescended  to  make  man  amends  for  the^mfn 
of  former  times,  is  interesting  mdeed :  nothing  less  than  an  abundant 
pt)wth  over  the  whole  of  what  is  now  ocean,  could  have  furnished  the 
hnmense  masses  of  fossil  wood,  which  are  known  to  exist  for  leagues 
together  sometimes  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  sometimes  full 
many  a  foot  below,  and  under  various  forms:  tinuiks  of  trees  are  fre- 
quently found  in  quarries  of  pc^t ;  how  they  have  resisted  the  causes 
of  decomposition  which  have  operated  upon  the  rest  of  the  mass  is 
iftconceivable ;  but  it  is  apparent  tliat  they  once  floated  at  the  mercy  of 
the  waves,  for  they  are  stripped  of  all  appearance  of  branches  and  of 
roots,  and  have  orifices  which  can  only  liave  been  made  by  the  smaller- 
ahell  fish,  or  by  the  worm  which  is  so  destructive  to  ships  in  wami 
climates:  a  substance  adherent  to  trees  in  their  fossil  state  is  fre- 
quently found  upon  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  particular,  and  some- 
times at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  feet  under  ground ;  this  is  what  we 
call  amber;  it  appears  to  have  been  formerly  nearly  liv^uid ;  some  na- 
toralists  have  supposed,  that  it  was  once  honey,  and  to  have  in  that 
state  given  access  to  the  little  animals,  that  are  now  foand  incased  in 
it ;  they  are  frequently  in  such  perfect  preservation  tliat  their  species 
may  be  immediately  recognised,  and  some  of  them  also  serve  as 
witnesses  of  the  great  change  of  place,  which  vegetables  as  well  as  the 
large  terrestrial  and  marine  animals  ha\-e  been  exposed  to;  for  as  simi- 
lar insects  exist  only  in  the  warmer  latitudes,  they  must  have  floated 
thence  with  the  tree  which  furnished  the  substance  they  preyed 
upon,  and  into  which  they  had  incautiously  ventured  themselves.  That 
wood  has  been  converted  into  iron-stone,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  believ- 
ing, from  the  samples  I  saw  here,  and  there  is  a  mine  of  iron  ore 
in  Russia\  I. find,  which  is  made  up  in  great  measure  of  leaves, 
blanches,  and  roots  of  trees,  the  particular  species  of  which  may  be 
still  ascertained.  Had  the  same  mass  been  left  exposed  to  the  action  of 
humidity,  for  a  course  of  ages,  it  might  have  become  peat;  in  Africa, 
beneath  the  burning  sands,  it  would  probably  have  been  converted  into 
fiint-stones,  and  there  are  situations  in  which,  according  to  the  opiniwi 
of  some  Naturalists,  nature  being  aided  in  its  operation  by  the  salts  of 
the  sea,  and  other  marine  productions,  it  would  have  become  coal.  But 
I  have  said  enoDgh  of  the  ^rden  rtf  plants,  and  of  the  Museum  and. 
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Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  as  it  is  called  in  French ;  if  I  said  morc« 
I  might  wander  still  further  out  of  my  depth  than  I  find  myidf 
already ;  for  my  knowledge  on  these  subjects  is,  I  am  sorry  to  confess 
it,  extremely  superficial.  We  will  now  return  homewards  by  the  Rue 
St.  Victor,  and  passing  the  place  Maubert,  famous  for  the  rude  loqua- 
city of  the  sellers  of  vegetables,  enter  tlie  Island  of  the  Cit<  by  the 
bridge,  which  is  opposite  to  that  which  takes  its  name  from  the  ancient 
Cathedral,  that  we  must  next  visit. 


FOR    TUE    PORT    FOLIO. 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 
€F  THE  LATE  MAJOR  GEJ^ERAL  AJSTTHOMT  H'AYA'E. 

Fasliioned  much  to  honour  from  his  cradle, , 

He  was  a  soldier,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one  ; 

Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuading; 

Lofty  and  sour  to  those  that  lov*d  him  not; 

But  to  those  men  that  sought  him  sweet  as  summer. 

Heard  ye  him  talk  of  CommonwealUis, 

You'd  say  it  bad  been  all  in  all  his  study  ; 

List  his  discourse  of  war,  and  vou  would  hear 

A  fearful  battle  rendered  you  in  music. 

•         •**••• 
Now  to  his  aslies  honour! — Peace  be  with  him  ! 
And  choirs  of  angels  sing  him  to  his  rest. 

Shakspeare. 

General  Anthony  Wayne  occupies  a  conspicuous  station 
among  the  hei'oes  and  patriots  of  the  American  Revolution.  That 
eventful  epoch  was  calculated  to  call  into  exertion  the  talents  and 
virtues  of  our  citizens,  and  the  page  of  history  can  oflfer  to  our  view, 
no  country  in  the  maturity  of  its  age,  with  which  the  infancy  of  our 
own  may  not  be  proudly  compared.  Never  has  a  war  been  conducted 
with  such  purity  of  intention,  such  integrity  of  principle,  as  Uie  one 
which  separated  the  United  States  from  the  Bi-itish  Empire;  and 
while  these  principles  remain  with  us,  while  America  continues  true 
to  herself,  resting  on  the  favour  of  that  Providence  which  led  her 
through  the  dangerous  ordeal,  she  may  confidently  bid  defiance  to  the 
arts,  and  to  the  arms  of  the  old  world. 
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Anthony  Wayne  was  born  in  the  year  1745,  in  Chester  County,  ib 
the  State,  then  C(^ony,  of  Pennsylvania.  His  father,  who  was  a  respec- 
table farmer,  was  many  years  a  representative  for  the  County  of  Ches- 
ter in  the  General  Assembly,  before  the  revolution.  His  grandfather^ 
who  was  distinguished  for  Ids  attachment  to  the  principles  of  liberty, 
^bore  a  captain's  commission  under  King  William  at  the. battle  of  the 
Boyne.  Anthony  Wayne  succeeded  his  father  as  a  representative  for 
the  County  of  Chester,  in  tliie  year  1773 ;  and  from  his  first  appearance 
in  public  life,  distinguished  himself  as  a  firm  and  decided  patriot.  He 
opposed  with  much  ability  the  unjust  demands  of  the  mother  country, 
and  in  connexion  with  some  gentlemen  of  distinguished  talents,  was  of 
material  service  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  firm  and  decisive  pant 
which  Pennsylvania  took  in  the  general  contest. 

In  1775  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment,  which 
his  character  enabled  him  to  raise  in  a  few  weeks  in  his  native  county. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  detached  under  general  Thompson  into  C*- 
nada.  In  the  defeat  which  followed,  in  wliich  general  Thompson  was 
made  a  prisoner,  colonel  Wayne,  though  wounded,  displayed  great 
gallantry  and  good  conduct  in  collecting  and  bringing  off,  the  scat- 
tered and"  broken  l>odies  of  troops. 

In  the  campaign  of  1776  he  served  under  general  Gates  at  Ticonde- 
roga,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  that  officer  for  both  his  bravery  and 
^iU  as  an  engineer.  At  the  close  of  that  campaign  he  was  created 
a  brigadier-general. 

At  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine  he  behaved  with  his  usual  bravery, 
and  for  a  long  time  opposed  the  progress  of  the  enemy  at  Chad's  Ford* 
In  this  action  the  inferiority  of  the  Americans  iu  numbers,  disc^line, 
and  arms,  gave  them  little  chance  of  success ;  but  the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  public  mind  was  supposed  to  require  a  battle  to  be  risked ; 
the  ground  was  bravely  disputed,  and  the  action  was  not  considered  as 
decisive.  The  spirits  of  the  troops  were  preserved  by  a  belief  that  the 
loss  of  the  enemy  had  equalled  their  own.  As  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  American  commander  in  chief  to  hazard  another  action  on  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  that  should  offer,  general  Wayne  was  detached 
with  his  division,  to  harass  the  enemy  by  eveiy  means  in  his  powen 
The  British  troops  were  encamped  at  Tryduffin,  and  general  Wayne 
was  stationed  about  three  miles  in  the  rear  of  their  left  wing,  near  the 
Paoli  tavern,  and  from  the  precautions  he  had  taken,  he  considered 
himself  secure ;  but  about  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  night  of  the  17th  Sep- . 
tember,  major  general  Gray,  having  driven  iu  his  pickets,  suddenly 
attacked  hira  with  fixed  bayonets.  Wayne,  unable  to  withstand  the 
superior  number  of  his  assailants,  was  obliged  to  retreat;  but  formed 
Ugain  at  a  small  distance,  having  lost  about  ons  himdred  and  fifty  killed 
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and  wounded.  As  blame  was  attached,  by  some  of  the  officers  of  tiic 
army,  to  general  Wayne,  for  allowing  himself  to  be  surprised  in  tifis 
manner,  he  demanded  a'court  martial,  which,  after  examining  the 
necessary  evidence  declared  that  he  had  done  every  thing  to  be  ex- 
pected from  an  active,  brave,  and  vigilant  officer;  and  acquitted  him 
with  honour. 

Shortly  after  was  fought  the  battle  of  Germantown,  in  which  he 
greatly  signalized  himself  by  his  spirited  manner  of  leading  hb  men 
into  action. 

In  jail  councils  of  war,  general  Wayne  was  distinguished  for  sup 
porting  the  most  energetic  and  decisive  measures.  In  the  one  pre\iou8 
to  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  he  and  general  Cadwalader  were  the  only 
officers  decidedly  iii  favour  of  attacking  the  British  army.  The 
American  officers  are  said  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  opinions  at 
the  Europeans.  The  Baron  de  Steuben,  and  generals  Lee  and  Du  Por- 
t&il,  whose  military  skill  was  in  high  estimation,  had  warmly  opposed 
an  engagement,  as  too  hazardous.  But  general  Washington,  whose 
epinioo  was  in  favour  of  an  engagement,  made  such  dispositions  as 
-would  be  most  likely  to  lead  to  it.  In  that  action,  so  honourable  to  the 
American  arms,  general  Wayne  was  conspicuous  in  the  ardor  of  his 
attack.  General  Washington,  in  his  letter  to  Congi-ess,  observes, 
"Were  I  to  conclude  my  account  of  this  day's  transactions  without  ex» 
pi'essing  my  obligations  to  the  officers  of  the  army  in  g^eral,  I  should 
do  injustice  to  their  merit,  and  violence  to  my  own  feelings.  They  seem* 
«d  to  vie  with  each  other  in  manifesting  their  zeal  and  bravery.  The 
catalogue  of  those  who  distinguished  themselves  is  too  long  to  admit  oC 
particularizing  individuals.  I  cannot,  however,  forbear  mentaoning 
brigadier-general  Wayne,  whose  good  conduct  and  bravery,  tkroagh* 
oat  the  whole  action  deserves  particular  commendation." 

In  July  1779,  the  American  commander  in  chief  having  conceived 
a  design  of  attacking  the  strong  post  of  Stony  Pointy  committed  the 
charge  of  this  enterprise  to  general  Wayne.  The  garrison  was  cooi'- 
posed  of  six  hundred  men,  principally  highlanders,  commanded  by 
lieutenant  colonel  Johnson.  Stony  Point  is  a  considerable  height,  the 
base  of  which,  on  the  one  side,  b  washed  by  the  Hudson  river,  and  oi| 
the  other  is  covered  by  a  morass,  over  which  there  is  but  one  crossing 
place.  On  the  top  of  this  hill  was  the  fort;  formidable  batteries  of  hea« 
vy  artillery  were  planted  on  it,  in  front  of  which,  breast-works  were 
advanced,  and  half  way  down,  was  a  double  row  of  abattis.  The  batt^^ 
ries  commanded  the  beach  and  the  crossing  place  d  the  morass.  Seve- 
ral vessels  of  war  were  also  in  the  river,  whose  guns  commanded  the 
loot  of  the  hilL  At  noon,  on  the  15th  of  July,  general  Wayne  manned 
from  Sandy  Beach  and  arrived  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  within  a 
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miieandahalf  of  thefort,  where  he  made  the  necessary  dispositioo  for 
the  aseauh.  After  reconiidtering  the  situatioQ  of  the  enemy,  at  half 
past  eleven  he  led  his  troc^s  with  unloaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets, 
and  wkhout  firing  a  single  gun,  completely  carried  the  fort  and  made 
the  garrison  amounting  to  five  hundred  and  forty-three  (the  rest  being 
killed)  prisoners.  In  the  attack,  while  at  the  head  of  Febiger's  regi- ' 
ment,  general  Wayne  received  a  wound  in  the  head  with  a  musket- 
ball,  which,  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict^  supposing  mortal,  and  anxious 
to  expire  in  the  lap  of  glory,  he  called  to,  his  aids  to  carry  him  forward 
and  let  him  die  in  the  fort  The  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  garrison 
was  very  spirited.  Out  of  the  forlorn  hope  of  twenty  men,  commanded 
by  lieutenant  Gibbon,  whose  business  it  was  to  remove  the  abattis, 
seventeen  were  killed.  For  the  brave,  prudent  and  soldierlike  con- 
duct displayed  in  this  achievement,  the  Congress  presented  to  generaT 
Wayne  a  gold  medal  emblematic  of  the  action. 

In  the  campaign  of  1781,  in  which  Lord  Comwallis,  and  a  British 
army  were  obliged  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war,  he  bore  a  conspicuous 
pait.  His  presence  of  mmd  never  failed  him  in  the  hiost  critical  situ- 
ations.* Of  this  he  gave  an  eminent  example  on  the  James  River.  Hav- 
ing been  deceived  by  some  false  information,  into  a  belief  that  the  Bri- 
tish army  had  passed  the  river,  leaving  but  the  rear  guard  behind,  he' 
hasted  to  attack  the  latter  before  it  should  also  have  effected  its  pas- 
sage ;  but  on  pushing  through  a  morass  and  wood,  instead  of  the  rear 
guard,  he  found  the  whole  British  army  drawn  up  close  to  him.  His . 
situation  did  not  admit  of  a  moment's  deliberation.  Conceiving  the  bold- 
est to  be  the  safest  measure,  he  immediately  led  his  small  detachment 
not  exceeding  eight  hnndred  men,  to  ^e  charge,  and  after  a  short,  but 
very  smart  and  close  firing,  in  which  he  lost  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
of  his  men,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  off  the  rest,  under  cover  of  the 
wood.  Lord  Comwallis,  suspecting  the  attack  to  be  a  feint,  m  order  ta 
draw  him  into  an  ambuscade,  would  not  permit  his  troc^s  to  pursue. 

The  enemy  havmg  made  considerable  head  in  Georgia,  Wayne  was 
despatched  by  general  Washington  to  take  the  command  of  the  for- 
ces in  that  State,  and  after  some  sanguinary  engagements,  succeeded 
in  establishing  security  and  order.  For  his  services  in  that  State  the 
legislature  presented  him  ^ith  a  valuable  farm. 

On  the  peace,  which  followed  shortly  after,  he  retired  to  private  life ; 
but  in  1789  we  find  him  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Convention, 
and  one  of  those  in  favour  of  the  present  Federal  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  year  17^  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  general  St»  Clair,  who 
had  resigned  the  command  ctf  the  army  engaged  against  the  Indians, 
'     Vol.  I.  ^9 
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on  our  western  frontier.  He  had  to  oppose  4iai  enemy  of  unceasing  acti- 
vity, abounding  in  Stratagems,  and  fluslied  with  recent  victory.    HSs 
troops  were  composed  of  new  levies,  who  with  difficulty  could  be 
brought  to  submit  to  the  strictness  of  disciplme,.  necessary  to  be  pre- 
served in  order  to  counteract  the  arts  of  their  wily  foe.     The  service 
was  considered  as  extremely  dangerous,  and  the  recruiting  proceeded 
very  slowly.  Two  gallant  armies  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the^  sava- 
ges, who  had  desfroycd  with  fire  and  the  tomahawk,  the  advanced  set- 
tlements of  the  whites.  On  his  appdntment,  it  was  supposed  by  many* 
that  the  military  ardor,  for  which  he  had  ever  been  eminently  diatkift- 
guisked  would  be  very  likely  to  lead  him  into  action  under  unfavcAira- 
ble  circumstances,  when  opposed  by  a  foe,  whose  vigilance  was  unceas- 
ing, and  whose  rule  it  was,  never  to  risk  an  action,  without  the  great- 
est assurance  of  success.    But  the  appointment  had  been  made  by  the 
man,  who  of  all  others  was  the  best  judge  of  the  requisite  qualities  of  a 
commander.    General  Wayne  had  been  selected  for  this  important 
situation  by  President  Washington,  who  entertained  a  distinguished 
regard  for  him  ;  and  the  result  showed  his  opinion  as  accurate  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  instances  of  his  glorious  life.  Wayne  formed  an  encamp- 
ment at  Pittsburgh,  and  such  exemplary  discipline  was  mtroduced 
among  the  new  troops,  that  on  their  advance  into  the  Indian  country, 
they  appeai*ed  like  veterans.-  He  wished  to  come  to  a  general  engage- 
ment with  tlie  enemy,  but  aware  of  the  serious  consequences  that 
would  follow  a  defeat,  the  movements  of  the  army  were  conducted  wirti 
consummate  pinidence.  Parties  were  constantly  in  advance,  and  as  well 
to  guard  against  a  surprize,  which  had  been  fatal  to  tlie  officers  who 
had  preceded  him,  as  to  inure  his  ti*oops  to  vigilance  and  toil,  the  sta- 
tion of  every  night  was  fortiiied.    Provisions  wei'e  difficult  to  procure, 
find  a  rapid  advance  into  the  enemy's  country,  must  have  been  follow- 
ed by  as  rapid  a  retreat.   He,  properly,  conceived  that  the  security  of 
the  country  and  the  favourable  termination  of  the  war,  depended  more 
on  maintaining  the  ground,  in  a  slow  advance,  than  by  making  a  rapid 
incursion  mto  their  villages,  which  he  might  be  obliged  instantly  to 
abandon.  At  this  time,  the  Six  Nations  had  shown  a  disposition  to  hosti- 
lities, which  the  care  of  the  President  was  scarcely  able  to  prevent. 
And  on  the  south,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  government  of  Georgia 
restramcd  the  turbulence  of  its  savage  neighbours.    In  this  situation,  a 
retreat  of  the  American  troops,  would  probably  have  been  attended 
with  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  the  country. 

The  Indians  had  collected  in  great  numbers,  and  it  was  necessary 
not  only  to  rout  them,  but  to  occupy  their  country  by  a  chain  of  posts, 
that  should,  for  the  future,  check  their  predatory  mcursions.  Pursuing 
this  rcgidar  and  systematic  mode  of  advance,  tlie  autumn  of  1793  found 
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general  Wayne  with  his  army  at  a  post  in  the  wilderness,  called 
Greensville,  about  six  mdas  in  advance  of  Fort  Jefferson,  where  he  de- 
termined to  encamp  for  the  winter,  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  opening  the  campaign  to  effect  early  in  the  following 
sprmg.  After  fortifying  his  camp,  he  took  possession  of  the  ground  on 
-which  the  Americans  had  been  defeated  in  IfQl,  which  he  fortified 
also,  and  called  the  work  fort  Recovery.  This  situation  of  the. army^ 
menacing  the  Indian  villages,  effectually  prevented  any  attack  on  the 
ivhite  settlements.  The  impossibility  of  procuring  the  necessary  sup- 
plies prevented  the  march  of  the  troops  till  the  summer.  On  the  eighth 
of  August,  the  army  arrived  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Au  Glaize 
and  Miami  of  the  Lakes,  where  they  erected  works  for  the  protecti<Hi 
of  the  stores.  About  thirty  miles  from  this  place,  the  British  had  formed 
a  post,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  Indians  had  assembled  their  whole 
fcMX^e.  On  the  15th,  the  army  again  advanced  down  the  Miami,  and  on 
the  18th  arrived  at  the  Rapids.  On  the  following  day  they  erected 
some  works,  for  the  protection  of  the  baggage.  The  situation  of  the 
enemy  was  reconnoitered,  and  they  were  found  posted  in  a  thick  wood* 
in  the  rear  of  the  British  fort.  On  the  20th  the  army  advanced  to  the 
attack.  The  Miami  covered  the  right  flank,  and  on  the  left  were  the 
mounted  vdunteers,  commanded  by  general  Todd.  After  marchmg 
about  five  miles,  major  Pnce,  who  led  the  advance,  received  so'heavy 
a  fire  from  the  Indians,  who  were  stationed  behind  trees,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  fell  back.  The  enemy  had  occupied  a  wood  in  front  of  the 
British  fort,  which,  from  the  quantity  of  fallen  timber,  could  not  be  en- 
tered by  the  horse.  The  legion  was  immediately  ordered  to  advance 
with  trailed  arms,  and  rouse  them  from  their  covert ;.  the,  cavalry  un- 
der captain  Campbell,  were  directed  to  pass  between  the  Indians  and 
the  river,  while  the  volunteers,  led  by  general  Scott,  made. a  circuit  to 
turn  their  flank.  So  rapid,  however,  was  the  cliajrge  of  the  legj^on,  that 
before  the  rest  of  the  army  could  get  into  action,  the  enemy  were  com- 
pletely routed,  and  driven  tlirough  the  woods' for  more  than  two  miles, 
and  the  troc^s  halted  within  gun-shot  of  the  British,  foct  AU  the  Indi- 
ans* houses  and  corn-fields  were  destrojxd..  In  this  decisi\-e  action,  the 
whole  loss  of  general  Wayne's  army,  m  killed  and  wounded,  amounted 
only  to  one  hundred  and  seven  men.  As  hjostilities  continued  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians,  their  whole  country  was  laid  waste,  and  forts  establish- 
ed^  which  effectually  prevented  their  return. 

The  success  of  this  engagement  destroyed  the  enemies'  power ;  and 
in  the  following  year  general  Wayne  concluded  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  with  them. 

A  life  of  peril  and  of  glory  was  terminated  in  tlie  month  of  Decemben- 
1796,    He  had  shielded  his  country  from  the  murderous  tomahawk  n| 
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the  savage.  He  had  established  her  boundaries.  He  had  forced  her 
enemies  to  sue  for  her  protection.  He  beheld  her  tnumphant,  rich  in 
arts*  and  potent  in  arms.  What  more  could  his  patriotic  spirit  wish  U 
see  ?  He  died  in  a  hut  in  the  wilderness,  and  lies  buried  on  the  shore  d 
Lake  Erie.  The  traveller  may  search  almost  in  vain  for  his  grave.  Kt 
mausdeum  points  out  the  spot  where  he  reposes.  He  who  deserved  a 
tnonument 

aere  perennius 
Regallque  situ  pyramidum  altius^ 

has  not  a  humble  stone  to  teU  his  countrymen,  that  beneath  it  lie  what- 
ever was  mortal  of  a  hero  and  a  patriot. 


POLITE  IJTERATURE—FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

Honey  faoo(ra  Poena. 

The  author  of  the  little  volume  before  us,  possessed  a  poetic  ge- 
nius, which,  undoubtedly,  would  have  gained  him  no  mean  fune,  could 
he  have  devoted  his  time  ^siduously  to  its  cultivation.  But,  in  our 
country,  men  of  powerful  and  brilliant  talents,  at  an  early  age,  are  ge- 
nerally hurried  into  the  vortex  of  business;  and  neglect  the  flowers  of 
poesy,  for  the  fruits  of  wealth  and  independence.  We  lament' the  un- 
timely death  of  Mr.  H.  XYit  fdlowing  well- written  account  of  whom,  is 
introduced,  by  the  editor,  in  his  preface. 

St.  John  Honbywood  was  bom  at  Leicester,  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
MassachuietU.  His  father  was  a  respectable  physician  in  that  place .  At  iht 
age  of  twelve  years,  our  poet  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  parents.  An  or- 
phan, destittrte  of  patrimony,  he  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  generosity  Of 
iiuliTiduals  for  the  education  he  received. 

At  a  Latin  school^  tlien  of  some  celebrity  at  Lebanon,  in  the  Sute  of  Cob* 
necticut,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Tisdale,  he  was  taught  those  rudiments  of 
learning,  which  are  a  necessary  preparation  for  an  admission  to  Yale  College. 
Soon  alter  entering  tlvat  seminary  he  became  the  distinguished  favourite  of 
the  President,  Dr.  Stiles,  into  whose  house,  during  hw  residence  at  New- 
Uaven,  he  was  received  with  parental  kindness. 

After  completing  his  collegiate  studies  with  great  honour  to  himself,  he 
quitted  New-£ngland,  and  went  to  reside  at  Schenectady,  in  the  State  -^f 
jfew-York,  where  he  continued  about  two  years,  as  preceptor  in  an  acadexa^. 
Thence  he  removed  to  Albany,  and  commenced  tlie  study  of  the  law,  in  the 
oSice  of  Peter  W,  Yates,  Esquire,  with  whom  he  pursued  his  legal  studies 
for  two  years :  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  having  been  admitted  to  the 
bar,  he  went  to  Salem,  in  the  county  of  Washington,  where  he  practised  in 
his  profession  for  ten  years  with  unblemished  reputation.   He  was  made  a 
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9U9ter  ia  Chancery,   which  office  he  resi^^iied  on  beings  appointed,  by  the 
governor  and  council,  clerk  of  the  county. 

He  was  chosen  one  of  the  electors  of  the  president  of  the  United  States 
when  Mr.  Adams  became  the  successor  of  Washington  i  on  which  occasion 
he  composed  the  verses  on  the  resignation  of  the  latter. 

His  situation  had  now  become  comparatively  opulent;  and- had  his  life 
been  prolongfed,  he  would  have  enjoyed  an  ample  competence  ibr  one  so  dis-  ; 
posed  to  retirement,  and  so  moderate  in  his  desire  of  wealth. 

An  hereditary  gout,  and  a  general  debility,  occasioned,  probably,  by  a 
too  sedentary-  life,  were  the  ostensible  causes  of  his  early  death.  He  died  at 
his  house  in  Salem,  on  the  1st  of  Seplember,  IfOS,  in  the  34th  year  of  his 
age,  justly  and  universally  regretted  by  his  friends  ahd  numerous  acquaint* 
snce.  He  married^  about  ten  years  before,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Mosely, 
of  Westfiekl,  in  Massachusetts,  but  had  no  children 

The  talents  of  Mr.  Honey  wood  as  a  painter  were  not  less  than  those  ht 
possessed  as  a  poet.  His  favourite  style  was  caricature,  and  he  would  have 
been  no  unsuccessful  imitator  of  Hogarth.  Many  of  his  historical  sketches 
display  great  felicity  and  Judgment.  His  design  and  execution  are  the  more 
to  be  admired,  as  he  never  received  any  instruction  in  the  art,  and  had  no 
opportunity  to  behold  or  study  the  works  of  a  master. 

He  had  all  that  eccentricity  which  is  supposed  to  characterize  strong  ge« 
Dios.  With  a  fund  of  genuine  humour,  and  a  lively  and  rapid  conception,  his 
great  singularity  of  manners  rendered  him  highly  interesting  to  his  friends 
and  acquaintance,  to  whom  his  society  was  an  unfailing  soqrce  of  amuse- 
ment and  instruction.  His  mind  was  stored  with  sound  learning  and  various 
knowledge ;  and  possessed  of  an  excellent  heart,  the  most  acute  sensibility,  a 
high  sense  of  honour,  and  incorruptible  integ^ty,  he  was  fitted  to  be  the  de- 
light of  his  associates. 

With  feelings  alive  to  every  impression,  and  a  fancy  ardent  and  active,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  been  sometimes  absent,  wayward  and 
inconsistent,  and  even  petulant  and  capricious.  These  occasional  weaknesses 
of  temper  are  too  often  allied  to  genius ;  they  are  of  little  account  when  , 
weiglied  against  the  general  merit  of  such  a  character  as  Mr.  Honey  wood. 

The  Editor  ouglit,  perhaps,  to  apologize  for  attempting  to  delineate  the 
portrait  of  one  of  whom  bis  knowledge  is  so  limited ;  but  he  craves  indul- 
gence for  the  imperfect  sketch  he  has  given.  It  is  hoped  some  friend,  pos- 
sessing more  ample  materials,  may  be  induced  to  gratify  the  public  with  a 
particular  account  of  a  man  of  such  singular  genius  and  worth,  and  who 
merits  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  pages  of  American  Biography, 

Most  of  the  poems  in  this  collection,  appear  to  have  proceeded 
.from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and,  as  may  be  expected,  are  of  un- 
equal merit.  Some  of  those  retained  by  \he  partiality  of  the  editor, 
might  have  been  omitted,  without  injury  to  the  metrical  reputation  of 
the  author ;  and  probably  would  have  been  omitted,  had  the  volume 
issued  from  the  press  under  his  own  inspection.  On  the  whole,  howe- 
ver, they  afforded  us  much  pleasure  in  the  perusal;  and  we  are  dispo- 
sed to  speak,  in  a  strain  of  no  languid  eulogium,  of  Mr.  Honey  wood's 
powers  as  a  poet.  We  present  the  lines  On  General  Washington's 
declining  a  re-election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  as  a  fa- 
vourable specimen  of  the  author's  merits. 

As  the  rudeZemblian  views,  with  anxious  eyes. 
The  sun  fast  rolling  from  his  wintry  skies, 
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While  ffatbering  clouds  the  shaded  vault  deform. 

And  hollow  winds  announce  th'  impending  storm* 

His  angaish'd  soul  recoils,  with  wild  affright. 

From  U»e  drear  horrors  of  the  tedious  night : 

Such  fears  alarm'd,  such  gloom  o'ercast  each  miiid> 

When  Washisioton  his  sacred  trust  resigned^ 

And  open'd  to  his  much-lov'd  country's  view 

Th'  instructive  page  which  hade  the  long  adieu: 

So  erst  Nunnides,  of  prophetic  tongue. 

Prince,  victor,  seer,  to  Juda's  list'ning  throng. 

Cave  his  last  Messings  :   so,  lon^  ages  since. 

Mild  Solon  and  the  stem  Lacoman  prince. 

Those  boasts  of  fame,  their  parting  counsels  gave, 

When,  worn  with  toils,  they  sougnt  the  peaceful  grave. 

Columbians,  long  preserve  U)at  peerless  page. 

Fraught  with  the  counsels  of  your  warrior-sage ; 

In  all  your  archives  be  the  gift  enroU'd ; 

Suspend  it  to  your  walls,  encas*d  in  gold ; 

Bui  schools  recite  it ;  Jet  the  priestly  train 

Ciiant  it  on  festal  days,  nor  deem  the  task  profane ! 

Wlien  round  your  knees  your  infant  offspring  throng. 

To  join  the  matin  praver  or  evening  song. 

Those  rites  performed,  invite  them  to  attend 

The  farewell  counsels  of  their  good  old  friend ; 

And  say  he  left  you,  as  his  last  bequest. 

Those  golden  ndes  to  make  a  nation  blest. 

0  land  thrice  blest?  if  to  thine  interests  wise. 
Thy  Senates  learn  this  precious  boon  to  prize. 
While  guilty  Europe's  blood-stain*d  empires  fall. 
While  heav'n,  inccns'd,  lets  loose  th'  infuriate  Gaul, 
Thy  States,  in  phalanx  firm,  a  sacred  band, 

Safe  from  the  mighty  wreck,  unmov'd  shall  stand. 
But  if,  may  heaven  avert  that  shameful  day  I 
By  base  intrigues  or  factions  led  astray. 
With  servile  fondness  for  some  foreig^i  state. 
We  court  their  quarrels  and  espouse  their  hate. 
Thenceforth  farewelbto  dignity  and  fame. 
For  independence  dwindles  to  a  name. 
Would  those  who  counsel  kings  these  trutJis  attend ; 
Romantic  wish  !  for  kings  have  ne'er  a  friend; 
But  were  these  niles  on  royal  minds  impress'd, 
Monarchs  mig^t  reign,  and  subjects  would  be  bless'd; 
Dantons  and  Robespierrcs  had  died  unknown. 
And  the  mild  Capet  still  had  grac'd  a  throne. 

Behold  the  man,  ye  crown'd  and  ermin'd  train  • 
And  learn  from  him  the  royal  art  to  reig^. 
No  guards  siUTound  him  or  his  walks  iufest. 
No  cuirass  meanly  shields  his  noble  breast: 
His  the  defence  winch  despots  ne'er  can  find. 
The  bve;  the  prayers,  the  interests  of  mankfnd. 
Ask  ye  what  spoils  his  far-famM  arms  have  won  ? 
What  cities  sack'd,  what  hapless  realms  undone  ? 
Though  Monmouth's  field  supports  no  vulgar  fame*, 
Thougli  captur'd  York  shall  long  preserve  his  name. 
Where  brave  Comwallis,  in  a  glorious  hour. 
Defied  his  proud  helm,  and  ownM  tlic  victor's  power ; 

1  quote  not  these — a  nobler  scene  behold, 
Wide  cultur'd  field3  fast  ripcniug  into  gold  : 
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There,  as  his  toil  the  cheerful  peasant  plies. 
New  marts  are  opening  and  new  spires  arise  : 
Here  Commerce  smiles,  and  there  en  ^oupe  are  seen 
The  useful  arts,  and  those  of  spritelier  mien. 
To  cheer  the  whole,  the  Muses  tune  the  lyre. 
And  Independence  leads  the  white-rob*d  choir. 
Trophies  like  these,  to  vulgar  chiefs  unknown. 
Were  sought  and  priz'd  by  Washington- alone. 
From  these  with  all  his  country's  honours  crown'd. 
As  sage  in  councils  as  in  arms  renown'd, 
Great  m  this  action  as  in  all  the  past,       ^ 
Forever  true,  and  faithful  to  the  last. 
He  turns — and  urges,  as  his  last  request. 
Remote  from  power,  his  weary  head  to  rest 
Illustrious  man,  adieu  !  yet,  ere  we  part. 
Forgive  our  factions,  which  have  wrung  thy  heart ; 
Still  witli  indulgent  eyes  thy  country  see. 
Whose  ceaseless  prayers  ascend  the  heavens  for  thee : 
Go,  midst  the  shades  of  tranquil  Vernon  stray ; 
In  vain  attempt  to  shun  the  piercing  ray 
Of  circumambient  glory — ^till  refin'd 
All  that  could  clog  to  earth  the  heaven-lent  mind. 
Then  rise  triumphant  to  the  blest  abodes, 
And  join  those  chiefs  whom  Virtue  rais'd  to  gods. 
Ye  who  have  fought  in  Freedom's  sacred  cause. 
Who  gprace  our  senates  and  expound  our  laws  ! 
Freemen,  to  whom  your  country's  rights  are  dear. 
Indulge  the  Muse,  and  lend  a  listening  ear — 
Say,  if  on  you  the  rights  of  suflfragjc  wait. 
Whom  hail  we  next  as  Father  of  the  State  ? 
To  each  has  heaven  peculiar  gifts  assigned,  ^ 
And  men,  like  stars,  to  certain  spheres  confined ; 
In  paths  eccentric  few  allow'd  to  stray. 
Drawing  a  splendid  train,  and  brightening  all  the  way. 
Saturnine*  souls,  who  think  and  act  by  rule. 
Excel  in  g^ave  debate  and  reasonings  cool ; 
Impetuous  minds,  of  more  impassioned  form, 
**Ride  in  the  whirlwind,  and  direct  the  storm:" 
Hence  those  in  councils,  these  in  arms  excel* 
But  few  indeed  are  those  who  govern  well ; 
For  in  his  breast,  who  sways  the  rod  of  State, 
Must  centre  every ^ft  supremely  great; 
And  as  the  stars  which  guild  the  vault  of  night, 
Unnurobcr'd,  pour  effulgence  on  the  sight. 
So  chiefs  and  senators  in  crowds  abound. 
But  rare  as  comets  Washingtons  are  found. 
Is  there  a  in  an,  who  thrice  ten  years  well  tried, 
Who  ne'er  has  crouch'd,  or  meanly  chang'd  his  side  t 
Ardent  and  foremost  in  his  country's  cause, 
The  friend  of  order  and  of  equal  laws. 
Who  views  with  stem  contempt  a  clamorous  tlirong. 
Strife  in  their  heart,  and  freedom  on  their  ton^e  ; 
A  whiffling  tribe,  wIm),  at  their  leader's  nod, 
Would  sell  their  souls,  their  country,  or  their  God : 
Who,  had  they  liv*d  in  Jove's  impartial  reign. 
Had  join'd  the  giants,  and  enlhron'd  a  Paine ! 
Is  tliere  a  man  in  whose  capacious  :nind 
A  Murray,  Locke,  and  Chatham  luc  combin'd. 
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Who  joins  to  all  that  men  or  books  hare  taught. 
The  fire  of  genius  and  the  force  of  thought  ? 
Is  there  a  man,  who  in  these  changeful  days* 
Unaw'd  by  censure,  unallur*d  by  praise. 
True  to  his  aim,  and  obstinately  good. 
While  factions  rag*d,  unmov'd  as  Atlas  stood ; 
Whose  ancient  morals  stoics  might  revere. 
And  Rome,  reviv'd,  behold  her  Censor  here  5 
Such  as  ere  Grecian  spoils  her  temples  gracM, 
And  solid  virtue  sunk  to  Attick  taste  ? 
Should  such  a  man  preside,  the  land  were  blest— 
Advert  your  eyes,  and  Adams  stands  confest 
FiHd  at  the  name,  enraptur'd  Fancy  flies. 
Old  Time  rolb  back,  and  years  long  past  arise. 
To  memory  fresh  unfolds  a  solemn  scene  ; 
Columbians  sires  in  high  divan  convene. 
Of  dread  concerns  commissioned  to  consult. 
And  chains  or  empire  wait  the  grand  resuH : 
Full  in  the  front  I  see  the  patriot  stand. 
All  fire  his  eye,  all  energy  his  hand; 
Such  graceful  majesty  round  Tully  shone, 
When  Rome's  proud  master  trembled  on  his  throne : 
"  Te  guardian  powers  of  eloquence  divine, 
**  Prepare  each  soul  to  gfrasp  the  grand  design ! 
*'  Inspire  my  tongue  the  glorious  cause  to  plead, 
*<  Impel  each  hand  to  sign  the  deathless  deed."-- 
He  ceas'd — Assent  remurmur*d  through  the  throng. 
While  Indbpbmdbnce  thundered  from  his  tongue. 

In  The  Selfish  Man's  prayer  on  the  Prospect  of  War,  our  avthor 
has  not  unhappily  displayed  the  feelings  of 

**  A  wretch  concentered  all  in  self.** 

The  measure  appears  to  be  intended  as  a  sneer  at  the  pious  metre 
of  our  New-England  brethren. 

Again  the  clouds  of  battle  lower 

With  terror  and  dismay ; 
Protect  me,  all-disposing  power. 

In  this  disastrous  day ! 

As  in  the  camp  the  soldiers  learn 

To  riot»  curse  and  swear, 
'Twould  give  my  pious  soid  concern 

To  have  my  boys  go  there ! 

Then  while  my  neighbours  and  their  sons 

Are  caird  to  war  and  arms. 
Grant  that  my  boys,  secure  from  guns. 

May  cultivate  my  farms  ! 

And  while  with  taxes  and  expense 

My  kindred  are  distress'd, 
O  frrant  that  all  my  hard-eam'd  pence 

May  slumber  in  the  chest ! 
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And  slK>uld  the  Frenchmen  gmin  the  day. 

And  all  their  foes  condemn ; 
Then  may  I  wash  my  hands,  and  sty 

I  ne'er  opposed  them ! 

Yet,  if  by  thy  disposing  xoiiip 
My  country  gains  the  cause^ 

0  may  I  find  a  shelter  still 
In  her  indulgent  laws ! 

And  should  she  disbelieve  my  word^ 

May  1  upon  thee  call 
To  witness  I  ne'er  drew  my  8word> 
Or  fir'd  a  gun  at  all. 

For  since  from  frailty  and  mistake 
No  carnal  mind  is  free» 

1  wish  no  active  part  to  Uke* 
But  leave  the  whole  to  thee ! 

Though  impious  pirates  on  the  seas 

Our  merchants^ ships  despoil; 
Yet  shall  my  spirit  rest  in  ease 

Till  foes  invade  the  soil. 

Then  let  the  fiends  of  battle  rave. 

My  peaceful  vales  shall  sing ; ' 
And  oxen,  com,  and  all  I  have. 

Full  thrice  their  value  bring. 

O  may  my  lands  yield  twenty-fbld. 

The  army  to  supply ; 
May  fat  contractors,  IVanght  with  goldi 

My  copious  harvests  buy ! 

May  continental  rags  no  mora 

Usurp  the  place  of  coin ; 
But  crown  my  basket  and  my  start 

With  blessings  from  the  mine. 

What  though  the  fig^tme  ahall  not  bloom, 

Or  oxen  seek  the  stall ; 
What  though  H  be  thy  righteous  doom 

That  half  our  youth  shall  fall : 

Yet  if  thou  wilt  thy  servant  Wcsa, 

And  my  posterity, 
I'll  joy  m  my  own  rifhteoiuneM, 

To  perpetuity. 
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THE  CHYMIC  GLEANER— Na  I. 

**  Serene  pbllosc^hy, 
BllUstve  Mmroe  cf  erkiaice  and  troth  f 
Without  thee,  what  were  unenkghten'd  man? 
A  savage  roaming  through  the  woods  and  wikb> 
Rou^  clad>  devoid  of  every  finer  art 
And  elegance  of  life."-THOMSON. 


While  the  gay  votarist  of  the  sportive  Muse  delights  the  imagins- 
tions  of  your  readers ;  while  the  more  grave  essayist  improves  their 
hearts  and  instructs  their  minds ;  while  the  scrutinizing  analysis  of  tte 
cntic,  who  curiously  scans  both  the  lasting  and  ephemeral  productions 
•f  the  day,  afibrds  amusement  to  your  learned,  and  the  amatory  strains 
of  some  modem  Petrarch  shall  melt  the  hearts  of  your  sensitive  readers; 
while  your  page  of  anecdote  and  bon  mot^  pro^potes  the  smile  of  plea- 
sure  in  some — and  the  more  humorous  tale  excites  the  broader  grin 
of  pleasantry  and  mirth  in  others ;  while,  in  fact,  each  divisioQ  of  your 
miscellany  is  a  tablet  of  amusement  for  the  various  tastes  of  your  read- 
ers, let  not  the  simple  unvarnished  tales  of  truth  and  demonstratioiiv 
with  which  a  traveller  from  the  walks  of  Chymical  Philosophy,  greets 
ye,  be  told  unheard! 

The  Chtmic  Gleaner  s4>proache8  the  emporium  of  your  mis- 
cellany, in  which  is  accumulated  the  various  spoils  of  many  a  pilgrim 
from  the  walks  of  literature,  not  in  the  self-sufficient  garb  of  a  scien- 
tific chymist,  but  in  the  unaffected  guise  of  an  admirer  of  chymic  sci- 
ence, and  an  enthusiast  in  its  charms. 

"  There  dwells  in  human  minds,  a  strong  desire. 
When  pleased,  their  pleasure  to  extend  to  those 
Of  kindred  taste." 

Impressed  with  this  desire,  he  would  invite  the  desultory  reader,  and 
the  man  of  leisure,  to  a  pai*ticipation  oi  the  delights  that  await  them  i& 
the  cultivation  of  this  science. 

His  wish  is,  to  indite  in  the  language  of  truth,  devested  of  the  veil  of 
fiction  which  in  ancient  times  obscured  its  charms,  the  many  beautiful 
and  surprising  phenomena,  that  are  so  splendidly  exhibited  to  the  stu- 
dent of  chymistry.  He  points  to  the  gorgeous  temple  of  this  science, 
and  invites  each  passing  traveller  to  enter.  He  tells  them  that  its  very 
t>ortal  is  illumined  by  the  rays  of  fascination,  and  its  entrance  strewed 
with  flowers.  He  discovers  to  them  the  charms  that  glisten  in  the  re- 
mote apartments  of  tMs  spaeioos  dome,  and  tells  them  of  the  eaicy- 
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Bents  that  will  be  heaped  in  gay  profusion,  on  the  guest  of  this  beaute* 
OU8  mansion.  He  comes  with  a  tale  of  verdure  and  fair  weather,  to  in* 
Tite  your  readers  to  the  fields  of  Chymical  Philosophy.  These  are  ex- 
tensive, variegated  and  enchanting.  Checkered  with  the  rich  and 
abundant  luxuriance  of  variety,  they  hold  forth  the  most  inviting  as- 
pect; and  pron^ise  delight  to  every  cultivator  of  the  soil,  or  gleaner 
from  their  golden  harvests.  Every  one  can  enjoy  these  charms :  those 
familiar  with  the  intricate  windings  of  the  walks,  and  the  passing  spec- 
tator who  is  unacquainted  even  with  the  entrance  of  the  garden,  may 
be  equally  charmed  by  the  surrounding  sweets.  The  sojourning  stran- 
ger may  regale  his  delighted  senses  with  many  a  beauteous  flower;  fop 
it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  traversed  the  wide  domain,dn  or- 
der to  enjoy  the  fragrance  that  assails  him  from  a  neighbouring  grove  j 
nor  is  the  vestibule  of  an  edifice  less  attractive  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger, 
because  the  symmetrical  regularity  of  its  internal  structure  is  laviafole 
to  his  passing  gaze. 

We  will  therefore  cull  those  flowrets  which  bloom  equally  for  th« 
visitor  of  the  garden  and  the  proprietor,  and  to  whose  grateful  fragrance 
and  beauty,  the  former  is  equally  as  sensitive  as  the  latter.  To  drop 
the  metaphor— Chymistry  comprises  many  subjects  that  are  under^ 
stood  as  well  by  the  tyro,  as  the  proficient  in  the  science ;  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  tile  Chymic  Gleaner,  to  select  those  themes  that 
will  afford  entertainment  and  mstruction  to  the  former,  while  at  the 
same  time,  tliey  may  prove  net  whoUy  uninteresUng  to  the  latter.  He 
has  said  that  the  study  of  Chymistry  is  a  fascinating  one.  That  it  is  so^ 
in  an  eminent  degree,  he  feels  no  hesitation  in  declaring.  Let  the  as- 
piring youth,  eager  in  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  or  the  listless  lounger 
of  &  reading-room,  who  devours  the  gilded  nonsense  that  flows  from 
modem  novel-presses,  to  beguile  the  tedious  roll  of  time,  open  the  chy- 
mic page;  we  think  it  no  unwarrantable  assertion,  that  each  will  be 
fascinated  by  the  charms  it  imparts,  and  both  equally  inspired  with  a 
,yiirst  for  further  knowledge.  The  beverage  is  so  delicious,  its  sweets 
so  nectared,  that  one  sip  invites  us  to  quaff  the  flowing  goblet  at  a 
draught. 

Previously  to  realizing  the  immediate  object  of  this  series  of  essays^ 
it  may  not  prOve  uninteresting,  to  take  a  cursory  survey  of  the  origin 
and  revolutions  of  Chymistry.  With  the  historg  of  a  science,  the  novi- 
eiate  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  as  familiar  as  the  adept. 

During  the  dark  ages,  when  ignorance,  superstition,  and  credulity, 
held  the  reason  and  judgment  of  mankind  in  subjection,  whatever  soar- 
ed beyond  the  degraded  sphere  of  their  conceptions,  or  that  wore  the 
semblance  of  mystery,  was  accounted  for,  by  the  ascription  of  a  divine 
influence  connected  with  it,  and  aflccting  all  its  operations. ,  Chymistry 
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tiferefbre,  though  at  that  time  it  comprised  only  a  limited  knowledge 
bf  a  few  preparatioRd  and  processes  confined  to  the  workshops  of  me- 
oHanics,  was  supposed  to  haTe  a  divine  origin.  Thus  much  is  all  that 
dan  be  learned  with  certamty ,  respecting  the  original  commencement 
of  this  scl«mce.  But,  whether  we  ascertain  the  precise  epodia  of  its 
drigin,  or  not,  is  a  matter  so  very  inconsequent,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth 
eftnsidcratfon.  Indeed,  whatever  relates  to  those  ages  of  ignorance,  im 
^^veloped  in  superstition  and  folly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  devest  it 
of  these  trammels,  and  discover  the  precise  truth.  To  know  the  soil  in 
which  the  seeds  of  this  science  were  first  sown,  would,  indeed,  be  a 
matter  of  some  curiosity ;  but  neither  this  circumstance,  nor  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  names  of  those  who  reared  the  first  rude  sprout- 
ings  of  the  plant,  would  contribute  any  thing  towards  an  elucidation  of 
the  science.  These  names,  together  with  the  persons  they  designated, 
are  long  since  buried  in  oblivion ;  and,  had  they  been  handed  to  us  hy 
successive  traditions,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  each  varied  tale  would  have 
lost  a  portion  of  its  truth,  and  a  vague  history  devoid  of  authentic  infot^ 
Hiation,  would  have  been  all  that  could  have  reached  the  present  day. 

Egypt  was  the  nurse  of  Chymistry,  and  the  Arabians  were  the  first 
people  who  gave  to  it  any  degree  of  consequence;  but  their  notions 
were  so  interwoven  with  alchymical  absurdities,  that  the  present  beau- 
tifnl  science  at  that  period,  was  little  else  than  a  collection  of  mysteries 
and  pretended  divine  arcana,  in  which  truth  and  fiction  were  so  inti- 
mately combined,  that  it  was  impossible  to  separate  the  one  from  the 
otiier. 

From  Arabia,  Chymistry  was  introduced  into  the  west  of  Europe 
about  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  the  crusading  army  of  Pe- 
ter the  Hermit.  The  fanatics  composing  this  army,  whose  object  ori- 
ginally was,  to  wrest  from  the  possession  of  infidels,  the  Holy  Land, 
finding  themselves  disappointed  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  project^ 
and  allured  by  the  prospect  of  promised  wealth  that  would  accrue  froni 
the  possession  of  a  substance  having  the  power  of  converting  the  basec 
metals  into  gold,  began  assiduously  to  cultivate  the  study  of  Ch3rmi8try. 
After  the  defeat  of  this  army,  many  of  its  members  returned  home,  and 
commenced  their  operations  for  the  discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 
This  cfiected  the  first  introduction  of  Chymistry  into  Europe;  but  it 
was  so  tinged  with  the  obnoxious  mysteries  of  Arabian  alchymy,  that 
those  who  engaged  in  the  study  of  this  science,  were  sure  to  in\ite  dis-. 
credit  and  disgrace. 

The  obloquy  that  had  been  attached  to  the  science  of  alchymy,  in 
consequence  of  the  gross  impositions  that  were  practised  by  the  ^uri* 
ous  aJchymists,  so  happily  satirized  by  Erasmus,  still  existed  as  late  a« 
•the  );ear,165Q,    This  obloquy  and  disrepute,  the  mysterious  qperatioo^ 
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t]C  thtse  men,  as  well  as  the  secret  workings  of  the  adept  alchymkt% 
iPCffe  not  calculated  either  to  lessen  or  remove.  Mysticism  b  ever  ob* 
iMMckma  to  the  mass  of  mankmd;  mud  however  it  may  afifect  the  minds 
of  the  ignorant  vulgar  with  a  superstitious  awe^— the  more  enlightened 
"Will  always  view  with  a  jealous  eye,  qierations  that  are  concealed  hy 
a  veil  of  secrecy.  Witness  the  c^probrium  that  has  been  attached  in 
all  ages,  to  the  mystical  proceedings  of  free-masonry,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  which  are  known  to  be  charitable  and  beneficent.  Even, 
the  pretended  connexion  of  the  arcana  of  alchymy,  with  divine  inspirar 
tion,  did  not  long  serve  to  screen  its  professors  from  the  jealousy  and 
su^icion  of  rational  people.  They  therefore  now  began  to  regard 
them  as  vain  impostors,  vaunting  the  pretended  knowledge  of  secrets 
they  did  not  possess,  wholly  absorbed  in  the  sordid  views  of  self-interest 
and  gain,  and  as  the  nefarious  dealers  in  mischief  and  imposition.  Their 
absurd  and  hypothetical  speculations,  and  their  still  more  preposterous 
experiments,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the 
alkahest;  their  idle  pursuits  after  the  medicinal  ehxir,  which  was 
not  only  to  cure  all  diseases,  and  to  convert  every  lazar  iuto  a  Hebe, 
but  even  to  insure  immortality  with  equal  certainty  to  both,  though 
they  served  for  a  time  to  ^muse  from  their  novelty,  and  perhaps  to 
awe  by  their  mysteriousness,  the  minds  of  the  ignorant;  yet  were  they 
impositions  too  outrageous  upon  the  rationahty  of  mankind,  to  maintain 
credence  long,  even  m  those  ages  of  superstition  and  credulity.  The 
trammels  which  a  belief  in  the  doctrines  %i  these  visionary  madmen 
necessarily  imposed  on  the  understanding,  were  too  weighty  and  awk- 
wardly formed,  not  to  inspire  an  eflTort  to  shake  them  off. 

Alchymy  however,  had  now  reached  its  climacteric;  the  next 
change  was  consequently  a  revolution  in  its  systems,  and  this  revolu- 
tion necessarily  a  reform.  The  death  of  Paracelsus,  whose  life  and 
Opinions  completed  the  climax  of  disgrace  that  was  attached  to  this 
science,  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  epoch  in  chymistry,  which 
retrieved  it  in  part  from  the  opprobrious  degradation  into  which  it 
had  fallen. 

On  the  ruins  ot  the  chimerical  systems  of  Paracelsus  and  his  con- 
temporaries, there  appeared  another  sect  of  philosophers,  who  called 
themselves  "  Adept  Alchymists."  Among  them,  were  James  Banier» 
Bohnius,  Tachenius,  Runkel,  Boyle,  Crollius,  Glaser,  Glauber,  Schro- 
der, &c  These  men  disclaimed  all  connexion  witli  the  preceding 
followers  of  alchjrmy ;  and,  though  their  theories  and  opinions  were  de- 
vested of  many  ^  the  chimerical  absurdities  of  the  disciples  of  Para*- 
celsus,  the  sun  of  truth  had  as  yet  but  glimmered  through  the  alchy- 
mic  mists,  in  which  for  ages  the  science  of  chymistry  had  been  enve- 
loped. It  remained  for  the  corruscating  (lashes  of  a  brighter  lummary ,  te 
dispel  completely,  these  clouds  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  This  In- 
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IMinftry soon  appeacredm  the genhiB of  Becoher.  Like  Veims in  tte i 
ry  firmament,  who  is  distingaisbable  in  brilliant  caaspicuoiisneas  a 
myriads  of  adntilialang  planets,  this  enlightened  man  shone  in  the  gjfir 
4axy  tji  his  Gontemporary  philosophersy  with  lustre  unequalled* 
'  Beccher  achieived  the  first  etep  towards  the  erection  of  the  phoenix 
'fitnscture,  that  grew  from  the  ashes  of  the  alchymical  system.  View 
^e  present  superb  edifice :  its  splendid  vestibule  excites  our  admir%- 
tioD,  but  the  enchaotment  which  to  a  further  glance  is  exhibited  in  p^ 
^pective,  arrests  the  attenticm  of  every  passing  traveller.  When  we 
survey  its  gorgeous  magnificence,  and  reflect  that  this  structure  of  chy* 
^mic  science  owes  its  permanent  foundation  to  the  achievement  of  an  in- 
dividual, with  what  respect,  I  had  almost  said,  adoration,  do  we  not 
feel  inspired,  for  his  memory  !  Yes— the  memory  of  Beccher  shall 
bring  forth  the  involuntary  aspiration  of  respect  and  veneration,  frooi 
every  votary  of  science  who  becomes  a  sojounier  in  the  temple  be  has 
erected. 

Joachim  Beccher,  with  more  gemus  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  g^ie- 
rality  of  men,  aided  by  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  com- 
pletely revolutionized  the  science  of  chymistry.  He  discarded  the  er- 
roneous and  absurd  doctrines  of  his  predecessors,  and  cdlected  the 
scattered  rays  of  truth  which  emanated  from  them,  into  a  focus.  He 
concentrated  the  crude  and  unconnected  facts  of  alchymy,  and  arraa- 
ged  them  according  to  fixed  principles.  He  gave  to  chymistry,  which 
had  hitherto  been  employed  in  idle  and  vain  pursuits,  a  definite  and  a 
useful  object;  and  in  fact,  he  laid  the  comer-stone  in  the  foundation  of 
the  magnificent  structure,  which  now  aifords  delight  to  every  eye  that 
views  it. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  chymistry  began 
to  be  studied  in  France.  The  ^ars  of  Louis  XI V,  so  inimical  to  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  literature,  had  hitherto  afibrded  an  obstacle  to 
the  culUvation  of  this  science.  When  these  national  troubles  were 
quieted  however,  and  the  man  of  letters  was  no  longer  in  constant 
dread  of  being  molested  in  his  closet,  by  the  clangour  erf  arms  or  the  agj* 
tations  of  war,  th^s  science  attracted  the  attention  of  philosophers.  A 
i  Lemeiy,  a  Homberg,  and  a  Geoffroy  then  appeared,  who  adorned  it 
hy  their  genius,  enlightened  it  by  their  discoveries,  and  diffused  a  taste 
for  its  charms,  almost  all  over  France. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  during  the  rdgn  of  Loins 
XV,  Roueile  was  almost  the  only  distinguished  chymist  of  that  day ; 
but  there  soon  appeared  other  men  of  genius,  whose  discoveries  add  not 
a  little  lustre  to  the  brilhance  of  chymic  science. 

How  gratefiil  is  it  to  an  enthusiastic  votary  of  chymical  philosophy, 
to  compare  the  present  resplendence  of  its  zenith  glory,  with  the  dia- 
odc  mass  sf  indigested  fucts  that  was  found  among  the  ruins  of  mystie 
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-mkctkymy*  Whfle  we  contemplate  however,  theiU^ttUTouftcbaracUfff 
<wlio  shitie  in  the  galaxjr  of  modern  chymssts,  let  jus  net  Idrg^t  the  ger 
MiSy  the  efforts  of  those,  who  pioneered  them  through  the  qukkscmiJ^ 
and  labyrinths  that  surround  the  temple  they  now  adom^.  Whilei  a 
Priestley,  a  Cavendi^,  a  Blai^«  a  de  Morveau,  a  I.av(^9ier,  a  Berthdr 
let,  a  Foarcroy,  a  Chaptal,  and  a  Bavy^,  together^with  the  leamed 
philosophers  who  composed  the  confederated  company  ol  Dutch  chyt^ 
mists,  receive  the  homage  of  every  votary  of  science, .  let  up  venerate 
the  memory  of  a  Roger  Bacon  of  the  thirteenth,  a  Francis  Bacon  of  the 
sixteenth.  Father  Kircher,*  Coringius,  Joachim  Beccher  and  his  illusr 
trious  commentator  Stahl,  a  Bergman  and  a  Scheele,  of  the  beginniog 
of  the  seventeenth  centuries. 

How  gratifying  to  my  feelings,  how  pleasing  to  every  lover  of  Sci- 
ence and  the  Fair  must  it  not  prove,  to  find  the  long  list  of  philosophers 
adorned  by  tiiree  bright  ornaments,  who  have  contributed  no  less  tn 
improve  this  science,  than  honour  their  sex.  While  with  heart-felt 
pleasure  I  indite  the  page  of  chymlc  history,  with  the  names  of  a  Ma- 
dam Dacier,  a  Mrs.  M'Caully,  and  a  Mrs.  Fulhame,  I  look  into  the 
delightful  book  of  anticipation  for  some  American  Fair,  who  shall  suc- 
cessfully assert,  ere  long,  the  claims  of  her  ^ex  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, to  the  laurels  of  science,  which  have  already  been  worn  by  the 
&ir  philosophers  of  Europe.  X.  Y. 


THE  USEFUL  ARTS-^FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

Mr*Oldschool, 

If  the  example  of  enttrprise  in  other  countries^  has  a  tendency  to  awa- 
ken a  similar  spirit  in  our  own,  you  will  perhaps  consider  the  following  nok 
anwottbj  a  place  in  The  Port  Folio.  W. 

PONTCYSTLLTY   AqUEDUCT,    IN   NORTH    WAlXSr. 

The  aqueduct  of  Pontcysyllty  is  thrown  across  a  deep  valley,  ovef 
the  river  Dee,  being  a  contmuation  of  the  canal  which  opens  a  naviga- 
ble communication  between  England  and  North  Wales.  It  is  support- 
ad  by  two  large  abutments  and  nineteen  arches  of  cast  iron,  which  spaa 
forty-five  feet  each ;  the  aquedu({t  is  also  of  cast  iron,  and  in  width  fif- 
teen feet    The  pillars  in  the  river  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in 
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their  basis  twenty  feet  by  ten.  The  approach  from  Llangollen  pre- 
•ents  £l  mdst  dehghtfbl  scenery  of  hill  and  valley,  terminated  by  these 
klfy'piUars^Mipl^ertN^ijbtirweU-^iiPfted-mnches;  thevholettiMb  a 
Tiew  of  betMty  andst^ndmm  fftrely  esioelled by  aatwe  t«*Bit.  ■*^»' 
This  important  eMerfiW  waa  eoannenoed  in  lf95i  and  ooniHeltff 
In  ten  years.  The  proprietors  hare  it  in  centemplatian  to^xtend  4 
caval  hence  to  Bala  Lake,  '*  the  never-ftiSMng  source  of  €ie  'Dee^* 
which  will  open  a  communicatioD  with  LlangoUen,  Bala,  ^cc  and  al* 
ways  insure  a  sulScient  quantity  of  water  for  the  canal.  'Hie  tbikywin^ 
inscription  taken  frran  the  south  jnllar  in  the  rirer»  nrare  faXfy  ex- 
plains the  object  of  this  grand  work. 

**  The  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  adjacent  counties,  having  nnit^  tlieir  ^ 

efibrts  with  the  g^reat  commercial  interest  of  this  country,  in 

creating  an  intercourse  and  union  between  Eng^nd  and 

North  Waleti  by  a  navigable  communicatiaQ 

of  the  three  rivers* 

SEVERN,  DEE,  AND  MERSEY; 

For  the  mutual  benefit  of  agriculture  and  trade,  caused  the  first 

stone  of  this  Aqueduct  of  Pontcysyllty  to  be  laid 

on  the  25th  July,  1795, 

When  Rjtehard  Myddleton  of  Chirk,  Esq.  M.  F.  one  of  the  original 

*■  It. 

patrons  of  the  Ellesmere  Canal  was  lord  of  this  manor. 

and  in  the  reign  of  our  sovereii^ 

GEO.  m. 

When  the  equity  of  the  laws  and  the  security  ol  pP^pett}^       •    • 
pf«qA<«t#d  the  gfloievia  welliure  of  thenadon,  mobile  the 
arts  and  sdeaces  flourished  by  his  patronage,  and 
the  conduct  of  civil  life  was  improved  by  ^ 
HIS  EXAMPLE 
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THE  SCRIBBLER,  NO.  IV FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO« 

The  KB  are  a  great  masy  wise  sayings  current  on  the  worthless* 

I  of  weakh  and  power;  or  rather  on  their  poiitive  and  universal 
ttadenoy  to  injure  the  possessor,  to  deprave  his  morals  and  subvert  his 
kappinofis.  Judging  from  the  invectives  of  the  teadiers  of  mankind, 
ene  would  tbmk  that  rank,  office,  and  riches  wouM  be  as  sedulously 
avoided,  by  those  who  desire  to  be  happy,  as  any  other  road  to  ruhi. 
Yet  no  one  seems  to  be  the  better  for  these  admonitions.  People  tug  at 
the  oar  as  strenuously,  they  manage  the  helm  as  vigilantly  as  ever, 
of  that  bark,  by  which  they  expect  to  gain  the  haven  of  riches  and 
power.  > 

This  would  be  less  remarkable  if  wealth  and  power  had  any  advo- 
cates. If  the  invectives  of  their  enemies  were  counteracted,  in  any 
manner,  by  the  eulogies  or  vindications  of  their  fnends.  Every  one 
endeavours  to  make  himself  rich,  but  is  contented  to  do  so  in  sUence. 
He  does  not  attempt  to  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  his  choice,  or  to  recom* 
mend  his  own  pursuit  as  an  example  to  others.  I  do  not  recollect,  in  att 
my  reading,  a  single  eulogy  cm  riches :  a  single  descant  on  the  happK 
ness  of  wearing  a  crown. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  moralists  rail,  in  general,  against  riches 
and  greatness,  they  have  an  equal  or  greater,  and,  doubtless »  a  much 
more  sincere  abhorrence  of  poverty.  Perhaps  we  may  find  an  expla- 
nation of  their  conduct  in  both  respects,  in  their  actual  circumstances. 
Those  who  have  leisure  or  inchnatlon  to  read  or  write,  are  geheraUf 
unqualified  to  get  rich.  Those  profesuons  for  which  fancy,  wit,  erudi- 
tion, and  powers  of  general  reasoning,  qualify  a  man  are,  generally, 
far  from  being  lucrative.  Though  not  infkmous,  they  are  far  fromi 
being  honourable  or  dignified  in  the  ordinary  apprehensions  of  man- 
kind. Those,  therefore,  who  are  distinguished  by  these  shining, 
but  unprofitable  qualities, ,  are  generally  liable  to  the  pmchmgs  of 
poverty,  and  seldom  permitted,  either  by  the  caprice  €i  fortune, 
or  by  their  own  labours^  to  be  rich.  Experience,  therefore,  makeft 
them  too  well  acquainted  with  the  evils  of  poverty,,  while  they 
are  naturally  prompted  to  depreciate  what  is  unattainable.  Their 
ingenuity  is  commendably  exeited  in  reconciling  themselves  to  wantift 
which  they  cannot  remove,  they  meditate  on  all  the  dark  shades  of  the 
picture :  they  consider  the  vices  or  foibles  of  the  rich  or  powerful,  and 
as  wealth  and  power  make  these  defects  conspicuous  they  are  fond  of 
describing  them  as  necessarily  produced  by  power  and  wealth.  They 
inviegh  against  them,  not  as  casual  appendages,  but  as  inseparable 
consequences.    We  are  proud/overbearing,  insolent,  idle,  sensual,  un- 
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lieebngt  because  we  are  powerful  or  rich.  Tliese  are  but  tlie  shadows 
of  opulence  apd  grandeur :  money  and  office  are  seeds  which  inevHaMy^ 
3prout  up  into  these  baneful  weeds,  and  virtue  can  no  mart  be  cxr 
pected  to  grow  from  them,  than  a  han'est  of  wheat  from  a  plantation 
of  nettles, 

Wliile  these  moralists  disclaim  any  reverence  for  riches  and  powcf, 
however,  they  set  a  high  value  on  health,  peace,  and  comfiefenct. 
They  are  very  eloquent  in  praise  of  golden  mediocrity.  There  is  a 
middle  line  between  poverty  and  riches,  which  they  are  ambitious  of 
attaining.  This  middle  point,  indeed,  havmg  a  mere  relative  existence, 
cannot  be  defined,  and  no  two  persons  would  agree  in  their  definitSoite 
of  an  elegant  sufficiency f  though  they  cordially  concur,  provided  they 
have  not,  in  their  own  opinion,  attained  it,  in  declaring  that  an  elegant 
sufl^ency  would  satisfy  them.  None  but  idiots,  they  imagine,  would 
aspire  to  be  very  rich,  to  be  noble,  royal  or  imperiaL 

It  is  strange  that  while  nothing  is  more  comnu)n  than  art  indefatiga- 
ble pursuit  of  riches  and  power,  nothmg  would  strike  us  with  more 
novelty,  than  a  regular  encomium  on  these  c^'ects  of  pursuit.  A 
formal  recommendation  of  some  qualities  or  conditions ;  as  health  and 
good  humour,  matrimonial  tenderness,  or  the  possessimi  of  well-dis- 
posed children  is  rare,  because  it  is  superfluous.  No  one  is  insensible 
of  these  advantages:  no  one  stands  in  need  of  proof  or  illustration  t9 
convince  him  how  much  they  are  desirable ;  but  a  eulogy  on  wealth 
or  power,  an  earnest  recommendation  to  pursue  them,  and  a  des- 
cant on  the  joys  that  follow  in  their  train,  would  not  only  attract  our 
curiosity  as  new,  but  startle  our  reason  as  absurd  and  paradoxicaL 
The  reader  may  be  conscious  of  perpetual  sighs,  and  an  ever  growings 
cn^7',  excited  by  the  splendour  of  his  neighbour ;  he  may  regard  the 
abu^e  of  wealth  in  his  neighbour;  the  misapplication  of  a  large  re- 
Venue,  in  selfish  luxury  or  transient  ostentation,  with  compassion  or 
abhorrence,  and  frequently  exclaim  in  secret — how  diflferentiy  would 
my  larger  benevolence,  and  purer  taste  employ  all  this  money?  The 
lAonuments  of  my  taste  should  be  durable,  at  least,  my  magnificetice 
should  gratify  the  ear  and  eye  of  others,  with  genuine  hanrib^  and 
legitimate  beauty,  and  others  should  be  gratified,  without  encroachiBg^ 
on  my  own  selfish  gratification.  If  I  challenged  the  wonder  or  enry  o£ 
cbiserVers,  it  should  be  by  mean^  of  such  luxuries  or  ^lendours  as 
should  afford  a  real  gratification  to  their  taste  as  well- as  Tuf  own.  Eveik 
my  sensual  enjoyments  should  be  such  as  others  could  x>artake  of,  and 
augment  my  own  stock  of  pleasure,  "by  their  participation.  While  my 
principal  delights  should  directly  flow  from  the  benefits  which  my 
wealth  should  shower  upon  others. 
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Soch  an  aspirer  as  this  would  probably  be  startled  by  a  grave  and 
ferreal  encomium  upon  power  or  wealth.  He  would  feel  surprize,  even 
"while  conscious  of  an  ardent  denre  for  these  objects ;  though  his  reason 
eaactify  the  wish  by  annexing  to  the  acquisition,  nothing  but  more 
3ignal  and  efficacious  exertions  of  benevolence:  nothing  but  die  en- 
largement of  those  enjoyments,  which,  if  they  merely  belong  to  the 
senses,  are  yet  salutary  to  health,  not  unfriendly  to  morals,  and  of  such 
a  kind  as  survive  even  our  own  lives,  and  cannot  be  enjoyed  exclnsively 
by  the  possessor  even  while  he  Kves. 

Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  wealth  may  be  employed  to  the 
lasting  benefit  of  others:  and  that  authority  may  be  rendered  equally 
or  still  more  subservient  to  public  happiness.  One  woul^,  therefore, 
naturally  conclude  that  wealth  and  power  are  good  things,  and,  in  ft 
high  degree  desirable.  If  to  do  good  be  a  source  of  happiness,  the 
possession  of  such  |>otent  means  of  beneficence,  must  contribute  to 
felicity.  How  can  power  or  wealth  be  sources  of  misery  to  those  who 
seek  them  with  resolutions  to  employ  them  ri^tly,  atd  consequently 
to  enjoy  them  truly  ? 

It  b  common  to  enlarge  upon  the  t^nptations  to  hard-hearted  In* 
dolence ;  wasting  sensuality  or  selfish  tyranny  to  which  the  possession 
of  crowns  and  palaces  expose  us ;  but  such  declaimers  merely  pronounce 
their  own  condemnation.  They  inform  us,  indirectly,  but  distinctly^ 
that  they  &ave  no  conception  of  the  uses  of  office  or  money,  but  as 
histrumental  to  frivolous  pomp,  and  lazy  luxury,  on  one  side,  or  c^ 
pression  and  injustice  on  the  other.  They  certainly  manifest  their 
prudence  in  refusing  a  knife  which  they  know  they  shall  employ  in 
cutting  their  own  throats,  or  those  of  their  neighbours,  or  which  they 
erroneously  imagine  is  unfitted  to  any  other  purpose ;  but  surely  those 
may  laudably  covet  a  tod,  which,  though  capable  of  being  turned 
against  innocence  and  merit,  may  likewise  be  successfully  wielded  in 
their  defence;  which,  tliough  destructive  in  the  grasp  of  malice  and 
cruelty,  is  swift  to  rescue,  and  powerful  to  save  in  the  hands  of  wisdom 
and  beneficence. 

We  may  say,  indeed,  that,  if  mankind  be  taken  as  we  find  them, 
power  and  wealth  will  be  more  likely  to  conoipt  than  improve  the  pos- 
sesscH*,  and  be  more  liable  to  be  abused  by  mdolence  and  even  incapa- 
city, than  rightly  employed.  That  wisdom  and  benevolence  which 
leads  to  the  right  use  of  wealth  and  j)owcr,  may  be  said  to  be  ex- 
trenefy  rare^  or  of  very  difficult  attammcnt. 

The  best  use  of  wealth  and  power,  or  of  any  other  advantage,  Is, 
indeed,  a  problem  difficult  to  solve;  but  happily  there  arc  many  inter-' 
mediate  degrees  between  the  best  and  the  worst.   Nothing  le^  thaj^ 
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Bi0i«ce call  |>erD«iir«tiM  mom  benofioial  mode oC  4Mvii4n^ ia«MM 
ebtanimtanices,  but  lighl  mtentioes  are  filways  sufllQieiit  B^cMtia^^^ 
aecoiHrtiiUBt  aome  pndi    Ho  tliat  ttaketuneof.attOie.lti^jp'litfi 
fover,  wd  whom  putfpetes  ar«  tolerably  {mm,  ««a  »9¥er  bp  Yei9«  wUte 
cf  the  best  path,  and  though  he  does  not  do  as  much,  as  Wfiiikl  beikftv 
by  the  same  means,  guided  by  unerfing  wisdom,  he  cannot  £ail  to  do 
much.   The,  true  ob^^ect  of  invective  seems  to  be  egr^giously  mistaken 
1^  such  moraHsts:  wealth  and  power  ought  not  to  be  reviled  or  depre- 
cated, any  more  than  bodily  vigour  or  dexterity,  or  intellectual  acute- 
ness,  or  knowledge.    The  latter,  like  the  former,  may  b€  abused*  Hf 
misapplied ;  may  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  wickedness,  and  be  instru-* 
mental  only  to  the  misery  of  the  possessor,  and  the  ruin  of  his  nei^- 
bours.    Hence  the  necessity,  not  of  dreading,  or  renouncing,  for  our- 
selves, or  our  friends,  a  healthful  person,  or  a  strong  mind,  but  of 
Ixnnting  mtt  tlie  happiness  and  glory  of  exerting  these  qualities  for 
beneftdal  pmrpcmtL    Hence  the  necessity  of  show^^  the  valna  of 
power  and  rkhes,   by  deserSiing  the  extensive   benefits  to  man- 
kind, whidi  will  be  produced  by  the  honest  or  wise  empU^menit  of 
them.   Thevkh  riioidd  be  taught*  not  to  laaeat  or  despise  their  sstna- 
(too,  but  to  glory  inther  means  «f  so  much  genuine  happiness.   Ama%. 
0snt(aA,  eiiJo^iQelilB>  thohr  ptursmt  A&M  be  directed  to  sources  of 
iieciierand  hi^rpleaaarethaa  dog%  horses,  prostitutes,  ^nd  turtle 
soups  can  afibrd.    If  their  system  must  be  easy  and  Ivxunous.  thqr 
should  be  aBured  by  the  blandishments  of  eloqi^ence,  from  the  bottle 
and  the  stews,  from  billiards  and  champaign^,  from  the  stable  and  the 
horse-course,  to  the  higher  luxuries  of  pictures  and  books,  music  and 
conversation.    These  are  much  nearer  to  the  true  objects  of  human 
activity,  than  many  others,  though  there  are  many  nearer  stilL 
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Q^ucquid  agunt  homines  nosiri  farrago  libelU. 

Heroism  in  low  H/e. 

pBOBABtY  the  annals  of  Greece  and  Rome  cannot  furnish  a  more 
extraordinary  instance  of  heroism  and  disregard  df  death,  than  was 
displayed  some  years  since,  by  two  sailors,  one  a  Turk,  the  other  a 
Russian.  The  fact  is  recorded  by  Tooke,  in  his  life  of  Cadiarine.  In 
an  engagement  between  the  Russian  ind  Tnikhh  fleets,  the  Captwn 
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ftitla^s  ^!p  took  ^re,  and  wad  rapidfy  oomrtuiiiiig.  -  A  TvLtkMhma&^ 
ntBlfMs  fav  tbt  national  bonoor,  ran  across  t^e  flamte  to  save  the  Hag, 
A  ft«uiaii  beliQl^^  him,  leaped  on  board  a  boat;  dfmbcd  im»^^ve9^ 
Al^weteed  theTark  and  die  flag,  and  bore  off  botb  te  triumph  onhottrd 
liBOiwa  vessel. 


State  of  Shoe-making  in  Hindoiftmt. 
^  Tennent,  in  his  Indian  Recreations,*  vol.  1,  page  303,  states  that  for-' 
naerly  in  Hindostan,  whoever  wanted  a  pair  of  shoes,  "had  to  pay  the 
price  in  advance  to  the  man  who  bought  the  animal  whose  hide  was  to 
furnish  the  material  So  ill-conducted  was  the  whde  process,  that  in 
a  few  days  he  prepared  the  leather,  and  delivered  the  shoes." 

Earthqtwke  at  Idtbotu 
Among  the  frightfUl  and  odious  views  under  wbkh  humaii  iwture 
has  sometimes  exhibited  itself,  I  know  of  none  more  diocking  tham 
what  occurred  during  the  Earthquake  at  LdfilNm,  anno  1755.  By  the 
convulsion,  the  walls  of  some  of  the  prisons  wore  timawa  down»  and  the 
wretches  therein  confined,  were  thus  Unrated  fron  dura^^cc  BamU 
of  them  paraded  the  streets,  with  torches  in  tfatir  hattds^isetting  §n  ta 
the  c9ty ,  and  roBUng  ftud  murderixtg  the  inhabkams,  jdnring  tho  very. 
awfftl  period,  while  ihe  earth  was  rocking  under  theif  feett  ready  tot 
swallow  them  up,  and  land  them  on  those  awful  shoiea^  ^'  ftoBa  wkoee 
bourne  no  traveller  returns.** 

Horrible  Refinement  in  Cruelty, 

Perhaps  cruelty  was  never  exhibited  under  a  more  hideous  form, 
than  in  the  case  of  a  wretch  condemned  to  death  for  murder,  by  one 
of  the  Emperor's  officers  in  1525.  He  was  obliged  to  collect  together 
a  heap  of  firewood,  round  a  stalba.£xedia.the  ground.  As  soon  as  he 
had  performed  this  task,  he  was  fastened  to  the  stake  by  a  chain  that 
extended  a  very  small  distance  beyond  the  pile,  which  was  then  set  on 
fire.  Trying  to  escape  the  fl^mea^  he  ran  -reimd^Mie  pile,  and  was 
thus  literally  roasted  alive.  See  Ferriar's  Illustrations  of  Sterne,  page 
235. 

Pride  and  Porverty. 

There  is  i^ow  before  me  a  cunous  card,  circulated  in  iTcw-York,  by 

a  perfumer^  in  tha^  city.  After  a  long  detail  of  the  various  articles  he 

bai^  for  sale^.  such  as,  perfumery*  tooth-powder,  artificial  flowers, 

Jiaai^work,  Ccc.  &c»  he  ftdd?  <^  aotkc  which  has  a  large  index  prefixed 
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"  (Xj*  Wigs  and  mourited  combs  to  let  day  or  night." 
If  tliis  do  not  indicate  the  hate^  association  of  beggarly  pride  an^I 
frcfveli&g  poveKy,  I  kaow  nothing  that  can  indicate  it« 

Industry  rniafrably  afifiUed. 
Mr.  Peirsol,  a  respectable  iron-merchant  in  this  city,  was  somefdme 
since  robbed  of  a  Btovc>  which,,  as  is  not  uncommon  here,  lay  at  lut 
door  at  Bt|^t  By  a  fortunate  accident  he  discovered  it,  and  detected 
Hie  thief,  who  was  committed  to  jaiL  On  bemg  exammed,  he  confer- 
aed  the  fact,  and  gave  an  account  of  all  his  marches  and  counter-mai^ 
ches  in  the  theft,  and  in  disposing  of  the  prq)erty.  And  it  appeared 
that  he  had  spent  so  much  time  in  the  felonious  employment,  that  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  stove,  which  he  had  disposed  of  at  a  low 
rate,  did  not  afford  him  more  than  at  the  rate  of  about  five  shillings  per 
day,  for  the  whole  number  of  hours  employed  in  the  business,  ahhougli 
at  his  regular  profession  he  could  hare  earned  a  doHar! 

Voltidre. 
Men  of  great  talents  seem  to  thmk  that  they  possess  a  privilege  of 
playing  tiiefbol  wi^  impunity,  and  of  passing  on  the  world  the  most  ex- 
travagant assertions,  which  are  to  be  implicitly  recdved  as  so  many 
oracular  verities.  lathe  writings  of  Voltaire  there  are  Bumerous  instan- 
ces in  support  of  this  position.  I  shall  at  present  oi%  instance  one. 
He  very  gravely  informs  the  world  that  there  were  but  two  things  pas- 
sable among  the  Egyptians  :  one,  that  those  who  adored  a  bull,  sought 
not  to  make  those  who  adored  an  ape,  change  their  religion ;  the  other, 
that  they  discovered  the  ait  of  hatching  eggs  in  ovens.  The  wildest 
maniac  ever  <;onfincd  in  the  cells  of  Bcdiam  could  not  hazard  a  much 
iliore  absurd  assertion  than  this.  Many  of  the  laws  and  custOTSs  of  this 
nation  display  profound  sagacity,  and  are  worthy  -of  ilkHtation  among 
the  most  civilized  nations.  I  shall  just  glance  at  a  few  Of  their  salutary 
laws,  which  wUl  not  sufifbr  by  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  an- 
cient nation : 

Every  person  in  Egypt,  the  King  as  well  as  ^he  lowest  individual, 
was  subject  to  trial  after  dea4ii.  The  inquest  was  conducted  with  great 
formality,  and  under  the  -wifceAt  rules.  Every  person  who  pleased  might 
give  testimony.  If  sufficient  proofe  of  guilt  appeared  against  the  de- 
funct, his  corpse  was  debarred  from  burial,  which  was  regarded  as  tlic 
greatest  possible  punishment^-  ^and  an  eternal  disgrace.  The  dread  of 
tki^  posthumous  cendemnatiOB  operated  as  a  most  s^utary  and  efiec- 
tual  check  against, tha  perpetration  of  crimes. 

Ampng  most  ancient  nations,  particularly  the  Romans,  the  life  of  a 
54a ve  was,  O  nvwt  horrible. iryus^ice '  at  the  mer'cv  of  the  master.   And 
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the  murder  of -a  slave  by  any  other  person,  was  not  considered  a  capi- 
tal crime.  Whereas  in  Egypt  there  was  no  distinction  between  the 
murder  of  a  slave  and  that  of  a  freeman. 

He  who  refused  or  negl^ed^  when  in  his  power,  to^save  a  man's 
life  from  the  dagger  of  an  assassin,  was  liable  to  the  same  punishment 
as  the  assassin. 

No  man  was  allowed  to  be  uselesajD  the  State.  ' 

Old  age  was  held  in  as  much  reverence  in  Egj'pt  as  ttt  any  part  of 
the  world.  The  Spartans,  observes  Rollin,  borrowed  this  just  and  wis^ 
custom  firom  the  Egyptians. 

False  accusers,'  as  among  the  Hebrews,  were  subject  to  the  same 
punishment  as  would  have  awaited  the  objects  of  their  accusation,  had ' 
they  been  found  guilty. 

.  The  people  were  educated  fi-om  their  earfiest  age  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  laws,  and  their  observance  was  inculcated  on  them  by  every 
possible  means. 

It  were  an  endless  task  to  go  into  a  full  examina^on.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  prove,  that  to  pass  a  general  censure  upon  these  and  vari- 
oos  other  excellent  laws  and  customs,  and  to  eulogize  the  nation  for 
discovering  tlie  art  of  hatching  eggs  in  ovens^  is  the  quintessence  of 
foUy. 

Biblical  Mte. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  there  are  iii  this  city  two  Bibles,  each 
of  which  wants  a  verse.  The  one  is  an  old  quarto,  published  in  £dm- 
burg,  ajmo,  1728,  which  wants  the  23d  verse  of  the  29th  chapter  of 
Genesis.  The  other  is  a  pocket  Bible,  published  in  London,  anno 
1698,  by  Charles  Bell,  which  wants  the  32d  verse  of  the  10th  chapter 
of  Luke.  The  first  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  D.  Hus^lireys  ;  the 
other  belongs  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abercrombie. 

In  the  table  of  kmdred  and  affinity  annexed  to  the  Scotch  Bible» 
publisbed  anno  1795,  by  Mark  and  Charles  Kerr,  under  royal  patro- 
nage, is  the  following  ludicrous  prohibition-^wz  man  may  not  marry  ki» 
vife*9  mother*9  brother* 

Young*9  Love  of  Fame, 
This  beautiful  poem  has  not  had  sufficient  justice  done  to  it.  Tov 
strength  of  satire,  and  soundness  of  sentiment,  I  know  no  poem  in  the 
English  language  superior  to  it,  and  p«rhapa  noi  many  equal  I  freely 
acknowledge,  that  for  smoothness  and  melody,  it  cannot  pretend  to  en- 
ter the  lists  with  the  Essay  on  Man.  But  divest  the  latter  of  its  mere 
embellishments,  and  it  will  be  found  as  fttr  mferior  in  ii^nsic  worth,  to 
the  Love  of  Fame,  as  an  elegant  plated  candlestick  is  inferior  to  virgiii 
gold* 
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Has  tlie  mind  of  man  ever  conceived  more  excellent  sentiments 
than  the  following,  which  are  among  hundreds  of  lines  aU  deaervin^  ^f 
being  committed  to  memory ; 

•*  Wbat  thou^  wit  tickles,  ticUii^it  unsafe. 
If  still  tis  painful,  while  it  makes  us  laug^ 
Who,  for  the  poor  renown  of  being  smart. 
Would  leave  a  sting  within  a  brother's  heart  ? 
Parts  rosy  be  praised,  ^f^ood  nature  is  adored. 
Then  draw  your  wit  as  seldom  as  your  sword— 
'  And  never  on  the  weak  ;  or  you'll  appear. 

As  there  no  hero,  no  g^eat  genius  here. 
As  in  smooth  oU,  the  razor  best  is  set. 
So  wit  is  by  poUeness  sharpest  altt. 
Their  wa|^of  edge  by  their  offence  is  seen  : 
Both  pain  us  least  when  exquisitely  keen. 


The  fame  men  g^ve  is  for  the  jov  they  find : 
Dull  b  the  jester  when  the  jokers  unkind.*' 


The  following  lines  win  by , some  be  thought  to  fumiah  toe  sombre  )i 
picture  of  human  life.    But  unfortunately  it  is  too  frequently  realised.* 

<'  Not  num'rous  are  our  ioys  when  life  is  new  ; 
And  yearly  some  are  falling  of  the  few : 
But  when  we  conquer  life's  meridian  stage. 
And  downward  tend  into  the  vale  of  age. 
They  drop  apaee.    By  nature  some  decay ; 
And  some  the  blasts  of  fortune  sweep  awi^. 
Till,  naked  quite  •f  happiness,  aloud 
We  call  for  death,  and  shelter  in  a  shroud.** 

I  have  nowhere  seen  a  more  just  satire  than  the  fioUowiiig  on  the 
ridiculous  pretensions  made  to  sagacity  and  talents^  by  shallow  mcnv 
who  attempt  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  mankind  by  formaHty  and 
solenmity  of  behaviour:  . 

What's  the  bent  brow,  or  neck  in  thought  re^lin'd  ? 

The  body's  wisdom,  to  conceal  the  mind, 

A  man  of  sense  may  artifice  disdain  ;  ^ 

As  men  of  wealth  may  venture  to  go  plaioi.    . 

And  be  this  truth  eternal  ne'er  forgot. 

Solemnity's  a  cover  for  a  sot. 

I  find  the  ibol  when  I  behold  the  screen— 

For  tis  the  wise  m^n's  interest  to  be  i 


What  an  important  lesson  may  Avarice  find  in  these  lines: 

Can  gold  calm  passion,  or  make  reason  shine } 
Can  we  dig  peace  or  wisdom  from  the  mine  ?  ^ 
Wisdom  to  gold  prefer :  fi>r  His  much  less 
To  mak^  our  ioHune  than  ota*  happiness  9 
-  That  happiness  which  great  ones  oiteo  see 
With  rage  and  wonder  m  a  low  degree, 
Themselves  unblest.    The  poor  are  only  poor : 
But  what  are  they  who  pine  amid  their  s^re  ? 
Nothing  is  meaner  than  a  wretch  of  state : 
Th«  happy  only  arc  the  truly  great.*' 
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Let  Vanity  take  a  glance  at  the  following  portrait,  in  which  she 
^tt^ndher  likeness  admirably  drawn: 

*'  So  weak  are  human  kind  by  nature  made. 
Or  to  rach  weakness  by  their  vice  bethiy'd. 
Almighty  Vanity !  to  thee  they  oWe 
Their  zest  of  pleasure,  and  their  balm  of  wO. 
Thou,  like  the  sun,  all  colours  dost  contain, 
Var}'ing,-  like  rays  of  light  4f  drops  of  rain  t 
For  ey*ry  fool  finds  reason  to  be  proud, 
Tho*  hisVd  and  hooted  by  the  pointing  crowd.** 

I  shoald  feel  a  sincere  p]pasure  If  I  cou^  be  instrumental  in  indu^. 
dng  men  of  taste,  dapable  of  appreciating  its  m^^s,  to  peruse  this  ad- 
mirable poem  more  generally.  Candour,  however,  calls  upon  me  to 
-  Acknowledge,  that  there  are  in  It  a  few  blemishes,^  of  phrases  bordering 
oa  indelicacy.  This  is  truly  surprising  when  the  chaste  and  correct 
diara^ter  of  Yoimg  is  considered. 

Imfiertincnce  choBtiaed, 

In  a  neighbouring  city,  a  young  man  of  a  good  family, -but  very  arn 
rogant  and  msolent,  was  one  day  with  a  large  party  fishing,  and  was 
very  unsuccessful.  A  respectable  citizen,  a  hatter  by  profession,  was 
also  fishing  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  oaught  a  large  number  of 
fish.  The  former  went  onboard  the  boat  of  the  latter,  and  with  a  very 
impertinent  and  revolting  air  asked  to  buy  some.  The  hatter  was  dis- 
gusted at  his  hauteur,  and  peremptorily  refused,  in  consequence  ti 
which  he  was  grossly  insulted.  On  his  return  home,  the  hatter  sent  a 
Challenge  to  the  cinder,  who  refused  to  accept  it,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  beneath  a  man  of  his  standing  to  ftieet  a  tradesman.  He  was 
therefore  posted  as  a  coward.  To  wipe  away  the  disgrace,  he  took  a 
c^owskin  and  pistol  to  the  shop  of  his  adversary,  with  ^n  intention  to 
Rog  him.  '*  You  rascal,"  says  he,  *'  I  am  gomg  to  chastise  you  for  your 
insolence,  and  if  you  dare  resist,  I  shall  blow  your  brains  out."  He  was 
just  proceeding  to  carry  his  threats  into  execution,  when  the  hatter, 
who  had  received  an  intimatioii  of  his  intention,  drew  a  pistol  from  un- 
der his  counter,  let  fly  at  the  assailant,  and  dent  the  ball  through  the 
fleshy  part  of  his  neck,  which  produced  such  a  stiffi^ess  of  the  part,  as 
made  his  head  recline  quite  awry  upon  his  shoulder,  and  quite  disfigurr 
ed  him  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

The  Art  qf  linking  in  the  profound, 
Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit.    That  is  to  say,  you  cannot  make  a  poet  out 
of  a  barber's  block. 

I  have  before  me  a  sublime  poem,  published  a  few  years  since  in 
"  this  city,  from  which  I  venture  to  make  a  few  extracts  for  the  gratifi- 
Vol.  i.  a  g- 
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cation  of  your  readers,  liot  doubting  but  they  will  agree  with  me,  that 
they  are  as  excellent  in  point  of  sentiment,  as  in  sweetness  and  ek- 
gance. 

4 

Mcditxitiona  on  the  tombs* 

<«  Searching  mortality's  records  I  found. 

That  with  me-mo-ri-rfs  they  did  abound. 

Of  numbers,  who  pro-mis-cu-ous-ly  here. 

Had  bid  adieu  to  earthly  joy  and  fear. 

Huddled  they  were,  and  did  together  lie. 

Of  rank  rega^^ess,  or  se-ni-o-n-ty. 

Their  former  Ai-ri-an-ces  all  ob^, 

And  to  aarmm-i-ca-ble  end  g^ve  way. 

Here  those  who,  living,  were  at  en-mi-ty. 

By  death  are  brought  to  live  in  u-ni-ty. 

O  fortunate  pro-ba-ti-on,  who  were 

Chosen  without  exerciae  of  pain  or  care. 

Affliction's  arrows^  with  sore  anguish  barb*d,  ^ 

Are  for  our  choicest  com  forts  often  reserv*d, 

Fi-de-li-o,  once  gay  and  gpallant,  rests. 

And  Death,  his  mistress,  clasps  him  to  her  breasts* 

One  night  Corinna,  g^ay  and  spritely  all. 

Was  richly  dress-ed  at  a  splendid  ball . 

The  air  we  breathe's  our  bane.    The  food  we  eat 

Contributes  much  our  life  to  attenuate. 

Since  the  possession  of  our  earthly  house. 

Is  so  uncertain  and  pre-ca-ri-ous. 

Nothing  more  certain,  and  which  shall  endure» 

Than  laws  of  Medes  and  Per-si-ans  more  sure. 

To  say  that  death  could  fVom  such  bliss  arise, 

A  happy  im-pro-pri-e>ty  implies.'* 

Lines  like  these  have  a  peculiar  advantage.  A  Christian  may  r^d 
them  from  left  to  right,  a  j^cbrew  from  right  to  left,  an  inhabitant  of 
Formosa  from  bottom  to  top,  or  a  Japanese  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
they  will  lose  none  of  their  sublimity  or  excellence.  Q. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 
TURNBULL*S    VOYAGE    ROUND    THE    WORLD. 

Allured  by  the  flattering  commendations  of  the  Monthly  Re- 
viewers ;  and  by  a  strong  desire  to  learn  what  effect  an  intercourse 
with  Europeans  had  upon  the  Islanders  of  the  Padfic  Ocean,  viat- 
cd  by  captain  Cook,  I  eagerly  perused  the  volumes  of  TumbuU's 
Voyage.  1  confess  my  disappointment,  both  in  the  execution  of  the 
work,  and  the  information  I  expected  to  derive  from  it :  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, pretend  that  I  read  it  without  occasional  pleasure  and  interest. 
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In  the  account  given  of  Otaheite,  the  author  is  fiill  and  satisfactory.; 
and  90  nmch  of  his  relation  as  relates  to  king  Tomahama,  his  military 
conquests,  his  civil  improvements  and  extensive  project,  deserves  at- 
tention, and  shows  us  indeed  a  savage  chief  of  very  micommon  talenta 
and  genius.  The  lamentable  decrease  of  population,  in  the  delightful 
Otaheite,  from  200,00(f  at  which  it  was  estimated  by  captain  Cook  ta 
about  5000  souls,  in  so  few  years,  is  shocking  to  humanity.  But  Mr. 
Tumbull's  attempt  to  account  for  this  terrible  devastation  by  customs 
and  modes  of  life,  which  always  belonged  to  this  people,  is  wholly  un- 
satisfactory. The  destruction  of  infants ;  the  exposure  to  disease  by 
sleeping  in  the  open  night  air,  and  other  circumstances  mentioned  bp 
him,  all  existed  prior  to  any  intercourse  wit^  Europeans,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  presumed  that  they  have  been  extended  by  that  intercourse.  The 
depopulation  of  .this  beautiful  island  must  be  traced  principally  to- 
crimes  and  vices  introduced  by  their  acquaintance  with  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  civilized  world,  among  which  the  destructive  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  the  fatal  ravages  of  a  disease  b^ore  unknown  to  them,, 
stand  preeminejit.  The  security  of  the  savage  life  from  the  havoc  of- 
disease,  is  its  simplicity  in  diet,  and  an  abstinence  from  the  indul- 
gence of  luxury  and  wealth ;  but  when  they  have  at  their  disposal,  the 
means  of  gratifying  the  most  dangerous  appetites,  unshapkled  by  the 
rest)*aints  imposed  in  a  state  of  civilization,  their  destruction  is  inevi- 
table. How  have  nations  dwindled  and  disappparcd  in  our  own  country 
by  tifesb  means?  •.  •* 

When  we  read  in  the  titlepage  of  this  bode,  that  it  is  to  give  us  a 
voyage  round  the  world,  in  a  space  of  five  years,'we  naturally  and  fairly 
expect  much  information  upon  many  and  various  parts  of  the  globe; 
and  cannot  but  be  disappointed  to  find  that  the  circumnavigator  spent 
almost  half  of  his  time  at  Botany  Bay ;  and  made  very  transient  visits, 
indeed  to  a  few  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  remainmg  no  considera- 
ble time  at  any  of  tliem,  except  Otaheite:  of  the  settlement  at 
Botany  Bay  he  indeed  gives  a  very  minute  account;  not  only  as  to  its 
present  situation,  but  alio  as  to  its  pn^able  prospects;  pointing  out 
the  evils  which  retard  its  prosperity,  and  may,  if  not  judiciously  re^ 
moved,  ultimately  defeat  it  There  is  apparent  good  sense  m  his  ob- 
servations on  this  subject,  and  much  philanthropy.  Those  readers 
who  arc  concerned  for  this  establishment,  win  find  this  part  of  the- 
work  interesting. 

'  Mr.  Tumbull  shuts  out  the  hope  of  the  philosopher  from  his  voyage, 
by  declaring  that  his  views  in  undertaking  it  were  merely  commercial: 
without  this  information  nothing  would  have  been  more  difficult  than 
to  have  discovered  what  was  his  object  in  these  five  years  of  toil  and 
danger.    I  should  have  supposed  ijt  to  have  been  to  salt  pork  at 
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Otaheite ;  which  is  the  only  thmg  like  buMness,  that  we  hear  f^,  ki  th# 
wlMle  toor;  but  what  was  to  be  dome  with  k,  when  collected  aii# 
salted,  remaiiis  a  secret  to  this  hoar.  Af^r  the  wreck  and  Idss  of  hig 
ship,  he  seems  to  have  continued,  with  unabating  assiduity,  to  gather 
and  salt  down  the  hogs  of  Otaheite ;  and  even  to  have  made  a  dan*' 
gerouS  excursion  to  a  neighbouring  island  in  pursuit  of  this  darling 
object 

The  American  reader  will  be  gratified  with  Uie  foUowmg  extract ; 
speaking  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  he  says: 

*•  The  Americans  carry  on  in  particular  a  most  active  trade  with 
these  islands,  supplying  them  with  property,  at  a  very  easy  rate,  in  ex-^ 
change  for  provisions;  and,  unless  I  am  much  deceived,  will  do  more 
^an  any  others,  to  exalt  them,  to  a  singular  degree  of  civilization. 
The  reader  will  here  pardon  me  for  introducing  this  remark  on  Ame- 
rican commerce ;  so  far  does  it  exceed  all  former  efforts  of  former  na- 
tions, that  even  the  Dutch  themselves  sink  under  the  comparison  r 
scarcely  is  there  a  part  of  the  world,  scarcely  an  inlet  in  the  most  un- 
known seas,  in  which  this  commercial  hive  has  not  penetrated:  the 
East  Indies  is  open  to  them,  and  their  flags  are  displayed  in  the  seas  of 
China :  and  it  must  be  confessed,  to  their  honour,  that  their  success  is 
well  merited  by  their  industry." 


THE  COLUMBIAD. 


In  the  initial  number  of  this  Magazine,  a  very  accomplished,  and 
well-principled  schdar,  communicated  to  us  a  caustic  criticism  upon 
the  CoLU2iBiADof  Joel  Barlow.  In  this  acute  analysis  of  a  national 
work,  the  author  was  certainly  more  solicitous  to  detect  the  blemishes, 
than  to  indicate  the  beauties  of  the  poem.  In  short,  he  evidently  af- 
fected the  sterner  ^yle  of  the  Edinburg  Review,  and  displayed  much 
of  its  wit,  and  all  of  its  severity.  As  we  kncv)  this  criticism  to  be  the 
production  of  a  man  of  uncommon  learning,  talents,  and  genius,  as  we 
respect  him  as  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  moralist,  and,  as,  in  our 
unbiassed  opinion,  we  think  most  of  his  strictures  perfectly  correct, 
we  did  not  hesitate,  no,  not  for  a  moment,  to  give  tho  place  of  honour 
to  his  production.    This  has  excited  not  a  little  clamour  against  the 
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Editor,  who  is  again  and  again  rebuked  for  his  fancied  prejudice 
against  the  Literature  oC  his  country*  This,  is  a  very  had^neyed  topic  • 
of  calumny,  and  the  eternal  jangling  of  this  monotonous  peal  of  old 
balls  is  a  Uttle  wearisome,  even  to  the  leathern  ears  of  an  Editor,  who^ 
from  the  peculiarities  of  his  professioo,  is  obliged  to  listen  to  many  an 
ungrateful  sound.  The  Editor  most  certainly  has  no  prejudices, 
against  Mr.  Barlow,  as  a  poet,  and  if  at  any  time  it  were  in  his  power» 
he  would  confer  on  him  a  benefit,  rather  than  inflict  an  injury.  Prior 
to  the  publication  of  this  obnoxious  criticism,  and  on  many  occasions 
aince,  at  the  table  of  several  literary  friends,  the  Editor  has  h'ankly  spo- 
l^en  in  commendation  of  many  passages  in  the  Columbiad,  he  has  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  certain  of  its  beauties  should  be  grouped,  and  with 
this  wish  he  coupled  no  reluctant  declaration  that  he  would  publish  a 
more  lenient,  nay,  a  plausive  critique,  if  any  of  Mr.  Barlow's  friends 
or  admirers,  competent  to  the  task,  would  furnish  the  materials.  The 
idea  of  deliberate  hostility  to  this  work,  as  an  American  production,  ia 
absurd;  and  we  had  imagined  that  a  pretty  long  and  laborious  series 
of  years,  devoted  to  the  encouragement  and  dissemination  of  native 
productions,  was  an  abundant  refutation  of  this  obsolete,  illiberal,  and 
groundless  opinion.  The  Port  Folio  most  manifestly  is,  in  all  strictness, 
a  Literary  Journal,  expressly  intended  to  aggrandize  the  national 
character.  It  is  nothing  like  a  party  fiaficVy  and  is  devoted  to  the 
views  of  no  faction.  We  know  Mr.  Barlow  only  as  a  poet,  and  in  that 
capacity  he  is  amenable  at  the  Bar  of  Criticism.  He  has  fiut  himself 
ufion  the  country  ;  and  we  shall  certainly  try  him  with  the  utmost  im- 
partiality. As  a  proof  of  the  strict  Justice  of  our  Court,  we  now  pub- 
lish the  pleadings  of  his  counsel.  To  drop  the  allusion ;  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine  for  December  and  January  la«t,  there  is  a  very 
elaborate  analysis  of  Mr.  Barlow's  book.  This  article  of  criticism  is 
as  memorable  for  its  good  nature,  as  that  of  our  correspondent  is  for  its 
severity.  We  copy  it  cheerfiiUy ;  and  as  it  is  one  of  our  favourite  ob- 
jects to  foster  literary  discussion,  we  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
.§ro,  as  the  lawyers  say,  i?i/o  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  public,  after  hea- 
ring both  critics,  will  be  prepared  to  decide  tHe  question,  and  from  that 
opinion  there  is  no  appeal. 

Having  tlius  in  a  spirit  of  no  fictitious  candour  expressed  our  frank 
opinion,  it  now  remains  for  the  Editor  to  remind  Mr.  Barlow  and  his 
apologists,  his  followers  and  his  friends,  that 

All  common  exhibitions  open  lie, 
Fop  praise  or  censure,  to  the  public  eye, 
This  is  a  general  tax  which  sll  must  pay. 
From  tkoit  viho  tcribble^  up  to  those  who  pray. 
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The  right  to  criticize  is  as  valid  as  the  power  to  invent ;  and  the  Edi- 
tor,  with  that  independence  which  becomes  him,  and  without  which 
this  Journal  would  be  of  little  worth,  will  alwajrs  pubhsh  wM^writien. 
strictures  upon  literary  prodnctioiM,  even  if  he  provoke  the  maligmtjr 
cf  Prejudice,  the  misrepresentatiomt  of  Absurdity,  or  the  resentment  at 
authqra  .£9itoe. 


{From  the  London  Monthly  Magazine,') 

Some  account  of  the  CoLUMBiADy  a  Poem  in  ten  Books;  by  JoEf, 
Barloht:  lately  published  at  Philadelphia, 

Evert  nation  that  can  boast  of  an  epic  poem  of  sufficient  merit  to 
become  a  classical  work,  has  certainly  a  good  cause  for  self-compla- 
cency. Such  a  work  inspires  an  additional  interest,  when  built  on 
a  national  subject ;  when  the  author,  who  is  destined  to  gratify  his 
countrymen  by  soaring  to  this  highest  flight  of  human  genius,  can  find 
among  their  own  annals  an  action  capable  of  supporting  a  strength  of 
pinion  equal  to  the  task. 

The  subject  of  our  great  English  epic  is  not  national ;  neither  is  that 
of  the  Germans,  the  Messias  of  Klopstock.  The  most  distinguished 
work  of  that  kind  among  the  Italians,  the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso,  is  but 
partly  national,  though  wholly  catholic,  and  sufficiently  mteresting  for 
the  age  of  religious  chivalry  in  which  he  lived.  The  Portuguese  Lusiad, 
the  great  poem  of  the  Romans,  and  the  greater  of  the  Greeks,  were 
all  reared  on  patriotic  g^round. 

I  know  not  whether  the  French  of  the  present  day  persist  in  claim- 
ing for  their  country  the  honour  of  an  epic  poem :  the  work  that  went 
by  that  name  while  its  celebrated  author  lived  to  support  it  by  the 
strength  of  his  own  character  (I  speak  of  the  Henriade  of  Voltaire) 
was  altogether  national.  To  whatever  cause  the  fact  must  be  attri- 
buted, I  believe  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  French  epic  poem  remains 
yet  to  be  written. 

Mr.  Barlow  has  been  particularly  happy  in  respect  to  his  subject. 
Tlie  discovery  of  America  is  in  itself  a  great  action ;  but  its  importance 
is  infinitely  augmented  by  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  disco- 
very-. These  consequences  comprise  by  far  the  most  mteiresting  por- 
tion of  modem  history ;  and  their  interest  is  strongly  concentrated  in 
his  country,  it  being  that  part  of  the  new  world  which  has  first  mani* 
fested  its  own  importance,  by  gi\ing  birth  to  a  great  and  civilized 
nation. 

The  settlement  therefore  of  the  British  colonics,  the  wars  and  re^ 
v«^utions  through  which  they  rose  to  independent  states,  that  vast 
frame  of  federative  republican  govemment  on  which  tliey  now  standi 
and  whith  in  the  eyes  of  otir  enthusiastic  bard  is  to  extend  itself  over 
the  whole  of  North  America,  and  give  an  example  to  the  world,  com- 
poses the  principal  part  of  the  active  scenei-y  of  the  poem.  But  other 
and  far  more  extensive  Views  of  human  affhlrs,  drawn  from  other  coun- 
tries, and  from  ages  past,  present,  and  future,  are  likewise  placed  be- 
neath our  eye,  and  form  no  incorisider^ble  portion  of  this  magnificent 
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^ork;  magnificent  it  certainly  is  beyond  any  thing  which  modem  lite- 
rature has  to  boast,  except  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton. 

1  will  first  present  your  readers  with  a  general  plan  or  analysis  of 
the  poem,  and  then  proceed  to  give  such  extracts  from  it  as  shall  oSer 
as  fair  a  view  of  its  character  for  imagery  and  style,  as  caa,  be  compri- 
sed in  a  small  compass. 

The  author  in  his  preface  makes  some  pertinent* remarks  on  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  difficulties  it  pi>esented  as  to  the  be* 
mode  of  treating  it.  **  The  Columbiad  (says  he)  is  a  patriotic  poem ; 
the  subject  is  national  and  historical ;  thus  far  it  must  be  interesting  to 
my  ct>untrymen.  But  most  of  the  events  were  so  recent,  so  important, 
imd  so  well  known,  as  to  render  them  inflexible  !•  the  hand  6f  fiction. 
The  poem  therefore  could  not  with  propriety  be  modelled  after  that  re- 
^lar  epic  form  which  the  more  spk^did  worits  of  this  kind  have  taken* 
and  on  which  their  success  is  supposed  in  a  great  measure  to  depend. 
The  attempt  would  have  been  highly  injudicious ;  it  must  have  di- 
minished and  debased  a  series  of  actions,  which  were  really  great  m 
themselves,  and  which  could  not  be  disfigured  without  losing  Uieir  in- 
terest." So  far  I  agree  with  the  poet ;  who  seems  to  understand  the 
real  value  of  the  rules  of  his  art,  too  well  to  think  himself  obliged  in  all 
cases  to  follow  them. 

He  farther  observes,  "  I  shall  enter  into  no  discussion  on  the  nature 
of  the  epq^ea,  nor  attempt  to  prove,  by  any  latitude  of  reasoning,  that  I 
have  written  an  epic  poem."  Neither  will  I  enter  into  such  a  discus- 
lion  ;  but  I  must  apply  to  the  present  work  the  sentiment  of  Addison, 
with  regard  to  Paradise  Lost,  If  it  is  not  an  epic  poem,  it  is  something 
better. 

Mr.  Barlow  has  dealt  freely  with  mythological  and  allegorical  per- 
sonages ;  several  of  whom  take  conspicuous  parts  in  the  conduct  of  al^ 
fairs.  Hesper,  as  the  guardian  genius  of  the  Western  Continent,  is 
made  to  play  a  great  role  ;  the  continent  is  called  after  his  name,  Hes- 
peria ;  and  from  the  part  he  acts,  he  must  be  -considered  at  least  the 
second  character  in  the  poem.  He  is  introduced  near  the  beginning, 
and  continues  to  the  end ;  and  there  is  no  personage  but  Columbus^ whose 
existence  seems  so  incorporated  with  the  body  of  the  work.  Adas,  the 
guardian  of  Africa,  is  the  elder  brother  of  Hesper,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  this  mythological  family  which  the  author  gives  us  in  a  note^ 
Atlas  appears  but  once  in  the  course  of  the  action  ;  and  it  is  to  present 
us  with  as  sublime  a  set  of  images  as  wc  have  ever  met  with  in  poetry, 
including  in  his  speech  a  most  awful  denunciation  of  vengeance  on  the 
people  of  America  for  the  slavery  of  the  Africans.  These  two  brothers, 
with  several  River-Gods,  and  the  demons  of  War,  Cruelty,  Inquisition, 
Frost,  Famine,  and  Pestilence,  compose  the  celestial  actors  who  take 
charge  of  the  hyperphysical  part  of  the  machinery. 

The  human  characters  are  mostly  real  and  known,  some  few  of 
them  fictitious;  they  are  I  believe  more  numerous  than  those  em- 
ployed in  any  other  poem,  not  excepting  the  Iliad ;  and  they  are  as 
much  varied  as  the  subject  requires. 

I  will  now  proceed  in  my  dissection  or  decomposition  of  the  work. 
After  a  proper  exordium  and  invocation  to  Freedom,  a  personage  which 
the  poet  takes  for  his  Muse,  and  promises  to  invoke  no  other,  the  poem 
epens  by  presenting  us  Columbus  in  prison  at  Valladohd,  uttering  a  pa- 
thetic monologue  on  the  services  he  had  performed  for  the  Spanish 
monarch,  and  on  the  ungrateful  and  barbarous  manner  in  which  they 
kad  been  rewarded.    In  this  situation  Hesper  appears  to  the  illustrious 
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prisoner,  and  aimounces  himself  as  the  genius  of  the  western  hemis- 
phere, and  guardian  of  that  continent,  which  he  says  is  called  Hespe- 
ria,  but  for  the  future  shall  be  Columbia ;  as  Europe  was  named  after 
its  adventurous  discoverer,  the  daughter  of  Agenor,  who  first  sailed 
thither  from  Phoenicia. 

The  approach  of  Hesper  is  attended  with  the  splendour  and  eclat 
suitable  to  tne  occasion  ;  light  bursts  into  the  dungeon ;  the  prison  walls 
tremble  and  disappear ;  and  after  a  short  address  to  Columbus,  anr 
BQimcing  his  quality,  and  the  object  of  his  visit  (which  is  no  less  than 
to  lay  before  him  the  immense  importance  of  his  labours  in  the  long 
train  of  consequences,  to  show  him  what  fame  he  is  to  acquire,  and  to 
recal  to  his  broken  apirit  the  great  moral  principle,  that  the  knowledge 
ef  the  good  we  do  is  the  only  reward  that  can  satisfy  a  benevolent  mind 
for  the  sacrifices  that  great  actions  require),  he  conducts  the  hero  to 
the  Mount  of  Vision,  which  is  reared  in  mid-sky  over  the  western  coast 
of  Europe.  Here  Spain  with  its  dungecms,  Europe  with  aU  its  king- 
doms, Alps  and  Pyrenees,  sink  far  behmd  and  beneath  their  feet ;  while 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  spreads  out  before  them,  and  the  contiiients  of 
Amenca  draw  majestically  into  view.  The  rest  of  the  first  book  is 
occupied  in  describing  tl^e  great  features  of  the  twin  continents  of 
that  hemisphere,  south  and  north.  It  may  now  be  said  that  the  moan- 
tains  and  rivers  of  the  new  world  have  been  better  sung  than  those  of 
the  old.  In  describing  the  three  great  rivers,  Maragnon,  Lawrence* 
and  Mississippi,  on  each  of  which  I  find  fifty  or  sixty  lines,  there  is  a 
remarkable  variety  c^  scenery  and  sentiment,  no  recurrence  to  the 
same  ideas,  no  confusion  of  character  in  their  majestic  streams.  Thc^ 
are  aU  animated,  but  their  several  portraits  are  kept  as  distinct  as 
those  of  Achilles,  Hector,  and  Ulysses ;  no  part  of  any  one  of  which 
would  suit  either  of  the  others.  Maragnon  is  presented  in  the  act  of 
overflowing  his  banks ;  after  collecting  from  a  vast  range  of  continent 
the  number  of  powerful  rivers,  who  seem  proud  of  becoming  tributaiy 
to  so  great  a  fluvial  sovereign,  he  thus  continues  his  progress: 

Who,  swell'd  with  growing  conquest,  wheels  abroad. 

Drains  every  land,  and  gathers  ail  his  flood; 

Then  far  from  clime  to  clime  majestic  goes, 

Enlai'giiSg.  widening,  deepening  as  he  flows ; 

Like  heaven's  broad  milky  way  he  shines  alone. 

Spreads  o'er  the  globe  its  equatorial  zone. 

Weighs  tlie  cleft  continent,  and  pushes  wide 

Its  balanced  mountains  from  each  crumbling  side. 

Sire  Ocean  hears  his  proud  Maragnon  roar, 

Moves  up  his  bed,  and  seeks  in  vain  tlie  shore. 

Then  surging  strong,  with  high  and  hoary  tide. 

Whelms  back  the  stream  and  checks  his  rolling  pride. 

Tlie  Stream  ungovernable  foams  with  ire. 

Climbs,  combs  tempestuous,  and  attacks  the  Sire ; 

Earth  feels  the  conflict  o'er  her  bosom  spread,    ' 

Her  isles  and  uplands  hide  their  wood- crown 'd  head ; 

Lcaj^ie  after  leng^ie  from  land  to  water  change," 

Frrim  realm  to  realm  the  seaborn  monsters  range  ; 

Vast  midland  heights  but  pierce  the  liquid  plain, 

Old  Andes  tremble  for  their  proud  domain ; 

Till  the  fresh  flOod  regains  liis  forceful  sway. 

Drives  back  his  father  Ocean  lash'd  with  spray  ; 

Whose  ebbing  waters  lead  the  downward  sweep. 

And  waven  and  trees  and  b:uiks  roll  whirling'  to  the  deep/* 
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The  river  St  Lawrence  affords  a  noble  opportunity  for  depicting 
the  breaking  np  of  winter  in  a  northern  latitude,  and  Mr.  Barlow  has 
made  the  most  of  it.  The  tremendous  struggle  of  the  ice-crusted  gulf 
in  the  conflict  between  the  legions  of  frost  and  the  tides  of  ocean,  ex- 
kibtts  an  awfhl  picture  ;  and  then  the  islands  of  ice  accumulating  into 
fk)ating  mountains  as  they  drive  out  to  sea,  and  move  to  southern  lad^ 
todes,  supplymg  thirsty  snips  with  fresh  water,  or  crushing  and  sinking 
them  in  the  deep,  show  that  the  poetic  images  of  nature  had  not  been 
exhausted  by  preccdmg  bards.  Here  he  takes  occasion  to  deplore  the 
lOBs  of  an  American  officer,  whose  ^p  was  supposed  to  have  perishedl 
ki  the  ice. 

The  Mississippi  b  descra)ed  with  circumstances  more  interesting, 
though  not  more  majestic,  than  the  other  great  rivers.  As  it  runs 
through  a  vast  and  fertile  country,  and  that  the  ai^thor*s  country,  of 
which  he  takes  many  occasions  to  predict  the  future  importance  and 
Uglicity,  he  dwells  much  on  these  ideas  in  marking  the  great  featurenj 
of  that  river. 

«<  Strong  in  bis  inarch,  and  charged  with  all  the  fiites^ 
Of  Hegiont  pregnant  with  a  hun£«d  states. 
He  holds  in  balance,  ranged  on  either  hand. 
Two  distant  Oceans  and  &eir  siUKtering  land> 
Commands  and  drains- the  interior  tracu  that  lie 
Outmeasuring  Europe's  total  breadth  oi  sky.** 

^  Mentioning  the  prmcipal  tributary  streams  that  lose  themselves  in 
this  river,  he  brings  in  with  propriety  the  character  of  the  Missouri, 
which  having  run  a  much  longer  journey  than  the  Mississippi,  and  ac- 
dutred  twice  his  magnitude,  joins  him  with  reluctance,  bemg  by  lAiat 
jtmcAon  defrauded  of  his  name: 

<«  But  chief  of  all  bis  family  of  floods 
Missouri  marches  through  his  world  of  woods ; 
He  scorns  to  mingle  with  the  filial  train, 
'lakes  every  course  to. reach  alone  the  main. 
Orient  awhile  hn  beniMng  sweep  he  tries, 
Kowdrains the  southern,  now  the  northern  skies* 
Searches  and  sunders  far  the  world's  vast  frame» 
'    Reluctant  joms  the  sire«  and  takes  at  last  his  name." 

Here' I  quit  the  first  book ;  but  to  return  to  it  again  for  some  exam.- 
ples  of  the  descriptive  powers  of  the  author,  and  to  express  my  disap- 
probation of  some  tlungs  I  ccmsider  as  defects. 

The  second  book  opens  with  a  view  of  the  native  tribes  of  America* 
feUdwed  by  some  questions  on  the  diversi^  of  men,  and  the  first  peo- 
pling of  that  quarter  of  Uie  world.  I  am  then  forced  to  pass  in  review 
the  affecting  scenes  of  Spanish  devastation  in  Mexico  and  P§ru.  This 
leads  to  the  interesting  episode  of  Capac  and  OeUa,  the  founders  of  th^ 
Peruvian  empML'  and  parents  of  the  race  of  Incas^  The  story  is  con- 
cisely told,  though  copiously  enriched  with  incidents.  It  runs  through 
a  thousand  lines,  and  displays  a  variety  of  heroic  action,  savage  man- 
ners, sublime  scenery,  and  beautiful  sentiment.  It  ends  with  the  third 
bode. 

The  fourth  brings  us  back  to  Europe,  and  exhibits  the  state  of  so* 
ciety  there,  and  its  progress  till  the  settlement  of  North  America. 
That  expansion  of  mind,  and  freedom  of  inquiry,  accompamed  with 
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ideas  of  hoDest  industry,  so  necessary  for  the  advancem^it  of  scieiiGe 
aind  morals,  which  took  place  at  that  period,  and  which  seeBoed  to  pteh 
pare  the  way  for  the  ^reat  exhibition  of  human  improvement,  resulting 
nrora  the  Brmsh  system  of  colonization,  are  represented,  perhaps  justly, 
as  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  geographical  discoveries  made 
by  Cohimbus  and  his  followers. 

The  poet  has  not  forgotten  that  the  religions  persecutions  of  Europe 
wei'e  anvMig  the  principal  means  of  driving  settlers  to  North  America. 
These  persecutions  were  concentrated  and  perscnified  in  the  fiend  In* 
quisition,  who  is  pictured  with  all  her  attributes  in  a  hiefaly  finidied 
group,  and  with  great  strength  of  expression.  The  rise  of  the  British 
maritime  power  is  exhibited  in  its  nrst  great  victory  gaineciover  the 
invincible  armada  of  Spain.  .The  view  he  then  gives  us  of  the  great 
eoloniarch;  Walter  Raleigh,  conducting  the  first  fleet  of  colonists  to 
British  America,  is  one  of  the  most  finished  pictures  we  have  ever  seen. 
T-he  exultation  of  Columbus  on  that  occasion  leads  to  some  reflectkxur 
on  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  is  represented  as  the  foundation  of  mo- 
rals, as  well  as  of  prosperity  to  a  nation.  Lord  Delaware  arrives  with 
a  reinforcement  ot  emigrants.  The  moonli^t  scene  as  they  enter  the 
Chesapeake,  the  speech  of  the  river-god  Fottmiac,  saluting  his  new 
masters,  predicting  their  future  greatness,  and  oflfering  his  own  bank  as 
the  seat  of  their  capital,  are  incidents  arising  out  of  this  part  of  the 
subject,  and  are  presented  with  that  magnificence  which  serves  to 
raise  our  expectations  of  the  importance  of  what  is  to  follow  in  the 
subsequent  books. 

The  fiilh,  sixth,  and  seventh  books,  are  chiefly  occupied  with 
war  and  revolution.  The  last  of  them  terminates  that  memorable 
conflict  with  the  mother  country,  which  established  the  independence 
of  the  United  Sutes.  On  the  planting  of  the  British  and  French  colo- 
nies, the  energy  of  freedom  which  accompanied  the  former,  compared 
with  the  feudal  degradation  attending  the  latter,  are  noticed  with 
striking  propriety. 

The  Indian  wars  which  disturbed  the  early  settlements  are  grouped 
in  one  general  view.  The  French  war  is  more  detailed.  Here  the 
defeat  of  Braddock,  the  victory  of  Amherst,  and  the  cooqusst  of  Ca- 
nada by  Wolfe,  afibrd  a  greater  variety  of  description.  The  subsequent 
peace  is  accompanied  ^th  an  exhilarating  view  of  colonial  prosperity, 
and  a  great  extension  of  territorial  power,  which  prepares  the  reader 
for  the  wider  scenes  of  havoc  that  are  to  follow  in  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence. The  action  of  this  war  is  introduced  with  a  pomp  and  dig- 
nity suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  the  object  contended  for.  Darkness 
overspreads  the  continent  On  the  gradual  return  d  light  there  is  a 
view  of  Congress,  and  a  notice  of  its  leading  members.  The  demon 
War  strides  over  the  ocean,  leading  on  the  English  invasion.  The 
geRei*al  character  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  Ekiglaiad,  as  the  American 
poet  chooses  to  represent  it,  is  incendiary  and  barbarous.  It  begins 
wkh  a  wanton  conflagration  of  towns,  from  Falmouth  in  the  n<»th,  to 
Norfolk  in  the  south.  The  battle  of  Bunker^s-hill,  the  review  of  the 
American  army,  attended  with  many  pathetic  circunHtances,  the  at- 
tack of  Quebec,  the  death  of  Montgomery,  the  descemon  New- York, 
and  its  conquest  by  the  British,  are  well  distribute  and  described. 
This  terminates  the  fifth  book. 

The  whole  of  this  war  being  shown  to  Columbus  in  vision,  appears 
but  one  continued  action,  occupying  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  poem } 
that  is,  from  the  ;niddle  of  the  fifth  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  book. 
Phis  action,  though  but  one,  is  greatly  variegated  with  incidents,  aflford* 
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m^  many  examples  of  genuine  pathos,  novel  and  magnificent  descrqK 
tkn,  and  pertinent  moral  reflection. 

The  sixth  book  cpens  with  the  famous  (unhappily  too  famous)  scene 
of  the  prison  ship.  Here  that  rigorous  mode  of  connnement,  which  tlie 
poet  calls  British  cruelty  to  American  pri6oiiers,v  is  described  with 
energy,  I  trust  with  exaggeration.  Then  follows  the  no  less  famous 
afiair  of  Trenton;  where  the  little  American  army  re-crosses  the  De- 
laware in  the  night,  to  surprise  the  Briti^  van.  There  is  so  much 
-wild  imagination  in  his  management  of  this  daring  poetical  exploit, 
that  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say  of  it,  whether  to  praise  or  blame. 
The  author  seems  here  to  have  uncovered  himself  from  the  rules  of 
criticism,  on  purpose  to  invite  discussion.  Happy  will  he  be  if  he 
escajpes  liie  censure  of  more  inflexible  judges. 

The  approach  of  Burgoyne  is  brought  forward  with  a  pomp  and 
splendour  which  indicate  not  only  an  important  events  but  a  proud  vic^ 
tor^  on  tile  part  of  the  author's  country ;  and  the  battle  of  Saratoga* 
which  fcdlows  tills  highly  ornamented  overture,  and  precedes  the  cap- 
ture of  the  British  army,  is  heightened  in  its  interest  and  novelty  by 
several  peculiar  circumstances,  such  as  the  part  that  the  savages  take 
in  the  contest,  and  the  barbarous  murder  of  Lucinda. 

The  seventh  book  brings  on  the  alliance  with  France,  the  batUe  of 
Monmouth,  the  storming  of  Stony-rPoint,  the  ^ge  and  conmiest  pi 
Charleston,  the  actions  df  Greene,  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Eutaw, 
the  naval  battle  oi  Degrasse  and  Graves,  siege  of  York»  and  capture 
of  Comwallis. 

The  eighth  book  begms  with  a  hymn  to  Peace,  followed  by  a  eulp- 
gy  on  the  heroes  fallen  in  the  war.  The  author  then  makes  a  solemn 
address  to  his  surviving  friends  and  countrymen,  exhorting  them  to 
preserve  in  peace  the  liDerty  they  have  vindicated  m  war.  The  danger 
of  losing  it  by  inattention  is  illustrated  in  the'rape  of  the  golden  fleece: 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  best  applied  illustrations  that  poetry  hat 
produced.  Among  other  serious,  and  I  think  well-timed  warnings,  is 
that  against  the  slavery  of  the  Africans.  In  this  connexion  is  introdu- 
ce the  speech  of  Atias,  alluded  to  in  the  former  part  of  this  article. 
These  exhortations  are  fcdlowed  by  a  change  of  scenery,  which  ^ivea 
us  a  rapid  glance  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  in  America ;  which,  with  a 
sketch  of  the  characters  of  several  American  artists,  philo6q>hers,.  and 
poets,  terminates  the  book. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  books  present  us  with  a  larger  scope  of  human 
affidrs,  a  more  affecting  contemplation  of  the  moral  tendencies  of  man 
than  has  hitherto  been  display^.  The  ninth  dwells  on  what  is  past, 
the  tenth  on  what  is  future;  and  nothing  can  excel  the  grandeur  of 
these  views,  or  the  philanthropy  and  boievdence  of  the  sentiments 
which  accmnpany  them.  To  show  that  all  things  in  the  physical,  as 
well  as  moral  system  of  nature,  are  progressive  and  ever  tending  to- 
wards that  pertectioQ  which  would  seem  to  satisfy  the  friend  of  human 
happiness,  Cohnnbus  is  gratified  by  Hesper  with  a  fanciful  view  of  all 
her  works,  from  the  hmh  of  the  universe,  through  the  formation  and 
history  of  human -society,  down  to  such  a  state  of  improvement  as  shall 
lead  to  universal  civilization,  and  the  political  harmony  of  all  nations. 

Thus  the  poem  is  terminated  by  a  train  of  expansive  ideas  and  con- 
soling reflections,  calculated  to  sooth  the  troubled  spirit  of  the  hero  in 
a  manner  more  satisfactory  than  all  that  could  have  been  done  for  him 
by  kings  and  mnusters,  had  they  been  just  and  generous. 

This  is  what  Mr.  B*  in  the  preface  calls  the  poetical  object,  the  Ac- 
titious  design  of  tiic  poem.    ^Fhus  the  design  is  one,  it  is  simple,  cleari 
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easy  to  be  perceived;  and  is  finally  attained ;  the  action  is  one,  asid  as 
simple  as  the  design,  being,  in  fact,  no  more  than  what  passes  between 
the  two  principal  personages,  Cohinibus  and  Hesper ;  aU  the  subordi- 
nate events,  conducted  by  other  actors,  being  represented  in  vision,  re- 
counted from  history  and  fable,  or  predicted  by  the  celestial  nertooage^ 
The  time  also,  and  the  place  are  kept  each  within  the  timits  of  strict 
dramatic  unitv,  as  is  noticed  in  the  preface;  the  place  not  extending 
beyond  the  pnson  and  the  Mount  of  Vision ;  and  the  time  not  exceeding 
two  days. 

So  tar,  therefore,  as  1  am  to  judge  by  the  techmcal  requisites  of  epic 
song,  the  Columbiad  must  be  ranked  in  that  class  of  wori^ ;  and  so  rar 
as  tne  real  object  and  intrinsic  character  of  the  poem  are  to  guide  the 
decision,  the  reader  indeed  must  form  his  own,  but  mine  wtNud  assign 
it  a  high  rank ;  indeed,  in  that  class  it  would  even  incline  me  to  pro- 
nounce, that  only  three  poems  ought  to  stand  above  it,  the  Iliad,  Eneid» 
mnd  Paradise  Lost. 

Having  sketched  the  general  outline  of  the  piece,  I  must  proceed 
with  more  detail  in  my  examination,  and  offer  some  specimens  of  the 
compodtion.  The  monologue  of  Columlnis  in  piison,  vrith  which  the  poem 
opens,  has  considerable  pathos,  and  some  good  dc^ription,  but  I  think 
it  too  long.  It  is  always  a  dehcate  business  for  a  hero  to  complain,  it  is 
not  a  hercnc  employment ;  and  in  no  situation  will  he  find  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  keep  up  his  dignity.  I  am  sensible  ^at  diis  case  is  a  ^gular 
ene ;  he  is  alone,  in  a  dungeon,  at  midnight,  his  spirits  broken  down  by 
a  long  train  of  cruel  calamities,  injustice,  and  ingratitude.  A  variety 
of'su^ects  must  crowd  upon  his  feelings,  and  his  feelings  demand  utter- 
ftnce  in  a  manner  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  a  mind  which,  without 
ceasing  to  be  great,  must  be  enfeebled  by  sunering. 

These  circumstances  furnish  some  apology.  Indeed  it  requires  one; 
and  the  merit  of  the  lines,  though  great,  would  not  be  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient one  for  extending  such  a  solo  to  seventy-four  lines,  and  that  at  the 
beginnm|^  of  the  poem.  Other  crimes  on  this  passage  may  dlflRsr  from 
me  in  opmion ;  and  I  hope  they  will,  as  this  is  the  only  instance  I  have 
noticed  in  this  author  <^  any  want  of  judgment  in  propmtioning  die 
parts  to  each  other,  or  to  the  whole. 

The  approach  and  appearance  of  Hesper  are  briUiant ;  ^e  ascent 
to  the  Mount  of  Vinon,  Europe,  setting  from  the  sight  the  Western 
Ocean,  and  then  the  American  Continent  drawing  into  view,  n^ay  be 
eited  as  specimens  of  the  ma^^nificent.  Among  the  followers  of  Co- 
lumbus, in  the  career  of  discovery*  our  countryman  Drake  is  elegant!^ 
noticed. 

•''But  lo  the  Chief!  bright  Albion  bids  him  rise. 

Speed  in  his  pinions,  ardour  in  his  eyes! 

Hither,  O  Drake,  display  thy  hastening  sails. 

Widen  ye  passes,  and  awakft  ye  gales, 

March  thou  befbie  him,  beaven^revolTsng  Son, 

Wind  his  long  coarse,  and  teach  liim  where  to  not; 

Earth's  distant  shores,  in  circling  bands  unite. 

Lands;  learn  your  fiune,  and  occms,  roll  in  light. 

Round  all  the  watery  globe  bis  6ag  be  huri*d, 

A  new  Columbus  to  the  astonish'd  world.'* 

The  following  dialogue  and  descriptions  wiU  serve  to  show  the  an- 
thar[s  manner  for  scenes  oi  this  sort  It  is  from  the  third  book,  where 
a  prince  of  the  race  of  Incas,  on  a  mission  among  the  nonntain  sava- 
iges,  endeavours  to  convert  them  to  the  Peruvian  religioo,  or  the  wor- 
ship of  the  ado. 
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'*  Two  toUMme  dajt  the  imrtuouB  Inca  «tro?e. 
To  social  life  their  aavag^  minds  io  move ; 
When  the  third  morning  gkiw'd  serenely  hrigfat^ 
He  le4  their  elders  to  an  eastern  heig^tf 
The  world  unlimited  beneath  them  lay. 
And  not  a  cloud  obscured  the  rising  day. 
Vast  Amazonia,  starr'd  with  twinkling  streams. 
In  azure  drest,  a  heaven  inverted  seems ; 
Dim  Paraguay  extends  the  aching  sight, 
Xaraya  glimmers  like  the  moon  of  night. 
Land,  water,  sky  in  blending  borders  play» 
And  smile  and  brighten  to  the  lamp  of  day. 
When  thus  the  Prracie :  What  majesty  divine ! 
What  robes  of  gold!  what  flames  about  him  shine f 
There  walks  the  God !  his  starry  sons  on  high 
Draw  their  dim  veil,  and  shrink  behind  the  sky ; 
Earth  with  surrounding  nature's  born  anew. 
And  men  by  millions  g^et  the  glorious  view  ! 
Who  can  behold  his  all-delighting  soul 
Give  life  and  ioy,  and  heaven  and  earth  control. 
Bid  death  and  darkness  from  his  presence  move. 
Who  can  behold,  and  not  adore  and  love  I 
Those  plains,  immensely  circling,  feel  his  beams. 
He  greens  the  groves,  he  silvers  gay  the  streams. 
Swells  the  wild  fruiti^,  gives  the  beast  his  foqdf 
And  mute  creation  hails  the  gonial  God. 
But  richer  boons  hb  righteous  laws  impart. 
To  aid  the  lile,  and  mould  the  social  heart. 
His  arts  of  peace  throu^  li^Ppy  realms  to  spread. 
And  altars  g^race  with  sacraficial  bread ; 
Such  our  distinguish'd  lot,  who  own  his  sway. 
Mild  as  his  morning  stars,  and  liberal  as  the  day. 

His  unknown  laws,  the  mountain  chief  replied. 
May  serve,  perchance,  your  boasted  race  to  guide ;. 
And  von  low  plains,  that  drink  his  partial  ray. 
At  his  glad  shrine  Uieir  just  devotions  pay. 
But  we,  nor  fear  his  frown,  nor  trust  his  smile  -, 
Vain,  as  our  prayers,  is  every  anxious  toil ; 
Our  beasts  are  buried  in  his  whirls  of  snow. 
Our  cabins  drifted  to  his  slaves  below. 
Even  new  his  placid  looks  thy  hopes  begnile, 
He  lures  thy  raptures  with  a  morning  smile ; 
But  soon  (for  so  those  saffron  robes  proclaim) 
His  own  black  tempest  shall  obstruct  his  flame. 
Storm,  thunder,  fire,  ag^nst  the  mountains  driven. 
Rake  deep  their  sulphur'd  sides,  disgorging  here  his  heayeo. 

He  spoke  ;  they  waited,  till  the  fervid  r^ 
High  from  the  noontide  shot  the  faithless  day ; 
When  lo,  far  g^hering  under  eastern  skies. 
Solemn  and  slow,  the  dark  red  vapours  rise ; 
Full  clouds,  convolving  on  Uie  turbid  ai^ 
Move  like  an  ocean  to  the  watery  war. 
The  host,  securely  raised,  no  dangers  harm, 
Thev  sit  unclouded,  and  overlook  the  storm  ; 
While  far  beneath,  the  sky-borne  waters  ride, 
Veil  the  dark  deep,  and  sheet  the  mountain's  side ; 
The  lightning's  glancing  fires,  in  fury  curl'd, 
Bend  their  long  forky  foldings  o'er  the  world ; 
Torrents  and  broken  crags  and  floods  of  rain. 
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From  steep  to  steep  roll  down  their  force  uiudn. 
In  dreadful  cataracts ;  the  bolts  confound 
The  tumblii^^  clouds,  and  rock  the  solid  ground. 
The  blasts  unborden'd  take  their  upward  course^ 
And  o'er  the  mountain  top  resume  their  force. 
Swift  through  the  long  white  ridges  from  the  north. 
The  rapid  whirlwinds  lead  their  terrors  forth ; 
High  walks  the  storm,  the  circling  surges  rise» 
And  wild  gyrations  wheel  the  hovering  skies ; 
Vast  hills  of  snow,  in  sweeping  columns  driven^ 
Deluge  the  air,  and  choke  the  void  of  heaven ; 
Floods  burst  their  bounds,  the  rocks  forget  their  place* 
And  the  firm  Andes  tremble  to  their  base.** 

The  fiend  InquisiUon  is  thus  introduced  to  our  notice : 

<*  Led  by  the  daric  Dominicans  of  Spain, 

A  newborn  fuij  walks  the  wide  domain. 

Gaunt  Inquisition ;  mark  her  giant  stride. 

Her  blood-nursed  vulture  screaming  at  her  side. 

Her  priestly  train  the  tools  of  torment  brings. 

Racks,  wheels  and  crosses,  faggots,  stakes,  and  ttzings ; 

ScaiTnlds  and  cages  round  her  altar  stand. 

And,  tipt  with  sulphur,  waves  her  flaming  brand. 

Her  imps  of  inquest  round  the  Fiend  advance, 

Suspectors  grave,  and  spies  with  eye  askance. 

Pretended  heretics  who  worm  the  soul, 

And  sly  confessors  with  their  secret  scroll. 

Accusers  hired,  for  each  conviction  paid. 

Judges  retainM,  and  witnesses  by  trade. 

I)ni^<l  from  a  thousand  jails  her  victim  trains, 
Jews,  Moors,  and  Christians,  clank  alike  their  chains, 
Read  their  known^  sentence  in  her  fiery  eyes. 
And  breathe  to  heaven  their  unavailing  cries  i 
Lash'd  on  the  pile  their  writhing  bodies  turn. 
And,  veil'd  in  doubling  smoke,  begin  to  bum. 
Where  the  flames  open,  lo !  their  limbs  in  vain 
Reach  out  for  help,  distorted  by  the  pain ; 
mi  folded  in  the  fires  they  disappear. 
And  not  a  sound  invades  the  startled  ear." 

The  following  instance  of  minute  description  is  occasioned  by  a 
view  of  Morgan^  corps  of  riflemen  in  the  American  anny,  illustrated 
by  the  well-known  story  of  William  TelL 

•<  Morg^  in  fW>nt  of  his  bold  riflers  towers. 
His  host  of  keen-eyed  marksmen,  skill'd  to  pour 
Their  slugs  unerring  from  the  twisted  bore. 
No  sword,  no  bayonet,  they  learn  to  wield» 
They  gall  the  flank,  they  skirt  the  battling  field. 
Cull  out  the  distant  foe  in  full  horse  speed. 
Couch  the  long  tube,  and  eye  the  silver  bead. 
Turn  as  he  turns,  dismiss  the  whizzing  lead. 
And  lodge  the  death -ball  in  his  heedless  head. 

So  toil'd  the  huntsman  Tell.    His  quivering  dart, 
Prest  by  the  bended  bowstring,  fears  to  part, 
Dreads  the  tremendous  task,  to  graze  but  shun 
The  tender  temples  of  his  infant  son ; 
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As  the  loved  youth  (the  tyrant's  victim  led) 

Bears  the  poised  apple  tottering  on  his  heac^ 

The  sullen  &ther,  with  reverted  eye. 

Now  marks  the  satrap,  now  the  bright  hair'd  boy; 

His  second  shaft  impatient  lies,  athirst 

To  mend  the  expected  error  of  the  first* 

To  pierce  the  monster,  mid  the  insulted  crowd. 

And  steep  the  pangs  of  nature  in  his  blood. 

Deep  doubling  tow'rd  his  breast,  well  poised  and  slow. 

Curve  the  strain'd  horns  of  his  indignant  bow; 

His  left  arm  straightens  as  the  dexter  bends. 

And  his  nerved  knuckle  with  the  gripe  distends ; 

Soft  slides  the  reed  back  with  the  stiit^rawn  strand. 

Till  the  steel  point  has  reacht  his  steadv  hand; 

Then  to  his  keen  fixt  eye  the  shank  he  brings. 

Twangs  the  loud  cord,  the  feather'd  arrow  sings, 

I^cks  oiTthe  pippin  ftt>m  the  smiling  bov. 

And  Uri's  rocks  resound  with  shouts  of  joy. 

Soon  by  an  equal  dart  the  tyvant  bleeds. 

The  cantons  league,  the  work  of  fate  proceeds ; 

Till  Austria's  tiued  hordes,  with  their  own  goie^ 

Fat  the  &ir  fields  they  lorded  kmg  beibre ; 

On  Gothard*s  height  while  Freectom  first  unfiirl'd 

Her  infimt  banner  o'er  the  modem  world." 

Among  all  the  navtQ  victories  that  Britain  has  to  boast,  it  is  angular 
that  we  have  no  description  of  a  naval  battle  in  English  poetry,  nor  b 
there  su/ch  a  thing  among  th^  modems  of  any  nation,  so  far  as  I  am  ac- 

3uainted  vtitk  their  literature.  We  are  therefore  indebted  to  Uie 
Lmerican  poet  for  the  first  poetical  description  of  a  combat  of  Uiis 
sort,  and  that  too  on  an  occasion  sufficiently  rare,  if  not  unique,  in  which 
the  English  did  not  gain  the  victory.  It  is  the  battle  of  Graves  and 
Degrasse,  in  which  the  latter  obtained,  if  not  a  victory,  at  least  his 
object ;  which  was  to  take  possession  of  Chesapeak  bay,  and  protect 
the  operations  of  the  siege  of  York,  and  the  reduction  of  Comwallisi 
The  description  I  ^ink  equal  to  the  occasion. 

*<  Far  on  the  wild  expanse,  where  ooean  lies. 
And  scorns  all  confines  but  incumbent  skies. 
Scorns  to  retain  the  imprinted  paths  of  men 
To  guide  their  wanderings  or  direct  their  ken; 
Where  warring  vagrants,  raginr  as  they  go» 
Ask  of  the  stars  their  way  to  find  the  foe ; 
Columbus  saw  two  hovering  fleets  advance. 
And  rival  ensign  o'er  their  pinions  dance. 
Graves,  on  the  north,  with  Albion*s  flag  unfurl'c^ 
Waves  proud  defiance  to  the  wateiv  worid ; 
Degrasse,  from  southern  isles,  conducts  his  train, 
And  shade  with  Gallic  sheets  the  moving  main. 
**  Now  Mom,  unconscious  of  the  coming  fray. 
That  soon  shall  storm  the  crystal  cope  of  day. 
Glows  o*er  the  heavens,  and  with  her  orient  breeze 
Fans  her  fair  face  and  curls  the  summer  seas. 
The  swellinsr  sails,  as  far  as  eye  can  sweep. 
Look  through,  the  skies  and  awe  the  shadowy  deep. 
Lead  their  long-bending  lines ;  and,  ere  they  dose,- 
Tocoont,  recognise,  circumvent  their  foes, 
Elich  hauls  his  wind*  the  weathergmgc  to  giun 
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And  master  all  tbe  movenients  of  the  pbdn; 
Or  bears  before  tlie  breeze  with  loftier  gait, 
And.  beam  to  beam,  be^^s  tH^  work  offate. 

<*  As  when  the  warring  winds,  from  each  6r  pole. 
Their  adverse  storms  across  the  concare  rott» 
Thin  fleecy  Tapours  through  the  expansion  nuv 
Veil  the  bhie  vault  and  tremble  o'er  the  son. 
Till  the  dark  folding  wings  together  drive. 
And  ridged  wfth  fire  and  rocked  with  tfaniMier, strive; 
So,  hazing  thro  the  void,  at  first  appear 
White  clouds  of  canvas  floating  on  the  air. 
Then  frown  the  broad  black  decks,  the  s»la  are  stajed^ 
The  gaping  portholes  cast  a  frightful  shade, 
Flames,  triple  tier*d,  and  tides  of  smoke,  arise; 
And  futminations  rock  the  seas  And  skies. 

**  From  van  to  rear  the  roaring  deluge  runs. 
The  storm  disgorgpng  from  a  thousand  g«ns. 
Each  like  a  vast  volcano  spouting  wide 
His  hissing  hell-dogfs  o'er  the  shudderiBg  tide. 
Whirls  hi^  his  chainshot,  cleaves  the  mast  and  strows 
The  shiwr'd  fragments  on  the  staggering  f<»es  ; 
Whose  gunwale  sktet  wilh  iron  globes  are  goied* 
And  a  wild  storm  of  sphnters  svreeps  the  board. 
Husht  are  tli^  winds  of  heaven  ;  no  more  the  galb 
Breaks  the  ved  roUs  of  smoke  nor  flaps  the  sail. 
A  dark  dead  calm  continuous  cloaks  tho  glare* 
And  holds  the  clouds  of  sulphur  on  the  war. 
Convolving  o'er  the  space  that  yawns  and  shines^ 
With  frequent  flash,  between  the  laboring  lines. 
Nor  sun  n<jr  sea  nor  skybom  lightning  gleams. 
But  flaming  Phleg^thon's  asphaltic  steams 
Streak  the  long  gaping  gulf;  where  varying  glow 
Carbonic  curls  above,  bhie  flakes  of15fe  oelow, 

"  Hither  two  hostile  ships  to  contact  run. 
Both  grappling,  board  to  board,  and  gun  to  g^n ;  ' 
Each  thro  the  adverse  ports  theii;  contents  pour. 
Rake  the  low  decks,  the  interior  timbers  bove» 
Drive  into  chinks  the  illumined  wads  unseen. 
Whose  ftames  approach  the  unguarded  magazine. 
Above,  with  shrouds  afoul  and  gunwales  mann'd 
Thick  halberds  clash ;  and,  closing  hand  to  hand. 
The  huddling  troops,  infuriate  from  despair. 
Tug  at  the  toils  of  death,  and  peri  Ai  there ; 
Grenados,  cartasses  their  fragments  spread. 
And  pikes  and  pistols  strow  the  decks  with  dead^ 
Now  on  thd*  Gallic  board  the  Britons  rush. 
The  intrepid  Gauls  the  rash  adventurers  crush: 
And  now,  to  vengeance  stung,  with  fhmtic  air. 
Back  on  the  British  maindeck  roll  the  war. 
There  swells  the  carnage ;  all  the  tar-beat  floor 
Is  clocrg'd  with  spattered  J>rains  and  glued  with  gore; 
And  down  the  ship's  black  waist,  fresh  bfooks  of  blood 
Course  o'er  their  clots  and  ting^  the  saUe  flood. 
Till  War,  impatient  of  the  lingering  strife 
That  tires  smd  slackens  with  the  waste  of  life. 
Opes  with  engulfing  gape  the  astonish'd  wave, 
And  whelms  the  combat  whole,  in  one  vast  grave.   ' 
For  now  the  imprisoned  powder  caught  the  flames. 
And  into  atoms  whiri'd  the  monstrous  frames 
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Of  both  the  entangled  ahips;  the  vortex  wide 
Roars  like  an  Etna  thfo  the  belching  tide. 
And  blazing  into  heaven,  and  bursting  high. 
Shells,  carnages  and  guns  obstruct  the  sky ; 
Cords,  timbers,  trunks  of  men  the  welkin  sweep. 
And  fall  on  distant  ships,  or  shower  along  the  deep. 

*<  The  mate  tit  armadas  stilt  the  fight  maintain. 
But  cautious,  distant  j  lest  the  staggering  main 
Drive  their  whole  lines  afoul,  a^d  one  dark  day 
Gl^t  the  proud  ocean  with  too  rich  a  prey. 
At  last,  where.scattering  fires  the  cloud  disclose. 
Hulls  heave  in  sight  and  blood  the  decks  overflows ; 
Here  from  the  field  tost  navies  rise  to  vieiw. 
Drive  back  to  vengeance  and  the  roar  renew. 
There  8hattei*'d  ships  commence  their  flight  afar, 
Tow'd  thro  the  smoke,  hard  struggling  from  the  war ;, 
And  some,  half  seen  amid  the  gaping  wave, 
Plunge  in  the  whirl  they  make,  and  gorge  their  grAve." 

The  siege  of  York  afibrds  several  examples  of  novel  descnptioo, 
particularly  the  bombardment  during  the  night,  and  the  mining  and 
blowing  up  of  a  citadeL  There  is  not  room  for  citations  so  copious  as  I 
could  wish  ^m  the  scenes  of  war.  The  subjects  are  so  various,  and 
many  of  them  original,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  convey  but  an  imperfect 
idea  of  the  work. 

The  following  hymn  to  Peace  forms  the  overture  of  the  8th  book. 

«  Hail  holy  Peace,  from  thy  sublime  abode. 
Mid  circling  saints  that  grace  the  throne  of  God. 
Before  his  arm,  around  our  embryon  earth, 
Stretch'd  the  dim  void,  and  gave  to  nature  birth. 
Ere  momina^  stars  his  glowing  chambers  hung^ 
Or  songs  of  gladness  woke  an  angel's  tongue, 
Viel'd  in  the  splendors  .of  his  beamfiil  miM, 
In  blest  repose  thy  placid  form  reclined. 
Lived  in  his  life,  his  inward  sapience  caught. 
And  traced  and  toned  his  universe  of  thought 
Borne  thro  the  expanse  with  his  creating  voice 
Thy  presence  bade  the  unfolding  worlds  rejoice. 
Led  forth  the  systems  on  their  bright  career. 
Shaped  all  their  curves  and  fashion'd  every  sphere. 
Spaced  out  Uieir  suns,  and  round  each  radiant  goal. 
Orb  over  orb,  com  pell 'd  their  train  to  roll. 
Bade  heaven's  own  harmony  their  force  combine. 
Taught  all  their  host  symphonious  strains  to  join. 
Gave  to  seraphic  harps  their  sounding  lays. 
Their  joys  to  angels,  and  to  men  their  praise. 

*'  From  scenes  of  blood,  these  verdant  shores  that  staiQ, 
From  numerous  friends  in  recent  battle  slain, 
F  -om  blazing  towns  that  scorch  the  purple  sky, 
Fi*om  houseless  hordes,  their  smoking  walls  that  fiy^ 
From  the  black  prison  ships,  those  groaning  graves. 
From  warring  fleets  that  vex  the  gory  waves. 
From  a  storm'd  world,  long  taught  thy  flight  to  mouro, 
I  rise,  delightful  Peace,  and  greet  thy  glad  return." 
Vol.1.  3  I 
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In  the  9th  book  the  reader  b  struck  wilh  «a  awful  aolemnity  inixt 
with  abhorrence  at  the  initiatioii  to  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  which  the  au- 
thor considers  as  the  origin  of  the  several  monstrous  ^sterna  of  religica 
which  follow  in  the  same  descriptioik     - 

**  Unibld,  tliou  Mempbiat»  dungeon;  there  begaik 
The  lore  of  Mjsttry,  the  mssk  of  man  t 
There  Fraud  with  Science  leagued,  in  early  tiines» 
Planned  a  resplendent  course  of  holy  crimes, 
Stalk'd  o*er  the  nations  with  eigantic  pace, 
With  sacred  symboh  chann'd  the  cheated  race, 
Taiigkt  them  uew  grades  of  ignorance  to  gain. 
And  punish  tru^  with  more  than  mortal  pain,— 
Unfold  at  last  thy  cope !  that  man  nay  see 
The  mines  of  mischief  he  has  drawn  from  thee . 
—Wide  gapes  the  porch  with  hieroglyphics  hung, 
.And  mimic  zodiacs  o'arits  arches  flung; 
Cbse  labyiinth'd  here  the  feignM  Omniscient  dwellSj 
Dupes  from  all  nations  seek  the  sacred  cells ; 
inquiring  sti  angers,  miSk  astoniafa'd  eyes, 
Bive  deep  to«ead  these  subterranean  skies. 
To  taste  that  holiness  which  faith  bestows. 
And  fear  promulgates  thro  its  world  of  woes^ 
The  bold  Initiate  takes  his  awful  stand, 
A  thin  pale  taper  trembling  in  his  hand ; 
Thi'o  hells  of  howling  monsters  lies  the  road. 
To  season  souls  and  teach  the  ways  of  God . 

*'  Down  the  crampt  corridor,  far  sunk  from  day, 
On  hands  and  bended  knees  he  gropes  his  way. 
Swims  roaiin^  streams,  thro  dens  of  serpents  crawla, 
Descends  deep  weHs,  and  dambers  flaming  walls ; 
Now  thwart  his  lane  a  lake  of  sulphur  gleams 
With  flery  waves,  and  suff^ating  steams ; 
He  dares  not  shun  the  ford ;  for  Ihll  in  view 
Fierce  lions  rush  behind,  and  fbfce  him  thro ; 
Long  ladders  heaved  on  end,  with  banded  eyes 
He  mounts,  and  mounts,  and  seems  to  g:un  the  skies  i 
Then  backward  falBng,  tranced  with  deadly  fright. 
Finds  his  own  ^et,  and  stands  restored  to  light. 
Here  aU  dread  sights  of  torture  round  bim  nse ; 
Lash'd  on  a  Wheel  a  whtrKng  felon  flies ; 
A  wretch,  with  members  chain'd  and  liver  bare. 
Writhes  and  disturbs  the  vulture  feasting  there ; 
One  strains  to  roU  his  rock,  recoUing  stili ; 
One,  stretch'd  recumbent  o'er  a  Irnipid  rill, 
Bums  with  devouring  thirst  i  his  starting  eyes, 
Swell'd  veins  and  fro&y  Hps  and  piercmp;>  cnes ; 
Accuse  the  faithless  eddns,  as  they  shrink 
And  keep  him  panthig  still,  still  bending  o*er  the  brink, 

•*  At  last  Elysium  to  his  ravisht  eyes 
Spreads  flowery  fields,  and  opens  golden  skies» 
Breathes  Orphean  music  thro  the  dancing  groves. 
Trains  the  gay  troops  of  Beauties,  Graces,  Loves, 
Lures  his  aelirious  sense  with  sweet  decoys. 
Fine  fancied  foretaste  of  eternal  jbys, 
Fastidious  pomp  or  proud  imperial  state,—. 
Illusions  all,  that  pass  the  Korv  Gate ! 

*•  Various  and  vast  the  fhiudful  drama  grows, 
Feiga'd  are  the  pleasures,  as  unfelt  the  woes ; 
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Where  samted  hierophants,  with  well-taught  mtmes,. 
Play'd  first  the  role  ft>r  all  succeeding  times ; 
Which,  vamp*d  and  varied  as  the  clime  requiied, 
More  trist  or  splendid,  open  or  retired. 
Forms  local  creeds,  with  multifarious  lore. 
Creates  the  God,  and  bids  the  world  adore. 

'*  Lo  at  the  lama*s  feet,  as  loi*d  of  ..b» 
'  Age  followtng^age  in  dumb  devotion  fall ; 
The  youthful  Cod,  mid  suppliant  kinrs  enshrined^    , 
Dispensing  fate,  and  ruling  half  mankind. 
Sits  with  contorted  limbs,,  a  silent  slave*  » 

An  early  victim  of  a  secret  grave ; 
His  priests  by  myriads  famish  every  clime 
And  sell  salvation  in  the  tones  they  chime. 

«  See  India's  Triad  frame  their  blood-pemiM  codes^ 
Old  Ganges  change  his  gardens  for  his  gods» 
Ask  his  own  3^aves  fVom  their  celestial  hands, 
And  choke  his  channel  with  their  sainted  sands. 
Mad  with  the  mandates  of  their  scriptured  word*. 
And  prompt  to  snatch  from  hell  her  dear  dead  lord. 
The  wife,  stiH  blooming,  decks  her  sacred  urns. 
Mounts  the  ^y  pyre,  and  with  his  body  bums. 

**  Shrined  m  his  golden  fane  tke  Delphian  standi). 
Shakes  distant  thrones,  and  taxes  unknown  lands. 
Kings,  consuls,  khans  from  earth's  whole  regions  come» 
Pour  in  their  wealthy  and  then  inquire  their  doom; 
Furious  and  wild  the  prieatess  rends  kev  veil. 
Sucks,  thro  the  sacred  stod,  the  maddemng  f;aim0 
Starts,  reddens,  foams,  and  screams,  and  mutters  loadU. 
Like  a  fell  fiend,  her  oracles  of  God. 
The  dark  enigma,  by  the  pontiff  scrolFd 
In  broken  phrase,  and  c:ose  in  parchment  roHMf 
From  his  proud  pulpit  to  the  suppliant  huri'd. 
Shall  rive  an  empire  and  distract  the  world. 

•*  And  where  the  mosque's  dim  arches  bemd  on  ld^^. 
Mecca's  dead  prophet  mounts  the  minoic  sky  i 
Pilgrims,  Imbanded  strong  for  mhtual  aid. 
Thro  dangerous  deserts  that  their  faith  has  made« 
Train  their  lon^  caravans,  and  famish'd  come 
To  Idss  the  shrme  and  trembling  touch  the  toiab,. 
By  fire  and  s  wonk  the  shame  feU  faith  extend* 
And  howl  their  homilies  to  earth's  iar  end. 

^  Phenician  altars  reek  with  human  gont^ 
Gods  hiss  from  caverns,  or  in  cages  roar, 
Nile  pours  from  heaven  a  tutelary  flood. 
And  gardens  grow  the  ve^table  god. 
Two  rival  powers  the  magian  faith  inspire^ 
Primeval  darkness  and  ipimortal  fire ; 
Evil  and  good  in  tli^se  contending  rise. 
And  each  by  turns  the  sovereign  of  the  skies. 
Sun,  stars,  and  planets*  round  Uie  earth  behold 
Their  fanes  ot'marble,  and  their  shrines  of  gold; 
The  sea,  the  grove,  the  harvest,  and  the  vine 
Spring  from  tlieir  gods,  and  claim  a  birth  divine;. 
While  heroes,  kings,  and  sages  of  their  times* 
Those  gods  on  earth,  are  gocls  in  happier  cUmet;. 
Minos  in  judgment  si ta*. and  Jove  in  power. 
And  Odin's  frieodftare&^stt4  there  withgprCi^'' 
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The  doubts  entertained  by  Columbus,  with  respect  to  the  fiiture  pro- 
gress, that  Hesper  assure^  him  that  mankind  are  to  make  in  civilization 
and  science,  and  his  idea  that  society  may  again  retrograde,  so  far  that 
men  may  even  lose  their  present  geographical  knowledge,  and  Eurmic 
in  her  turn,  some  thousand  ages  hence,  will  need  to  be  discovered  by 
American  mariners,  are  expressed  in  a  manner  deeply  al^ting^ 

*<  And  why  not  lapse  agfain  ?  Celestial  Seer» 
Forgive  ray  doubts,  and  ah»  remove  my  fear  ! 
Man  is  my  brother ;  strong  I  feel  the  ties, 
From  strong  solicitude  my  doubts  arise  i 
My  heart,  while  opening  with  the  boundless  scope 
That  swells  before  him,  and  expands  his  hope. 
Forebodes  another  fall ;  and  the  at  last 
Thy  world  is  planted,  and  with  light  overcast, 
Tho  two  broad  continents  their  beams  combine 
Round  his  whole  globe  to  stream  his  day  divine, 
Perct^ance  some  folly,  yet  uncured  may  spread 
A  storm  p»oporiion*d  to  the  lights  they  shed. 
Veil  both  his  continents,  and  leave  again 
Between  them  stretch'd  the  impermeable  main  k 
All  science  buried,  sails  and  cities  lost, 
Their  lands  uncultured,,  as  their  seas  uncrost. 
Till  on  thy  coast,  some  thousand  ages  hence, 
New  pilots  rise,  bold  enterprise  commence. 
Some  new  Columbus  (happier  let  him  be. 
More  wise»  and  great,  and  virtuous  far  than  me) 
Lanch  on  the  wave,  and  tow'rd  the  rising  day 
Like  a  strong  eaglet  steer  his  untaught  way. 
Gird  half  the  globe,  and  to  his  ac;e  unfold 
A  stran|(e  new  world,  the  world  we  call  the  old. 
From  Fmland's  glade  to  Calpe's  storm -beat  head 
Hell  find  some  tribes  of  scattering  wildmen  spread; 
But  one  vast  wilderness  will  shade  the  soil. 
No  wreck  of  art,  no  sign  of  ancient  toil 
Tell  wher6  a  city  stowl ;  nOr  leave  one  trace 
Of  all  that  hoHours  now,  and  all  that  shames  the  race.** 

The  exhilarating  scenes  of  the  10th  book  can  hardly  be  abridged 
so  as  to  g^ve  an  idea  of  Uie  general  impression  that  the  whde  would 
ntiake  upon  the  mind.  I  shall  only  give  the  <^mng  of  the  book ;  and  this, 
shall  close  the  list  of  citaticms. 

"  Hesper  again  his  heavenly  power  displayed, 
And  shook  the  yielding  canopy  of  shade.        i 
Sudden  the  stars  their  trembling  tires  withdrew. 
Returning  splendors  burst  upon  the  view. 
Floods  of  unfolding  light  the  skies  adorn 
And  more  than  midday  glories  grace  the  morn. 
So  shone  the  earth,  as  if  the  sideral  train. 
Broad  as  full  suns,  had  saiPd  the  etherial  plain ; 
When  no  distingfuisbt  orb  could  strike  the  sight. 
But  one  clear  blaze  of  all  surrounding  lig^it 
O'erflow'd  the  vault  of  heaven.    For  now  in  view 
Remoter  dimes,  and  future  ages  drew  ; 
Whose  deeds  of  happier  fame,  in  long  array. 
Called  into  vision,  fill  the  newborn  day. 
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*«  Far  as  seraphic  power  could  lift  the  eye. 
Or  earth,  or  oceaii,  bend  the  yielding  sky, 
Or  circUnr  suns  awake  the  breathing  gale, 
Drake  lead  the  way,  or  Cook  extend  the  sai  1 ; 
Where  Behren  scver'd,  with  adventurous  prow* 
Hesperia's  headland  from  Tartaria's  brow  ; 
Where  sage  Vancouver's  patient  leads  were  hurl'd. 
Where  Diemen  stretcl)*d  his  solitary  world ; 
All  lands,  all  seas  that  boast  a  present  name. 
And  all  that  unborn  time  shall^^ive  to  fame. 
Around  the  pair  in  bright  expansion  rise, 
,  And  earth,  in  one  vast  level,  bounds  the  skies.'* 

If  I  had  not  extended  my  observations  on  the  body  of  this  work  to  aa 
unusual  length,  I  should  feel  that  considerable  attention  was  due  to  the 
preface  and  the  notes.  They  abound  in  original  matter,  and  cannot  but 
excite  the  deepest  reflection.  In  the  preface,  and  likewise  in  a  note  on 
the  10th  book,  wc  find  some  very  just  remarks  on  the  moral  tendency, 
of  several  of  the  most  famous  poems,  and  on  the  general  spirit  in  whicJi 
history  has  been  written.  The  preface  takes  notice,  **  that  modem 
modes  of  fighting,  as  well  as  the  instruments  now  used  in  war,  are  not 
yet  rendered  familiar  in  our  language,"  though  he  contends  that  there 
is  no  good  reason  for  our  timidity  or  reserve  in  the  use  of  such  terms; 
that  we  are  really  richer  than  the  ancients  were  in  this  respect,  ha\  ing 
better  sounding  names,  and  more  variety  in  the  instruments,  works, 
stratagems,  and  other  artifices  in  our  war  system  than  they  had  in  theirs. 
Accordingly  he  has  been  free  in  the  use  of  all  these  modem  military* 
terms,  and  we  think  the  experiment  has  perfectly  succeeded.  I  am 
convinced  with  him,  that  there  is  as  much  dignity  and  harmony  in  the 
words,  gun,  musket,  bayonet,  pistol,  cannon,  shell,  mortar,  platoon,  bri- 
gade; as  in  spear,  shield,  helmet;  greaves,  bow,  shaft,  sling,  cohort, 
and  phalanx. 

In  his  note  on  Mr.  West,  the  painter,  he  asserts  (with  how  much 
justice  I  will  not  determine),  that  this  artist  is  the  first  who  introduced 
modern  costume,  and  rendered  it  familiar  in  historical  painting.  Witli 
equal,  if  not  greater  tmth,  it  may  now  be  saii,  that  Air.  B.  has  intro- 
duced and  familiarized  modem  military  terms  in  heroic  poetry.  Whe- 
ther he  thought  of  emulating  his  countryman  in  this  respect,  I  know 
not,  but  his  design  was  equally  bold ;  and  it  promises  to  be  equally  suc- 
cessful with  that  erf  the  painter,  which  is  said  to  have  produced  a  re- 
volution in  the  art. 

The  note  in  the  5th  book  cm  the  British  colonization  exemplifies  in 
a  memorable  manner  the  effect  of  habitual  feelings  of  libeny.  Tlie 
free-born  spirit  that  goes  forth  with  the  young  colony  becomes  more 
conspicuous,  aims  at  higher  objects,  and  sustains  a  greater  growth  of 
national  prosperity  than  it  could  do  in  the  mother  country,  though  as 
free  as  England.  The  contrast  the  author  draws  between  our  system 
and  that  of  other  modern  nations,  which  have  sent  colonies  abroad, 
does  honour  to  his  liberality,  and  is  an  equal  tribute  of  respect  to  our 
country  and  his  own.  Indeed  this  is  not  the  only  instance  m  which  the 
English  nation  is  highly  complimented  in  the  work  before  me.  I  am 
happy  to  see  it,  because  it  is  more  than  certain  other  writings  of  Mr. 
B.  had  taught  me  to  expect. 

In  the  2nd  book  there  is  a  note  on  the  graphic  art,  occasioned  by  a 
vie\Y  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  Mexica  It  is  the  result  of  deep  reflec- 
tkp,  and  leads  to  some  uncommon  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  early 
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unstoried  ages  of  human  MCie^.  There  are  teveral  oUier  philosophi- 
cal notes,  which,  for  their  original  vein  of  thinking,  and  the  very  per- 
spicuous and  unaflfected  manner  of  holding  i^  hit  thou^tt  to  his  rear 
ders,  cannot  fail  of  fixing  their  atlenti<M),  If  not  their  approbatioo. 

Mr.  B.'s  prose  style  is  remarkable  for  its  harmony  and  eloquence. 
He  has  likewise  attained  a  degree  of  parity,  to  far  superior  to  any 
other  of  his  countrymen,  whose  writings  we  have  seen,  that,  were  it 
not  for  the  danger  of  giving  offence  to  him,  or  ttwm,  I  thould  perhaps 
ascribe  it  to  his  long  residence  in  this  country. 

I  intended,  however,  when  I  began  this  article,  to  notice  a  few 
oddities  in  his  orthography  and  his  neolo^.  He  is  so  sensible  of  having 
laid  himself  open  to  ammadversion  in  this  re^;>ect,  that  he  has  written 
a  postscript  to  his  notes  in  justification  of  the  liberties  he  has  taken 
with  our  language.  But  as  he  has  explained  himself  fiiUy  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  will  only  add  a  word  of  regret  at  seeing  a  dii^ositicn  m  Amen* 
can  writers  for  innovating  so  fast  in  our  common  national  language,  as 
must  in  a  few  generations  move  produce  an  irracondlable  dialeoL  Snch 
a  tendency  is  certainly  to  be  deprecated ;  and  I  am  tony  to  fiftd,  that 
so  great  an  example  as  Mr.  B.'s  writings  mutt  prove  to  his  comiiryacn 
^fi^d  have  given  countenimce  to  these  innovmtians. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

LIJV-ES  OJ^  AN  ERUPTION  OF  MOUNT  ETNA. 

Th£  following  lines,  on  an  eruption  of  Mount  Etna,  are  die  < 
position  of  a  boy,  a  nadve  of  Phihidelphia,  who  is  only  mne  year% 
and  Jive  months  old.  They  are  not  presented  to  the  patrons  of  The 
Port  Folio  as  a  specimen  of  fine  writing.  To  excellence  like  this,  even 
the  most  partial  of  judges,  will  not  pretend  that  they  have  any  claim. 
When  considered,  however,,  as  the  production  of  a  mere  child,  a  play- 
ful school-boy,  whom  we  would  expect  to  find  whipping  his  top,  elevat- 
ing his  kite,  or  shooting  his  marbles,  rather  than  clambering  up  the 
steeps  of  Parnassus;  when,  considered,  as  issuing  from  such  an  infan- 
tile source,  we  cannot  doubt  of  their  exciting  a  lively  interest  in  the 
bosom  of  every  liberal  reader.  The  vigour  and  elevation  of  thoueht, 
the  pregnancy  <rf  imagery,  and  the  bold  command  of  language  they 
exhibit,  hold  forth  a  promise,  which,  if  realized  by  fiiture  cultivation 
and  industry,  may  yet  add  a  star  of  no  C9mmon  lustre  to  the  galaxy  erf 
American  genius  and  literature. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  he  following  infantile  eflfusimi  appears  now 
fireciaely  as  it  came  from  the  pen,  or  rather  tongue  of  its  httle  author. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  trtie,  that  some  degree  of  corrective  aid  was 
afforded.  In  the  first  five  stanzas,  however,  this  aid  was  so  very 
trifling,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  candid  statement,  it 
would  not  be  worthy  ctf  bemg  mentioned.  It  consisted  merely  in  a  few 
verbal  alterations,  without  affecting,  in  the  slightest  degree^  eitfccr  tte 
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id^asyixr  the  texture  of  the  Terse.  The  credit  of 'these,  whatever  it 
may  be,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  infant  author. 

In  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  stanzas  no  alteration  whatever  has 
been  made.  They  appear  now,  in  the  precise  words,  in  which  they 
were  originally  dictated.  In  the  first  and  fifth  stanzas,^^^  words  have 
been  altered,  but  the  primary  ideas  are  faithfully  retained. 

In  the  composition  of  the  kist  stanza,  which  wiU  be  observed  to  ex- 
hibit more  abstraction,  and  a  greater  condensation  of  thought,  than 
cither  of  the  others,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  little  votary  of 
the  Muses  received  asmstance.  It  is  duetto  hiip,' however,  to  add,  that 
its  appearance  in  print  along  with  the  rest,  meets  his  disapprobation. 
For  he  is  of  too  proud  and  independent  a  spirit,  and  is  actuated  by  too 
strict  a  seise  of  justice,  to  receive,  much  more  to  claim,  credit  for 
what  is  not  his  own. 

As  it  is  conceived,  that  the  composition  of  this  little  poem  is  calcu- 
lated to  shed  some  light  on  the  effect  of  physical  circumstances  on  the 
human  intellect,  it  is  hoped  that  the  following  brief  statement  will  not 
be  unacceptable. 

For  a  tew  days  previously  to  composing  it,  the  infant  author  had 
been  affected  with  an  inflammation  of  one  of  his  eyes.  For  the  remo- 
val of  this  he  had  been  confined  to  a  dark  chamber,  perfect  rest  had 
been  enjoined,  and  a  low  diet  prescribed.  Thus  debarred  from  two 
of  his  principal  pleasures,  the  use  of  exercise,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  light,  he  concluded  that  it  would  be  no  additi(xial  restraint,  to  lie  in 
bed,  which  he  accordingly  did.  Under  these  privations^  he  amused 
himself  and  beguiled  the  time,  by  a  recitation,  almost  incessant,  of 
select  passages  from  Shakspeare,  Pope,  Young,  Thomson,  Gray,  and 
other  British  poets  of  high  standing.  In  this  state  of  perfect  abstrac- 
tion from  all  external  objects,  self  collected,  and  fired  by  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  a  rich  variety  of  poetic  imagery,  his  mind  was  the  more 
highly  impregnated,  and  the  better  prepared  for  the  maiden  effort  it 
was  about  to  make. 

Most  of  the  lines  were  composed  with  rapidity  and  ease.  They 
appeared  like  the  spontaneous  ebullitions  of  a  heated  and  an  overflow- 
ing mind.  As  the  little  author  was  still  under  medical  restrictions,  he 
was  unable  to  write  them  himself,  and  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  en- 
gage an  amanuensis,  to  whom,  with  the  exceptions  already  stated,  he 
dictated  precisely  as  follows: 

When  Etna's  dreadful  throat  begins  to  roar. 
The  people  fly,  affiighted  more  and  more ; 
The  wasteful  lava,  burning  as  it  goes. 
Hurls  dire  destruction  both  on  friends  aaid  foes. 

Th'  impetuous  torrent  nothing  can  yrithstand. 
And  shrieks  and  groans  of  victims  fill  the  land ; 
Gates,  houses,  towers,  and  palaces  give  way. 
And  all  that  dice  was  great,  now  melts  away. 

Thick  smoke  and  flames,  so  dismal  to  be  seen. 
Like  vivid  lightnings  quick  and  glaring  gleam ; 
And  burning  flakes,  like  flaring  meteors  fly. 
And  glide  like  comets  through  the  darkened  sky. . 

The  burning  lava,  from  the  mountain's  sides. 
Into  the  sea  a  fiery  river  glides. 
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It  makes  the  d^ep  to  boil,  and  lash  the  shore. 
And  distant  lands  rerccho  to  the  roar. 

Neptune,  the  sovereign  sea-compelling  god. 
Starts  at  the  sound,  and  quits  his  green  aboide. 
Finds  the  fierce  elements  embattled  there, 
And  scarce  can  rule  them  in  his  s6a-shell  car. 

Such  are  the  dire  effects  of  Etna's  rage. 

And  suok.the  wars  her  boiling  lavas  wage; 

Forth  bursts  the  stream,  earth  trembles  with  the  dirow. 

Fires  flash  through  air,  and  ocean  heaves  below. 

'  T.L.C. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

LincB  on  visiting  the  Exchange  Coffeehouse  in  Boston. 

Hai L  to  this  pile !  by  struggling  Genius  rais'd. 
By  Patience  crown'd,  by  pausing  Wonder  prais'd. 
Here,  public  good  in  public  beauty  trace. 
Where  Roman  grandeur  blends  witli  Grecian  grace. 
Lo  the  proud  Dome,  beneath  whose  ample  bend 
The  colunm'd  lines  in  classic  taste  ascend  !* 
Here,  busy  Commerce  holds  her  active  reign. 
Or  social  Feeling  calls  the  lounging  train. 
While  roupd,  the  Arts  their  vaiying  beauties  wind. 
And  studious  Science  poui's  her  neavenly  mind. 

But,  leading  thence,'  what  gayer  scene  unfolds ! 
What  splendid  charms  the  gazing  eye  beholds! 
With  golden  hues  where  pui-ple  drapery  blends. 
Like  some  rich  cloud  as  summer's  sun  descends. 
There  Music  throws  her  quickening  spirit  round. 
And  bendiA^  archesf  catch  the  joyous  sound. 
While  circlmg  mirrors  filled  with  life  appear. 
And  glittering  aiTows  teach  the  danger  near. 
See  bashful  Beauty  like  a  phantom  glid^. 
Her  fair  form  glancing  forth  from  every  side. 
And  as  fond  Love  a  whispering  worship  pays, 
Widi  sidelong  glances  mark  his  ardent  gaze. 

Descendinf^  thence,  that  smiliag  scene  iavittts. 
Where  spreads  the  social  board,  and  grace  delights. 
Where  high  re^nement's  poiished  radiance  glows. 
As  the  full  tide  of  cheerful  fi*eedom  flows. 


•  The  Exchange  Room,  sixty  by  forty-three  feet  in  dimensions,  occupies 
the  centre  of  tne  building,  and  is  surrounded  bv  five  galleries,  the  two  lower 
of  which  are  supposted  by  Doric  pillars,  tlie  third  and  fourth  by  pillars  of  the 
Ionic,  and  the  fifth  by  those  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Shops  and  offices  of 
various  kinds  open  on  the  lower  galleries. 

t  The  ceiling  pf  the  ball-room  consists  of  three  distinct  and  beautifiil 
domes,  which,  fir  from  injuring,  greatly  add  to  the  effect  of  the  mnsir. 
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And  kind  Affection  wakes  her  warmest  fires. 
As  Beauty  charms  or  sparkling  Wit  inspires  ; 
Like  the  g;reen  walls,  whose  son  ungarish  rayv 
Catch  from  the  crimson  shades  a  transient  blazf. 

Thou  !  by  whose  genius,  mid  a  world  of  woeit 
With  firm  unaided  hand,  this  pile  arose. 
Unlike  the  herd,  who  every  dear  design 
To  each  poor  self  with  pigmy  soul  cocmne, 
7%y  mind  expanding  breathed  a  nobler  prayer. 
And  public  honour  urged  thy  anxious  care  ; 
Let  then  that  herd,  who,  striving  to  abuse. 
Conspired  in  vain  to  thwart  thy  generous  views* 
With  envious  glance  behold  thy  deeds  of  fame. 
And  with  malignant  lip  asperse  thy  name. 
Still  shall  that  name  mid  breathing  praise  be  found> 
And  those  high  deeds  by  patriot  pride  be  crowned. 
When  all  these  worthless  insects  of  a  day. 
Unknown,  unhonoured,  shall  have  passed  away. 

Oh  happiest  thou,  though  not  a  laurel  thine. 
For  the  blest  myrtles  round  thy  Larea  shine ; 
There  Grace  and  Beauty  pour  their  tenderest  toa4^ 
With  every  charm,  that  blended  Genius  owns. 
There  lives  thy  pride,  there  all  thy  rapture  lies» 
And  the  worid's  homage  were  a  poorer  prize. 

MamTO. 


FOft  THE  PORT  FOLtO. 

THE  LOVER'S  DREAM. 

Why,  whiq)ering  breezes,  why  disturb  my  dr«ftQ>^ 
Ah!  why  thou  prattling,  softly-sounding  stream. 
With  thy  smooth,  dying  murmurs  starUe  me  ? 
Thou  mmdst  me  of  those  serenades  so  sweet. 
At  midnight  still,  our  listening  ears  that  greet. 
Breaking  sweet  dreams,  with  sweetest  melody  | 

Kind  dream !  methought  with  Emily  I  strayM* 
E'en  now,  a  charmmg,  loving,  gentle  maid. 
O,  for  a  never-ending  sleep  like  this ! 
Why  have  I  waked  to  feel  her  cold  disdain— ^ 
Ah,  me !  the  torturing  passions  come  again. 
Grim  crew  !  and  snatch  my  visioDary  bliss ! 

Methought  we  rov'd  through  flow'r^nwovcn  vakS^ 
Fann'd  by  the  wings  of  odour-breathing  gales, 
Forgetful  of  the  world,  and  worldly  care ! 
Her  eyes  looked  love ;  from  her  mellifluous  tongv^ 
Such  sweetness  breath'd  as  if  an  Angel  sung. 
Or  lovers  dream,  but  angels  only  hear  ? 
Van.  n  3  k 
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Alas !  the  breeze  or  ^ream  the'heavenly  vitioa  broke ! 

Would  it  were  real !  or  I  ne*er  had  woke ! 

Still !  murm'rmg  wind ;  ah,  hnsh !  tSioa  prattliiig  stream^ 

Pll  sleep  again  ;  sweet  Fancy,  still  be  kind 

To  my  distracted,  tortured,  loving  mind*- 

A  world,  a  world,  for  such  another  dx^am ! 

J.  a 

FOR    THE    PORT    FOLIO. 

SOJVJ^ET  TO  MAY. 

TO   MART. 

S^EfeT  queen  of  smiles,  that  o'er  the  dewy  plain 
Now  com'st  to  bid  the  blushing  bud  unfold. 
All  eyes  with  rapture  thine  approach  behold; 

Whilst  nature  joys  to  own  thy  blissful  reign. 

The  modest  wild-flower,  and  the  flaunting  trains 
The  garden's  pride,  alike  confess  thy  care  ; 
And  hark !  the  spritely  warblers  €&  the  air 

Pay  to  their  lovely  queen  the  welcome  strain. 

O  let  me  wander,  now  the  sdar  ray 
Bursts  from  the  east  and  lights  the  bloomy  tree  f 
I  love  the  lonely  walk  at  early  day« 

It  wakens  feelings  tiiat  are  dear  to  me : 
Ah !  Mary,  can  I  view  the  charms  of  May 
And  not  indulge  the  tender  thought  of  thee  ? 
^lay  morning,  .  G. 

FOR    THE    PORT  FOLIO. 

ODE  OJ^SPRIMi. 

By  the  author  c^f  the  fioem  on  the  Mitural  Bridge, 

BiviNELT  bright  behold  the  Spring, 
Borne  on  the  fluttering  Zephyr's  wing. 
While  every  dale,  and  every  glade, 
Murmuring  greet  the  heaveidy  maid* 

The  ruder  winds  no  more  awake 
The  slumbers  of  the  silent  lake ; 
And  mark  the  swan  delights  to  lav^ 
Its  plumage  in  the  silver  wave. 

The  schod-boy  through  the  blooming  bowers. 
Wandering,  plucks  the  painted  flowers. 
Or,  listening  to  the  red-oird's  lay. 
Forgets  awhile  his  wonted  play; 

The  swallow  in  a  mazy  ring. 
Skims  the  pool  with  rapid  wing,     , 
While  merry  on  the  blossom'd  spra\% 
The  mocking  songster  pours  his  lay . 
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O  Spring,  sweet  rosy-<bosoined  maid» 
Be  yet  thy  parting  smile  delayed 
Still  blandly  whisper  through  the;  trees, 
And  wave  thy  tresses  to  the  breeze ! 


CORRESPONDENCE FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 

Mr.  Oldschool» 

Before  your  correspondent  C.  attempted  to  account  for  certain  afiecr 
ttcms  of  the  human  body,  which  are  produced  by  a  rarefied  atmo^ 
sphere,  by  a  deficiency  in  the  oxigenous  portion  of  atmospheric  air,  ia 
very  lofty  situations,  he  ought  accurately  to  have  ascertained  that  thi» 
was  the  fact 

The  latest  i&ronauts,  who  have  brought  down  air  from  the  upper 
regions,  and  have  had  it  examined  by  the  most  celebrated  clipmists  m. 
Europe,  inform  us,  that  it  is  precisely  of  the  same  degree  of  purity^  a» 
that  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.* 

If  this  be  true,  what  becomes  of  the  theory  of  C? 

Laconic 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESFONDENXa 

The  spirited  Biography  of  that  justly  celebrated  military  commaB* 
der,  general  Anthony  Wayne  will  infiame  the  youthful  enthusiast 
and  rouse  the  veteran  soldier.  Of  the  numerous  officers,  who  h^ve 
adorned  the  annals  of  America,  few  have  been  more  splendidly  distin* 
guished  than  the  subject  of  this  faithfiil  memoir.  He  was,  in  the  strong- 
est sense  of  the  word,  valiant.  His  courage  was  always  of  a  daring, 
determined,  decided,  and  desperate  character.  The  virtue^  or  mili- 
tary fortitude  of  the  Romans,  was  his  shining  characteristic  The  word 
fear  was  wholly  unknown  in  his  vocabulary.  Actuated  l^  an  undaunted 
soul,  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  glory,  and  governed  by  the  principle 
of  patriotism ;  with  a  stout  heart,  a  steady  hand,  the  Douglas  bloody 
and 

An  eye,  like  Mars,  to  threaten  or  command, 

he  hewed  his  way  with  his  sword,  and  Danger,  with  limbs  of  giant 
mouldy  fled  away  before  him.  With  blended  sorrow,  shame,  and  in- 
dignation we  add  that  the  remains  of  this  warrior,  of  whom  his  ungrate- 
ful countr}'  ought  to  be  justly  proud,  repose  mgloriously,  not  to  say 

•  **  Atmospheric  air,  and  air  taken  at  the  height  of  6636*5  metres,  are 
exactly  the  same."  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  31,  p.  224  The  experiments  on  the  air 
brought  from  the  upper  regions,  by  Guy  Lussac,  were  performed  at  the  Po- 
lytccnic  school  in  Pans,  under  the  inspection  of  Messrs.  Thenard  andGresset. 
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^ ,  on  a  distant  frontier,  amid  ^e  savast  rudeness  of  the 

Tlie  bold  chieftain  while  prodigal  of  his  blood,  and  reckless 
of  his  life,  he  bared  his  bosom  to  many  a  hosUle  spear,  would  scarceljr 
anticipate  that  his  wl^iteninr  bones  would  be  left  for  dav>9  to  peck  at 
on  the  very  soil  he  defended !  He  adds  another  to  an  Ulustrioii^  but 
neglected  catalogue. 

BnwARD  and  Hsvrt,  noiw  the  boast  of  fame. 
And  virtuous  Alfred,  a  more  sacred xiame. 
After  a  life  (tf  generous  toils  endured. 
The  FOE  SUBDUED  and  prq>erty  secur'd. 
Ambition  humbled,  mighty  bulwarks  storm'd. 
Or  laws  established  and  the  world  reformed, 
Ckt^d  their  long  glories,  with  a  sigh  to  find 
The  unmWng  gratitude  <^  base  makkiitd. 

'Bsfcthoofth  the  state  ma^r  be  n^ligent  of  his  fame,  and  leave  his  adies 
to  be  dissipated  by  the  mght  winds,  there  are  who  feel  for  his  venom, 
And  who  ertct  for  him  as  fsir  an  obelisk,  as  SensttuUBf  can  conceive, 
or  ardent  Enthusiasm  rear.  J^o  corro^ve  mildew  of  ingratiUide  oh^ 
VKght  his  military  reputation.  It  is  the  immobile  stixvm  of  the  Roman- 
poet,  and  ,wil]  remam  unshaken  when  gorgam^  fitUace%  shall  hav« 
lamUed  away. 

Let  Fame,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  lives. 

Live  registered  upon  his  brazen  tomb 

And  then  grace  lum,  in  the  disgrace  of  death. 

When,  spite  of  cormorant  devouring  Time,' 

The  endeavour  of  his  ardent  soul  may  buy 

That  Honour ,  which  shall  bate  the  si^e^s  keen  edge 

And  make  him  heir  of  all  eternity. 

The  character  of  "  Proteus**  is  certainly  of  a  meteoric  complex- 
ion, but  it  ought  not  to  excite  the  cLstonithment  of  tus  delineator.  San- 
i;uine,  volatile,  ardent,  impetuous,  restless;  with  boiling  blood,  vehe- 
ment passions,  and  irritable  nerves,  the  impulses,  the  halnts,  and  the 
conduct  of  siidi  a  being  are  the  natural  results  of  his  genius  and  tern- 
percent  Men  need  not  be  either  confounded  or  amazed  at  the  ec- 
centncinr  of  a  comets  and  the  aalUea  of  some  minds  are  equally  irre^ 
guiar,  A  certBhi  sptoM  o{  men  Bve  SL  tort  oi  chartered  lidertines.  Do 
you  expect  to  fix  their  volatilitv  ?  expect  at  the  same  time  to  tie  up  the 
nordi  wind,  with  a  needleful  of  thread,  or  drain  old  ocean,  with  a  tea- 
spoon. 

To  fix  this  Proteus  were  to  cork  in  jars 
The  fleetmg  rainbows  and  the  falling  stars. 
The  comparison  which  "Scrutator"  has  instituted  between  the 
character  of  bo3rs  and  girls,  reminds  us  of  a  blunt  but  i4>podte  passage 
in  one  ci  Drtden's  translations,  where  he  introduces  a  downright 
Cretan,  oneLygdus,  Uius  addressing  his  wife: 
I  have  but  two  petitions  to  prefer. 
Short  pains  for  thee ;  for  me  a  acn  and  heir^ 
Girls  cost  as  many  Uiroes  in  bringing  forth ; 
Besides,  when  bom,  the  chita  are  Utile  worth  ; 
Weakfiuiing  t hinge ^  unable  to  sustain 
Their  share  <^  li£our,  and  their  bread  to  gain. 

The  request  of  O  is  inadmissible.  He  is  too  extravagant  in  his  ex- 
pectations.   We  must  address  him  in  the  words  of  Waller. 
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Should  you  nolioney  vow  to  taste. 
But  what  tlie  wflf*^^  *fff«  have  plac'd 
In  compass  of  their  cells,  how  small 
A  portion  to  your  share  would  fall ! 

Our  correspondent  must  be  content  sometimes  with  plain  fare,  and  ndt 
ask  us  every  day  to  set  forth  a  princely  banquet 

The  hints  from  our  learned  friend  at  N— ^-  ghall  beinost  sedu- 
lously and  respectfully  regarded.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  peru- 
sing regularly  the  elegant  miscellany,  to  which  he  alludes;  and  were 
remarkably  well  ple$ised  with  the  wit  and  talents,  displayed  in  many 
cf  the  first  volumes.  The  proprietorship  of  the  work  has  been  repeat- 
edly changed,  and  under  the  administration  of  the  present  editor  his 
Journal  has  declined  somewhat  in  reputation.  Still,  in  our  opiulun,  k  is 
better  conducted  than  many  rival  and  contemporaneous  publications ; 
and  at  one  epoch,  of  no  short  duration,  it  was  unquestionably  the  most 
amusing  work  of  the  kind,  pii^lished  in  Great  Britain.  We  have  rea- 
Sin  to  l^ficve  titett  Mr.  Sheridan,  Joseph  Richardson  and  many  other 
MOtlemtn  of  tfie  tnost  brilliant  talents,  contributed  pretty  liberally  to 
'diversify  its  pages.  Perhaps  no  establishment  of  this  nature  approached 
•o  nearly  to  the  best  manner  of  the  old  "  Court  Miscellany,"  and  **  The 
Town  and  Country  Magazine,*'  we  mean  before  the  pagt-s  of  the  latter 
were  polluted  by  scandal.  It  was  at  one  time  etlited  b>  the  celebrated 
Isaac  Reed,  Esq.  a  man  of  elegant  attainments  and  a  sort  of  literary 
virtuosa  The  arts,  manners,  and  amusements  of  tlie  age  were  ex- 
tremely weU  depicted,  and  the  anecdotical.  the  witty  and  the  dramatic 
deiy&rtments  were  very  ably  filled.  Such  oeing  our  opinion  of  the  ge- 
neral plan  and  executifin  of  the  variegated  volumes,  to  which  our  friend 
has  soIicited,our  attention,  we  shall  open  them  with  renovated  delight, 
when  assisted  by  his  taste  and  judgment  in  the  task  of  selection.  Not 
a  single  article,  that  he  has  suggested  for  our  consideration,  shall  be  ne- 
glected in  the  cour^  of  our  literary  labours.  But,  at  present  we  can 
avail  ourselves  but  rarely  of  his  judicious  advice.  For,  contpary  to  all 
expectation,  even  of  the  most  sanguine  of  our  friends,  we  receive  and 
believe  we  shall  continue  to  receive,  a  mass  of  origivai  communicatiooB 
of  no  vulgar  or  flimsy  character.  Nevertheless,  we  wQl  sometimes^find 
room,  even  if  we  are  d)liged  to  print  extra  sheets;  for  foreign  produc- 
tions of  such  exquisite  composition,  as  our  friend  has  indicated.  With 
the  native  wild  flowers  and  tlite  sua  fioma  of  our  own  countr}%  we  will 
mingle  elegant  exotics,  and  the  golden  fruits  of  the  other  hemisphere* 
The  classical  authors  of  England,  Franoe,  G^many^^  i^aiu  and  Italy, 
shall  often  pass  in  review  before  us ;  and  whatever  is  new  and  rare, 
whatever  is  calculated  lor  the  substantial  benefit  of  society,  or  by 
harmless  wit  and  smiling  good  humOup  is  fitted  to  beguile  life  of  some 
of  its  tedion^ess,  shaBi  never  be  deliberately  neglected  by  the  Editor. 

Two  poems  written,  ifc  believe,  by  a  ladv  of  this  city,  one.  entitled 
The  Transit  of  the  Exotic,  and  thie  other  ^  Forget  me  not,'*  in  allu- 
sion to  a  beautiful  copy  of  verses,  by  Mrs.  Opie,  have  much  merit,  and 
we  hope  the  writer  will  frequentiy  favour  us  with  lines  of  a  tnmilar  de- 
scription. These  two  la§t  words  we  have  printed  in  italics,  because 
another  article,  accqmpanyii^  them,  we  wei'c  obliged  to  reject,  and  a 
second  communication  ol  tije  same  character,  which  dhould  have  been 
rejected,  was  inserted  in  oor  second  number  in  the  absence  of  the  editor 
from  the  press.  The  verses  in  question  were  inadmissible,  not  from 
any  lack  of  niiQtrical  exactness,  or  any  flagrant  errors  of  composition, 
t>ut  because  the  ^lusions  and  situatlcns  were  so  perfectly  local  and  e/c-« 
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mcatic^  that,  however  pkasiag  and  proper  in  the  fkmi^  drole,  to  which 
they  refer,  they  are  wholly  uiuntercstuig  to  the  public,  to  whom  they 
must  be  absolutely  unintelligible.  We  speak  this  in  no  fiasticiious  humour, 
nor  have  we  the  slightest  wish  to  repress  the  geniim,  or  wound  the 
feelings  of  an  ingenious  and  amiable  woman.    But  w£  hust  do  ovi 

BUTY,  AND  MAINTAIN  CUE  RIGHTS,   AT  EVERY  HAZARD.      If  any 

Stress  be  laid  upon  lus  literary  habits,  and  his  experience,  as  the  un- 
controlled manager  of  a  public  Journal,  the  ELditor  must  be  supposed  to 
know  with  some  degree  of  certainty  what  is  proper  to  meet  die  public 
eye ;  and  when,  after  due  deliberation,  he  rejects  a  commumcatkn, 
every  candid,  liberal  and  reflecting  man  must  ascnbe  that  rejection^ 
not  to  Caprice,  not  to  Petulance,  not  to  Wantonness,'  not  to  Rashness 
not  to  Carelessness,  not  to  Haste,  but  to  reasons  of  the  most  decinvi 
and  invincible  character. 

An  A  LYTIC  us,  who  has  done  us  the  hoaour  of  occasinoaUy  corrcs> 
ponding  with  us  for  some  years,  is  thanked  ^i>haticaUy  for  naa^y  of  hif 
recent  speculations.  The  metaphysical  and  ethical  node,  ^hich^ 
sometimes  adepts  in  his  acvte  analyses  of  human  sentinientSy  maiuiefSy 
and  character,  as  portrayed  in  8haksp£are*s  imperishable  fM^e^ 
is  particularly  entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  curious  inquirer,  T\^ 
union  of  philosophy  with  poetry,  upon  the  principles  adq^ted  bgr  our 
friend,  is  lik^  the  fabled  loves  of  Mars  and  Venus,  it  is  the  al&mce  if 
b^reng^  and  Beauty.  Professor  Richardson,  one  of  the  politest 
scholars  in  Scotland,  was  oae  of  the  hrst,  who  undertook  to  investigate 
Shakspeare,  in  this  acute,  ingenious,  and  profitable  mf^nn^iv  Both -his 
style  and  sagacity  deserve  the  highest  praise,  and  lik»  lewd  Kann#ai  he 
may  be  very  advantageously  conAulted,  by  that -upper  cla^s  of  readers 
and  criticis,  who  peruse  the  bard  of  Avon  for  l^hef  purposes  than 
those  of  mere  amusement.  These  elegant  models  of  critical  ingenui^ 
have  certainly  not  escaped  the  regard  of  Analyticus»  who,  we  know,  is 
in  the  regular  habit  of  perusing  those  profound  authors,  who  marshal 
their  ide^s  according  to  the  most  rigid  rule  of  reasocung.  We  wish 
that  our  correspondent,  pursuing,  with  a  sort  of  periodical  punctuality, 
his  ori^nal  plan,  would  investigate  in  a  regular  train  some  of  tlie  more 
reoBDdite  passages,  as  well  as  singular  characters  and  extraordinary 
situations  in  Shakspeare.  Othello  has  been  viewed  in  every  light,  and 
Desdemona's  character  has  been  drawn  by  philosophers^  commoitators 
and  critics,  as  well  as  by  Shakspeare  himself.  But  we  should  be  de- 
lighted to  peruse  an  essay  on  the  ments  and  demerits  of  lago,  Roderigo» 
Cassio  and  Em'lia.  A  man  of  genius,  combining  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart  with  habits  of  philosophical  precision,  might  exhibit 
those  characters  in  a  very  strong  and  salutary  light.  The  characters 
of  Portia  and  ikatrice,  of  Rosalind  and  Celia  would  fiiraish  copious 
topics  of  cuinous  resen^blance,  under  the  management  of  ^Uigent  in* 
vestigator.  Julius  Ca&sar  and  Mark  Antony.  Cassiys^  Ki^^ohn  and 
the  Lady  Constance,  Kin|  Henry  VIII  anaQueen  Cathalbe,  Justice 
Shallow,  Justice  Silence,  Nym  and  Poins  would  fiirms^  hints  for  fie^ 
quent  speculation.  The  habits,  manners^  and,  in  paAicular,  the  fihrrue 
of  ancient  Pistol  might  be  judiciously  scanned,  and  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  bombastic  speech  and  writing  be,  from  the  latter  circum stance, 
very  curiously  traced.  The  character  oiP  ClQ^^atra'  would  Tumish  a 
fine  subject  for  the  moral,  and  that  of  Ailtolycus  in  the  Winter's  Talc, 
for  the  humorous  painter.  The  Midsummer  Night*>  Dream  mk^t  em- 
ploy an  author  for  years,  and  the  too  much  negltscted  pjay  oi  Love*s 
Labour  Lost,  task  all  the  ingenuity  of  a  Columbian  cohinientator.  Is 
Measure  for  Measure,  the  grave  characters  of  the  Duke  and  of  AngdOk 
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otid  of  Isabella,  Ih  opiposition  to  the  heartless  Baman^e  an4  the  fan- 
tastic  Lttcio,  form  a  most  interesting  group,  which  might  demand  all 
the  scrutiny  of  the  philosophic  gazer.  The  inimitable  scene  between, 
die  Justice,.  Elbow,  and  Froth  deserves  an  essay,  and  in  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  the  principal  personages  merit  a  very  scrupulous  examina- 
tion. Above  all,  a  very  pleading  parallel,  after  the  manner  of  Plu* 
TARCH  and  Sal  LUST,  might  be  run  between  the  characters  ctf  Heniy 
of  Monmouth,  and  Harry  Hotqrar. 

The  amiable  and  accomplished  lady,  from  whom  we  lately  received 
a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  her  regretted  son,  will  find  some  mitigation 
£oT  her  grief  by  strengthening  these  habits  of  contemplation,  composi- 
tion and  study,  which  her  genius,  education  and  industry  inspire.  Let 
her  be  constantly,  nay  laboriously  employed  in  a  course  of  lijsrary 
PURSUITS,  and  although  Occupation  will  not  entirely  filuck  Jrom  the 
meniory  a  rooted  sorrow^  yet  it  may  render  the  sense  of  it  less  painful, 
fnd  perhaps  deprive  a  rankling  dart  of  some  of  its  acuteness.  At  thM 
^■chanting  season,  the  survey  and  the  description  of  natural  scenery, 
tht  investigation  ofthe  truths  of  science,  and  the  processess  of  art,  the- 
cndiess»  variegated,  and  delightful  department&of  Ihe  belles  lettres, 
all  may  agreeably  engage  her  attention,  and  whether  she  reads,  medi- 
tates, or  composes  books,  she  will  find,  at  least,  a  temporary  (4>livioa 
9i  care.  As  we  believe  that  her  faith  is  fervent,  and  her  principles 
unshaken,  and  as  we  know  that  her  fine  fancy  is  keenly  sensible  of  aAl 
tiiat  is  sublime  and  beautiful  m  compontion,  she  will  iSfiscover  in  the 
oriental  wriDhigs  fnnnmerable  topics  of  consctetion,  exptessed  with  all 
tile  energv  ahd  elegance  of  the  most  consummate  compontion.  <  By  the 
perusal  of  the  immortal  work  to  which  we  now  aflude,  her  forti- 
tude will  be  invigorated,  her  grief  appeased,  her  hopes  gilded,  and 
her  fears  quelled. 

Under  the  title  of  Variety,  we  propose,  from  time  to  time,  cither 
from  original  sources,  or  from  very  rare  or  recent  publications,  to  pub- 
'  lish  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  matter,  so  prepared  and  arranged,  as  to 
afford  the  most  diversified  entertainment  to  the  reader.  Of  those  de- 
partments of  a  magazine,  which  are  devoted,  principally,  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  loungers,  who  by  the  bve,  form  the  great  maiority  in  h 
metropolis,  this  kind  of  medley,  which  maybe  called  small  talk,  m-  ta- 
ble talk,  or  variety,  or  by  any  title,  which  sufficiently  indicates  its  light 
and  hetei'ogeneous  character,  has  alwavs  proved  highly  acceptable*^ 
Such  is  the  fondness  of  desultory  man  tor  \short  paragraphs,  either 
pithy  or  poignant,  that  although  grave  essays  mtiy  have  their  turn  for 
examination,  edification  or  delight,  stUl  the  terse,  the  epigrammatic, 
the  laconic  pages  in  a  miscellany  arc  always  the  Jlrst  to  he  perused. 
Indeed  the  example  of  Erasmus,  of  Luther,  of  SeLbev  and  of 
Johns  OK,  is  quite  sufficient  to  stamp  a  value  upon  those  miscellaneous 
compositions,  in  which  eiCher  wit  or  wisdom  i^  briefly  expressed,  and 
men  find  either  the  meny  or  the  memorable  without  bemg  at  much 
pains  to  seek  for  either.  The  adagia  of  the  Greeks,  the  spritely  say- 
ings of  the  Romans,  the  apolofues  of  the  Orientals,  and  the  colloquies 
of  the  middle  Latinity,  all  demonstrate  that  this  love  of  whatever  is 
Concise  bM  brilliant  is  a  universal  passion.  We  remember  many 
years  ago  to  hare  perused  a  trandatltm  of  this  chalracter  from  the 
Spanish,  and  an  cid  volume,  edited  by  One  Fuller,  containing  about 
twenty  thousand  good  things,  and  we  were  of  opinion  that  they  were 
^among  the  naost  sensible  as  well  as  spritely  books,  we  ever  remember 
to  have  loeked  inta 
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In  the  department  of  the  Useful  Arts,  we  hmve  rccdved  {ran 
same  obliging;  friend  at  New- York,  a  communication,  relative  to  a  mag^ 
uiiicent  aqueduct,  near  the  enchanting  vale  of  Llangollen,-  in  Wal^ 
This  description  may  furnish  profitable  hints  to  the  civil  eng^eer.  In 
a  country  so  new,  and  so  astonishingly  extensive  as  America,  it  is  pe* 
culiarly  prefer  to  foster  every  project,  auxihary  to  public  undertaking*, 
whether  of  utility,,  beauty,  or  grandeur. 

In  noticing  this  article  we  advert,  with  pleasure,  to  the  inscriptioii. 
Perhaps  no  style  is  of  more  difficult  attainment  than  the  lapidary.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  epitaphs  in  Westminster  Abbey  are  in  the 
very  worst  taste  of  writing,  and  are  remarkable  for  any  qualities^ 
rather  than  terseness,  force,  or  bre^ty.  Numerous  inscriptions  en 
the  most  magnificent  edifices  in  London,  and  throughout  the  Uiuted 
Kingdom,  often  sen'e  only  to  perpetuate  the  imbecility  of  the  inscriber. 
Such  is  the  cc^iousness  and  diffitsion  of  many  a  protracted  period  it 
this  class  of  writing,  that  it  seems  we  are  reading  a  history  rather  than 
an  inscription.  In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  uie  article  we  are  ncfif 
commending,  the  reader  will  ackno\#iedge  the  justness  of  the  sentiment 
and  praise  the  classical  elegance  of  the  style.  It  is  free  from  the  de- 
fects above  mentioned,  and  is  not  unworthy  of  the  genius  of  a  Lacede* 
monian* 

The  gentleman,  who  has  favoured  us  with  the  precocious  production 
of  a  darling  child,  is  thanked,  with  emphasis,  fer  such  an  mteresting 
communication.  Although  the  partiaUty  of  a  parent  is  extremely  vi^* 
blc  in  his  letter,  yet  that  very  circumstance  is  honorable  t«  the  author; 
and  we  have  so  much  faith  in  him,  both  as  a  Phycisian  and  a  Philoto^ 
pher,  tliat  w^  believe  his  feelings  have  not  beguiled  him  to  exagserate 
the  truth*  This  remarkable  record  of  prematurity  of  talent,  altnough 
marvellous,  and  even  romantic,  has  been  before  realized  in  the  case  of 
Cowley,  Chatterton,  and  many  others,  whose  names,  the  memory  and 
various  reading  of  our  correspondent  will  readily  suggest.  The  doy  bard^ 
whom  the  fondness  of  a  father  thus  affectionately  describes,  deserves 
all  tliat  fostering  care,  which  infant  genius  demands ;  and,  from  our 
knowledge  of  th^  abilities  and  aflRection  of  tlie  parents,  we  are  of  (pi- 
nion that  the  talents  of  the  child  will  not  languish  for  lack  of  culture. 
This  prattling  poet  in  mimature  commences  with  good  omens  the  ca- 
reer of  literature.  We-  hope  he  will  reach  the  goal,  and  be  crowned 
with  the  chaplets  of  Applause. 


MORTUARY. 

Died,  cm  the  Sd  inst.  at  KocUand,  near  Havre  de  Grace,  Philip  Thomas,  Esa. 

N  In  the  death  of  this  worthy  man,  hit  widow  is  deprived  of  an  affectioaate  hnshaod,  kb 

1^  children  of  a  tender  father,  and  hit  senrantt  of  the  moit  indulgent  cf  masters ;  his  immedUace 

.     V     *    agquaintance  of  a  kindQeM;hboar  and  Hrm  friend,  whilst  the  poor  of  his  district  will  have  to 

4iL        «ioum  that  the  hand  which  so  often  ministered  to  their  wants  wiU  never  again  reamne  Its 

If      wonted  office. 

^        Of  a  frank  and  noble  disposition,  ft^e  At>m  the  grovelling  prejudices  of  tbo  generality  of 

,  mankind,  Mr.  Thonuu  was  eminently  calculated  to  grace  tht-  social  circle,  and  add  to  the  fi> 

Tkfties  of  life ;  and,  whBe  his  doorrwere'ever  open  to  his  frientb  or  the  wandesing  straoger, 

^    hift^dmestic  arrangement  displayed  all  that  can  he  conceived  of  the  hospitality,  freedom  and 

comforts  of  a  real  country  gentleman  of  *'  olden  time." 

Died,  on  the  7th  inst.  aged  02  Years,  Samuel  Bi¥ck,  Esq.  Thk  gentleman  was  horn  in 
Bonton,  in  which  town  he  resided  tiU  wilihin  the  last  sixteen  years :  tlsese  he  has  passod  at 
Philadelphia;  where,  in  ,tt)rphtimthropic  spirit  of  his  native  home,  lie  gained  the  love  of  atl 
who  knew  him,  by  his  urbane  manners  a.id  nmneroas  vii*ta^. 

The  Price  of  The  Port  Folio  is  Six  Dollars  per  annum. 


PHINTED  FOB  BRADFORD  AND  INSKEEP,  NO.  4,  SOUTH  THIRD- 
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NEW    SERIES, 

BY  OLIVER  OLDSCHOOL,  ESQ^. 

Various ; — that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change, 
And  pleas'd  with  novelty,  may  be  indulg-'d. 

COWFER. 

Vol.  I.  JUNE,    1809-  No.  6. 

FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

I'ENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

VV  ITHOUT  discussing  the  question,  whether  particular  coun- 
tries are  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  production  of  particular  genius, 
we  are  safe  in  the  assertion,  that  the  United  States,  in  proportion  to 
their  age  and  population,  have  furaished  a  large  quota  of  successful  ad- 
venturers in  the  Art  of  Painting.  Many  Aniericans  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  European  schools  in  different  departments  of  this 
most  difficult  and  elegant  art.  In  portrait  painting,  Steuart  is,  per- 
haps, unrivalled ;  and  ouf'pretensions  to  the  higher  walks  of  historical 
painting  are  well  supported  by  We s t  and  Trumbull.  Others  might 
be  named,  whose  industry  and  genius  reflect  high  honour  on  our  coun- 
try. This  success  is  the  more  worthy  of  admiration  as  our  country  con- 
tains very  few,  indeed,  of  those  models  of  Art  and  Taste  with  which 
Europe  abounds,  and  which  are  so  absolutely  necessary  to  any  degree 
of  perfection  in  the  profession,  that  no  force  of  genius  or  application  can 
disi)ense  with  them.  .Hence  those,  who  have  not  the  means  of  visiting 
the  old  world,  languish  in  obscurity,  or  abandon  the  attempt  in  utter 
despair.  Every  transatlantic  student  may  have  access  to  works  of  esta- 
blished excellence ;  while  in  our  country  the  few  that  exist  are  scatter- 
ed in  various  private  hands,  and  inaccessible  to  all  but  the  immediate 
friends  of  their  possessors. 

With  a  \'iew  of  establishing  a  general  public  depository  of  celebra- 
ted works  in  the  Fine  Arts,  and  affording  the  American  genius  an  op- 
portunity of  attesting  and  improving  his  powers,  a  number  of  gentlemen 
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of  tiie  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1805^  {bonded  The  Pmnnyboa^ 
ma  Academy  of  the  Fine  Jtrta*  Having;  obtakied  an  act  of  Incorpora' 
tion  from  the  Legislature,  a  suitable  lot  of  ground  was  purchased.  A 
building  was  immediately  erected,  intended  only  as  the  ccHnmencement 
of  the  Academy,  and  appropriated  to  the  exhibition  of  statues.  This 
was  first  finished,  because  models  of  sculpture  are  easily  obtained, 
whereas  much  time  and  very  ample  funds  are  necessary  to  obtain  any 
considerable  number  of  paintings  of  sufficient  merit  for  such  an  institu- 
'tion.  This  part  of  tlie  building  being  completed,  an  importation  was 
made  firom  Paris  of  casts  of  the  most  celebrated  statues  and  busts,  care- 
fiilly  selected  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  our  minister  at 
that  court,  but  more  particularly  attended  to  by  his  secretary,  Nicho- 
las Btddle,  Esq.  of  thb  city.  This  importation  consisted  of  sixteen  sta- 
tues and  groups,  and  about  thirty-five  busts.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
Academy  it  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  liberal  donations  of  various 
kinds.  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  distinguish  some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  contributed  to  its  aid. 

From  Joseph  Allen  Smith,  Esq.  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  the 
Academy  received  several  very  fine  casts^  executed  in  Italy,  which 
the  writer  of  this  article  thinks  are  superior  to  those  procured  at  Paris, 
both  in  work  and  materials.  The  Dying  Gladiator ^  Meleager^  Venua 
of  the  Cafiitol^  and  qf  the  Bath  are  among  the  statues  presented  by 
^  Mr.  Smith.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Academy  has,  from  the  same  gen- 
tleman, a  large  number  of  elegant  and  expensive  engravings,  and  an 
invaluable  collection  of  medals,  gems,  and  intaglios  executed  in  the 
first  manner,  amounting  to  above  fifteen  hundred!  They  are  an  inex-* 
haustiblc  source  of  admiration  and  pleasure. 

In  the  painting  department  the  Academy  is  deeply  indebted  to  Ro- 
bert Fulton,  Esq.  andMr.P.G.Leclileitner,  who  have  severally  deposi- 
ted there  a  number  of  excellent  specimens  of  this  noble  art,  from  va- 
rious masters  and  schools.  The  two  celebrated  pictures  of  West,  from 
scenes  in  Ring  Lear  and  Halnlet,  belong  to  Mr.  Fulton's  coUection. 

At  this  time  the  statues  and  paintings  are  botli  placed  in  the  same 
apartment;  but  the  directors  think  themselves  warranted,  from  the 
encouragement  already  given  to  this  institution,  and  that  they  coctfi- 
dentiy  hope  to  receive,  in  commencing  the  building  of  a  q>acious  room 
for  the  exclusive  exhibition  of  pictures,  which  will  be  done  without  de- 
lay. 

Besides  furnishing  a  school  for  the  cultivation  of  American  genius, 
the  institution  must  have  a  happy  effect  in  improving  and  refining  the 
public  taste ;  in  leading  the  mind  to  contemplate  and  understand  the 
bfeoiity  and  excellence  of  art,  which  will  diffuse  itself  over  every  thing 
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tiiat  is  an  object  of  refineinent  and  utility.  It  is  not  only  a  source  of  ele< 
gaait,  interesting,  and  innocent  amnsement,  but  of  important  public 
Improvement.  Our  builders  and  other  mechanics,  and  e,y)f  17  class  of 
men  may  find  something  here  to  please  and  instruct.    ,     ^ 

Deacrifition  of  the  Building,  , 
The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  is  situate  on  the  north  Mde 
ci  Chesnut  midway  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh-streets;  the  lot  of 
ground  is  one  hundred  feet  front  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-eighjb 
feet  deep;  it  recedes  from  the  front  line  of  the  street  seventy-five  feet, 
has  twenty-five  feet  vacant  ground  on  each  side,  and  forty-three  feet 
back ;  it  is  set  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of  a  terrace  in  front 

The  present  building  which  is  fifty  feet  front  by  sixty  feet  deep,  is  so 
calculated  as  to  be  a  whole  when  finished ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  ad- 

"  mit  of  extensive  future  additions,  viz.  one  room  of  one  hundred  feet  by 
forty-three  exterior  at  the  back,  and  one  on  each  side  of  fifty  feet  by 
twenty-five  exterior:  toward  which  additions  the  whole  of  the  fire- 
places, funnels,  doors,  and  stair- ways  are  already  effected;  and  it  is  on- 
ly necessary  to  break  away  four  inches  of  brick- work  where  they  will 
be  found  placed  in  a  uniform  and  regular  manner.  The  character  of 
the  exterior  architecture  is  modem  Ionic.  The  fron^  elevation  con- 
sists of  a  marble  basement  four  feet  high,  with  (as  is  intended)  a  large 
flight  of  st^ps,  to  a  recessed  porch  eighteen  feet  front  on  the  front  line, 
and  ten  feet  deep ;  the  remainder  of  the  elevation  ccxisists  of  a  high  prin- 
cipal story  and  an  attic  with  cornice,  parapet,  frieze,  and  neck  mould- 
ing. The  recessed  porch  is  to  have  a  column  on  each  side  coupled  (one 
diameter  distant)  with  a  pilaster  against  each  side  of  the  recess ;  a  full 
order  of  entablature  is  to  rest  on  the  whole  of  these  with  trophies  or 
plain  tablets  above ;  and  the  pavement  is  to  be  of  marble  slabs  variega- 
ted, a  centre  for  which  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  S.  Gratz,  of  a 
quality  equal  to  the  Kilkenny,  viz.  of  a  fine  jet  black  with  an  occasion- 
al sprinkling  ci  pure  white.  The  roof  is  nearly  flat  in  every  part,  exi- 
cept  where  the  dome  appears,  which  is  unique:  it  is  a  hemisphere  of 
brick  turned,  two-thirds  of  which  was  sprung  without  a  centre,  and  the 
remainder,  owmg  to  thct  lateness  of  the  season,  with  very  slight  and 

little  centnng.  The  whole  could  have  been  effected  in  a  superior 
style  had  not  the  building  been  begun  too  late  in  the  season;  and  it  is  a 
better  mode  than  with  centring,  because  every  course  of  bricks  keys  it- 
self; and  it  is  extremely  simple,  a  single  strip  regulates  the  whole* 
Centring  always  costs  more  than  the  arching,  hence  it  is  ecoD<Hnical, 
and  can  always  be  done  in  a  circular  arch,  but  not  in  a  lineal  one ;  on 
diis  arch  immediately,  and  without  any  mediuip  of  wood,  is  laid  a  most 
complete  piece  of  slatc-wprk,  each  piece  of  which  is  secured  immedi^ 
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ateiy  to  the  first  brick  dome,  and  hanng  stood  the  test  of  two  ' 
may  be  pronounced  a  sound  job.  In  addition,  in  conseqaence  of  haring 
no  rafters,  nor  any  other  work  exc^t  as  be£ore  expressed,  this  nnl 
costs  less  than  a  shingled  one. 

The  interior  consists  <^  a  principal  room,  two  committee-rooms, 
three  chambers,  and  complete  cellars  under  the  whole.  The  principal 
room  is  forty-six  feet  diameter  and  eighteen  feet  high  to  the  sprincpng 
of  the  ceilmg,  which  is  a  dome  having  the  sole  light  from  its  centre :  the 
ceiling  is  plain  except  a  radii  of  light  in  stucco  around  the  q>ening  and 
semi-circular  architraves  with  reversed  mouldings  at  the  springing. 
The  sides  consist  of  eight  tall  pedestals  alternating  with  an  equal  num^ 
ber  of  recesses  which  open  to  stair- ways  or  intended  additional  rooms; 
theses  recesses  also  consist  of  principal  and  attic  pannels  or  open- 
ings^ over  these  are  arches  whose  saffits  obtrude  into  the  dome,  the  ef- 
fect of  which  is  novel;  so  that  the  dome  appears  (as  it  really  does)  to 
rest  on  those  heightened  pedestals,  which  have  their  full  order  of  enta- 
blature occasionally  relieved  by  guiloche  enrichments.  The  whole  of 
the  building  was  completed  from  the  commencement  in  eleven  solid 
'  weeks  (in  all  not  seventeen  weeks)  and  is  a  specimen  of  sound  work. 


TRAVELS ^FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

LETTERS  fROM  GENEVA  AHD  FRANCEj 

ffrimm  AtrUg  a  rewidemct  ofbetmeem  mo  mnd  three  year 9  in  tlijj^ereM  parte  fftkotc 
eouturieet  and  addreeeed  to  a  lady  in  Ftrghda* 

LETTER  LXVL 

If  faistead  of  continuing  along  the  Rue  St..  Victor,  I  had  crossed  at 
once  into  the  Rue  St  Jacques,  we  should  in  our  way  have  passed  dose 
to  the  Sorbonne,  where  I  have  been  two  or  three  times;  not  that  any 
thing  remains  to  be  seen,  or  that  the  plate  itself  inspires  much  respect 
from  its  utility,  or  sanctity  in  former  days,  but  from  the  desire  of  con- 
versing with  a  sculptor,  who  has  the  use  of  two  or  three  rooms  there. 
I  had  bespoken  of  him  a  small  cast  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  wbhed 
to  be  sometimes  present  when  he  worked  upon  a  statue  he  had  then  in 
hand ;  it  was  Gretry  the  composer,  whom  he  was  shaping  oat  of  a 
block  of  beautiful  Grecian  marble.  In  an  adj(nning  room  was  another 
artist,  whom  I  was  also  glad  to  %'isit  in  his  workshop,  though  the 
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legs  and  amis  scattered  about  the  entry,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a 
giant's  den.  I  fband  him  upon  one  occasion  occupied  in  taking  a  bust 
ftom  the  life,  while  the  little  old  gentleman  whose  resemblance  he  wad 
at  work  upon,  sat  so  still  and  with  so  composed  a  countenance,  that  one 
of  our  company,  who  is  short-sighted,  mistook  him  for  a  statue,  and  wa» 
extremely  alarmed  at  seeing  it  move.  This  little  dd  gentleman  was 
no  other  than  Troochet,  whose  name  will  be  most  honourably  tran»- 
ditted  to  posterity,  as  one  of  the  few  who  remained  faithfuUy  attached 
to  Louis  XVI  in  his  utmost  need,  exerting  himself  at  the  bar  of  the 
convention  to  presence  the  life  of  the  unhappy  monarch,  and  to  save 
the  nation  from  the  disgrace  and  danger  of  an  action  so  cruel  and  so 
impolitic;  How  this  good  and  generous  man  survived  the  c(xisequen- 
ces  of  his  exertions  I  know  not,  but  he  is  now  a  senator,  the  emperor 
knowing,  as  Cromwell  did,  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  countenance  and 
talents  of  those,  whom  he  cannot  suppose  attached  to  his  person,  but 
who,  he  is  certain,  have  too  much  honour  to  betray  the  government,  or 
to  be  engaged  in  conspiracies  against  him.  You  will  see  an  account  of 
the  Sorbonne  in  the  Encyclopedia :  it  had  been  established  for  the  pro- 
tection of  faith  and  of  good  morals,  but  must  have  already  degenerated 
to  a  great  degree  from  the  pious  intentions  of  the  founder,  when  the 
doctors  of  the  establishment  could  sooth  the  scruples  of  Louis  XlV,  and 
tell  him,  as  from  hdy  writ,  that  the  propeity  of  his  subjects  was  his, 
and  at  his  disposal.  When  I  first  saw  this  anecdote  in  tl\e  Memoirs  of 
St.  Simon,  it  reminded  me  of  La  Fontaine's  fable  of  the  animals  sick  of 
the  plague.  It  was  agreed,  that  they  should  all  confess  the  crimes 
they  had  committed;  and  the  lion  began.  He  confessed,  with  sorrow, 
that  he  had  not  spared  the  neighbouring  flocks,  and  that  he  had  some- 
times made  so  free  as  even  to  eat  a  shepherd ;  he  was  willing,  tll^e-< 
fore,  if  the  rest  thought  proper,  toilevote  himself  for  the  general  good, 
and  to  suffer  death.  But  the  fox  soon  consoled  him.  Tliese  shepherds, 
sir,  said  he,  belong  to  a  race  that  has  the  insolence  to  think  itself  our 
superiors;  and  as  to  the  sheep,  it  was  doing  them  a  great  ^eal  of  ho- 
nour, sir,  to  devour  them.  Hume  relates  a  very  good  story  of  this  soit 
in  the  reign  of  ^ames  I,  who  had  consulted  two  of  the  bishops  at 
court  about  taking  the  money  of  the  people.  The  goo4-natui*ed  mo- 
narch, though  awkward  and  pedantic,  was  no  enemy  to  wit 

The  cathedi*al  of  Notre  Dame  is  too  much  crowded  with  houses  to 
be  seen  to  advantage ;  it  possesses,  however,  that  solemn  and  stately 
air  which  distinguishes  the  best  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture :  it 
is  shaped  as  a  cross,  is  780  feet  Long  and  144  broad,  and  of  sufficient 
height,  but  it  did  not  answer  the  expectations  I  had  formed  of  the  me- 
tropolitan church  of  a  great  empire.  This  sentiment  was  probably 
occasioned  by  the  impression  which  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  had  left 
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upon  m7  mind,  aod  by  the  nakedncM  of  the  wallsTwhidi  I  had  onoe^ 
seen  covered  with  paintings  and  tapestry,  and  adorned  with  several 
lUAdBone  and  venerable  monuments.    These  were  destroyed  in  great 
jneasnre  by  the  ra^e  of  republicanism  in  '93,  together  with  all  the 
sculptural  and  architectural  ornaments  on  the  outside  of  the  churchy 
where  many  headless  kings  and  mutilated  saints  still  remain,  sad  wil'^ 
nesses  of  the  phrenzy  of  those  times.    It  was  here  that  Bonaparte  was 
ancanted  emperor  by  the  Pq>e,  with  not  quite  so  many  demonstrations 
•f  joy  from  the  spectators  within,  or  the  mob  without,  as  the  paper  ijf 
the  day  pretends,  but  with  perfect  ccxnplacency  and  submission;  their 
gazed  upon  the  ceremony  and  upon  the  procession,  as  they  would  hare 
done  upon  any  other  splendid  show,  while  those  at  a  distance  conversed 
about  it,  as  they  might  have  done  about  the  coronation  of  a  king  of 
Persia.    I  saw  Ms  imperial  robe,  stiff  with  gold  and  with  embroidery; 
it  is  so  large  that  it  must  have  set  upon  him  Hke  the  cloak  of  Hercules 
upon  the  shoulders  of  a  dwar£    The  priest  who  had  the  care  of  these, 
showed  us  at  the  same  time,  many  of  the  sacred  utensils  which  were 
used  at  the  coronation,  together  with  others  for  the  celebration  of  mass, 
which  had  been  presented  by  the  emperor,  whose  virtues  he  descanted 
upon  as'fluently,  as  he  would  have  done  some  time  ago  upon  those  of 
Louis  XVI.    The  churches  in  France  are  again  frequented,  but  not  a^ 
formerly;  and  many  years  must  pass  away,  before  the  assistance  of 
the  government  or  the  contributbns  of  individuals  can  restore  them  to 
their  ancient  splendour.    I  was  present  at  Notre  Dame,. on  the  day  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  victory  of  Austerlitz ;  and  upon  this  occasion  the 
^emnities  of  religion  were  aided  by  the  charms  of  music  and  the  pomp 
of  military  parade.    The  different  public  bodies,  the  great  magistrate^ 
of  the  empire,  and  the  princes,  attended  in  state,  to  express  their  gra- 
titude  to  heaven  for  the  glory  of  the  empire,  and  the  safety  of  the  em-* 
peror.    I  very  much  doubt  however,  if  more  than  a  dozen  individual^ 
were  sincere  in  their  expressions  of  satisfaction ;  and  perhaps  not  one; 
attached  any  serious  and  solemn  idea  to  the  festival  of  the  day.    It  it 
but  twelve  years  since  a  great  many  of  these  veiy  people  assembled  in 
this  very  church,  to  sing  hymns  in  honour  of  the  goddess  of  Reason,  with 
a  sort  of  sacred  music,  and  all  the  mockery  of  devotion.    Robespierre, 
'who  had  none  of  those  eminent  advantages  of  mind  or  bq^y,  which  ena- 
bled some  distinguished  personages  of  antiquity  to  enslave  their,  coun* 
try ;  who  had  neither  a  commanding  figure  nor  persuasive  eloquence, 
and  was  not  even  brave ;  had  that  which  supplied  the  absence  of  every 
requisite  in  tlie  accomplishment  of  his  purposes.    He  hadxunning  to 
affect  disinterestedness;  he  could  talk  of  virtue,  and  avail  himself  of 
the  violence  and  crimes  of  others,  and  yet  take  the  merit,  at  a  proper 
time,  of  repressing  and  punishing  ^em.    He  would  not  venture  to  enter 
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the  city  as  Pisistratas  did  Athens,  wHh  a  fictitious  deitf  at  his  side, 
hut  he  iiermitted  Hebert  and  Chanmette  to  introduce  tl^  goddess  of 
Reason  to  the  conT^tion,  and  to  install  her  upon  the  princq>al  altar  tff 
Notre  Dame.  The  former  archbishop  of  Paris  had  already  devested 
himself  of  his  episcopal '  ornaments  before  the  ooaTeiition,  asserting^ 
that  all  religion  was  founded  on  imposture,  and  requesting  £orgivene«s 
fsr  having  so  long  contributed  to  abuse  the  credulity  of  the  people. 
When  Chaumette,  who  had  be^n  formerly  a  schoohnaster,  and  Hdiert, 
who  had  been  a  priest,  approached  at  the  head  of  a  procession  compo- 
sed principally  of  the  dregs  of  the  capital,  and  presented  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ^French  nation  the  object,  which,  as  they  said,  was 
alone  worthy  of  adoration ;  let  men  no  longer,  cried  Hebert,  tremble 
at  the  ima^nary  thunders  of  a  deity,  whom  their  terrors  have  created. 
Let  Reason  be  the  only  divinity  in  France ;  and  behold,  the  goddess  in 
person  offers  herself  to  our  adoration !  So  saying,  he  removed  a  veil 
from  the  face  of  a  beautiful  woman,  properly  habited  for  the  occasion* 
The  multitude  now  shouted,  the  convention  applauded,  and  the  new 
religion  was  established.  The  next  step  was  to  celebrate  the  rites  of 
the  goddess;  and  that  her  triumph  might  be  more  complete,  the  scene 
ohosen  for  the  purpose  was  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  The  feast 
given  to  the  people  of  Paris  on  that  day,  was  the  greatest  otttrage  upon 
decency,  that  perhaps  ever  took  place ;  It  combined  the  q)eration  of 
every  vice,  and  was  equal  to  all  that  the  Roman  poets  have  related  or 
hivented  of  the  unhallowed  rites  of  Isis  or  Osiris.  The  same  scanda- 
lous scenes,  with' inferior  means  of  celebration  indeed,  but  with  aU  po9<- 
^le  profanation,  took,  place  at  the  same  time  in  all  the  principal  cities 
•f  the  republic  Some  young  female,  distinguished  for  her  personal 
attractions,  and  frequently  the  weeping  daughter,  of  parents  who  had 
lallen  victims  to  the  revolution,  saw  herself  surrounded  by  the  vilest 
•f  her  sex,  and  was  compelled  to  perform  the  principal  part  upon  these 
occasions;  while  a  troop  of  peasants  bore  along  with  every  mark  of 
derision,  and  as  sacrifices  to  be  laid  upon  the  altar  of  Reason,  all  that 
had  ever  been  considered  as  sacred  to  the  purposes  of  religion  by  the 
piety  of  their  ancestors.  It  was  at  this  same  period  of  the  revolutiori, 
and  while  the  supposed  efforts  of  France  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  com^ 
jnanded  the  sympathy  and  good  wishes  of  so  many  of  us  in  America^ 
that  these  vile  scenes  were  exhibited,  and  that  those  devastations  were 
oommitted,  of  which  the  museum  at  the  Petits  Augustins  has  received 
the  remains. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  sepulchral  and  other  monuments 
viere  mutilated  or  destroyed,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people,  as  if 
infected  by  the  madness  of  the  government^  which  had  ordered  the^ 
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rayel  vaiika  at  St  D^qIb  to  be  Qf>ened,  and  all  their  aBoieat  luogi  and 
piiiices«  ail  t)M  Valiiis,  ami  the  Bourbons,  to  be  thrown  promiaciifludy 
kito  one  OMtuaon  pk,  prooeedcd  to  vidate  all  the  burial  places  of  the 
repablie^  where  the  romaias  of  personi  of  rank  and  fortune  had  beea 
depOBted«  The  Mty  who  represented  the  goddess  of  Reason,  was  a 
Mademk^srii&Olivnof  tte  opera,  the  same  who  had  beep  ^n^lcfed 
some  time  before  on  account  of  her  resembluice  to  the  queen  to  per-^ 
sonate  that  imfortimate  princess  in  the  tdikir  of  the  diamond  necklace. 
i  am  witling  to  beliervie,  t^at  she  was  in  both  cases  the  reluctant  instnK 
ment  of  some  nnprincipkd  men,  and  that  she  had  performed  her  part 
upon  the  stage  of  the  opera  widi  infinitely  more  satisfaction  than  in  ^liier 
of  the  two  last  insUnces.  Like  the  princess,  whose  name  had  been  «» 
scandalously  abused,  she  was  made  to  finish  her  days  at  the  goifiotlnet 
such  also  was  the  fate  of  Hebert  and  of  Chaumette,  and  of  the  apostatv 
archbishop.  It  must  have  been  a  striking  lesson,  to  compare  ^e  guiltf 
terrors  that  overwhelmed  this  wretch,  with  the  smile  of  seraiitf  with" 
«  which  Madame  Holland  and  the  princess  of  Monaco  went  to  executioo. 
Adjmning  the  cathedral  is  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  where  th^ 
cardmal  do  Retz  once  fortified  himself  against  the  court,  during  the  re-^ 
gency  of  Anne  of  Austria,  and  whence  he  marched  almost  In  battle  ar^ 
ray  to  the  jftilace  of  justice,  where  the  prince  of  Cond^  might  as  it  wat* 
supposed,  had  he  been  unabfe  to  defend  himself,  have  made  some  at^ 
tempt  upon  his  person.  You  will  see  a  well-drawn  character  of  this 
famous  cardinal  by  Monsieur  de  la  Rochefoucault,  in  one  of  Madame 
dc  Sevign^'s  letters ;  but  I  know  of  no  book  within  your  reach  that  can 
give  you  a  proper  idea  of  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  which  he  was  chiefly 
Uie  occasion  of:  such  a  mixture  of  pleasantry  and  atrociousness,  of  songs 
and  assassinations,  of  epigrams  and  battles,  the  world  never  before 
saw ;  and  for  l>etter  would  it  have  been  for  mankind,  if  a  similar  ^irit 
had  prevailed  during  the  late  revolution.  The  memdrs  of ^e  cardinal 
de  Ret«  are  less  read  than  they  deserve  to  be;  they  paint  the  inclina- 
tions and  pmciplcs  of  a  very  exti-aordiiiary  man,  who,  without  acrimo- 
jty,  hatred,  or  lo^'-minded  jealousy,  could  lavish  his  fortune,  risk  his 
person,  and  devote  his  time,  in  order  to  excite  a  civil  war.  It  was  to 
him  a  frolic,  and  an  amusement  that  he  was  fond  oL  Conspiratora 
were  tiie  only  characters  he  admired  in  history.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  a  distinguished  preacher,  and  a  dissolute  man  of  pleasure,  and 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  was  preparing  for  an  msurredioBof  the 
peq)lc,  or  haranguing  them  from  the  top  of  a  carriage.  His  wish 
to  be  exti'aordinaiy  carried  him  at  last  into  retirement,  when  he  might 
still  have  enjoyed"  for  many  years  the  reasonable  pleasures  of  society: 
nor  was  even  his  rescAutio^  to  pay  his  debts  so  scrupulously  devcnd  of  a 
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certain  affectation  of  sing;ularity.  I  cannot  liere  deny  myself  the  satis-' 
faction  of  doing  homage  to  the  virtues  of  a  good  man,  of  whose  death  I 

^haVe  been  informed  since  I  began  this  letter,  and  whose  epitaph  might* 
Mrith  the  utmost  propriety  be  taken  from  a  Latin  sentence*  which  the 
cardinal  applied  to  his  own  case,  on  a  particular  occasion,  before  the' 
parliament  of  Paris,  as  a  quotation  from  Cicero,  but  of  which  he  was 
himself  the  composer.  He  had  been  accused  by  the  keeper  of  the 
seals,  and  not  without  reason,  of  throwing  every  thing  into  concision, 
for  the  promotion  of  his  own  interested  views :  to  have  entered  into  the 
particulars  of  a  public  justification  might  have  embarrassed  him ;  he 
cRd  better.  I  will  not  condescend,  said  he,  to  answer  such  calumnies; 
but  I  will  say,  for  I  may  say  truly,  with  the  Roman  orator  (and  here  he 
applied  the  words  in  Latin)  that  in  the  worst  of  times  I  would  not  de- 
sert the  state,  in  its  prosperity  I  asked  nothing  for  myself,  and  in  its 
most  adverse  moments  I  never  lost  my  hopes.  These  words,  which 
have  infinitely  more  grace  in  the  original  than  in  the  translation  I  have 
been  able  to  give  of  them,  might,  with  the  strictest  regard  to  truth,  be 
engraven  upon  the  tomb-stone  of  general  Gadsden,  of  South-Carolina ; 
of  whom  it  may  also  be  said,  that  having  been  one  of  the  first  to  raise 
the  standard  of  revolt  against  the  parent  government,  he  was  the  first 
to  ad\ise  an  act  of  oblivion  in  favour  of  those  who  had  differed  from  him 
in  opinion,  and  would  never  give  his  consent  to  any  act  of  confiscation. 

The  palace  of  Justice,  which  is  towards  the  other  extremity  of  the 
island,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  it  was 
here  that  Charles  VI  suffered  those  indignities,  which  were  repeated 
at  the  expense  of  Louis  XVI,  in  '92.  It  has  been  at  different  times 
enlarged  and  embellished,  and  now  presents  a  noble  facade  on  an  as- 

^  cent  of  several  steps ;  in  front  is  a  court,  which  is  enclosed  by  an  iroa 
railing,  very  handsomely  finished  and  decorated,  and  said  to  be  130' 
feet  in  length.  It  was  here  that  the  parliament  of  Paris  held  their 
sittings,  a  body  resembling  the  parliament  of  England  only  in  name^ 
being  simply,  notwithstanding  their  pretensions  to  be  something  more, 
a  court  of  Justice,  divided  into  different  chambers.  You  will  see,  if  I 
remember  ri^t,  a  short  but  accurate  account  of  their  history  and 
constitution,  in  the  letters  of  lord  Chesterfield.  Without  having  any 
share  by  right  m  the  legislative  authority,  the  parliament  acted  as  a 
court  of  record  for  the  king's  edicts ;  refusing  to  be  governed  by  those 
they  had  not  recorded,  and  frequently  refusing  to  give  them  that  sanc- 
tion. In  that  case  the  king  held  what  was  called  a  bed  of  justice ;  he 
attended  the  parliament  in  pei*8on,  and  ordered  the  proper  officer  to 

* 

*  In  difficillimis  reipublicse  temporibus  urbem  nunquam  deserui,  in  prosf^ 
peris  nihil  de  pabUco  delibavi^  in  desperatis  nihil  timai. 
Vol.  I.  3  m 
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ffi^itter  to  ecUcc  Tii«ce.w«re  tea.  of  these  parliamu^Bt!^  Uira«ij|bont 
t)ie  kiasckvn,  and  they  ftfe  accused,  Uu>s^  of  the  distant  provinces  jn 
particular^  oi  having  in  many  instances  exercised  a  very  ui^ustiliabie 
authority «.aj»d  of  having  indulged.  I  speak  c^  the  individual  memberB. 
Ipi  a  degree  of  aristocratic  superiority  which  gave  great  offence.  How 
f&r  tk^i  may  have. been  the  case  I  know  not,  but  they  certainly  provo- 
ked their  fate  by  refusing  their  concurrence  to  the  general  land  tax, 
which  was  proposed  by  Monsieur  de  Calonne,  and  by  urging  the  king 
to  assemble  Uic  states  general,  which  led  to  the  horrors  of  the  re^'du* 
tion,  and  to  those  convulsions  which  have  disfigured  the  face  of  Europe* 
Except  in  cases  wher^  the  court  exerted  its  influence*  and  even  then 
also,  justice  was  well  administered  by  the  pariiaments,  though  the 
members  purchased  their  places,  and  transmitted  them  like  any  odier 
property  to  their  heirs.  It  seems  contrary  to  all  ideas  of  propriet}', 
ttwit  a  man  should  fmrchase  a  right  to  judge*  and  that  such  aa  office 
should  be  hereditary ;  hut  purchase  gave  a  degree  of  inde{>e&deiice» 
not  unfavourable  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  an  absolute  monar- 
chy ;  and  those  who  could  foresee  their  future  situation  in  life  witH 
certainQ^,.  were  not  unlikely  to  qualify  themselves  for  fiUipg  it  widi 
honour. 

,  There  wereether  parts  of  the  kingdom^ not  within  the  jurisdictBOii 
6i  ei^  parliament,  which  had  a  provincial,  and  in  some  respects  a 
iic^resentative  government  of  their  own  ;^and  it  was  one  of  M.  Keeker's 
best  ideas,^  to,  extend  this  mode  of  internal  administration  to  all  France^ 
Had  it  been  established  at  an  early  period,  the  great  body  of  the  r^re* 
sentatives  when  ass^nbled,.  would  not  have  remained  so  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  a  few  eloquent  and  designing  men,  who  ircm  habits  of  publi<^ 
speftking,  and  from  seme  knowledge  of  business*  soon  rendered  them- 
^Ives  masters  of  the  general  opinion.  The  greater  part  of  the  member^ 
of  the  yarioMfi^  periiaments  of  the  kingdoo)  fell  victims  to  the  revolution, 
a^d  afficbg  them  Monsieur  de  Lamoignon*  better  kn^own  by  his  family, 
name  of  Malesherbes.  ije  had  filie.d  with  distinguished  r^putatic^  the 
highest  ju^ia^  office^  and  had  lived  in  retirem^ent  ^nce  the  f^miwien^C" 
n^ent  of  the  i-evolution,  until  he  was  informed  that  it  w^a  inteni^ed  t;^ 
bring  the  king  to  trial;  but  though  upwards  (^  eighty  ye^  of  age  hj^ 
would  not,  as  he  expresses  hin|self  in  his  letter  to  the  presid^t  of  thf^ 
Cpnv^tion,  he  would  not  dejfeit  the  king  in  the  hour  of  di^tre^Sy.for  h^. 
had  shared  in  hi|  prosp^i^.  Posterity  will  to  the,  ^nd  of  time.h{]^\^: 
the  memory  erf  Malesherbes,  and  will  see  with  horror  how,  us^ss  his, 
gjsnerous  offer  was  to  the  king,  and  how  fatal  to  himself.  The  ch^^ 
ber  of  vacations,  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  committee  of  the  psdiia- 
m'ent  during  its  recess,  having  some  time  before  signed  a  protest  ^gaii^jt 
the  measures  of  the  national  assembly,  an  act  of  amnefty  had  been 
passed  for  this  and  every  cfience  of  the  9ort>  but  ^e  paper  OTi^iniirs: 
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the  protest  was  known  to  be  at  the  house  of  Moiueur  de  Malesherbes 
in  tlie  country,  where  he  had  returned  after  the  death  of  the  king,  and 
lived  rsmote  from  the  worid,  with  his  children  and  grandchildren.  It 
wfts  pretended  also,  that  an  emigrant  had  been  concealed  by  some  of 
the  family ;  and  it  was  upon  these  pretexts  that  the  venerable  magis* 
.trate  was  dragged  to  execution,  after  the  mockery  of  a  trial,  together 
with  his  sister,  his  daughter  and  her  husband,  and  the  husband  of  his 
granddaughter.  One  might  have  supposed  that  the  sight  of  Malesherbes, 
so  long  the  love  and  veneration  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  exposed  upon 
the  scaffold  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  would  have  excited  in  the  breast 
cf  every  spectator,  an  emotion  that  no  guards  or  bayonets  could  have 
resisted ;  but  the  people  of  France,  of  late  so  ferocious  and  ungovernable, 
seemed  now  in  a  state  of  torpid  insensibility :  they  quietly  submitted  to 
see  upwards  of  90  persons  a  day  conveyed  to  the  guillotine,  and  would 
'have  submitted  to  see  the  daily  number  of  victims  increased  to  150, 
whi<^  it  was  intended  should  be  the  case,  if  Robespierre  had  not  been 
cut  q£  Fortunatdy  for  France,  the  monster  who  might  with  impunity 
ilave  continued  to  destn^  all  that  was  venerable  and  respectable,  all 
that  was  distinguished,  or  noble,  or  rich  in  the  republic,  began  to  throw 
out  hints  against  certain  committees,  and  manifest  dissatisfaction  with 
Tallien  and  others,  so  long  the  instruments  of  his  cruelty.  He  was 
even  supposed  to  have  placed  them  upon  his  list,  which  was  known  to 
be  the  list  of  death.  A  party  was  now  formed,  strong  enough  for  hb 
destruction ;  and  the  very  assembly  which,  a  few  weeks  before,  had 
ordered  a  day  of  thanksgiving  throughout  the  republic  to  the  supreme 
being,  so  lately  acknowledged,  for  the  safety  of  R6bespicrre,  were  at 
present  as  unanimous  in  declaring  him  a  public  enemy.  Domitian  was 
himself  cut  off,  says  Juvenal,  as  soon  as  he  became  dangerous  to  the 
outcasts  of  society. 

I  have  often  rejoiced  that  my  excursion  to  France  had  not  been 
made  at  an  earlier  period,  at  any  period  indeed  between  the  death  of 
the  king  and  the  power  of  the  directory.  Thei-e  are  circumstances 
now,  that'I  could  wish  otherwise;  but  the  laws  apjiear  to  be  fairly 
administered  between  man  and  man ;  a  ferocious  oflicer  of  the  police 
but  rarely  breaks  in  upon  the  rest  gf  a  private  family ;  humanity  is  not 
SnsuUed  by  the  daily  exhibition  of  numb4(^  canned  to  execution;  there 
IS  some  semblance  of  religion,  and  an  indivMyal,  who  resolutely  avoids 
all  interference  with  politics,  except  what  th^  Moniteur  puts  him  in 
possession  of,  pursues  his  object,  be  it  pleasure,  or  business,  or  science, 
with  as  little  fear  of  being  molested  as  under  the  old  government  .Th* 
emperor  too,  for  justice  is  due  to  all  men,  gains  not  a  little  upon  being 
Compared  to  the  tyrants  of  *93  and  *94,  or  to  the  profligate  directory 
which  preceded  him.  Had  I  arrived  in  France  at  any  time  during 
th^  period  abofementibnM,  T  should  have  found  the  provincial  towns 
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groaning  under  the  tyranrty  of  a  proconsul,  i^o  was  9Dinetinies''an 
•apostate  prieat,  sometimes  a  dissolute  runaway  attorney's  clerk,  gloiy- 
ing  in  one  continued  insult  to  every  idea  erf"  decency  and  morality;  I 
should  have  seen  the  produce  of  the  farmer  under  requisition,  and"  met 
waggon  loads  of  pnsoners,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  going  under  an  escort 
*  to  Paris,,  which,  like  the  lion's  den  in  the  fable,  admitted  of  no  return; 
I  should  ha\'e  seen  the  crosses  overturned,  the  churches  converted  inte 
stables,  and  whole  districts  labouring  to  appearance  under  the  peculiar 
malediction  of  Pix)vidence.    Nor  would  the  general  appearuice  of 
Paris  have  been  such  as  to  afford  one  any  consolation.    The  parts  of 
the  city  formerly  occupied  by  the  favourites  of  fortune  and  the  couft, 
were  deserted,  and  the  words  national  firo/ierty  in  large  characters 
over  the  door  of  many  a  hotel,  explained  the  fate  of  the  former  ptso- 
prictor,  and  the  situation  of  his  family.    The  law  of  the  maximmi, 
which  fixed  the  price  in  assignats  of  every  article  in  common  aae,  rei- 
dcred  the  approach  of  a  customer  frightful  to  a  shopkeeper,  who  dki 
not  dare  to  decline  selling,  while  the  peasantry  of  the  neighboarhood, 
who  had  been  in  the  practice  of  supplying  the  markets,  who  continued 
to  do  so  from  fear  alone,  approached  the  halles  with  regret  visible  upon 
tlieir  countenances.    Hardly  a  carriage  was  heard  in  the  day,  and  if 
heard  in  the  night,  it  was  generally  known  to  be  employed  in  trans£er- 
xing  prisoners  to  the  Conciergerie.    The  noise  and  tumult  of  ibrmcr 
times  had  been  troublesome,  but  tlie  tranquillity  of  the  present  times 
was  frightful ;  it  was  the  silence  of  death.    The  few  individuals  n/hm 
walked  the  streets,  avoided  all  intercourse  with  each  other,  as  in  the 
time  of  some  infectious  disorder,  and  hurried  along  in  a  certain  squalid- 
ness  of  dress,  in  imitation  of  their  rulers :  this,  which  served  the  pur- 
poses of  disguise  to  many,  was  supposed  by  othei's  to  be  connected  with 
the  principles  of  liberty,  and  has  been  adopted  in  time  by  the  unthink- 
ing part  of  the  community  in  some  distant  countries,  where  liberty 
ought  to  have  been  better  known ;  while  all  affected  a  certain  coarse* 
ttess  of  speech  and  inideness  of  behaviour,  which  were  alike  hostOe  to 
the  feelings  of  decency  and  the  cause  of  humanity.    In  the  midst  of  all 
this  ferocity  and  these  horrors,  the  means  of  dissipation  were  abundant 
Between  twenty  and  thirty  theatres  were  opened  every  night,  and,  as 
the  government  defi^yed  ^e  greater  part  of  the  expense,  the  prices 
of  admission  were  so  low,  that  many  found  it  answer  the  fHMposes  «f 
economy  to  pass  the,  evening  at  a  playhouse.    The  pieces  exhibited 
were  such  as  became  the  character  and  condiKt  of  those,  uuder  whont 
all  trembled.    No  actor  would  liave  ventured  to  perform  th^  part  oC« 
king,  who  was  not  an  odious  tyrant,  or  have  prpnounaed  a  l^mistich^ 
which  might  seem  to  reflect  upon  the  adminigtraticm.    A  .priest  m  his 
sacerdotal  dress,  ccntriving  ihe  pla%jo£jLa  g^o^araLmitssac^^  SK  tte 
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deadi  qC  Marat,  were  subjecU  for  tragedy ;  and  a  young  man  getting 
diaguiped  into  a  convent  of  nuns,  was  the  groundwork  of  a  £avourite 
.  icomedy.  I  have'  conversed  with  many  who  were  in^  Paris  at  this  pe- 
riod, and  who  felt  for  the  degradation  of  a  great  nation;  but  there  were 
.Others,  who  having  procured  assignats  for  specie,  enjoyed  the  c^portu- 
nity  afforded  them  of  being  luxurious  at  so  small  an  expense,  and  whe 
<elt  happy  in  the  possession  of  a  magnificent  hotel,  the  owner  of  which 
mig^t  have  been  pining  in  a  dungeon,  or  wandering  with  his  children 
in  ^uest  of  bread.  To  such  men  France  was  even  then  a  delightful 
'  cowitry ;  they  rioted  in  fill  which  had  ever  excited  their  sensuality,  and 
retJOTQed  satiated  at  last,  and  as  if  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  a  conquered 
country,  to  astonish  their  simple  neighbours  with  a  display  of  handsome 
ipJate  and  gorgeous  furniture.  To  know  the  virtues  and  amiable  man-) 
jiers  of  the  ^French  nation  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  a  ti*aveller  must  have 
fisited  the  prisons,  many  of  which  containing  persons  from  every  sta- 
tion in  life,  bore  the  appearance  of  a  well-regulated  commonwealth. 
.The  rich  divided  their  means  of  existence  with  the  poor,  children 
came  vduntarily  to  share  the  danger  of  their  parents,  wives  and  sisters 
.softened  the  captivity,  and  partook  of  the  hard  fortune  of  their  hus- 
bands and  brothers ;  and  the  old  and  faithful  servants  of  a  family  were 
seen  to  continue  their  attendance  to  the  last,  and  follow  their  benefsu:- 
tors  to  tile  scaffold.  In  this  i<eunion  of  unfortunate  persons  were  then 
alone  to  be  found  those  ancient  magistrates,  the  luminari^  of  the  nation 
in  its  better  days,  who  had  so  bravely  stood  between  the  crown  and  the 
people ;  the  greatly  rich,  who  like  Lavoisier,  devoted  thousands  to  the 
improvement  of  useful  sciences,  or  like  Labordes,  made  the  rays  of 
bouhty  shine  upon  all  about  them,  and  there  alone  were  still  to  be  ad- 
mired those  graces  of  poHshed  conversation,  those  amiable  manners, 
which  can  so  well  express,  or  rather  imitate,  the  virtues  of  social  life. 

The  active  courage  of  the  nation  seemed  coniined  to  the  frontiers: 
at  home  the  only  proof  of  resdution  was  to  suffer  without  complaint, 
and  submit  to  death  with  equanimity.  We  are  all  eighty  years  of  age, 
was  the  common  expression.  I  have  seen,  says  Rioufie,  forty-five 
members  of  tlie  parliament  of  Paris,  and  thirty-three  of  that  of  Thou- 
louse,  inarch  to  death  with  the  same  air  and  demeanour  which^distin- 
(uished  them  in  former  times,  when  walking  in  procession  on  the  day 
6f  some  public  ceremony. 

I  had  very  little  idea,  when  I  began  this  letter,  of  deviating  so  wide- 
ly from  what,  I  intended,  should  be  the  principal  subject  of  it;  but  the 
mention  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  has  led  me  insensibly  from  my  pur- 
pose. Let  me  however  mention  one  case  more,  which  marks  the 
worst  times  of  the  revolution,  and  may  console  you  for  all  the  useless 
horrors  I  have  related  with  aa  iastance  of  parental  love,  which  cannot 
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be  too  often  applavded.  A  father  and  a  ton,  of  the  name  of  LoiaefoDc^ 
were  conSneU  at  St.  La«are»  where  the  committee  of  pi^c  aftfaty  ckpnfe 
to  lay  the  scene  of  one  of  those  Imaginary  conapiraciea,  whkh  t»aWgi 
thefn^at  iinf.tliDe  to  |;et  rid  of  a  number  of  prisoners  at  «iioe»  IThe 
aou,  who  had  been  placed  upon  the  Ustof  conspfaatgrSfbappeoodafllt^ 
4>e  in  the  common  voomi  he  had  retired  to  rest  in  an  Miyoiiiiiig  chamlNKV 
when  the  nightly  deqi^  was  made  £or  the  accustomed  wac9«pi;i9«# 
of  victims  to  be  transferred  to  the  Coocergerie,  which  was  Imewiii^ki^ 
the  threshold  of  death.  LcuseroUe  was  now  ordered  to  advapccr-  tUfH 
1  am,  ^aid  the  noble-minded  father;  and  requesting  in  a  whisper.- tNt 
no  one  woidd  disturb  his  son,  or  inform  the  officers  of  the  pottceoCdHtf^ 
mistake*  he  took  his  place  with  others  in  a  square  formed  by  the  guards, 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  tribunal  the  next  morning,  answered  to  hip 
name^  which  was  die  only  question  asked,  a^d  bravely  died  in  his  son's 
phice.  I  hope  in  God  some  poet  or  historian,  worthy  to  record  ^nch 
magnanimous  actions,  will  rise  up  hereafter.  It  pleased  Heaven  diat 
this  should  be  die  last  instance  of  cruelty  perpetrated  by  the  jacobi% 
government ;  their  fall  took  place  a  few  days  afterwards;  and  Robes- 
pierre, after  undergoing  a  degree  of  agonizing  pain,  which  seems  to 
have  in  som^  measttre  vindicated  the  justice  of  Providencf^  died  at  the 
guillotine. 


THE  FINE  ARTS— FOR  THE  PORT  FOlIo. 
ANECDOTES  OF  AMERICAN  PAINTERS 

Of  the  aitists .  who  now  flourish  in  Bn^aod,  those  who  prcfesi 
painthig  mi^  be  faid  to  be  amon^  the  most  numerous;  and  it  mast  be 
a  fact  extremely  grateCal  to  every  lover  df  his  i^chntry,  ^at  some  c( 
^em,  and  those  the  mSest  distingHidied,  are  Amencans.  The  naihes 
of  West,  T&vuBVhhu  a^d  Cofklt  need  only  be  Baeadoned  m  prooC 
of  my  assertion. 

While  the  Hwers  of  the  iine  arts  in  various  coQntrie8,1iivB  admired 
the  works  of  these  great  men,  there  are  -nurabeis  here  who  ave  yet  Cs 
be  informed  that  tlicy  are  their  ceiintfymea.  VAimKjrLYWB,  another 
of  our  master  pamters,  is  at  Pdris^  As  thesr  names  should  be  the 
pride  of  every  American,  it  ought  aSso  to  beTecoilected  that  others  of 
almost,  if  not  quite  equal  merit,  are  still  widi.iKt  drsvART'S'fhme 
has  been  univemllydlssemidated-'  •TheelBgi(rt,.-€iel«nientfediWAr* 
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tfMtHK  is  tio  itrarc  Others  of  great  merft  acre  stlft;  %  regret  td  say,  t6b 
Qeeie  known,  who,  wh^te  they  excite  th^  attnth^titin  and  respect  dP 
ftieir  friends,  are  equally  wortJiy  of  jmbfic  ^att-ottagle.  '     * 

-^i^5Ti6S^«ame5^  it  is  the  Intention  of  the-preteht  Wbrtt  to  brtrtg'  fartO 
$Adtt  g«tteriil  iijyiice,  kfter  which  a  rerl^ w  will-lte  taSen*  o^  '^<Me  mdne; 
cVfiitftint!'  It  is  to  he  presumed  t3mt8t^twxNrlt'i^'5<;ptoiIfiilrl^4^^^^ 
IfcMbtbig  to  all,  who  admire  genius  and  ddightf tdiMtrohlae  it^'  ttdHiXo 
tUfe  dottimofi  reader,  as  it  will  make  him  more  conversant  with  tit^ 
meffU  of  natire  artists,  who  whfte  tolling  in  obscnrity,  and  almost  over^ 
OQtrie  1^  insormoantaMe  difficnfties,  have  too  mnch  piid^  to  call  ih€tt 
dMH^trymen  migratefol. 

■^  to  fmrsuance  of  the  design  above  intimated,  wfc  commence  urith  a 
Mirratire  of  one  whose  name  is  known  only  to  a  few^,  whose  meiithas 
^been  acknowledged  by  artists  and  connoisseurs,  iind  whose  irorfcf  have 
hefted  the  admiration  of  all  who  know  them.   \      '    ■ 

r  HOVEY. 

Full  numy  a  gem  of  purest  ray  setene^ 

The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear; 
FuH  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  iu  smreetness  on  the  desert  air.— -Gbay. 

'  It  is  but  too  true  that  the  spark  of  genius  oft  bursts  forth  in  cbscur 
r!ty,  glows  with  vivid  lustre  for  a  while»  then  languishes  and  dies.un- 
less  nourished  by  the  breath  of  patronage.  The  rich  and  great  whom' 
it  becomes  to  encourage  erery  thing  excellent,  should  therefore  make 
it  their  pride,  to  seek  out  a^d  patronize  native  genius. 

The  subject  o#  the  present  memoir  first  shone  forth  in  rethremait,* 
patronage  brought  hira  hUonedcc,  and  the  diaootttifniaiifrof  it,  obfigod 
him  to  retuni  to  his  original  ^tuatkn.  Thus  the  genlust  which  if  pro- 
perly oultifimtcd,  Mi^  ha«e  astonished  the 'wo#M,  aad  «Mcd  to^our 
nafttonal  Inner  mnstnow  (iwindle  to  Insigtdficanee,  er  be  ooMttt  witti 
tfe  pnnse  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  gate  of  the  hmHci 

Otis  Hovst  we  believe  waa  bom  hi  h&tsacftiosetti  idMMit^pNr 
yen  trsa,  whence  his  isther  femoMd  aoen  after  toOitfof^,  hi  th^ 
western  part  of  the  state  of  New-York.  Hovey  early  e^vhiced  surpri*' 
^ng  talents  for  Ihs  fovourUe  pweuit,  asd  vraa  frequently  engaged  in 
sketching  vattew  lebjecta  wMi  teal  and  chalk.  These  sketches,  in  a' 
style  ooarae  as  the  muteriak  with  idiich  tiiejrwereexeouted,  excited' 
the  attentionrand  wenderef  the  neigmioun,  whawere  atmck  with  their 
force  of  expresnoifc,  aad-cenect  defineatian  ef  nature.  An  amazfaig' 
instance  of  hit  early  genius  is  tims  related:  A  sieigh  and  horses  had 
been  left  carelesaly  hi  thetead;  it  aoneidarm  the  horsea  ataiMI  off 
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^  ^U  speed,  and  passed. the  window  of  the  room  in  which  Hovey  was 
8ibt;tipg,    This  was  a.  fine  subject  for  him :  he  made  a  rapid  sketch  ctf  it,^ 
so  true  to  nature,,  that  every  person  who  saw  it  was  amazed,  acknow^ ' 
ledgiQg  it  iiot  merel^r  as»a  iine  sketch,  but  as  a  tepresentation  of  the*- 
dleigh  and  horses  of  the  individual  to  whom  they  belonged.  '•* 

.  Jn  pursuits  U!^  these,  was  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  su<^- 
were  %\it  ipdic^tioDS  of  his  uncommon  genius.  Thus  employed,'he  Was 
dtpcorered  by  a  geotlf  man  of  the  city  of  New- York.  This  gentlemair^ ' 
astonished  at  the  wonderful  proofs  of  talents  exhibited  by  Hovey,  bodi' 
from  hia  re^rd  for  the  family,  and  his  love  of  the  fine  arts,  was  de-^^ 
strous  of  assisting  him.  Thinking  that  in  a  city  like  New-Vork  H- 
would  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficient  degree  of  patronage  for  sudi" 
a  yji^th,  he  invited  him  to  come  there,  offering  at  the  same  time  every- 
necessary  aid  from  his  own  purse. 

With  such  encouragement,  and  such  a  patron,  Hovey  did  not  hesi*- 
tate  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  accordingly  came  to  the  city  aboot- 
the  year  1805,  being  then  16  or  17  years  of  age.  His  story  wai^ 
told,  his  patron  introduced  him  to  some  of  his  friends,  and  during  hia 
stay  afforded  him  a  liberal  support  After  some  exh1Mtioti*of  his  ta-» 
lents,  this  gentleman  endeavoured  amoiig  the  polite,  the  weaHhy,  aad 
the  learned,  to  raise  a  subscription  suflRcient  to  enable  him  to  hai«  the 
benefit  of  a  few  years  instruction  in  Europe.  'To  the  shame  of  the  city 
he  it  said,,  after  frequent  and  unwearied  applications,  he  was  obllgei 
to  giye  up  the  project,  it  being  an  expense  too  gi*eat  for  one  or  two  i»-' 
dividuals,  unless  of  large  fortunes. 

.  While  this  plap  was  in  agitation,  the  pleasures  and  dissipation  of  the 
city  began  to  take,  strong  hold  upon  the  disposition  of  Hovey.  Emerging 
fyom .  the  western  wilds,  untutored  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  almodl 
equally  ignorant  of  bodes,  no  place  cou^d  be  more  dangerous  to  a  young 
mfuft  q£  genius,  thj|«iax;ity  Ukfi  New- York.  A.t  such  an  age  the  pasn 
iioiis  are  8ti«>Q6^i.  .and  the  voice  c^  Reason  is  husljied  by  the  alihost 
inretiakibk  alUiceiAealaof  Pleasure.  His  patron  early  saw  the  danger 
to  which  his  young  protegi^  was  exposed,  an4  repeatedly  remonstrated 
againsi  kls  ctnduci*.  these  remonstrances  it  is  to  be  feared  were  little 
attended  tA.  Tihe  eomtqu^tufiA  was,  tliat  altjiough  (his  gentleman  woqH 
wSUii^y  liave  eontinaed  t^  assist  young  Hovey,  and  to  retain  him  in  t£e 
city,  yet  findingifaat  lii»  disposition  had takfm  ^.newJ9inV4n4.kjiow|i]i^ 
that  great  talrau.  witess.<»^tivat«4*weFe  dangi^/ipis  ^  t)i^  pqssestff 
ia  a  populous  city',  he  thought  it  most  advisable  fo^}^i|j||.t^Jetu^l  hoqic- 

This  could  by  no  means  have  been  agreeable  to  Hovey.  He  had 
now  imbibed  a  relish  for  a  city  Ule,  he  had  tasted  of  the  banquet  of 
dissipation,  and  sipped  of  the  bowl  of  pleasure :  it  was  sweet  and  i^gree- 
aible,  he  had  not  yet  learned  that  there  were  bitter  dregs  at  bottom. 
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and  could  »ot  therefore  quit  these  joys,  but  with  the  keenest  regret. 
There  was,  however,  no  alternative :  his  conduct  wouM  not  jusdiy  his 
patron  in  keeping  him  longer  in  a  place  where  so  many  temptations 
ar«  dftfly  offered  to  the  youthful  and  unwary.  Hovey  was  therefore 
obliged  to  leave  the  enchantments  of  the  city  for  the  dull  realities  of 
the  woods. 

Previous  however  to  his  departure  from  Kew-Vork,  where  he  Irc- 
mained  in  the  whole  but  a  few  months,  he  executed  those  few  paintings, 
which  entitle  him  to  the  character  of  an  artist.  The  last  of  these  will- 
bear  the  test  of  correct  criticism,  and  will  not  shrink  from  a  coropari-* 
s«n  with  any  work  painted  under  similar  circumstances.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  called  "  wonderfully  fine"  by  men  of  the  first  taste  and 
most  coiTCct  judgment  in  the  art  of  painting.  These  pictures  are  in 
Oil,  and  when  it  is  considered  how  few  they  are  in  number,  and  that 
the  only  instruction  he  received  towards  their  completion,  was  in  the 
mixture  of  colours,  it  must  excite  our  astonishment  that  in  so  short  a 
time  and  with  so  few  advantages,  he  has  painted  so  weU.  All  these 
pictures,  five  or  six  in  number,  are  in  the  possession  of  th^  gentleman 
already  mentioned.  The  first  is  only  remarkable  as  a  first  attempt^ 
aad  as  such  evinces  genius.  In  the  others  he  made  a  progressive  im- 
provement His  last  and  best  painting  is  from  an  original  brought 
from  Europe.  The  subject  is  a  Spanish  shepherd  or  goatherd*  at  his 
4evotiona:  an  aged  figure,  with  his  hands  in  a  supplicating  posture,  a 
fleece  thrown  carelessjy  over  his  shoulders,  and  his  scrip  suspended 
The  execution  is  really  exquisite,  the  colouring  fine;  perhaps  the 
greatest  painter  would  not  hav^  disdained  to  be  thought  th^ 
muthor  of  this  piece.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Hovey*s  cxfpy  is  little 
inferior  to  the  original,  and  when  placed  together  a  diflbrence  call 
scarcely  be  perceived,  so  that  connoisseurs  often  mistake  the  one  for 
the  othen  * 

Little  is  known  of  Hovey  since  his  return  home;  the  last  account 
stated  that  he  still  continued  painting,  and  occasionally  todk  the  por^ 
traits  of  his  neighbours,  probably  earning  by  this  means  tt  precariotw 
subsistence.  Literary  history  is  full  of  the  names  of  ^ose  whose  Hws 
were  spent  in  want,  who  ended  them  in  wretchedness,  yet  whose  woiks 
while  they  are  the  delight  of  posterity,  serve  also  as  a  reproadi  to  th* 
age  in  which  they  lived.  While  we  hope  that  this  sdgfma  may  mt  be 
affixed  to  the  American  character,  it  is  too  much  to  be  feared  that 
Hovey  is  doomed  to  add  anodier  name  totlie  list  ef  QnfortmuKle  geniiq^ 
and  neglected  merit 

Vei>.  t.  (  S  » 
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.    LETTER  JJ. 

The  Cafie^  January  51*r,  180*. 

The  prQQt«dii«^  ef  th^  black  army  during  the  seige  of  the  Cape 
togeithfir  with  aooie  Mtmrs*  written  to  Dassalinea  by  the  French  Com^ 
n|ftn(ler8»  were  oQoiAUy  published  after  the  evacuation.  In  a  small 
pamphlet  ia.the  style  ci.  a  buUetia,  by  the  Indigene  GeneraL  I  jsend 
you  a  tra&alatioii  of  it^  that  you  may  have  an  <^iportumty  of  formii^; 
some  opioion  of  tlie  state  of  the  military  art  among  the  Haytiassp 

After  the  embarkatioa  of  the  French,  Dessalines  with  his  XroQfgs 
entered  the  town  of  the  Cape  in  triumph,  attended  by  a  large  concourse 
of  white  inhabitants,  who  had  gone  out  to  meet  him,  and  to  welcome 
his  arrivaL  Orders  were  immediately  issued  to  the  soldiera  that  the 
whites  should  not  be  molested,  but  on  the  contrary,  treated  in  the  most 
kind  and  fHendly  manner,  as  they  had  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  Indig^ies»  and  had  manifested  an  implicit  reliance  go 
their  good  faith.  These  orders  were  not  agreeable  to  the  sddiers»  who 
were  half  starved,  naked  and  poor,  and  who  had  been  waiting  with 
eager  impatience  Jfor  thift  opportunity  to  plunder.  They  were,  however, 
better  obeyed  than  cguid  have  been  expected  from  so  unprincipled  a 
band  of  ruffians. 

Business  was  for  a  considerable  time  suspended,  a{id  the  wlutes 
were  too  much  terrified  to  open  their  stores.  It  was  even  dangerous 
for  them  to  ai^|»ear.  in  the  streets,  for  when  they  did  so,  they  were 
robbed  of  their  hats,  watches,  and  whatever  else  they  had  of  value 
about  them.  This  want  of  confidence  existed  about  three  weeks,  when 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Benard,  finding  that  no  outrages  of  a  sanguinary 
nature  had  been  committed,  ventured  to  open  his  store.  The  ^ht  of 
his  property  proved  an  irresistible  temptation  to  destroy  him.  Oa 
the  following  morning  he  was  discovered  with  his  wife  and  child  assas- 
•  sinated  in  bed,  and  his  store  completely  plundered.  This  barbanty  was 
without  doubt  perpetrated  by  some  of  the  soldiers,  but  the  ofienders 
were  not  discovered,  and  perhaps  never  inquired  after  by  their  com- 
manders. Mr.  Benard,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  was,  it  is  said,  a  natu- 
ralised cijdsen  of  the  United  States,  and  had  but  lately  removed  to  the 
Cape  from  Boston. 

The  number  of  whites  that  remained  in  the  Cape,  confiding  in  the 
assurances  of  safety  and  protection^  solemnly  made  by  Dessalines,  may 
be  estimated  at  about  three  thousand.  They  consisted  chiefiy  of  mer- 
chants, tra(|esmen,  and  artizans,  two  or  three  priests,,  several  phy* 
sicians,  and  many  families,  of  whom  a  considerable  number  were 
females,  who  had  formeriy  been  wealthy^  proprietors,  but  were  now  ii 
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reduced  curcamsunces^.  and  probably  preferred  jleiudi  itveif,  to  wan- 
dering over  the  world  in  poverty  and  distress.  There  also  remained  a 
iramber  of  white  soldiers,  who  had  deserted  from  the  French  army, 
mgatly  Poles,  and  several  designing  sycophants,  who  by  their  talents  i^ 
intrigtumta^  expected  to  obtain  important  and  lucrative  offices  under 
the  go^^ernment  Among  these,  Rimet,  the  French  adjutdnt  of  the 
Jiiucef  and  a  Mr.  A—,  a  private  citizen,  were  very  can^lcuou&  The 
former  apparently  as  a  reward  for  his  reliance  on  the  protection  of  the 
blaeks,  was  nominally  invested  with  the  office  of  commandant  tie  la 
ptact^  but  in  fact  only  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Riehard^  the  real 
commandant,  an  ignorant  neg^,  with  a  tutor  to  instruct  him  in  the 
dttties  ot  his  station.  Mr.  A-——  was  appointed  Interpreter,  an  office 
which  afforded  many  q>portunities  for  fraudulent  gain. 
*  The  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  mentioned  m  the  5th  article  of  the 
^pitiilation,  who  had  been  left  by  the  French  under  the  guardianship' 
of  tiie  Indigenes,  were  soon  deafiatched^  but  whether  by  drowning  or 
shooting  was  not  publicly  known,  and  the  physician  that  had  remaned 
with  them,  was  taken  into  the  service  oi  the  negro  army* 

Immense  quantities  of  cannon,  mortars,  muskets,  swords,  shot, 
balls,  and  every  species  of  arms  and  ammunition,  wer6  left  in  the 
arsenal  by  the  French,  and  there  found  by  the  blacks.  It  is  a  liule 
singular  that  the  French  did  not  make  use  of  some  of  Adr  wonted 
caution  on  this  occasion,  and  destroy  or  render  useless,  wMch  they 
might  have  done,  many  of  these  articles. 

The  blacks  being  now  entire  masters  of  the  French  part  of  the 
Island,  the  declaration  of  its  Independence  was  Immetfiately  proclaim- 
ed, and  every  regulation  for  the  establishment  of  tranquillity  made 
without  delay. 

The  first  important  step  now  to  be  pursued  after  the  establishment 
of  their  Independence  by  the  new  dynasty,  was  the  selection  of  a  form 
of  government  best  adapted  to  the  nature  and  disposition  of  the  sub- 
jects, and  for  this  pui-pose  a  grand  convention  of  the  chiefs  from  the 
different  parts  of  the  Island  was  assembled.  The  result  of  their  deli- 
beraticms,  was,  the  appointment  of  their  commander  in  chief,  Jean 
Jacques  Dessalines,  govermor-general  of  the  Island,  a  title  rather  un-i 
assuming  in  its  pretensions,  while  in  fact,  he  was  invested  with  the 
most  despotic  power.  The  convention  perhaps  knew,  that  before  the 
effects  of  a  republican  enthusiasm  had  subsided,  there  might  be  some 
objection  among  the  fieo/ilc  to  those  titles  which  are  generally  appro- 
priated to  an  extensive  degree  of  power,  but  they  also  knew,  that 
nothing  but  an  iron  hand  would  be  capable  .of  governing  a  race  of  men, 
imaccustomed  to  libert}^»  and  wholly  ignorant  of  the  import  of  the 
tCrm. 
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Amoog  th^  wQt$  of  thW  luaemblyv  it  was  resolved,,  that  the  MBio. 
of.  the  Ulaod  should  be  changed  taHajrti*  ita  original  iiamei  when  dia<« 
^overedp  The  French  cato^ar  waa  ahoUahed.  The  pame  gf  Pert  a«r 
Prince^  which  during  the  democrat^  of  the  French  rev^tio^  .haA 
been  altered  to  Port  Republican,  was  restored.  Cape  Trati%m  W9» 
permitted  to  retain  poly  the  appeUatioo  of  The  Cape.  The  imo^ea  flf 
streets  and  places,  which  bcore  any  relation  to  the  French  were^ 
changed.  Even  the  use  of  the  Freneh  language  was  considerably  di»4} 
couraged,  and  the  Crcde  obtained  more  genesal  cunency.  Dasaaiing^ 
never  spoke  a  word  of  French,  nor  wopld  he  permit  himself  to  be  ad^*. 
dressed  in  that  language.  He  has  been  known  to  say  to  an  Amencai^, 
who  began  to  converse  with  him  in  French,  "  s/ieak  Crctde^  Jam  nota* 
Vf/tite  man  !** 

The  Island  was  divided  into  several  departments,  each  commanded 
by  a  general  of  division.  Subdivisions  of  these  districts  were  thcfl^; 
allotted  to  the  command  of  brigadier  generals,  and  of  these  again  the 
towns  and  parishes,  were  placed  under  the  authority  of  commajQdanta,c 
The  seat  of  goremment  was  established  at  Gonaives,  a  smaU  town,  in 
the  bite  of  Leogane,  the  first  day  of  January  was  declared  to  be  the 
commencemoit  of  the  era  of  their  independence,  and  on  that  day  was 
published  an  official  paper,  purporting  to  be  a  solemn  abjuration  of  the 
French  nation.  Clervaux^  a  man  of  ccdour,  was  invested  with  the 
office  of  general  in  chief y  the  title  of  the  second  in  command. 

These,  and  many  other  arrangements  being  established,  the  chie& 
reth^  to  their  respective  places  of  residence,  to  attend  more  imme- 
diately to  the  goTemment  of  their  districts. 

R. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

MARRIAGE  IN  GREECE. 

{From  the  Mnnoirt  of  jinacrefHt.    MS,) 

The  ton  had  just  began  to  gild  the  summite  of  tiK  HHMntaina  as  r 
entered  the  delicious  valley  of  PxdMH,  whic^  is  watered  by  the^varioas  ' 
streams  of  the  Ilyssus,  the  Eridan  and  the  Cacphisus.  The  numerous 
forests  of  olive  trees  were  now  in  full  bloom,  and  appeared  like  a  white 
veil  sustained  by  branches  of  dark  green.  The  Mrds  which  migrated 
to  more  genial  climes  to  avoid  the  rigaurs  of  Uie  past  season,  were  rt- 
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;;  nnd^  in  gayest  notts  x>£  trantfpdrt  theiy  ejtprtsied  the  jcj 
-with  wkich  they  revisited  their  former  abodes.  I  journeyed  many 
m%9iry  mfles  «n  the  meatndering  banks  of  the  Ilyssftis,  and  breathed 
incessant  prayer*  to  the  gods  and  the  muses  vrho  preside  over  its  sa- 
ered  waters*  to  fitvour  my  undertaking  with  their  auspiciotis  infiuence. 
The  placid  undulations  of  the  waves  afibrded  a  striking  COTtrast  with 
the  tumultuous  agitation  of  my  breast ;  and  though  the  birds  awakened 
their  sweetest  melody,  they  infused  no  harmony  into  my  souL  Howc\'er 
Wit  may  riot  in  the  successes  of  the  convivial,  board,  or  Wisdom  boast 
iti  superior  dignity,  they  afibrd  no  solace  to  the  mind  of  the  lover  whose 
breast  is  disturbed  by  doubt.  To  him  no  eye  sparkles  but  that  of  her 
fct  whom  he  sighs,  and  no  rules  excite  his  meditations  but  those  which 
are  taught  by  the  son  of  the  cerulean  goddeds.  His  soul  though  unap- 
pialled  by  the  all  dangers  of  contention,  is  softened  to  tenderness  by 
"the  influence  of  female  attractions;  sensibility  usurps  the  place  of  cou- 
rage, and  man,  with  all  his  pride,  is  more  timid  than  the  fawn  which 
flies  before  the  mountain  breeze. 

Alternately  cheered  by  the  hopes  of  success  and  dismayed  by  the 
fears  of  disappointment,  with  a  heart  throbbing  under  all  those  con- 
flicting emotions  which  agitate  the  reflections  of  a  youthful  lover,  I  ar- 
rived on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  at  the  mansion  of  Telesicles, 
the  uncle  of  Myrilla.  As  I  passed,  with  timid  steps,  through  the  groves 
that  shaded  the  house,  I  saw  her  seated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  which 
was  denominated  Ida.  A  mild  breeze  wantoned  through  the  ringlets 
of  her  hair,  and  as  it  wafted  the  delicious  odours  of  the  violets  upon 
which  she  reclined,  it  bore  also  the  soft  sounds  of  her  melodious  voice. 
But  oh !  what  rapture  thrilled  my  vems  when  I  recognised  in  those 
tones,  which  I  almost  feared  to  hear,  the  music  of  one  of  my  own 
songs.  It  was  that  last  adiwi^  whieK  breathed  the  despondency  of 
a  hopeless  mind,  when  I  believed  her  to  bo  devoted  to  another.  An 
expression  of  melancholy  stole  over  her  face,  and  her  blue  eye  glistened 
with  the  tear  of  sadness  as  she  feebly  struck  the  unwilling  strings^  The 
scene  was  too  affecting.  1  ran  to  her,  and  in  an  instant  she  was  encir- 
cled in  my  arms. 

Blessings  oa  thee,  oh  Ida !  thou  witness  of  the  most  delicious  moment 
of  my  existence*  May  the  Graces  select  the«  as  the  scene  of  their  dis- 
portings,  and  the  Muses  celebrate  thy  beauties  in  the  ftw^^est  songs 
of  pvaiit.  May  ths  InxurMuit  lentiscua  aad  the  Uoonuag  rose  diffuse 
their  odours  through  thy  romaatic  shadea  in  perennial  vigour,  and  the 


*  The  Athenians  ate  of  opinion  that  the  Ilyssua  is  sacred  to  other  godB 
and  the  muses.    Pans,  Att.  lib,  1,  cap.  18. 
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lotus  spread  its  hospitable  branches  to  entice  the  wea^  to  t)i7,pklln 
aant  places !  '     _■- 

het  delicacy  draw  the  veil  of  conceahoent  over  this  boiuv  MutqpjL 
recrimiBations  oecasvoned  reciprocal  fin^vetiesSf  aad^  lathe^^dc^up^ 
Qients  of  virtuous  and  unfieigned  afiectioo,  we  forgot  the  anxieties  of 
the  past,  and  contemplated,  with  eag;er  delist,  the  iattenni;  promiacfk 
«f  the  future. 

When  we  entered  the  house,  I  was  cordiaUy  ireceived  bf  the  vfne- 
rable  Telesicles,  whose  head  was  blanched  by  the  win|iei»  «C  nwfiyt 
Olympiads.  He  was  one  of  the  intrepid  heroes  who  distinguished  theair 
selves  by  the  conquest  of  Salamis,  in  coiyunction  with  SqIiqiw  whoia 
patriotism  never  yielded  to  the  vile  clamours  of  Athenian  democracy* 
He  was  among  the  irst  who  dared  to  second  the  advice  of  the  leg^^ 
lator,  when  he  exposed  the  absurdity  of  that  law  which  condemned  t^ 
death,  the  citizen  who  should  propose  to  renew  the  war  against  the 
Megariana.  In  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  his  wisdom  justiied  the 
hope  of  his  early  years,  and  Attica  acknowledged  in  him  theimdannt- 
cd  soldier,  the  disinterested  patriot,  and  the  sagacious  statesman.  The 
death  of  Solon  deprived  him  of  the  last  friend  of  his  youth,  and  lathe- 
peacefiil  shades  of  retirement  he  now  experienced  and  enjoyed  the  re- 
ward of  a  virtuous  hh* 

In  a  few  days  after  my  arrival  I  communicated  to  him  the  object  o£ 
my  visit.  He  embraced  me  with  the  cordially  of  a  father*  aad^^igw- 
fied  his  entiM  a|q[>robatien  of  the  preference  of  MyriUa,  and  aleo  of 
that  of  her  mother*  who  was  ac^ainted  with  my  Mtachment  Thus»* 
after  a  tedious  banishment  which  was  lengthened  by  the  aasions 
thoughts  that  had  perplexed  my  mind,  was  my  happmess  eompletoA 
by  the  success  of  my  ardent  wishes.  I  despatched  a^  courier  to  AoaT> 
creon  with  the  joyful  tidings  of  the  felicilty  of  his  friend;  and  the  ala-- 
ority  with  which  he>ob^ed  my  summons  attested  the  sincerity  of  faift. 
attachment. 

At  tl)e  dawn  of  a  serene  and  cloudless  day  the  inhabitants  of  ^ 
peighbouring  hamlet  were  making  sacrifices  to  the  gods  for  our  happi-^ 
Bess.  When  the  hour  arrived,  which  had  been  agreed  upon,  J  rep^iird 
to  the  house  of  Teleacles,  accompanied  by  An^creon  ai^d  about  thii^ 
other  male  friends.*    We  were  met  at  the  door  by  a  pe^^aoa  app^nated 

II  ■      ■      I       ■   > >i      imim     n.       ■  iiitiJilWiKi 1  •' 

•  It  was  contrary  to  law  ta  invite  itiore  th«n  thirty  to  an  entertaittment 
hi  Athens,  and  it  was  the  business  of  certain  people  who  were  called  ywAi- 
xof ofjtot  to  go  to  tlie  houses  and  expel  all  abovcThat  number.  The  cooks  were 
obliged  to  give  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  gifcsts  ^erc  they  were  hired. 
jitherutt  Wh,  6,  cap.  11.  Men  and  women  were  never  invHed  together,  C5f. 
0rfLt.  3,  pro  Verr.    Cornel.  Nep.  Prefat.  in  Vlt  hop. 
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ftr  that  purpose  by  our  Host,*  who'was  th^n  occupied  in  making  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods,  with  some  he  joined  hands  ;t  of  others  he  kissed 
Ac  lips,  hands,  knees,  or  feet,  and  some  received  iht  X'^f^A-  <ir'pot 
kiss.  When  we  entered,  we  did  not  immbdiktely  *it  doWn,  but' walked 
iVfOtiA  the  room,  and  examined  the  pictures  and  fbmiture.$  Over  the 
deer  W&s  inscribed^,  iet  no  evil  enter.  ,1 
/o/fv  urno  »dwev.|| 

The  tables  were  decorated  with  garlands  oi  wild  a^araguS,  wMch, 
be^:c<yrered  with  prickles  and  affording  pleasant  frdt,  sigtdfied  the 
dlfibnlty  ef  courtship,  and  the  reward  with  which  perseverance  is 
•ftfwned  in  ^e  possesion  of  a  lovely  woman.^  The  fHends  who  ac- 
.bompanied  me  threw  upon  my  head  figs  and  other  fruits,  as  omens  oif 
loture  plenty.**  While  we  were  thus  engaged,  Myrilla  was  led  into 
tile  room  by  her  uncle,  and  followed  by  her  friends. 

The  blooming  bride  was  attired  in  a  flowing  purple  i>6be,  and  a  jea- 
ImlB  veil  strove  to  conceal  her  timid  blushes.  The  violet  curlsff  which 
Uuturiantly  wantoned  on  her  neck,  were  perfumed  with  odorous  essencee 
and '  loosely  bound  with  ^rlands  <tf  herbs  which  are  sacred  to  Venus. 
We  wafted  in  processon  to  the  temple,  and  at  the  door  we  were  met  by 
the  priest,  who  presented  us  with  a  branch  of  the  twining  ivy  that  indi- 
cated the  intimate  union  which  we  were  about  to  form>  A  sacrifice  of 
a  milk-white  heifer  was  then  mAde  to  pvopitiate  the  pure  Diana,  the 
wise  Minerva,  and  those  deities  who  are  believed  to  bcf  unhiendly  t* 
matrimony,  because  they  never  bowed  to  ^e  ^minion  of  Hymen.  The 
priest  and  the  people  also  implored  the  protection  oi  the  Fates  who 
spin  the  threads  of  life>  of  the  Graces  who  embelli^  die  comforts  of 
social  intercourse,  and  of  the  queen  of  Beauty,  who  gave  birth  to  Love» 
and  added  strength  to  the  ^ken  bands  of  the  god  of  Marriage. 

The  entrails  of  the  animal  having  been  inspected  and  the  omens 
which  had  appeared  to  the  soothsayers  being  propitious.ir^:  the  notary 

•  When  the  guests  arrived  at  the  house  of  entertainment,  the  roaster  or 
the  house  or  one  appo'iAted  in  his  place  saluted  them,  which  was  called' 
mv^A^tff^dS,    Schol.  in  Aristoph.    Plut. 
*'  t  H6Tn.  Odys.  y,  v,  35. 

f  This  was  when  they  took  the  person  kissed,  like  a  pot,  by  both  ears^ 
which  was  chiefly  used  towards  children.  Ttbut,  Hb.  3.  Though  sometimes 
by  men  and  wfllnen,    Theoerit.  IdylL  i.  9.  13S. 

$  Aristoph.  Vesp,    Athenie»  lib.  4^  cgsp*  27*. 

II  Diog.  Laert.  in  Diog. 

^  Bion.  Idyl.  1. 

**  Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Plut» 

ft  Violet  curls.    Pindar. 

II  AcUill.  Tat  lib.  2»  JPlQMlK^  <k  CoiU<>(*  ^Pr«cejit 
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-was  now  ordered  to  read  the  contrftct,  ^rWcK  siinpiy' stated  ^hU  Txkadr 
dies  having  received  a  present,  had  giv«n  hbaiecein  jBoannaee  to  ne, 
with  tiie  crnicnrrence  of  her  motlier ;  and  that  ke  had  bestowed  a  donrif, 
ivhich  \va«  tobc  retaracd  in  case  of  my  d«a;di,  or  of  a  tapantioii  hjr 
■uitual  consent.*  If  the  dowry  was  not  rcftufiiedr  I  wasbomid  to  psy 
her  Yiine  dboli  every  month,  or  be  subject  to  aa  aotimi  of  makiteiiaiiee 
in  the  odeum.f  When  this  instroment  was  signed,  T^endes  placed 
the  'hand  of  MyrfHa  in  mine,  and  at  the  same  time  pronovnced  these 
words :  **  Athenlin !  I  bestow  this  maid  upcm  yoa,  that  jroa  nay  givs 
legitifliate  ddldren  to  the  repubbc."i:  We  then  axchaagcd  vonn 
«£  fidelity,  which  being  ratified  by  fresh -sacrifices,  we  pitfpared  to  re- 
turn to  the  house  which  I  had  prepared  for  this  occasioii4  AnacreoB 
•fid  myseif  ascended  the  car,  and  the  blushing  bride  was  placed  be- 
tween us.||  The  shaides  of  night  had  now  descended,  and  our  way  was 
iEtuniiiated  by  the  glare  cf  a  himdred  torches*  We  woe  preceded  by 
«  band  <)f  musicians  and  dancers,  whose  joyoos  notes  and  niaobieatti- 
tttdes^added  to  the  festivity  of  the  scerie.f  When  we  anivcd  at  aiy 
hsKtm^  the  axkitree  of  the  car  was  liroken,  by  which  act  it  was  sigai- 
fied  tbe^  the  bride  would  not  return  to  her  farmer  home.**  The  boll 
was  decorated  with  green  gariands  emblematic  of  cheerfulness,  and 
tiie  lYuptial  entertainment  was  now  to  be  celebrated  ia  honocur  of  ikt 
gods  of  marriage,  and  that  the  marriage  might  be  made  public,  by  Ibe 
mssembhige  of  friends.tt  The  table,  which  was  covered  with  tapeStiy, 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  surroutided  by  conches.  The 
l^iests  were  arranged  according  to  their  respective  ranks,  and  dicy 
were  called  to  their  places,  by  a  person  appointed  for  that  purpose4t 
The  first  reclined  the  upper  part  of  his  body  upon  his  left  side,  his 


*  Homer  makes  Telemacbus  say,  that  if  his  mother  should  be  sens  fitMS 
the  house,  he  would  'be  obliged  to  return  her  dowry  to  her  fitther,  I^arins. 
Pdys.  XI.  Vid.  IsxDsdehaered.  Pyrr.    Plut  in  Alcibiad.  ' 

t  The  ^tion  of  ctr^  iitm.    Demost.  in  Near.       . 

J  Mensnder. 

$  Hom.,n.  iS.  700.  Valer.  Flac.  lib.  6.  Catul.  tfng.  id  Mdl.  'la  Uam. 
H.  -  66.  Women,  whose  husbands  died  soon  after  the  msrriAae  are  Hid  to 
be  left  widows  in  a  new  Built  houte,  .        '^ 

II  Eusut.  notes  on  the  Iliad  ^,  and  a.  CatuU.  Ejpithi|l.  This  gMniimaa  was 
called  ^flt^o;^oc. 

flHom.  H.^g-w.  490. 

••  Horn.  II.  2.  491.    Ter.  Adelph.  act  5,  sc '  r.  /   /'.  / 

ft  Hom.  II.  T.  299.  Odys.  i.  18.  Athenx^  lib.  it  cap.  li  Teifttt.  Fh^xs- 
act  4,  sc.  4.  »  ,        -.      . 

tl  EusUth.  in  U.  f. ,.  4d8.        ^  '  '"*     '     ^'^  ^       '      '." 
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iMad  raisedt  his  back  suppmted  by  a.pillow,  and  his  feet  thrown  be* 
liiDd  the  next  pcrsGB  hokm  him.  la  this  maimer  four  or  five  persons 
^vere  accommodated  on  each  couch,  on  which  odorous  flowers  were 
fmiliisely  scattered**  Some  preferred  lying  on  their  breast,  that  their 
sight  arm  might  more  easily  reach  the  table. f 

First  we>ofllered  a  part  of  our  provisions  to  the  gods,  and  particu- 

.  larly  to  VesU,  the  chief  of  the  household  gods.^:  tlie  first  meal  was  a 
'Tefkua  bejhre  sufificr  {6»im%  v^M/uu^t)  which  consisted  of  bitter  herb^ 
eggs,  oysters,  and  other  things  which  create  an  appetite.  The  second, 
or  Supper  {tmmv)  was  a  repetion  of  the  former  provisions,!  with  bread 
^fA^<t)  made  of  flour,  salt,  water  and  Qi],||  baked  under  the  a6he8,1[  and 

•  compositions  of  rice,  cheese,  eggs,  and  honey  wrapt  in  fig  leaves,  and 
ef  cheese,  garlic  and  eggs.**  We  had  also  almonds,  figs,  peaches  and 
Mier  fhrit8.tt  The  third  part  of  the  entertainment,  which  was  the 
second  coarse,  was  composed  of  a  variety  <^  sweetmeats.  These  were 
fbmished  in  great  profusion  and  luxury,^  although  the  guests  were 
▼ery  fmgal  in  their  use  of  them.$$  A  list  of  all  the  dishes  was  given  to 
me  by  the  cook  and  handed  round  the  table,  that  the  guests  mig^ 

'  select  those  which  were  most  pleasing  to  their  palates4||| 

Our  liquors  were  wine  and  water.    The  water  had  been  cooled  by 

llce,1[1[  and  the  wine  was  four  years  old.***   While  we  were  eating,  a 

little  boy  entered  who  was  covered  with  acorns  and  boughs  of  thom% 

He  carried  a  basket  fiill  of  bread,  and  sung,  I  have  left  a  worse  anfi 

/bund  a  better  states 

•rvyof  siutov,  ti^v  tfftiif Of 

'In  allusion  to  the  superior  joys  of  matrimony  .fff 

^^ nWi 

*  Cic.  Orst  in  Fison.    Athene,  lib.  25,  cap.  10.   Ovid,  Ftst.  lib.  h 

t  Plot.  Syrapos.  lib.  5.  Qticst.  6.     Har.  lib.  S»  Sst  4,  v.  ^. 

\  Homer  and  the  Greek  wnters  generally* 

$  Athenie^  lib.  4,  cap  4. 

II  Schol.  Aristopb.  Psc  1. 

f  Athene,  3,  27.  . 

**  Schol.   Aristopb.  Equit.  1100. 
.     tt  ^EliwvVsr.  H^t,  1,^1.  -,      . 

..    >♦  Athene,  lib.  \^,  cap.  11. 

j$  Herodot.  lib.  1.  cap.  133.     Athen.  lib.  4,  cap.  10.^ 

K||.  Athenjc,  lib.  15,  cap.  U). 

ff  Plut.  Sympos,  lib.  6.     Athenae,  lib.  S,  cap.  36. 

•••  Old  wine  was  then,  as  it  is  now^  in  best  repute.  Horn.  Odyi.  fL  310. 
y  391.  Find.  Olym.  Od.  9.  The  Spi^taos  drank  it  at  the  age  of  four  yeam. 
When  first  made,  it  was  boiled  until  a  fif\h  part  WM  consu^ned.,  Athemtw 
lib.  10,  cap.  7. 

ttt  Athene,  lib.  10,    Hesych. 

Toi,  i»  3  o 
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FOR  TBE  FORT  POLIOu 

Mr.  Oldschool, 

It  is  asserted  by  Heron,  that  the  author  of  Juoius's  Letters  was 
John  Dunning,  the  attorney,  afterwards  lord  Ashburton;  but  he  brii^ 
forward  no  evidence,  external  or  internal,  to  support  his  assertioD.  I 
will  take  the  liberty  to  point  out  to  your  readers  a  few  thin^  that  tend 
to  stren^hen  this  belief. 

1.  Dunning's  memorial,  entitled,  *'  A  Defence  of  the  Uaited  Con- 
pany  of  Merchasts  of  England  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  against  the 
Complaints  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,"  is  not  only  a  master- 
piece of  language  and  reasoning,  but  seems  to  be  in;qm^  by  the  gemos 
of  Junius. 

2.  When  Wilkes  figured  in  the  political  world,  Donniag'a  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  displayed  itself  on  so  many  trials  in  which  his 
professional  abilities  were  engaged^  that  the  name  of  Duhnivg  ¥ras 
bounded  distinctly  in  the  general  cry  of  Wilkes  and  liberty.* 

3.  Counsellor  Lee  {better  known  by  the  name  qf  honest  Jmck  Lee) 
the  particular  friend  of  Dunning,  is  made  honourable  mention  ^  6y 
Junius^  in  the  preface  to  his  Letters. 

4.  No  lawyer  of  his  time  understood  the  English  Constitution  better 
than  Dunning.  He  knew  it  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  law,  and»  dMu^  not 
deficient  in  the  depths  of  hb  profession,  his  eloquence  partook  more 
of  the  spirit  than  the  letter  of  his  profeaskxi. 

5.  His  dietien  wasof  the  purest  cHid  most  dassical  kind;  not  mo^ 
delled  iafte^  ffiny  partiti^ar  writer,  but  sui  generis.f 

ianhstr^  te. 

Attecos. 


*  This  well-attested  fict  overcrows  tlie  xibjeotinn  started  by  a  writer  m 
this  subject  in  a  former  number  of  1  he  Port  Fofio,  who  insists  that  Horn 
and  Dunning  were  friends.  The  Pitscis  of  Horn's  philological  work  ww 
communicated  by  him  to  Dunning,  in  1777,  that  is,  several  years  after  Juaiai 
appeared. 

t'Donning'ft  tetter,  republished  in  The  Port  Folio  from  the  Europesn 
Magazine,  on  the  study  of  the  law,  is  such  as  one  would  fancy  to  histtdf 
Jufnos^s  unpremeditated  composition. 
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FOR    THE    PORT   FOLIO. 

Mm.  Oldschool, 

The  following  translation,  or  rather  imitation  of  the  celebrated  Spanish 

work,  called  the  Literary  .Republic,  it  offered  to  your  conaideratum^  with 

much  deference  by 

Laura. 

THE  LITERARY  REPUBLIC. 
From  the  Original  Sfianiah, 

Reflecting  on  the  number  of  books  that  exist,  and  which  is  con- 
tinually increasing,  as  much  through  the  vanity  of  authors  who  study 
mankind  in  order  to  write,  and  write  in  order  to  live,  as  by  the  facility 
of  printing  them,  I  fell  asleep,  and  my  interior  sense  drew  the  curtain 
which  concealed  the  images  of  the  things  I  had  reflected  on,  while 
4iwakie.  I  found  myself  near  a  city  whose  bowers  of  silver  and  burnish- 
ed g(^d  dazzled  the  sight,  its  beauty  created  in  me  a  desire  to  draw 
Bearer,  and,  seeing  before  me  an  aged  man,  who  was  going  towards  it,  I 
overtook  him;  it  was  Marcus  Varro^  of  whose  knowledge  in  profane 
and  sacred  history,  I  had  learned  ixmch  from  the  testimony  of  Cicero^ 
and  others.  I  inquired  of  him  the  name  of  the  city;  he  replied  cour- 
teously, that  it  was  the  Literary  Republic^  and  offered  to  show  me  all 
that  it  contained  worthy  of  examination,  I  accepted  the  oflTer,  and  we 
i^ontinued  our  way  in  agreeable  conversation. 

As  we  proceeded,  I  observed  that  the  neighbouring  fields  produced 
more  hellebore,  than  any  other  plant,  and  asking  the  cause,  he  told  me 
that  Providence  always  placed  the  antidote  near  the  poison,  and  that 
it  had  here  placed  that  plant  for  the  relief  of  the  citizens,  who  by  con- 
tinual study  were  sul^ect  to  pains  of  the  head.  He  added,  that  many 
of  them  used  hellebore  to  strengthen  the  memory  to  the  g^'eat  danger 
of  ttie  jud^ent. 

Having  reached  the  city,  I  remarked  that  the  walls  were  high  and 
defended  by  cannon  made  of  goose  quills,  charged  with  balls  of  paper, 
:^e  ditches  were  filled  witli  a  dark  liquor;  at  equal  dislanees  were 
ii%lv  towers  in  whidi  great  quantities  iA  linen  rags  were  beat  t« 
*&toms  in  marble  mortars,  and  then  formed  Intosliects  of  paper;  a  sub- 
trtance  easily  produced,  but  which  has  cost  mankind  so  dear.  Nature 
providentially  concealed  gold  and  silver  in  the  entrails  of  the  earth,  as 
objects  that  would  trouble  our  repose,  she  placed  them  in  the  remotest 
regions  of  the  globe,  and  raised  as  walls  before  them,  high  and  inac- 
cessible mountains.  But  industrious  man  discovered  the  art  of  navigat- 
ing the  seas,  penetrating  the  mountains,  and  extracting  the  metals, 
wbich  ha\'e  caused  so  many  car^^,  wars,  and  murders  in  the  world. 
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And  these  vile  rags  with  which  even  oakedness  could  not  cover 
Itself,  have  been  drawn  by  his  diligence  from  the  dun^iiU,  where  they 
were  thrown,  and  change  by  hib  labour  into  those  sheets,  where  Ma- 
lice is  the  mistress /of  Innocence,  and  which  have  caused  si»ch  an  in- 
finite variety  of  ills. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  gate  of  the  city  was  formed  ci  columns  of 
marble  and  jasper,  in  which  not  without  design  Architecture  seemed 
to  have  been  wanting  to  herself;  for,  of  the  five  orders,  the  Doric  only 
appeared,  hard  and  unpleasant  symbol  c£  labour  and  fatigue.  In 
niches  between  the  columns  were  placed  the  statues  of  the  nine  Muses, 
to  whom  the  sculpture  had  given  such  lightness  and  expressioa,  that 
the  soul  was  transported  as  if  really  feeling  their  influence. 

Clio  appeared  to  kindle  flames  of  glory  in  the  breast,  by  reciting 
the  deeds  of  illustrious  men;  lerfincore  elevated  the  mind  by  the 
sweetness  of  her  music;  Erato  gave  to  numbers  and  the  compass. 
movement  and  life;  Pofymnia  awakened  the  memory;  Urania  raised 
the  soul  to  the  contemplation  of  the  stars;  Caliaftt  excited  heroic 
spirits  to'  glorious  actions.  The  frontispiece  was  surmounted  by  the 
statue  of  AfioUo^  whose  golden  hair  fell  in  brilliant  waves  over  hk 
ishoulders;  in  his  right  hand  he  held  a  plectrum,  in  his  left  a  lyre. 

On  entering  the  suburbs  we  found  that  they  were  inhabited  by  those, 
who  exercise  the  arts  which  fatigue  the  body,  but  require  little  aid 
from  the  understanding.  Bastard  children  of  the  Sciences,  who  having 
received  from  them  their  existence,  and  the  rules  by  which  they  are 
governed,  deny  them,  and  work  without  knowing  on  what  principle 
they  labour.  We  passed  these  mechanics  without  paying  them  much 
attention,  except  to  the  Athenian  DecUUtis^  who  holding  in  one  hand  a 
saw,  and  a  vice  in  the  other,  boasted  of  having  invented  them. 

We  next  saw  those  liberal  arts  in  which  Genius  guides  the  hand* 
who  obeys  it  as  its  instrument,  and  who  themselves  depend  on  the 
sdences,  occupied  in  words  and  quantities ;  they  were  divided  from 
the  mechanics  by  a  gehtle  river,  whose  shores  were  joined  by  a  bridge* 
the  gate  of  which  was  supported  by  columns  of  jasper  knd  alabaster; 
"^hose  cornices  were  ornamented  with  trophies  of  pencils,  brushes, 
pallets,  squares,  compasses  and  chissels ;  on  the  height  of  the  frontis- 
piece. Architecture  was  represented  as  a  young  woman,  holding  in  her 
right  hand  a  compass,  her  left  leaning  on  the  foundaticn  of  an  edifice ; 
at  her  feet,  on  Ae  plane  of  a  pedestal,  was  written  these  lines  o^ 
^IKchael  Angelo, 

**  Non  ha  rottinio  artists  alciin  concetto 

**  Chd  un  marmo^olo  in  se  non  circuntcriva*'' 

At  her  right  nde  stood  Painting  with  a  pencil,  and  pallet  in  h^  ' 
&and^  and  a  mask  hai^g  at  iier  neck;  at  her  left  was  ScolpUiie 
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crowned  with  laurels,  reclining  on  fragments  of  statues.  From  this 
bridge  extended  a  spacicms  street  Inhabited  by  professors  of  drawing; 
and  painting;  among  the  architects,  the  Athenian  Agatartm  gloried 
in  hating'  discovered  the  art;  So8tratu9  drew  a  plan  of  the  tower  of 
Pharos;  the  Corinthian  Sfdndarusy  one  of  the  temple  of  Delphos; 
CJarus,  the  Indian  of  the  colossus  of  Rhodes ;  Scofias^  the  Mausoleum 
of  Artcndna^  and  Afiolodorus^  the  forum  of  IVajan.  O^ers  laboureH 
at  perfecting  columns,  pedestals,  cornices,  and  architraves  for  an 
edlAce;  laborious  undertakings  for  thb  short  life  in  which  the  first 
aighs  almost  reach  the  last. 

Further  on,  Stratonicuay  Acragusy  Mentor^  and  BecUuy  were  mak- 
^g  wonderful  engravings  on  silver.  Stratomcusy  engraved  on  a  cup  a 
sal^r,  with  such  skill  that  he  appeared  alive,  and  gave  terror  to  the 
nymphs,  who  seemed  to  pant  with  fear. 

Zo/iyrusy  on  a  silver  vase  delineated  the  follies  of  Creates;  and 
Pytheaa  finished  that  admirable  work  called  MagiriaciOy  whid^  no  one 
has  dared  to  imitate.  Beneath  a  portico  king  AtttUua  c&verted  himself 
in  viewing  the  manufacture  of  cloth  of  various  textures,  and  boasted 
of  having  invented  them :  near  him  several  TVojana  were  employed  la 
embroidery,  and  they  oq>ied  on  carpets  to  the  envy  of  Pain^g,  all  the 
WOTks  of  Nature,  with  such  truth,  that  Nature  herself  was  astonished. 

'  In  another  portico,  Alcameneay  Crictasy  JSfeatocteay  and  Agcladea^ 
sculptured  in  marble,  and  Pyriotelea  engraved  Alexander  the  Great 
on  precious  stones,  which  he  alone  was  permitted  to  do,  as  Lyaififiua  to 
make  his  statue  in  marble,  and  Afiellea  to  paint  him  on  canvas.  Oh! 
great  privUege  of  Valour,  in  whose  honour  few  are  found  worthy  to  be 
employed. 

Among  the  last,  though  the  first  in  his  art,  was  the  Chevalier 
d*Urbino  finishing  ihe  statue  of  Dafihncy  half  transformed  into  laurel*^ 
on  which  the  view  rested,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  her  form  en- 
tirely covered  by  the  bark ;  and  the  wind  move  the  leaves  into  which 
her  hair  changed  by  degrees. 

Further  on  were  the  professors  of  painting,  an  art  which  emulates 
nature:  on  its  invention  there  was  great  disputes.  Gigiaa^  of  Lydia^ 
boated  of  having  discovered  it;  Fyrrhua  contradicted  him,  and  also 
the.  Corinthians;  the  E^ptians  said  they  had  known  it  six  thousand 
years  before  it  had  been  known  in  Greece  j  a  dispute  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide,  because  the  arts  arrive  at  perfection  by  insensible 
degrees. 

Bodies  bathed  in  Ught  throw  out  shadows,  and  from  these  shadows 
the  art  originated ;  Ardicea  and  Telefanteay  were  the  first  who  drew 
•uUiaes,  and  distingushed  forms ;  Polygimtua  and  Agio/an^  used  black 
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and  white;  PMod&a,  the  Egyptian,  invented  Unes;  JjfialodarmM  Ac 
pencil,  «.iid  AtoneUOy  the  oil  wtiith  renders  picttires  etemaL 

As  we  were  vicwtef^  these  things  in  profbond  silence,  it  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  &pute  between  Zeusia  vjid  PurHnxshi^y  nvalslirpaiirttog; 
and  as  tlic  jealousy  of  genius  is  the  most  violent,  they  -inMiA  soon  hat« 
come  to  bIox«^;  Zeuxh  was  ashamed  of  baving  been  decfeivife*!  kff^^ 
tniitahi  of  Farthadtis  ;  though  he  had  repaired  his  eredufity  by  pahit- 
Itig  grapes  so  naturally  that  the  birds  came  and  pecked  at  thete ;  but 
%Lt  should  have  been  less  arrogant,  for  if  tJie  imitation  of  the  grapte 
was  happy,  that  of  the  boy  who  carried  them,  was  not  so  ;  since  he  dUl 
not  fnghten  the  birds  away. 

We  here  saw  ArUttden  painting  with  such  expression,  that  thfc 
emc*iohs  of  the  soul,  were  discovered  in  his  works;  Protogenes  hat 
almost  finished  the  picture  of  Jaluo^  at  which  he  had  worked  sevci 
years,  Without  dther  food  than  bread  and  water,  any  nourishment 
less  ample,  embarrassed  his  genius ;  this  picture  was  to  be  placed  in 
the  temple  of  Peace;  Acre  remained  nothing  to  be  done,  but  the  form 
fsf  *a  dog,  which  he  strove  several  times  to  imitate,  but  always  in  vain, 
■^  in  despair  he  threw  a  sponge  at  the  picture.  I  was  astonished  at  the 
fary  of  the  painter  in  destroying  a  work  that  had  cost  him  so  much 
t^ain,  but  my  astonishment  increased  at  beholding  the  mark  made  by 
tte  sponge  produce  the  effect  which  his  utmost  efForts  had  vainly  at- 
tempted ;  hence  I  learned  that  hazard  often  produces  what  care  and 
attention  cannot  attain ;  and  that  it  is  best  to  follow  the  first  impulses  of 
Mature,  which  are  governed  by  divine  movement,  and  not  by  worldly 
prudence. 

We  were  amusing  ourselves  with  this  variety  of  pictures,  when  we 
reached  a  crowd  of  people,  who  disputed  the  precedency  of  painting 
and  sculpture;  Lyeifipus  insisted  that  sculpture  should  have  the  pre- 
ference, for  it  required  greater  knowledge  of  proportion,  and  more 
«are  in  the  delineation,  for  if  an  error  was  committed  it  could  not  be 
repaired  in  a  work  exposed  to  the  touch  and  the  view,  whose  perfec- 
tion must  be  certain,  and  whose  materials  are  more  durable,  and  more 
precious,  than  those  of  painting.  Aficllea  sought  by  various  reasons  to 
establish  the  superiority  of  painting.  He  said  it  was  a  silent  history, 
which  placed  at  ohce  befbre  the  eyes,  many  actions,  places,  and  movc- 
tttents  to  the  great  delight  and  improvement  of  the  soul.  If  stulpturc 
by  the  solidity  of  its  materials  shows  the  quantities  of  bodies,  painting 
by  the  application  of  light  and  shade  makes  them  appear  on  a  plain 
surface.  In  sculpture  bodies  preserve  their  just  distance^  but  paihth^ 
groups,  separates,  and  raises  them  with  such  skill  as  to  decdvc  the 
eye,  and  make  even  Nature  ashamed  at  seeing  hei^elf  shrpaa^d 
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The  dispute  increased  and  threatened  to  become  serious^  wheu 
j\£chael  Angelo^  g^eat  sculptor  and  paiuter,  appeased  them  by  show- 
Img  three  drcks  whicb  intersected  each  other,  saying  that  thus  these 
two  arts  and  architecture  were  equaL 

We  thea  eatered  the  city  through  a  gate  crowned  with  half  a 
spifaere,  on  which  appeared  the  seven  sciences.  The  doors  were  o£ 
hronae,  or  that  Corinthian  metal,  so  celebrated  by  the  aacients;  two 
gramouirians  with  heavy  eyebrows  and  long  beards,  habited  i  I'anH^ue 
with  keys  hanging  at  their  girdles,  stood  as  guards  and  porters  at  the 
door;  and  looked  so  insolent  with  the  importance  of  the  trust,  that  to 
avoid  passing  I  had  resolved  to  return ;  but  curiosity  urging  me  on  I 
was  obliged  to  bear  with  them,  and  having  entered,  a  superb  edifice 
presented  itself  to  my  view.  Before  it  was  a  spacious  court,  where  all 
the  books  were  delivered,  sent  firom  every  part  of  the  world  to  that 
Republic.  The  whole  place  was  filled  with  them,  and  they  were  re- 
ceived by  ancient  censors  each  destined  to  examine  the  books  of  hb 
profession;  they  were  very  severe,  and  only  suffered  to  enter  the  city, 
books  perfect  in  their  kind,  that  could  enlighten  the  imderstanding,  and 
be  of  service  to  mankind. 

I  drew  near  a  censor,  and  saw  that  he  received  books  of  jurispru- 
dence. Fatigued  with  such  numbers  of  letters,  treaties,  decisions,  and 
opinions,  he  exclaimed,  oh !  Jufitter^  why  do  you  not  send  into  the  world 
every  century  an  Emperor  Justinian^  or  an  army  of  Goths  to  remedy 
this  idle  deluge  of  learning.  Without  opening  many  cases  he  delivered 
them  to  the  cooks  that  they  might  use  the  civil  tracts  to  light  fires,  and 
the  criminal  ones  to  fry  fish  and  cover  roast  meat. 

Another  censor  received  the  w*rks  of  the  poets,  among  which  was 
a  great  number  of  odes,  tragedies,  comedies,  pastorals,  eclogues,  and 
satirical  works,  with  much  humour  he  applied  the  amorous  verses  to 
make  bandboxes  for  the  ladies,  or  gave  them  to  the  confectioners  to 
wrap  up  surgar  plumbs,  8cc.;  the  satirical  ones  he  sent  to  hold  pepper, 
«r  cover  pins  and  needles,  few  being  found  among  them,  worthy  of  no- 
tice; the  same  fate  attended  the  tracts  of  astronomy,  astrology,  ne- 
cromancy, sortilege,  and  alchemy,  for  he  sent  almost  all  of  them  to 
make  cartridges,  and  be  employed  in  fireworks. 

The  censor  who  examined  the  works  of  Belles  Lettrea^  was  muck 
afflicted  to  see  them  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  commentaries,  ques-' 
tions,  annotations,  lucubrations,  &c.;  and  from  time  to  time  could  not 
forbear  laughing  to  see  a  Latin  book,  or  even  one  in  a  modem  language, 
with  a  Greek  title,  by  which  the  authors  expected  to  give  dignity  to 
Acir  performances,  like  fathers  who  call  their  children  Casar  and 
.Pomfiey^  believing  by  these  names  to  inspire  them  with  valour ;  the 
censor  reserved  a  few  of  these  books,  and  sent  the  rest  to  an  ap<5thc- 
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Gary  to  cover  the  jars  which  had  Greek  inscriptkos,  though  tkef^ 
^ere  filled  with  herbs  of  the  country. 

Great  part  of  the  historical  works  were  excluded  from  tte  temf^ 
and  destined  to  make  triumphal  arches,  statues  of  paper,  and  other 
theatrical  decorations ;  those  of  medicine,  not  less  destructive  thaa 
engines  of  war,  to  make  wadding  for  cannon. 

From  the  north,  particularly  from  France  and  Italy,  came  troops 
«f  mules  loaded  with  books  of  politics,  social  contracts,  comiBentanet 
OQ  Tacitus,  and  on  the  republics  of  Plato,  and  AristoUe  :  a  venerable 
•ensor  received  this  dangerous  merchandize;  his  severe  countenanoe 
was  expressive  of  candour  and  prudence:  at  their  sight,  he  excUimed, 
oh!  books,  in  which  virtue  and  religion  serve  as  conveniences,  \^h^ 
tyranny  have  you  not  introduced  into  the  world?  how  many  staies 
and  kingdoms  have  been  destroyed  by  your  power !  On  deceit  and  ma- 
lice you  seek  to  build  their  preservation  and  prosperity,  without  coo- 
sidering  that  they  cannot  last  on  false  foundations. 

Nothing  is  stable  but  religion  and  truth,  and  that  prince  alone  is 
happy,  who  is  guided  by  their  counsels. 

I  was  much  struck  with  what  he  said,  and  expected  to  see  him 
send  them  to  be  used  for  weathercocks;  which  move  with  every  wind, 
and  even  without  wind,  or  else  to  make  masks;  for  the  chief  study  of 
politicians  is  to  cover  the  face  of  falsehood,  and  give  it  the  appearance 
of  truth ;  but  he  ordered  them  all  to  be  burned;  and  when  I  inquired 
the  reason  of  this  sentence,  he  replied,  these  papers  held  so  mock 
venom  that  even  distributed  in  small  pieces  in  the  shq)8,  they  would  be 
dangerous  to  public  tranquillity,  and  that  therefore  it  was  more  safe  t» 
deliver  them  to  the  flames. 

I  felt  so  afflicted  to  see  so  many  works  of  genius  destroyed,  that  I 
turned  from  that  quarter,  and  entering  tlie  edifice  found  myself  hi  a 
square  roojn,  the  ceiling  of  which  represented  the  heavens,  with  all  the 
constellations ;  the  zodiac  with  the  twelve  signs,  was  inclosed  by  fav 
angles,  in  which  were  represented  the  four  principal  winds;  £urm^ 
with  white  clouds;  the  South,  red  and  furious;  the  West  shed^ng 
flowers;  and  the  North  shaking  hail  and  snow  from  his  misty  mantle* 
On  the  four  walls  was  seen  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  Spring  crown- 
ed with  roses;  Summer  with  ears  of  wheat;  Autumn  with  vines;  sni 
Winter  with  thorns.  In  the  midst  of  this  room  hung  a  ^^reat  halsAce^ 
and  by  its  side  a  small  one ;  in  the  first  they  weighed  genius  by  the 
quintal,  in  the  second  judgment  by  grains  and  scruples. 

By  the  light  of  a  window,  Hernando  Herrara  compared  with  great 
attention  the  merit  of  various  productions  of  genius  vrith  each  other; 
and  I  thought  he  made  some  errors,  for  works  of  genius  are  not  always 
what  they  appear  to  be;  some  at  first  view,  are  hvely  and  bryiiasc. 
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^^<^  Utile  iiwlKnnc  Yf4u^  «iUieni  with  lesf^  shaw  liaye  more  sdidji^ 
But  I  wished  to  learn  from  him  in  what  estimation  he  h^ld  the  Tuscan 
a»A  SfpiMbh  p#^;  and  aakiog  with  much  humility  his  opiiuoD»  he 
replied  in  t^  ioUowiog  jsianner : 

r  **  The  iiqaian  empire  fell,  and  enveloped  in  its  ruins,  fell  the  sciences 
and  the  arts,  till  divided  into  separate  dominions^  i^vemedhy  different 
iawvthf^  states  c£  ita^  flourished  in  peace,  and  Science  again  raised 
Ittrbead. 

PetrareA  was  the  first  w)io  pierced  the  conlused  clouds  of  ignorance 
iPith  q>arks  of  Hght,  drawn  from  his  own  gouus,  and  gave  lustre  to  th^ 
.Tnscan  poetry;  his  spirit,  his  elegance,  his  purity,  and  his  grace,  rank 
Mm  with  the  most  c^brated  writers  of  antujuity. 

JDanie  desiring  to  be  thought  a  poet»  ceased  to  be  scientific,  and  de- 
sioring  to  appear  learned,  was  no  fonger  a  poet;  he  elevated  himself 
above  common  intelligence,  without  attaining  the  power  of  didighting, 
the  peculiar  province  of  poetry,  nor  that  of  imitatiDg,  which  is  its 
Knnii. 

Jlrio9to^  with  great  genius  and  facility  of  invention,  ^brc^  the  laws 
«f  epie  poetry  by  neglecthig  unity  in  its  fables,  and  by  celebrating  only 
«ne  hero,  while  he  celebrated  many  in  an  ingeniotts  and  variegated 
"^lecjey  but  of  which  the  materials  are  not  p<dished  or  refined.  This 
license  w^  imitated  by  Marino^  in  his  Adonic:  more  attentive  to  d»* 
fi^t  than  to  instruct,  his  fertility  and  elegance,  form  a  beautiful  gardeft 
abounding  with  parterres  of  flowers. 

More  stnct  in  the  precepts  of  the  art,  was  Tor^uato  Taato;  no 
«ne  can  resd  his  book,  without  respect  and  reverence. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  poets  of  /fa/y,  may  be  applied  to  thosis 
^f  Sfmin;  their  necks  were  bowed  beneath  the  Aftitfln  yoke,  and  the. 
Mu8e%  thooght  more  of  concealing  themselves  in  the  mountains,  thaui 
•I tuning  their  shells;  till  Juan  de  Mena  soothed  th^r  fears,  and 
CRUsed  them  to  raise  the  sweet  sound  of  their  voices  amid  the  dangot; 
fi,  arms.  In  him  we  find  much  to  admire,  but  nothing  to  imitate ;  fo» 
■0  great  at  that  time  was  the  aversion  to  rhymes,  that  ^  was  obliged 
to  cypress  his  ideas  in  couplets,  without  their  aid. 

After  him  flourished  the  MarguU  de  SantUlana  Garcia^  Sanchez 
C^stonot  Cwrtq^ma,  and  others,  who,  by  degrees,  approached  per- 
fiction. 

In-a  more  polished  period,  and  by  the  native  force  of  his  genius, 
Garcillasao  de  la  Vega^  rose  to  a  very  ffPjeat  4^ee  of  elevation;  he 
wa,s  the  prince  of  Lyri^poe^s*  With  sweetness,  and  wonderful  purity 
af  expression,  he  described  the  sentiments  of  the  soul,  and  as  they  ar^ 
subjects,  appropriate  to  songs  and  eclogues,  in  them  he  surpassed  him-r 
self:  painting  with  elegance,  tendemoss,. and  afifection,  and  exciting' 
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them  at  pleasure :  if  he  is  sometimes  careless  in  his  sonnets,  it  is  thfc 
fault  of  the  times  m  v^hich  he  wrote ;  in  his  eclogues,  he  uses  a  style 
decorous,  simple^  and  elegant,  a  medlf  of  rusticity  and  grace,  of  mo> 
dem  and  antique  words,  imitating  VirgiL 

In  Portugal  flourished  Camoens;  he  was  tender  and  amorous,  had  a 
great  geniv»  for  Lyric  and  Epic  poetry.  In  the  time  of  GardUoMm^ 
BoBcan  wrote,  who>  considering  that  he  was  a  stranger,  merits  great 
praise,  and  is  entitled  to  much  indulgence  for  his  negligence  in  the 
choice  of  words. 

To  these  succeeded  Don  Diego  de  Mendoza^  full  of  life,  but  rude 
and  uncultivated. 

Cetino  flourished  almdbt  at  the  same  time,  whose  tender  and  afieer 
tionate  lines  are  without  nerve  or  vigor. 

LouiB  de  Brabona,  was  endowed  with  a  more  elevated  genius,  bat 
having  had  no  one  to  consult,  his  verses  flow  without  art  or  el^ance. 

Juafi  de  Argonuy  began  to  trsmslate  Stat^ua^  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  died  before  it  was  completed.  He  showed  in  the  fragment  he 
left,  that  he  neither  wanted  talents  nor  spirit;  imitating  AngttUara  m 
his  translation  of  Ovid, 

Don  Alfihonao  de  Ercilla^  though  prevented  by  his  devotion  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  from  acquiring  much  knowledge,  has  given  proo& 
IB  his  Araucana  <^  great  £acilify  of  invention,  and  fertility  of  genius* 

In  our  days  Martial  ot  Cordova 'hsA  been  reborn  in  Don  LuUde 
Gongora,  the  darling  of  the  Muses,  and  the  favourite  of  the  Graces, 
great  architect  of  the  Spanish  Language,  with  which  he  knew  how  te 
play  with  incomparable  address,  and  indescribable  elegance;  even  his 
errors  are  pardonable,  because  they  are  inimitable. 

Contemporary  with  him,  was  Bartolomeo  Leonardo  de^rgenaoki^ 
the  glory  of  Arragon,  and  the  oracle  of  AftoUo  ;  whose  fertility,  leani- 
mg,  purity,  and  elevation,  will  be  eternally  admired  by  aU,  though 
equalled  by  few ;  but  his  copjrists  and  editors  have  disfigured  his  works, 
because  they  did  not  understand  them;  a  danger  to  which  all  posthn- 
mpus  works  are  subject 

Lofie  de  Vega^  is  a  noble  valley  of  Parnassus,  so  productive  that  die 
imaginadon  is  dazzled,  and  Nature  herself  becmnes  enamoured  of  his 
abundance:  despising  the  dry  and  narrow  rules  of  art,  his  woiiLs  ap- 
pear like  a  rich  Magazine,  where  you  can  choose  jewels  to  your  taaCe» 
and  where  all  tastes  may  be  satisfied." 

(  7b  ie  QvncMed  in  owr  next.) 
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RHETORIC FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

LECTURE  n. 

Qif    tflS   HAnSE  ANV  PROPER   USE  Of  ACCENt, 
JOENTtEMEN, 

Mt  kst  ^ddrev  to  yqa  being  on  Articulation^  or  the  C(]QStructioQ 
and  prq>er  use  dif  the  organs  oC  speech  in  producing  those  various 
Mi^ads  wMeh  €oi«stitiite  the  human  voice,  by  which  the  elempntary 
amtnds  os  letters  of  our  language  are  expressed*  and  of  which  elemea- 
t«iy  sounds,  .qrllaUes*  vords  and  sentences  are  composed,  I  shall  en- 
deavour in  the  present  lecture  to  explain  to  you  the  nature  and  propepr 
use  of  Accent  and  Emphasis:  principles  of  pronunciation  most  essen- 
tially necessary  to  convey  the  truth  and  force  of  sentiment. 

Confiding  in  yqur  having  acquired,  agreeably  to  my  recommenda- 
tion, a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  various  sounds  of  the  letters  according 
to  their  several  combinations,  you  must  now  be  informed  of  the  general 
principles  of  Accentuation^  which  aflEects  letters  and  ^UaUes,  and  of 
JEmfihasiSf  which  distinguishes,  by  a  stress  of  the  vdce,  one  or  more 
words  in  a  sentence  from  the  rest;  thereby  expressing,  with  proper 
precision  and  effect,  the  true  import  and  meaning  intended  to  be  com- 
municated. 

The  term  accent,  means  a  peculiar  manner  of  expressing  one  letter 
in  a  syllable,  or  syMable'in  a  word,  frohi  the  rest,  that  it  may  be  better 
heard  or  distinguished  from  them.  Whether  this  distinction  relates 
merely  to  the  stress  or  force  of  the  voice,  or  to  the  variation  of  tone, 
are  questions  which  have  agitated  and  disturbed  the  republic  of  letters 
for  centuries,  and  opinions  very  widely  different  have  been  held  and 
defended  by  very  learned  and  able  men.  It  is  still,  among  critics,  a 
source  of  discussion,  nay,  of  literary  warforc,  to  ascertain  what  accent 
is:  but  in  this  dispute,  as  in  many  otliers,  the  subject  matter  is  suffici- 
ently plain,  till  obscured  by  the  labours  of  the  diq^utants.  Ko  person 
to  whom  an  English  word  isshown,  with  an  accentual  mark  placed  over 
it  (as  adv^rUsement,  or  advertisement)  feels  any  doubt  in  regulating  his 
voice  according  to  that  mark.  This  plain  matter  then  it  is«  and  not 
any  pcnnt  of  subtil  inquiry,  which  it  is  the  ofc^ject  of  this  lecture  to  me- 
thodize and  explain^ 

Accent  in  English,  is  only  a  species  of  ejg^pkasis.  Wheo  one  wocd 
in  a  sentence  is  distinguished  by  the  voice  as  more  iu^portaot  than  the 
rest,  wc  say  th;^t  it  is  emfihatical%  or  that  an  emfiJiaaia  is  laid  upon  it; 
when  one  syllable  in  a  word  is  distinguished  by  the  voice  and  more 
audible  than  the  rest,  we  say  that  it  is  accented^  or  that  an  accent  is 
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put  upon  it  Accent,  therefore,  is  to  syllables,  what  emphasis  islo 
sentences ;  it  distinguishes  one  from  the  crowd,  aad  brings  it  forward  t* 
observation. 

If  this  account  be  right,  it  naturally  follows,  that  in  monosyllablei^ 
accent  and  emphasis  must  be  the  same ;  and  that  those  monosyllables 
alone  have  any  accent  ^hich  are  capable  of  being  emphaticaL  Bio- 
AosyUabic  nouns  Und  verbs  are  thereforo  accented;  but  particles  ani 
other  subservient  parts  of  speech  are,  for  the  most  part,  incapable  of 
any  accent,  if  monosyllables.  We.dierefore  fintl  tliem  in  verse  gene- 
rally di^osed  in  the  unaccented  part  of  each  foot;  as  **  Fa'r  4u  the 
sblarwa'lk,  or  milky  wa'y.^'  For  the  same  reason,  many  monosyllables 
are  occasionally  accented,  or  not,  according  to  tiisur  acddoBtal  n^^ 
taaice,  as  in  these  lines,  the  word  tnu9tf 

\  Where  all  must  full  or  not  coherent  be. 

And  all  that  rises,  rise  in  due  degree ; 
Then  in  the  scale  of  reas'ning  life  'tis  plain 
,    These  tn^  be  somewhere  such  a  rank  as  man. 

£9taj^  OH  MoHg  I.  46. 

So  the  word  »o/,  in  the  following: 

Remember,  man,  the  Universal  Cause 
Acts  ifot  by  PARTIAL,  but  by  general  laws» 
And  makes  what  happiness  we  justly  call      *^ 
Subsist  not  in  tAe  good  of  one^  but  ali. 
There's  n6tK  blessing  individuds  find. 
But  some  way  leans  and  hearkens  to  the  kind. 

IB.  IV,  35. 

Here  nor'is~wholly  unaccented  in  the  forst  instance,  slightly  in  the 
second,  and  very  strongly  in  the  last  The  pronoun  us  is  often 
passed  over  without  much  notice,  but  is  strongly  brought  forward  ia 
this  line: 

Better  for  ^  perhaps  it  might  M>pear. 

So  exactly  is  accent^  fai  English,  the  same  as  emphasis,  that  whoi 
words  of  different  meaning  ^are  contrasted,  the  aceeal;  of  one  is  ^tim 
ehanged  from  its  natural  seat,  to  that  distinctive  syllable  which  the 
opposition  has  F^dered  emphatical.  Thus  the  accent  c^  un9&ciabh 
and  into'lerablCy  is  regularly  upon  the  syllables  90  and  to  ;  but  when  we 
ssay  some  men  are  sociable^  others  vv sociable;  some  tolerable^  others 
Intolerable  ;  we  usually  throw  the  accent  upon  tm  and  in,  the  particles 
tipon  which  the  contrast  depends. 

Such  is  the  general  nature  of  accent  among  us.  Among  the  aiK^iits 
the  term  denoted  a  very  difierent  thing.  Accent,  with  them,  signified 
ii  muucal  modnlation  of  the  voice^  making  it  higher  or  Jower  with  re- 
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spect  to  gravity  or  acuteness  of  sound*  These  infiections  of  the  v<nce» 
*  however,  seem  to  aflfbct  sentences  rather  than  ^^le  words.  Accent 
appears  to  be  the  most  unstable  part  of  the  English  language.  We  can 
all  remember  words  dlfierently  accented  from  the  present  practice;- 
and  many  might  be  collected  which  still  are  fluctuating  with  theh* 
accent  unsettled. 

Adve^tUe, 

Wherein  he  might  the  kiiig  his  lord  advertise. 

Shahsptcetti 
As  I  by  friends  sm  well  advertised. 

-Hefioe  advertisement  is  the  ancient  accentuatipn. 


My  griefs  are  boder  than  advertisement. 

IbU. 


here  ended,  but  his  meek  asp^i 

.  Loiti- 


His  words  here  ended,  but  his  meek  aspect. 

Par.r 


Attrtbute  (verb)  a't tribute. 

With  glory  iittributed  to  the  high  Creator. 

Ibii. 

Qomme'rce  (both  substantive  and  verb).  • 

With  even  step  and  musinr  gait 
And  looks  commercing  wim  the  skies^ 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitdng  in  thine  eyes. 

//  Bemeroao^ 

Co'njurCf  in  the  sense  of  to  enjoin  solemnly. 

O  Prince !  I  cdnjure  thee,  as  thou  believest 
There  is  another  comfort  than  this  world. 

Shah.  Meeu,Jbr  Mm^ 

HfiMncholy. 

There  many  minstrales  maken  melody 
To  drive  away  the  dull  melancholy. 

SpeMCTt 

jpirftme  (bodi  verb  and  substantive). 

Than  ui  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great 

Sh4A». 


PuWsuit, 


In  piirsuit  of  the  thing  we  would  have  stay. 

Shaks.  Sotmet  143. 


SefiuHchre  (verb). 


Go  to  my  lady's  mve  and  call  her's  thenc^ 
Or,  at  the  least,  In  her's  sepulchre  thine. 

Sh^h,  7>&9  Gent. 
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WaHSke. 


To  their  night  watches  in  warlike  parade. 

Ftir.  Loit,  IV,  780. 

S^Qch  ave  a  few  of  the  striking  diQerenpes  between  ancient  and  modem 
accentuation.  Many  others  might  be  collected  by  an  attentive  and 
general  reader.  The  present  selection  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  the 
assertion. 

What  then  are  the  characteristical  qualities  of  that  acc^it  which 
gives  eminence  to  one  letter  m  a  monq^yllable,  or  to  oae  syllable  in 
every  pdysyllabical  word  of  the  English  language,  is  the  question  now 
ofiered  to  bur  consideration.  On  first  view  it  may  seem  that  the  an- 
swer 8h«ald  be  readily  ^iggested  by  the  ear,  and  it  may  appear 
strange  that  a  matter  so  open  to  the  observation  of  every  day,  and  al- 
most every  moment,  should  be  a  matter  of  dispi^te.  Still  stranger, 
however,  surely  must  seem  the  question.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  accent,  tone  or  pitch  of  the  voice,  used  in  uttering  a  syllable, 
and  the  quantity  or  time  employed  in  uttering  it  ?  or,  are  they  not  die 
same  thing?  or,  if  not  absolutely  the  same  thing,  are  they  not  so  blend- 
ed and  confounded  in  the  nature  of  modem  speech,  that  to  distinguish 
them  is  no  longer  possible.^  Upon  a  just  investigation  of  these  points, 
it  would  be  found  that  the  parts  concurring  to  constitute  that  small, 
and  it  might  seem  simple  tiling,  a  syllable,  are  so  many,  so  different, 
so  minute,  and  so  implicated,  that  when  fully  and  fairly  exhibited,  it 
would  not  perhaps  appear  wonderful  if  the  critics  and  disputants  have, 
some  overlooked,  and  others  avoided  the  labour  necessary  to  such  an 
analysis  as  alone  cpuld  obviate  mistake  about  them. 

Upon  this  field  of  critical  dispij^ssion,  the  most  conspicuous,  and  per- 
haps the  most  skilful  of  modem  combatants,  are  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr. 
Walker ;  the  former  asserting  that  accent  has  reference  only  to  quan- 
tity, not  to  quality,  and  that  of  course  the  accented  syllable  is  only 
louder,  and  not  higher  than  the  other  syllables;  the  latter  maintaining 
that  accent  relates  to  quality,  not  to  quantity,  to  tone  or  tune,  not  to 
strength.  This  opinion  coinci<^g  with  that  of  I  believe  a  cooaderable 
majority  both  of ,  ancient  and  modem  critics,  and  proceeding  from  a 
man  who^  from  his  acuteness  of  investigation  and  strength  of  talents, 
is  now  generally  and  justly  considered  an  oracle  with  respect  to  pro- 
nunciation, I  shall  proceed  in  the  discussion  of  the  subjecj:,  under  the 
adoption  of  the  sy^em  advocated  by  him ;  the  greater  part  of  En^sh 
writers  on  accentuation  having  considered  the  eminent  syllable  in  Eng- 
lish speech  as  principally  distinguished  by  acuteness  of  tone :  for  thou^ 
variation  of  force  in  speech  might  suffice  for  expression^  which  how- 
e\'er  may  be  doubted,  yet  variation  of  tone  is  essential  towards  aiddifl^ 
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the  grace  <rf  melody.  The  truth  is,  that  to  give  eminence  to  an  accent, 
ft  strengthened  enunciation  is  necessary.  But,  the  eminent  accent  of 
words,  m  EngHsh  !f|>eech,  with  superior  force,  has  also,  by  the  indis- 
pensftbie  law  of  that  speech,  a  higher  tone,  and  is  what  has  been  most 
commonly  called,  an  acute  accent.  Without  variety  of  t6ne,  or  in  mu- 
sical  phrase,  without  various  notes,  though  there  might  be  measure, 
there  could  be  no  melody  in  speech.  It  would  tl\erefore  be  highly  in- 
jurious to  our  language  to  hxA6,  that  the  accent  of  English  words  derives 
its  character  from  force  of  utterance  only. 

But  it  will  be  obviotis  to  all  acquainted  with  English  speech,  that 
the  longer  polysyllables  have  more  than  one  distinguishing  accent  .One 
indeed  is  always  predominant;  superior  in  force,  higher  In  tone:  it  is 
properly  call€!d  by  way  of  eminence,  the  principal  accent,  or,  even 
simply  the  accent.  By  its  situation  in  the  word,  the  situation  and  the 
comparative  eminence  of  inferior  accents  is  directed.  In  trisyllables, 
if  the  middle  syllable  be  accented,  neither  of  the  others  has  a  distin- 
guished character ;  they  win  be  equally  grave,  or  what  is  called  unac- 
tented.  But  if  the  first  have  the  accent,  the  third  will  be  more  distin- 
guished than  the  second;  it  will  be  louder  knd  sharper,  as  in  the 
-words  e^ner^yy  cdnfide'nt.  If  the  last  have  the  accent,  the  first  will 
be  more  distinguished  than  the  second,  as  in  refug*ee,  co*nfida*nt.  Id 
both  cases,  the  middle  syllable  will  have  the  lowest  tone,  as  well  as  the 
least  forcible  tone.  In  words  of  four  syllables,  there  wDl  still  be  but 
two  of  distinguished  accent,  as  otherwise  two  actfte  or  strong  accents 
would  meet  in  one  word,  which  the  genius  of  Engliflh  pronunciation 
forbids.  Under  this  restriction,  wordd  dt  five  syllables  may  have  three, 
or  oiily  two  distinguisliing  accents,  and  words  of  multiplied  syllables 
more  in  proportion,  called  secondary  accents.  But  more  of  this  here- 
after. 

'  That,  in  every  syllable,  of  every  language,  some  tone^  accent,  or 
fdfch  of  the  voice,  must  accompany  articulation,  is  as  evidently  of  na- 
tural nece»^,  as  that  soipe  portion  of  time  must  be  employed  in  it. 
It  is  very  obvious  then,  that  In  the  English  language,  every  word  not 
monosyllabieal  has  one  syllable  always  made  eminent  by  a  distinguish- 
Ifig  tohe  or  accent  This  syllable  is  often  called  the  accented  ^Itablt^ 
&nd  its  tone  the  accent;  and  the  other  syllables  in  tontradisUnction  are 
called  unaccented;  a  mode  of  speaking,  which,  if  it  have  any  occa- 
sional conveniency,  may  perhaps  be  allowed,  provided  it  be  always  re* 
fnembered  that  the  terms  are  so  used,  by  a  license  of  speech,  to  signify 
the  more  and  the  less  eminent  accentuation;  accent  or  tone  being  that, 
some  mode  and  degree  of  which  must  always  coexist ;  that  is,  must 
always  be  among  the  impressions  made  by  the  vdce  upon  the  ear, 
with  ^vcry  syllable  uttered. 
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AmoD^  foreign  modern  languages,  the  general  characteiM)f  the  ac- 
centuation in  the  Italian,  the  ^>anish,  and  the  modem  Greek,  is  tiie 
same  as  in^the  English.  ^In  all  these,  and  I  believe  I  might  add  the 
Portuguese,  the  German,  arid  those  of  the  same  origin  with' the  Ger- 
man, one  syllable,  of  every  two  or  more  in  one  word,  is  made  eminent 
by  its  tone.  We  are  well  assured  that,  so  far  at  least,  the  accentua- 
tion  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin,  agreed  with  that  of  these  modem 
languages.  It  may  be  important  then  to  observe,  od  account  of  the 
more  extensive  familiarity  with  the  French  than  with  any  other  fo- 
reign speech,  in  our  country,  and  still  much  more  throughout  Europe, 
particularly  on  the  contingent,  that  the  French  language  differs  in  this 
from  all  others.  The  French  grammarians  and  critics  universally 
h(dd,  that  no  syllable  of  any  word  in  their  language  is  entitled  to  any 
characteristical  accent.  It  is  not  here  meant,  that  no  syllaUe,  in 
French  polysyUabical  words,  is  evjsr,  in  prqier  French  pronunciatiofi, 
made  eminent  by  force  of  utterance ;  but  only  that  no  one  syllable  is, 
ih  French,  as  in  the  other  European  languages,  constantly  entitled  to 
such  preeminence.  Hence  a  c6nsequence,  obvious  to  those  who  have 
had  any  opportunity  for  observation  is,  that  the  accentuation  of  all  the 
other  European  languages  has  peculiar  difficulties  for  the  French  peo- 
ple. That  of  our  own,  in  particular,  little  among  the  difficulties  for  an 
Italian  learning  our  speech,  is  to  a  Frenchman,  after  boyhood,  in  ge- 
neral unattainable.  The  French  are,  above  all  other  foreigners,  &- 
tinguished  among  us,  by  what  is  commonly  called,  and  propeiif 
Plough,  a  foreign  accent 

In  some  languages,  different  accentual  marks  regulate  not  ddy  the 
tone  or  modulation  of  the  voice,  but  also  supply  the  place  jc^  our  senten- 
tial stops. 

The  Greeks  have  three  grammatical  accents^  viz.  the  acute  acccat 
(')  which  shows  the  tone  of  the  vdce  is  to  be  raised;  the  grave  accent 
C)  which  marks  a  depressicm  of  voice ;  and  the  circumflex  accait 
C  or*")  which  is  composed  of  both  the  acute  and  the  gmve,  and  points 
out  a  kind  of  undulation  of  the  voice.  The  Latins  have  made  Ike  aaihe 
use  of  these  three  accents.  The  Hebrews  have  a  gramn^tital,  a  rfie- 
torical,  and  a  musical  accent,  placed  sometimes  above  and  sometiinea 
below  the  syllable;  thus  serving  not  only  to  regulate  the  Hangs  and 
fallings  of  the  voice,  but  to  distinguish  the  sections  and  periods  in  a  dl^> 
course,  and  to  answer  the  same  purposes  with  the  points  in  other  laar 
guages.  The  tonic  accents  are  essentially  necessary  to  the  lewa,  at 
they  may  be  said  to  sing,  rather  than  to  read  their  language. 

The  use  of  accents  is  remarkable  in  some  of  the  eastern  Umgyag^ 
particularly  the  Siamese  and  the  Chinese.  Among  t&epec^le  of  Ch^ 
every  wo^-d^  ©r,  what  is  the  same  thin^  syllable,  adJftil^df  Sv^itf^cirfl; 
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and  thua  stands  for  many  diflferent  things.  The  union  of  the  two  letters, 
ya,  accordii^  to  the  accent  fixed  on  them»  signifies  God,  a  wa//»  excel' 
lentf  atufiidiXyi  and  &  gooae*  Their  talking  is  a  kind  of  music  or  dng- 
ing.  Hence  the  great  difficulty  of  their  language  to  foreigners.  If  they 
deviate  ever  so  little  from  the  true  accent,  they  say  quite  a  different 
thing  from  what  was  intended.  Thus,  meaning  to  compliment  the  per- 
son you  are  talking  to,  with  the  title  ci  sir^  you  call  him  a  dcMst,  wit& 
the  same  word,  only  a  little  varied  in  the  tone. 

The  Siamese  have  also  a  great  variety  of  accent 

But  the  English,  hav^ig  no  more  than  one  accent,  have  only  one 
tnark  in  writing  to  point  it  out,  viz.  the  acute  accent  of  the  Greeks  (') 
which  is  universally  adopted. 

Accent  is  cither  firinci/ial  or  secondary  * 

The  firincifial  accent  is  that  which  necessarily  distinguishes  one 
iyllahle  in  a  word  from  the  rest.  The  secondary  accent  is  that  whicl^ 
we  may  occasionally  place  on  another  syllable  besides  that  which  has 
the  principal  accent,  in  order  to  pronounce  every  part  of  the  word 
more  distinctly,  forcibly,  and  harmoniously :  thus  y^nva/eer,  domineer, 
tararoan,  have  an  accent  on  the  first,  as  well  as  on  the  last  syllable, 
though  a  somewhat  less  forcible  one.  The  same  may  be  observed  tf 
violin^  repartee,  comfilaUant,  referee^  &c. 

In  accenting  words,  care  should  be  taken  to  avdd  all  affected  devik 
ations  from  common  usage.  There  is  the  greatest  occasion  for  thft 
purecaution,  as  a  i^ule  has  been  arbitrarily  and  injudiciously  introduced 
upon  this  subject  by  some  superficial  orthoSpists,  which  has  no  founda^ 
tion  either  in  the  structure  of  the  EngliHi  language,  or  in  the  principlegi. 
of  harmony,  viz.  that  in  words  consisting  of  more  than  two  syllables^ 
the  accent  should  be  thrown  as  far  back  as  possible.  This  rule  hai.. 
occasioned  much  pedantic  and  irregular  pronunciation,  and  has  per* 
luipa  introduced  all  the  imcertainty  which  attends  the  accentuaticH 
of  several  English  words. 

Accent  generally  dwells  with  greatest  force  and  propriety,  on  thflit> 
iPart  of  the  word,  which  from  its  importance,  the  hearer  has  always 
.  the  greatest  occasion  to  observe;  and  this  is  necessarily  the  root  or  Ixk 
flys  <ji  the  word.  But,  as  harmony  of  terminaUcai  frequently  attracts  thcr 
.accent  fxasa  the  root  to  the  branches  of  the  woid,  so  the  first  and  moi^ 
natural  law  of  accentuation  seems  to  operate  less  in  fixing  the  accent 
t^an  any  other.  Accent  seems  to  be  regulated  in  a  great  measure  bf 
etymology^  and  a  regard  to  the  classical  laws  of  the  different  languages 
from  which  words  are  derived.  In  words  of  the  Saxon,  the  accent  ia 
j^ncrally  on  the  root:  in  words  from  the  learned  languages,  particu-^ 
larly  the  Latin  and  Greek,  of  which  there  are  many,  it  b  generally  oi 
•%\i$.  terminatioiu  And  if  to  these  we  add  the  diffi^r^t  a^^ents  we  l^f  ok 
*     Vei..i.  3  H         ^ 
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8<Hne  words,  to  disUnguish  them  from  others,  we  seem  to  have  three 
great  prmciples  of  accentuation ;  the  radical^  the  termtnaHonoi^  aad 
the  dUHncttve:  the  radical,  as  16ve,  lively,  liveliness;  the  termina* 
tknal,  as  harmony',  harmoo£ous;  the  distinctive,  as  a  cdavert,  to 
convert. 

Dissyllables  have  necessarily  one  of  them  accented,  and  but  one. 
The  word  Amtn^  is  the  only  word  which  is  pronounced  with  two  ac» 
cents,  when  alone.  Dissyllables  fmned  by  affixing  a  tenninadon,  have 
generally  the  former  syllable  accented,  as  chHdish,  ^rer,  kingdom. 

Dissyllables  formed  by  prefixing  a  syllable  to  the  radical  word, 
have  commonly  the  accent  on  the  latter;  as  to  retdm,  to  besee'm. 

DissyUables,  which  have  two  vowels  that  are  separated  In  the  pro- 
nunciation, have  always  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable;  as  Hon,  r^ 
riot,  except  the  word  create. 

As  words  increase  in  syllables  the  more  easily  is  their  accent  known. 
Trisyllables  formed  by  adding  a  termination,  or  prefixing  a  syllable, 
retain  the  accent  of  the  radical  word ;  as,  liveliness,  tenderness,  con- 
temner, commenting,  commanding,  assdrance. 

Trisyllables  which  have  in  the  middle  syllable  a  diphthong,  as  en- 
deavour, or  a  vowel  before  two  consonants,  as  domestic,  accent  the 
middle  syllable. 

Trisyllables  which  have  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  are  com- 
monly French,  as  magazine,  repartee,  acquiesce ;  or  they  are  words, 
formed  by  prefixing  one  or  two  syllables  to  a  short  syllable  ;  as,  inuna*- 
tlire,  overcharge. 

When  the  true  accent  of  dissyllables  is  known,  those  polysyllables, 
whose  terminations  are  perfectly  English,  have  likewise  their  accent 
invariably  settled. 

These  rules  respecting  accent,  are  a  few  of  the  most  essimtia]  t 
others  may  be  obtahied  fnom  Lowth,  Johnson,  Murray,  Walker,  an4 
other  writers  upon  grammar. 

Qf  accent,  as  well  as  of  spelling,  and  of  idiom,  there  is  a  standard 
in  every  polite  nation ;  and  in  all  these  particulars,  the  example  of  ap- 
proved authors,  and  the  practice  dL  those,  who  by  their  rank,  educa- 
tion, and  way  of  life,  have  had  the  best  opportunities  to  know  men  aad 
manners,  and  domestic  and  fm^gn  literature,  ought  undoubtedly  to 
possess  considerable  influence.  Hence  that  accent  and  that  pronuncF 
afion  is  generally  in  every  country  accounted  the  best,  which  is  used  in 
the  metropolis,  by  the  most  polite  and  learned  persons.  Yet  every 
language  has  some  peculiar,  essential,  general  roles.  For  the  Latm 
those  rules  were  very  few  and  simple;  for  Ae  Greek  more  various 
The  accentuation  of  English  speech  also  is  not  without  its  laws,  of 
which  Dr.  Samuel  JobltfODy  in  his  grammar  prefixed  to  his  dictionarf. 
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lias  given  a  collection,  in  which,  however,  there  prevails  a  conndera- 
able  degree  of  irregularity. 

The  fluctuation  of  our  language,  both  with  respect  to  the  significa* 
tion  of  words  and  the  accentuaticm  of  them,  is  a  subject  of  general  and 
just  lamentation.  '  Frequent  and  strenuous  exertions  have  been  made 
to  correct  this  evil,  but  they  have  hitherto  proved  inefl^tual.  It 
should,  however,  always  be  considered  by  classical  scholars  and  litera- 
ry men  as  an  indispensable  duty  to  oppose  such  innovations  as  violate 
the  prosody,  and  consequently  destroy  the  hiirmony  of  our  best  poets^ 
who  should  always  be  considered  as  an  authority  sufi&ciently  high  to 
be  appealed  to  as  a  standard. 

The  foregoing  observations  upon  that  important  principle  of  onrrect 
prcmunciation.  Accent^  have  engaged  so  much  dt  your  time  and  atten* 
tion  this  evening,  that  I  must  reserve  those  upon  emphasi^  as  the  sob^ 
jcct  of  my  next  lecture. 


SMITHS  NARRATIVE. 

The  capture  of  Major  Andre  was  an  event  so  important  in  Ae  Ameticaa 
revolution,  and  his  late  was  so  generously  deplored  even  by  his  enemies,  that 
every  account  of  the  transaction  which  led  to  it,  must  be  interesting.  The 
ibllowing  notice  of  a  new  work  on  this  subject,  which  we  extract  from  a 
late  British  Review,  will,  therefore,  be  read  with  interest,  making  proper 
allowances  for  the  cpinioiu,  prejudice*  and  HtuatioH  of  Mr.  Smith. 


An  authentic  Mirrative  of  the  catues  which  led  to  the  death  of  major 
Andrcy  adjutant-general  qf  hia  majeaty^a  forcea  in  Korth  Ameri- 
ca* By  Joahua  Haft  Smithy  Eaq,  counaellor  at  law^  late  member  of 
the  convention  (f  the  atate  qf  JSTew-  York,  To  which  ia  added,  a 
Monody  on  the  death  of  major  Andre,   By  Miaa  Seward* 

The  author  of  this  narrative  was  supposed  by  the  Americans  to 
have  been  an  agent  of  general  Arnold,  and  upon  tlie  apprehension  of 
major  Andre,  and  the  escape  of  Arnold,  was  arrested  and  tried  on  a' 
charge  of  treason.  Circumstances,  no  doubt,  were  strongly  against 
him ;  but,  if  we  credit  this  relation,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  for  dis- 
puting the  author's  veracity,  he  was  very  innocently  engaged  in  the 
communications  between  Andre  and  the  American  general.    Of  this 
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trial,  and  his  defence,  Mr.  Smith  gives  a  full  and  particular  accainti 
as  well  as  of  his  escape  from  America,  which  was  attended  with  maiqr 
^ery  interesting  circumstances.  As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  he  hail 
broke  prison,  the  most  diligent  search  was  made  to  discover  him.  "  Par- 
ties," says  the  autilior,  *•  were  sent  in  different  directions  from  the  fioux 
roads  Uiat  led  from  the  jail ;  but  on  their  return  without  success*  it  was 
concluded  I  must  be  secreted  in  the  town,  among  the  king's  friends,  who 
•#ere  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  respectable  of  the  inhabitants.  Oa 
the  evening  of  the  third  day,  before  my  good  protectress  had  any  hint 
Qf  the  measure,  a  young  lady  came  hastily  to  her,  and  informed  her»  thad 
i  few  hours  ago  her  father's  house  had  been  searched,  and  she  heari 
ijie  party  say,  they  should  next  take  the  road  where  my  g<xxi  friend 
Bved ;  she  instantly  came  to  me  with  the  intelligence,  and  advised  vaf 
leaving  the  place  where  I  was  for  another  more  secure,  which  was% 
hollow  between  two  stacks  of  chimnies ;  this  I  did  not  approve  of,  as  the 
place  had  a  su^icious  appearance,  and  seemed  to  me  calculated  for  a 
hiding  place,  i  therefore  observed,  that  as  it  was  near  the  evening,  I 
would  go  out  to  the  woods,  anfl  return  when  dark ;  I  had  scarcely  men- 
tioned my  resolution,  when  the  young  lady  called  to  her,  and  said  the 
guards  were  very  near  the  house;  when  instantly  snatching  up  one  ci 
the  blankets,  I  stept  lightly  down  the  stairs,  she  following  with  the 
other  blanket :  we  heard  the  tramp  of  a  number  of  steps  in  the  piazsa^ 
I  immediately' made  to  the  back  door,  and  crept  under  a  small  heo- 
coop ;  she  hastily  threw  her  blanket  over  it,  and,  tux^iing  round,  met 
the  party  coming  in  at  the  front  door.  My  protectress  being  a  su^iectr 
ed  person,  from  the  reasons  1  have  already  mentioned,  her  house  was 
searched  with  great  care ;  and  the  young  lady  afterwards  informed 
me,  that  in  the  yet)-  hole  where  she  wished  me  to  secrete  myself,  they 
thrust  their  bavonets  and  pikes ;  so  that  had  I  been  there,  I  mus^  in- 
evitably, have  been  put  to  death !  The  house  being  thoroughly  search-  i 
ed,  they  proceeded  to  the  bam,  stables,  and  even  the  pigsty;  and» 
passing  the  hencoop,  under  which  I  was  concealed,  they  were  about 
to  take  off  the  blanket,  when  my  pix)tectress  exclaimed,  "  For  God's 
sake  do  not  hurt  my  poor  chickens ;"  on  wliich  they  went  into  the 
house,  and  I  could  hear  them  distinctly  charge  her  with  the  knowii^ 
where  I  was:  alanpedi  lest  her  fears  might  overcome  her  fortitude,  h 
immediately  crept  out,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  an  adjoinii^ 
vood,  under  the  cover  of  darkness,  which  had  commenced. 

**  Having  reached  the  wood,  I  was  involved  in  doubt  what  course  to 
take;  to  go  back  did  not  seem  prudent,  as  on  my  return,  some  soldkrs 
might  be  left  as  a  guard :  it  now  began  to  rain,  and  fortunately  a  large 
hollow  tree  afforded  me  a  shelter  from  its  rage.  A  variety  of  cooflict- 
iifg  passions  agitated  my  mind ;  for  that  very  night  a  person  was  to 
come  and  bring  me  clothing,  and  take  me  part  of  my  way  to  New- 
York,  upwards  of  eighty  miles.  To  omit  profiting  bv  this  chance,  I 
knew,  woidd  be  imprudent ;  and  the  person  I  expected  liad  promised  to 
assist  me,  and  possessed  my  most  unlimited  conndetice*  At  length  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  lady,  from  wliose  house  I  had  just  escaped,  had 
a  relation  about  five  miles  distant :  I  knew  him  to  be  a  kind,  friendly  • 
man,  to  wljom  I  could  commit  mvself  wiUi  safety.  Thither,  thcrefbre, 
1  determined  to  proceed ;  and  when  in  the  main  road,  I  thought  I  could 
easily  reach  his  house.  1  travelled  all  night ;  it  rained  during  the  whole 
time ;  and  my  feet  being  tender,  from  the  distressing  and  unusual  state  f 
in  which  I  was  placed,  I  made  but  little  progress,  especially  along  a 
slaty  and  rocky  country.  When  I  had  walked  a  considerable  distance 
K  Imhedy  intendmg  to  nr ait  for  Uie  dawn  of  day «  thus  advancing  sk^-^ 
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If,  I  seated  myself  on  a  rock,  faint,  fatigued,  and  lacerated  with  bnars,. 
imd  passed  my  time  in  lamenting  the  hard  fate  which  my  civility  to  a 
Stranger  had  entailed  upon  me. 

"  On  the  approach  of  day  I  saw  something  like  a  house,  and  the 
appearance  of  light ;  I  advanced  towards  it :— the  reader  will  here 
again  form  some  faint  idea  of  my  sensations,  when  I  found  the  spot  was 
near  the  gibbet,  and  the  house  I  had  descemed  the  jail,  wh^ce  I 
had  escaped  in  the  dark.  I  had  lost  my  road,  and  in  my  bewildered 
state  of  mind,  had  the  whole  night  be^n  wandering  back  again,  over 
the  same  groui(^d ! !  Afflicted,  dismayed,  and  almost  exhausted,  I 
%3id  no  other  alternative  than  to  return  to  the  place  whence  I  had  last 
escaped  ;  and  now  gave  up  aU  for  lost !  It  was,  however,  fortunate  . 
Uiat  I  had  not  far  to  go,  the  day-light  rapidly  advanced ;  and  I  omitted 
BO  thne  in  regaining  Uie  good  woman's  house,  having  the  main  road  be- 
Ibre  me;  and  being  equally  fortunate  m  not  meeting  a  single  traveller, 
or  my  forlorn  appearance  must  have  attracted  notice,  and  perhaps 
luive  led  to  a  discovery. 

**  I  observed,  on  my  approach,  that  there  was  light  in  the  house, 
and  ojice  more  assuming  courage,  fortified  by  hq)e,  I  ventured  to  tap 
gently  at  a  window  whence  the  light  appeared,  and,  in  a  minute 
the  door  was  opened  for  my  reception.  My  female  friend  informed  me, 
that  the  party,  who  had  been  there  the  precedmg  day,  were  not  satis- 
fied with  their  first  search,  but  insisted  on  making  another  by  candle- 
light, which  they  did,  and  even  commanded  her  to  open  every  closet, 
ehest,  and  trunk,  declaring  tiieir  authority  to  confine  her,  unless  she  de- 
clared where  I  was ;  and  that  one  of  them  even  went  again  to  the  chick- 
en-coop, under  which  I  had  been  concealed,  and  thrust  his  bayonet  into, 
various  parts  of  it.  She  said  it  was  well  I  overheard  the  conversation, 
and  resolved  to  withdraw  ;  and  she  consoled  me  by  saying,  I  now  had 
nothing  to  fear,  as  they  had  gone  away  perfectly  satisfied.  1  mentioned 
my  attempt  to  re'xh  the  residence  of  her  relation  for  shelter,  aud  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  learn  that  there  I  should  have  been  safe ;  but  it  was 
providential  that  I  missed  my  way,  for  a  large  party  of  continental 
troops  were  encamped  not  far  from  his  house,  and  I  must  have  passed 
them  before  I  cowld  arrive  at  it. 

•  **  Combining  all  these  circumstances,  which  appeared  so  providen- 
tial, I  was  led,  independent  of  the  fatigue  I  had  just  passed  through,  to 
take  some  rest  in  my  former  birth,  with  renewed  ground  to  encourage 
hope. 

"  My  friend  had  promised  to  be  with  me  the  following  night,  but 
when  that  came  I  was  sorely  disappointed.  Through  a  chink  in  the 
place  of  my  retreat,  I  cpuld  see  the  members  of  the  court,  judge,  juryt 
and  all,  pass  and  repass ;  and,  indeed,  I  was  every  moment  in  dread  of 
being  discovered,  and  brought  back  to  my  old  quarters.  In  this  situa* 
tion  I  continued,  however,  five  days,  under  the  most  painful  apprehen- 
sions. 

"  However  opinions  may  vary  as  to  the  justice  of  Washington,  in 
executing  major  Andre  as  a  spy,  the  public  will  peruse  with  strong  in- 
terest, a  JS/arrative  of  the  causes  which  led  to  hiM  Deaths  from  the  pen 
of  the  gentleman,  who  was  commissioned  to  conduct  the  unfortunate 
major  from  the  Vulture  to  tjie  interview,  which  he  had  with  general 
Arnold,  at  Mr.  Smith's  house.  The  two  officers  were  alone  the  greater 
f>art  of  the  day.  Towards  the  evening  Arnold  came  to  my  house,  and 
proposed  that  I  should  convey  Mr.  Anderson  back  to  the  Vulture,  which 
had  nearly  regained  her  former  situation ;  he  saw,  however,  from  the 
state  of  sickn^^s  under  which  I  thei^  laboured,  with  a  fit  of  the  aguo 
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upoa  me,  that  I  was  unable  to  gratify  him ;  on  which  he  propoaod  mr 
accompanying;  him  part  of  his  way  on  his  return  to  New-York,  by  laiMl^ 
as  soon  as  my  health  .would  permit,  on  the  removal  of  the  ag;ue  fit;  to 
which  I  made  no  objection,  as,  when  better,  it  would  be  in  my  way  to 
Tisic  and  bring  my  family  hcnne  from  Fish  Kill,  being  obliged  to  croBS 
the  river  for  liiat  purpose.  He  soon  after  returned,  and  told  me  a  dif- 
ficulty had  occun^,  of  which  he  was  not  before  apprized  ;  fat  that 
Anderson  had  come  on  shore  in  a  militanr  dress,  which  he  had  b<nv 
rowed,  from  pride  or  vanity,  from  an  officer  of  his  acquaintance  at 
Kew»York :  that  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  travel  in  that 
tmiform,  he  requested  the  loan  of  one  of  my  coats.  Being  neariy  of  my 
sise,  I  lent  him  a  coat :  the  other  part  of  his  dress,  he  said,  did  not 
lequire  change.  General  Arnold  then  pn^KMed  returning  to  his  cona* 
rasmd  at  West  Point,  leaving  Mr.  Anderson  very  disconscdate  with  me. 
I  endeavoured  to  amuae  him  by  showing  him  the  prospect  from  the 

S>pcr  part  of  my  house,  whence  there  was  an  extensive  view  over 
e  capacious  bay  of  Haverstraw^  to  the  opposite  shore ;  he  cast  am 
anxious  look  towards  the  Vulture,  and  with  a  heavy  sigh  wished  he 
was  on  board.  I  endeavoured  to  console  him  by  the  hope  of  his  bein^ 
at  the  White  Plains,  or  New- York,  before  her.  Findmg  himself  bet- 
ter, I  promised  to  accompany  him  on  his  way.  I  could  not  help  remark.^ 
JBg  to  hhn,  that  I  thought  the  general  might  have  order^  a  fiag  of 
truce  from  Stony  Pomt,  to  have  returned  him  to  the  Vulture,  without 
the  fatigue  of  his  going  to  the  White  Plains,  that  appearing  a  circuitona 
route,  unless  he  had  business  to  transact  at  that  place.  From  this  time 
he  seemed  shy,  and  desirous  to  avoid  much  conversation ;  he  continued 
to  urge  preparations  for  his  departure,  and  carefully  avoided  being 
seen  by  persons  that  came  to  the  house. 

*'  Previous  to  his  quitting  it,  general  Arnold  had  prepared  a  paas* 
port  for  him  to  go  to  die  White  Plains,  and  a  fiag  of  truce  for  me  to  go 
thither  and  return.  Finding  myself  better,  and  refreshed  with  the  rest 
I  had  taken,  I  ordered  my  servant  to  get  the  horses  in  readiness,  and 
we  reached  the  ferry  at  Stony  Point  before  it  was  dark,  intending,  if 
the  weather  should  be  fine,  to  proceed  as  far  as  major  de  la  Van's  that 
nipht,  at  a  place  called  Crum  Pond,  the  distance  of  about  ei^t  or  tea 
miles  from  Uie  ferry,  where  I  knew  we  should  be  well  entertamed,  and 
take  the  dawn  of  the  morning  to  proceed  with  more  satisfiiction.  Be* 
tween  my  house  and  the  fort  at  Stony  Point,  our  conversation  was  prin- 
cipally about  the  taking  and  retaking  of  that  place;  I  found  my  fellow- 
traveller  very  backwani  in  giving  any  opinion,  or  saying  mudi  about  it. 
We  were  met  on  the  road  by  several  officers  belonging  to  this  post, 
with  whom  we  conversed  very  freely,  and  stopped  at  the  sutler^  at 
tiie  ferry  to  drink  with  them.  When  we  arrived  on  the  opposite  side» 
we  rode  up  to  the  tent  of  colonel  Livingston,  the  commanding  officer  at 
Verplank  s  Point ;  I  being  well  acquainted  with  him,  he  having  served 
his  clcrltship  and  studied  the  law  with  my  brother,  the  late  chief  jua- 
tice  of  Canada,  and  being  also  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Smith ;  be  pressed 
as  to  stay  to  supper  with  him,  but  this  Mr.  Anderson  seemed  oedrous 
to  decline.  As  we  pi"X)ceeded,  I  thought  he  grew  more  cheerful,  and 
as  our  road  became  better,  we  rode  on  with  an  increased  speed,  and 
had  reached  about  five  or  six  miles  when  we  were  challenged  by  a  pa- 
trtAe  party.  On  advancing,  the  commanding  officer,  a  captain  BoU, 
demanded  a  countersign  before  we  should  pass,  and  drew  his  corp% 
about  us ;  he  inquired  who  we  were,  the  reason  of  our  travelling  in 
the  night,  and  whence  we  came  .*  I  told  him  who  I  was,  and  that  we 
llad  passporU  from  geuj^ral  AnK)l<^  the  coo^a&diDg  officer  at  West 
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Point,  which  we  had  received  from  the  general  that  day;  that  we  were 
an  the  public  service,  on  business  of  the  highest  import,  and  that  he 
would  be  answerable  for  our  detention  one  moment ;  he  insisted  on  see- 
ing the  passports,  and  conducted  us  to  a  house  in  the  vicinity  where 
there  was  a  light.  On  approaching  the  house  Mr.  Anderson*  seemed 
very  uneasy ;  but  I  cheered  him  up  by  saying  our  papers  would  cany 
us  tb  any  part  of  the  country  to  which  they  were  directed,  and  that  no 
person  cUire  presume  to  detain  us.  When  we  came  to  the  light  I  pre- 
sented the  passports,  which  satisfied  the  captain ;  but  he  seemed  better 
pleased  when  I  told  him  I  intended  to  quarter  that  night  at  major 
de  la  Van's,  who,  he  said,  was  a  stanch  friend  to  the  cause  of  his 
country,  would  treat  us  well,  and  render  every  aid  in  his  power  that 
tended  to  promote  the  welfare  of  America :  he  soon  began  to  be  more 
pleased,  and  in  the  most  impressive  manner  entreated  us  not  to  proceed 
one  inch  further  in  the  night,  as  it  was  very  dangerous,  for  the  CoW 
Boys  had  been  out  the  preceding  night,  and  had  done  much  mischief^ 
by  carrying  oif  cattle,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  as  prisoners.  Alarmed 
at  this  mtelligence,  I  was  hesitating  what  to  do,  when  my  companion 
expressed  his  wish  to  proceed ;  but  the  captain  suggested  many  pru- 
dential reasons  why  he  would  not  advise  our  progress  at  night.  He  par- 
ticularly remarked  that  we  had  little  chance  of  defending  ourselves 
against  both  parties  then  out,  as  he  had  heard  them  firing  some  little 
time  before  he  met  us.  All  this  determined  me  to  take  the  captain's 
advice,  which  seemed  to  direct  the  surest  step  for  our  safety.  I  accor- 
dingly returned  a  short  distance,  to  look  for  night  quarters,  and  my, 
companion  reluctantly  followed. 

**  With  no  small  (fifficulty  we  therefore  returned  several  miles,  and 
^ined  admittance  into  a  house  for  the  night ;  while  such  was  the  cau- 
tion and  danger  of  admittmg  nocturnal  inmates,  that  we  were  obliged 
to  take  to  bed,  or  keep  the  family  up,  who  would  not  retire  until  they 
saw  us  safely  lodged.  We  slept  in  the  satne  bed ;  and  I  was  often  dis- 
turbed with  the  restless  motions,  and  uneasiness  of  mind  exhibited  by 
my  bed-fellow,  who,  on  observing  the  first  approach  of  day,  summoned 
my  servant  to  prepare  the  horses  for  our  departure.  He  appeared  in 
the  morning  as  if  he  had  not  slept  an  hour  during  the  night ;  he  at  first 
■was  much  dejected,  but  a  pleasing  change  took  pl^ce  in  his  countenance 
•when  summoned  to  mount  his  horse. 

"We  rode  ver}'  cheerfully  towards  Pine's  Bridge  without  interrup- 
tion, or  any  event  that  excited  apprehension ;  here  I  proposed  to  leave 
my  companion;  but  I  observed  Uiat  the  nearer  we  approached  the 
bridge,  the  more  his  countenance  brightened  into  a  cheerful  serenity^ 
and  he  becam^  very  affable ;  in  short,  I  now  found  him  highly  enter- 
taining ;  he  was  not  only  well  informed  in  general  history,  but  well 
acquainted  with  that  of  America,  4)anicularly  New- York,  which  he 
termed  the  readuary  legatee  of  the  British  government  (for  it  took  all 
the  remaining  lands  not  granted  to  the  prc^rietarv  and  chartered  pro- 
vinces). He  had  consult^  the  Muses  as  w^  as  Mars,  for  he  conversed 
freely  on  the  belles  lettres;  music,  painting,  and  poetry  seemed  to  be 
his  delight.  He  displayed  a  judicious  taste  m  the  choice  of  the  authors 
he  had  read,  possessed  great  elegance  of  sentiment,  and  a  most  pleasing 
manner  of  conveying  his  ideas,  by  adopting  the  powerful  colouring  of 
poetical  imagery.  He  lamented  the  causes  which  gave  birth  to  and 
9ontinued  the  war,  and  said,  if  there  was  a  correspondent  temper  ou 
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the  part  of  the  Americans,  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  Brtti^ 
ministry,  peace  was  an  event  not  far  distant;  he  intimated  that  mea* 
sures  were  then  in  agitation  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  desirable 
object,  before  France  could  establish  her  perfidious  designs.  He  sin- 
cerely wished  the  fete  of  the  war  could  alone  be  determined  in  tbe  fair, 
open,  fieM  contest,  between  as  many  British  in  number  as  thobe  mder 
the  command  of  count  Rochambeau  at  Rhode-Island,  whose  efibctive 
force  he  seemed  clearly  to  understand  ;  he  descanted  on  die  richness 
of  the  scenery  around  us,  and  particularly  admired,  from  eVery  emi- 
nence, the  grandeur  of  the  Highland  mountains,  bathing  their  lofty- 
summits  in  the  clouds  from  their  seeming  watery  base  at  the  noith  ex- 
tremity of  Haverstraw  Bay.  The  pleasantry  of  converse,  and  m3d« 
ness  at  the  weather,  so  insensibly  beguiled jthe  time,  that  we  at  length 
found  ourselves  at,  the  bridge,  before  I  thought  we  had  got  lialf  the 
way ;  and  I  now  had  reason  to  think  my  fellow-traveller  a  diffi^rent 
person  from  the  character  I  had  at  first  formed  of  him.  This  bridge 
crosses  Croton  river,  a  branch  of  the  Hudson. 

**  I  pointed  out  to  him  the  road  to  the  White  Plwns,  whittier  hh 
passport  enabled  him  to  go,  or  lower  if  he  thought  proper,  he  bcmg 
on  public  business,  as  was  mentioned  in  his  pass;  but  he  thoaght  the 
road  by  the  way  oif  Dobbs'  ferry,  ha\ing  the  river  as  his  guide,  woold 
be  much  the  nearest  route ;  having  a  good  horse,  he  boldly  venture^ 
to  tkke  that  road :  had  not  proceeded  more  than  six  miles,  when  he 
was  stopped  by  three  of  the  New- York  militia,  John  Paulding,  David 
Williams,  and  Isaac  Van  Vert,  who  with  others,  were  on  a  scouting 
part)',  between  the  outposts  of  the  two  armies.  These  men  st<^ed 
major  Ai^dre  at  a  place  near  Tarry,  and  seized  his  horse  by  the  bndle 
in  a  narrow  part  of  the  road.  Andre,  instead  of  immediately  XTodncinr 
his  pass,  asked  where  they  belonged  to?  They  answered,  **  to  belowr 
Not  suspectpg  deception,  he  i-eplied,  *'  So  do  ly*  and  declariv& 

HUISELF    A    BRITISH    OFFICER,    THAT    HE    MIGHT    NOT     BE    D£* 

TAIN  ED,  being  on  pressing  business!  The  law  of  the  state  gave  to  the 
captors  of  any  British  subject,  a|l  his  property,  and,  of  course,  his 
horse,  saddle,  and  bridle,  were  in  the  first  instance  a  temptation  to  stop 
him  on  the  least  ground  for  suspicion,  while  he  being  alone,  they  were 
the  more  bold  against  an  unarmed  man.  Finding  himself  thus  taken 
by  surprise,  and  detained,  he  offered  a  very  valuable  gold  watch ;  thii 
led  to  farther  suspicion:  upon  which  they  took  him  aside  in  the  bushes 
and  searched  him,  until  they  found  his  papers  lodged  in  his  boot& 
Another  circumstance  of  suspicion  was  the  coat  I  had  lent  him,  which 
was  crimson,  with  vellum  button-holes,  bound  with  Prussian  binding 
•riie  captors  then  conducted  him  to  lieutenant-colonel  Jameson,  a  con- 
tinental officer,  who  had  the  command  of  about  nine  hundred  men* 
mostly  militia.  WTien  major  Andre  was  brought  before  him,  he  passed 
under  the  the  name  of  Anderson,  (Sioosing  to  haxard  tbe  greatest  dan- 
ger rather  than  let  ^ny  discoveiy  be  made  which  could  involve  Arnold, 
before  he  had  time  to  pro\  ide  for'his  safety.  With  this  view,  to  effbct 
Arnold's  escape,  he  requested  that  a  line  might  be  written  to  him,  t9 
acquaint  him  with  Andurson's  detention,  which  Jameson  granted.  Tlw 
papers  which  were  so  found  in  the  major's  pocket-book,  were  in  Ar- 
nold's hand-writing,  and  contained  exact  returns  of  the  state  of  the 
forces,  ordnance,  4ind  defences,  at  West  Pomt  and  its  dependencies, 
with  the  artillenr  orders,  critical  remarks  on  the  works,  an  estimate 
«f  the  number  of  men  that  were  ordinarily  on  duty  to  defend  them,  and 
a  c<4>y  of  a  state  of  affairs  that  had  been  laid  before  a  council  of  war» 
^  t&e  commander  in  chief,  on  the  6th  of  ^e  moptlu   Thene  papers 
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were  enclosed  in  a  packet  to  general  Washington,  accompanied  -with 
a  letter  from  major  Andre,  avowing  himself  to  be  Uic  adjutant-general 
of  the  British  army,  and  was  forwarded  by  Jameson." 

These  extracts  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  reader  is  not  to 
^vpect  to  find  in  this  volume  a  mere  dry  detail  of  military  and  political 
events,  but  a  relation  of  interesting  facts  drawn  up  with  much  simp^- 
city,  and  bearing  G\ery  appearance  of  truth.  The  following  is  his  ac- 
count of  major  Andre  s  death: 

**  At  length  the  awful  period  arrived;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
2d  of  October,  tliis  unhappy  victim  of  the  errors  of  others,  was  led  out 
to  the  place  of  execution.  As  he  passed  along,  the  American  army 
were  astonished  at  the  dignity  oi  his  deportment,  and  tiie  manly  firm- 
nets  and  complacency  of  countenance,  which  spoke  the  serene  compo^ 
sure  of  his  mind ;  a  glow  of  sympathy  pervaded  the  breasts  of  the 
soldiers,  and  tears  of  sensibility  were  visible  in  every  eye.  He  boWed 
himself,  with  a  smile,  to  all  he  knew  in  his  confinement  When  he 
approached  the  fatal  spot,  and  beheld  the  preparations,  he  stc^ped^ 
and  paused,  as  if  absorbed  in  reflection ;  then  quickly  turning  to  tlut 
officer  next  him,  he  said — *  What !  must  I  die  in  this  manner?*  Being 
told  it  was  so  ordered,  he  instantly  said,  *  I  am  reconciled,  and  sub- 
mit to  my  fate,  but  deplore  the  mode;  it  will > be  but  a  momentary 
pang:'  and  with  a  calmness  that,  while  it  excited  the  adn^iratioi^ 
melted  the  heart  of  every  spectator,  performed  the  last  ofiices  to 
himself.  He  then  requested  that  all  around  him  would  bear  witness 
to  the  world,  '  that  he  died  like  a  brave  man*'  He  perished 
universally  esteemed  and  lamented ;  indeed  a  general  sorrow  at  liis 
fate  pervaded  all  ranks  of  people  through  the  continent  of  America.** 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

THE  INQUraER, ^No.  I. 

Mr.  Oldschool, 

I  AM  highly  gratified  that  Philadelphia  can  boast  of  one  periodical 
publication  conducted  on  k  liberal  plan,  and  free  fpim  i^ligiotts  contro- 
versy, and  the  muddy  streams  oF  party  and  factions  discussions.  I  pro- 
pose to  avail  myself  occasionally  of  this  vehicle,  to  call  upon  some  of 
your  correspondents  for  solutions  of  literary  doubts  and  difficulties  that 
occur  in  the  course  of  my  reading,  and  shall  regard  myself  as  under 
con^derable  obligation  to  such  of  them  as  will  furnish  satisfactory  so^ 
.lutimis. 

Collier  on  Ridicule. 
I  have  in  my  possession  an  extremely  valuable  work,  caHed  **  Re- 
flections on  Ridicule,  or  what  it  is  that  makes  a  man  ridicidons,  with 
Vol.  i.  .  ^  n 
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the  best  means  to  avoid  it :  wherein  are  rcfunesented  the  different  man- 
ners and  characters  of  the  present  age.  By  Jeremiah  Collier,  A.M. 
seventh  edition,  Dublin,  anno  1764." 

Every  thne  I  peruse  this  book  I  discover  new  beaotieSb  Thecketdi^ 
of  cftaracters  are  exquisitely  drawn  by  a  most  masterly  hand.  The 
admonitions  against  incurring  ridicule  are  the  most  just  an^profoond: 
and  the  moral  precepts  are  founded  upon  good  sense,  and  a  luMPwIedge 
of  the  world  But  there  is  hardly  a  page  that  does  not  bear  the  stanp 
of  the  French  idiom,  so  fiilfy  that  I  cannot  persuade  myself  it  b  other 
Ihan  a  translation  from  the  French.  Yet  it  is  announced  in  the  title 
and  preftice,  as  an  original  work. 

Among  other  expressions  of  the  above  description,  the  word 
**  agreements*"  is  used  in  fifty  places  for  charms,  or  accomplishments, 
which  surely  must  be  a  translation ;  as  it  is  nowhere  in  any  other  Fjiglish 
work  applied  in  the  same  sense.  There  are,  moreover,  innumerable 
references  to  Freadi  manners,  French'  customs,  and  French  cha- 
racters. 

I  wish  therefore  to  be  informed  whether  thb  is  ascertained  to  be  a 
tnga^tion;  and  if  so,  from  what  wc^-k. 

Cassada  Tree. 

The  contradictory  qualities  of  the  Cassada  Tree,  as  stated  in 
Staunton's  Eimbassy,  are  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  of  any  in  the 
whole  range  of  Natural  History.  The  root  is  said  to  be  salutary  food. 
Yet  the  juice  expressed  from  the  root  is  deadly  p<nson.  And,  still  more 
to  heighten  our  wander,  and  to  show  the  sports  of  madam  Nature,  tho 
sediment  from  the  juice  is  said  to  be  the  tapioca.  Can  any  of  yoiir\:or- 
respondents  state  whether  this  account  partakes  of  the  traveller's  pri- 
vilege of  rodomontadiQg? 

Slaves. 

Russel,  in  hi»,)Mkt<^  of  Modem  £urq)e,  states,  that  among  the 
principal  English  exports,  during  the  domination  of  the  Ang^  Saxcns, 
were  riaves.  I  wish  to  know  liow  long  this  traffic  was  carried  on? 
Asd,  in  what  mode  were  these  slaves  acquired  ? 

B]tn>oNs'$  Town. 

A  more  agreeable  book  than  Brydone's  Tour  cbsohkA  eadly  be 
found.  I  have,  however,  heard  it  confidently  asserts  by  a  literaiy 
chaiaoter,  that  it  is  an  absolute  fabrication ;  and,  like  Damberger's 
Travels,  made  by  a  Grub-street  ^arettcer,  who  had  neVtf  visitddeitlwr 
Sicily  or  Malta.  Can  this  assertionbc  true  ? 
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CaKepbbll's  Ikdia* 

Campbeirs  India  I  have  read  with  wonder.  Some  p4rts  of  it  ap- 
pear absolutely  incredible.  But  there  are  certificates  annexed  to  the 
bodk,  that  finally  removed  my  doubts  respecting  its  authenticity.  I  was 
nevertheless  lately  assured  that  it  was  the  production  of  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter, who  published  a  paper  in  Charleston,  and  in  New-York.  On  thb 
point,  I  request  information. 


rOH  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Though  Natural  History,  strictly  speaking,  comprehends  the 
whole  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  or  is,  in  other  Words, 
a  History  of  Nature ;  yet,  it  is  seldom  so  generally  appHed,  and  fo 
frequently  confined  to  Botany  and  Zoology;  sometimes  to  the-  latter 
alone.  It  is,  of  all  human  knowledge,  the  most  sublime,  because  it  ex- 
hibits the  /lower,  and  introduces  us,  as  it  were,  into  the  preBcnce,  of 
.Omnipotence.  It  is  the  most  instructive,  because  it  unfddslils  good- 
ness, wisdom,  and  perfections.  It  is  also  the  most  delightful,  fhmi  its 
inexpressible  beauty,  vastness,  and  variety.  The  first  lessons  of  in- 
fancy should  be  learnt  from  the  pages  of  this  magnificent  votiime,  at 
the  plainest,  the  most  easily  comprehended,  striking,  and  impressive ; 
perpetually  inspiring  the  highest  conceptions  of  the  Creator;  and  ani- 
mating us  with  the  purest  spirit  of  devotion.  Our  amazement  in- 
creases on  every  fresh  survey,  and  we  exclaim  in  the  rapturous  lan- 
guage of  the  poet : 

**  These  are  thy  glorious  Works,  Parent  of  Good! 
**  Almighty!  thine  this  universal  fhpnei 
«'  Tiras  wond'rous  flirt  thyself  bow  wond'rous  then ! 
«■  Unspeakable  !** 

If  then  the  objects  of  creation,  which  surround  us,  are  capable  of 
producing  such  effects,  when  beheld  even  in  a  general  way,  how  mUst 
'  every  sensation  of  wonder,  awe,  and  devotion  be  increased,  when  we 
contemplate  them  more  closely,  and  individually ;  when  we  consider 
their  coDformation,  instincts,  peculiarities,  uses;  thdr  secret  con- 
jAMuon,  and  reciprocity  of  dependence  on  each  other;  as  forming  one 
immense  chain  of  created  bemgs,  emanatmg  from,  and  upheld  by  one 
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Great,  Incomprehensible,  Self-qxistent,  Etemal!  We  thers,  discover 
micii  unity  of  desi^,  3uch  beneficence,  f^randeur,  4)rder,  loid  haxoMiif , 
as  cannot  fail,  not  only  of  forming  our  minds  to  virtue,  but  c£  instifiiDf 
into  them  the  principles,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  true  UuU,}^ 
every  art  that  is  great,  excellent,  or  praiseworthy. 

■'  For  these  reasons,  there  are  no  literary  producti(ms  of  the  present 
diy,  whose  appearance  1  so  cordially  welcome  as  well- written  bopka 
on  NaturalHistory ;  but,  sorry  I  am  to  say,  that  i^y  congratulatioBspii 
this  head,  particularly  as  respects  the  objects  of  our  own  coontry,  are 
80  rarely  excited,  as  almost  to  induce  the  melanchdy  belief  that  tbb 
divine  study  is  in  danger  c£  being  eaticely  abandoned,  and  fuperseded 
by  the  rage  for  incongruous  and  idle  Novels;  the  insatiable  groedness 
of  gahi»  and  the  noisy  discord  of  distracting  politics.  Three  hundred 
years  have  passed  away  since  the  first  settlement  of  thb  country ;  and 
twenty  millions  of  its  inhabitants  have  descended  to  the  tomb,  without 
leaving,  in  this  department  of  Science,  one  eminently  distinguished 
vestige  hdiind  them.  Yet  every  thing  around  invites  to  the  pursuit; 
but  invites  in  vain.  Numbers  of  the  finny  race,  that  tenant  our  lakes, 
seas,  and  rivers,  and  mafiy  ,of  ,the  feathered  tribes  that  wmrble  in  our 

'  woods,  are  totally  unknown  to  us;  and  though  the  periodical  appea* 
ranee  and  departure  of  others,  be  as  regular  and  uniform,  as  the  Sea- 
sons, yet  they  never  excite  in  us  a  tangle  inquiry.  They  come,  we 
know not:whencc^f  exis;k»  we  know  not  how;  and  go,  we  know  not 
whither*  The  air  swarms  with  insects,  with  which  we  are  totally  un- 
acq]^aiDted  ;  thoq^^  tk^  sa|i^  of  our  crops,  and  tiie  protection  of  our 
people,  from  famine,  have,  at  tiqctes,  nearly  depended  on  a  knoifledge 
of  thci  wl^^ct,  MuUkudf^.'Of  plants  xegetate  in  cur  extensive  regions, 
whose  very  fonns  have  i»ever  met  our  eye;  thoo^  many  of  them  might 

^probitbly  ji>e  highly  important  as  food  or  medicine  to  mran;  even  the 
earth,  on  which  we  tre^  encloses  treasures  that  we  will  not  be  at  the 
trouble  or  expense  of  searching  for,  till  they  force  themsdves  on  our 
view;  contenting  ourselves  with  the  same  superficial  scratflhliigof  the 
surface,  with  those  who  went  before  us ;  and^sefldjng,  ot  a  vast  acca- 
mulation  of  risk,  ^^pense  and  Dational  dependence,  to  a  distant 
country  for  those  very  supplies,  which  natuni.  hastbimntiftilly  scat- 
tered at  our  feet.  These  as^ertionsy  my  countrymen^  are  not  merdy 
declamatory ;  neither  are  they  meant  to  givoeflfence;  but  to  rouse  in 
your  bosoms  a  love  and  ambition  to  excel  in  these  most  usefol  and  vir^ 

'  tuous  studies.  Every  enlightened  nation  of  Eurq;>e  has  become,  as  It 
ought  to  be,  the  proper  historian  of  its  own  natural^productions;  wldle 
we  have  sat  d'«wn  satisfied,  inglorio^s]y  satisfied,  to  repeif^  fMi 
France,  Britain,  or  Germany,  an  agcount  of  the  prodnctkms  of  oor 
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o«m  Btreaitis,  our  own  fleMs  and  forests ;  and  to  swallow  as  facts  the 
crttde  suggestions  of  foreign  pride,  ignorance,  and  prejudice. 

^  As  I  pfopose,  in  my  succeeding  numbers,  to  make  application  for 
information  to  diose  readers  of  The  Port  Folio,  who  may  be  disposed  to 
give  it,  (HI  some  subjects  of  the  Natural  History  of  the'United  States,  so 
Imean  hot  to  impose  on  others,  what  I  would  be  unwilling  to  engage  in 
nlyself.  I  win,  therefore,  add  example  to  precept,  and  shall,  ^m 
time  to  time,  commimicate  through  the  same  medium,  such  interesting 
particulars'  of  some  of  our  American  animals,  insects,  birds,  fishes, 
plants,  minerals,  &c.,  as  are  either  new  or  not  generally  known;  and 
wlddi,  in  miraerous  extensive  tours  through  the  territories  of  the 
ITniiedBtateS)  I  have  been  enabled  to  cdlect. 


OF  CRITICISM ^FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

Mr.  OLDSCHOOLy 

The  sun  of  Genius  seldom  breaks  forth  with  rcspleiideht  lustre  in 
the  high  heaven  of  invention,  but  some  untimely  cloud  of  carping  ca- 
lumny, or  criticai  clamor*  rises  to  darken  its  disk,  and  intercept  its 
glories  from  the  eyes  of  an  admiring  world. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  reputation  of  P<^,  which 
had  until  then,  shone  forth  with  the  dasaling  ray  of  originality,  suf- 
fered dim  ecUpse^  from  the  malignant  curiosity  or  the  eagle-eyed  acute- 
ness  of  the  variously  erudite  Joe  Warton.  The  famed  Milton,  shortly 
after,  was  for  a  moment  overshadowed  by  the  murky  wing  of  literary 
envy,  raised  by  the  arts  and  the  impudence  of  the  base-bom  Lauder. 
And  even  the  giant-  Warburton  has  in  our  own  day,  been  accused  of 
having  erected  the  colussal  trophiva  of  literary  triuihph  upon  the  pQ- 
fered  fragmeots  of  the  laboara  of  Vandalef  and  Meuisius. 

The  great  weapon  which  the  pigmies  of  Literature  ever  wield 
against  the  indestructible  mommients  of  the  fathers  of  Science,  and  of 
bong,  is  the  charge  <if  fUagtarisnt, 

But  the  legitimate  critic  is  not  now  to  learn  that  Genius  ennobles 
whatever  it  touches;  and  that  Virgil,  when  he  raked  in  the  dunghill 
of  Eriariiis,  had  the  prescriptive  right  of  discovery  to  the  possession 
and  the  use  of  any  gem,  which  chance  might  have  deposited,  or  cul- 
ture created  in  that  humble  soiL 
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The  lay  of  M«ire  whidi  has  oAtn  wak6d  to  Tibvatkii^  each  cor* 
respohdiiig  string  <tf  fnannony,  in  every  aoal  not  **'  duUanddead"  toai 
the  melody  of  mind,  his  yet»  as^ften  rouwd^he  c»vy  of  those  vwXg» 
jspnl^  which  yrsfi%  y\^  .imJignant  gaze  to  triumph  in  the  fall  of  Genins, 
.ifphat  tme  . 

'  '.<— ^hts  veiltiiroiiB  spirit  loves  to  mge  ■ 
-'  iThe  lahouHng  theme  to  Reason's  utmost  verge ;  t 

Kindliiig'  and  mounting  from  the  enraptur'd  sight* 
While  snxiDiis  Wonder  eyes  his  daring  flight 

Eveiy  scholar  must  have  been  delighted  with  that  feBcitoos  intrs- 
duction  of  classical  or  mythological  allusion,  which  dignifies  and  deco- 
rates that  sportive  and  vigorous  oflBpring  of  Bacchus,  and  the  gayest 
of  the  Muses,  the  Anacreontic  glee  of  **  Oh  fly  not  yet** 

We  allude  with  peculiar  emphasis  to  those  lines;  lines  whkh  evea 
now  tingle  in  our  ear: 

Fly  not  yet,  the  fimnt  that  plsyed. 
In  times  of  old  through  — — —  shade ; 
Though  icy  oold  by  day  it  ran. 
Yet 'still  like  souls  of  mirth  began. 
To  bum  when  night  was  near. 

It  may  perhaps  gratify  the  pnny  malice  of  little  nihids  to  be  inf 
formed  that  this  alluidon  however  happy,  is  net  deriired  from  the  mijt 
nal  of  the  ^der  PUny,  but  was  borrowed  ^^kh  all  the  ficentkua  andft- 
dty  of  Genius,  from  the  thrice  laboured  poetry  of  the  younger  Wan<& 

This  Univerdty  Bard  sattrishig  the  nocturnal  excesses  of  a  high 
blooded  votaiy  of  fashionable  frivolity,  says  that  Hippias'  blood* 

Like  ,■■■  I       fount  by  day  ran  icy  cool. 
At  nigt^t  as  hot  as  Hell's  sulphureous  pooL 

Every  reader  of  dassic  taste  will  readily  perceive  that  Hie  nee- 
tareous  **  rUl  of  song,"  which  Hows  thus  srweetly  from  the  pen  el  4k 
British  Anacreon,  although  not  drawn  immediately  from  the-undefiled 
well  of  antiquity,  has,  by  filtration  through  the  mhid'Of  hioat^  \ 
deliDcated  from  all  the  turl^d  Impurities  of  Wartno. 

P- 

JSTew-  York,  May  %rth,  ia09. 
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€>tie  tf  the  bMt  critM  vrNordi  Britain,  » |lQptM4  A  i^K^ 
¥ery  splendid  powers  thus  detedf  Gray.   W«  Jno v  not  i^bieUier  the  Jiat^r 
iHuieveribtuidAiiioreeieqiieotepolkoigist.     ^     Kpitqk. 

^  I  have  heard  the  Anest  ode  mthe  worfdbt^Uhed  for  thtf  bddlless 
of  its  figures  and  for  -what  the  critic  was  pleased  to  call  obsdirfiy.  He 
had,  t  suppose/ (brmed  his  taste  upon  Anacreon.  and  Waller,  whose 
odes  are,  indeed,  very  simple,  and  would  hhve  beetf  rerjr  absurd,  if 
they  had  not  been  simple.  But  let  us  recdlect  the  circumstances 
of  Anacreon»  considered  as  the  speaker  of  his  own  poetry,  and  of  Gray  *s 
yf^ikh  Bard«  The  former  warbles  his  lays  reclining  on  a  bed  of  iow^ 
^rs»  dissolved  in  tranquillity  and  indolence,  while  all  bis  faculties  seem 
to  be  engrossed  by  one  or  a  few  pleasurable  objects.  The  latter,  just 
escaped  from  the  massacre  of  his  brethren,  under  the  complicated 
ftgitalpons  of  grief,  i^venge,  and  de^air;  and  surrounded  with  the 
scenery  of  rocks,  mountains,  and  torrents,  stupendous  by  nature,  and 
now  rendered  hideous  by  desolation,  imprecates  perdition  upon  the 
bloody  Edward;  and,  seized  with  prophetic  enthusiasm,  foretells,  im 
the  most  alarming  strains,  and  typifies  by  the  most  dreadful  images, 
the  disasters  that  were  to  overtake  his  family  and  descendants.  If  per- 
spicuity and  simplicity  be  natural  in  the  songs  tf  Anacreon,  as  thej 
certainly  are,  a  figurative  style  and  desultory  composition  are  no  less 
natsral  in  this  inimitable  performance  of  Gray.  If  real  p.ropbf;iPy  must 
always  be  so  obscure,  as  not  to  be  faUy  undo'stood  till  it  is  accomplish- 
^ed,  because  otherwise  it  would  interfere  with  the  |rf e  agency  of  man, 
that  poem  which  nnitates  the  style  of  prophecy,  most  also,  if  natural, 
be  to  a  certain  degree  obscure;  not  indeedin  the  images  or  the  words 
but  in  the  allusions.  It  is  in  the  allusions  only,  not  in  the  words  or  images, 
for  these  are  most  emphatical  and  picturesque,  that  the  p2)em  partakes 
of  obscurity ;  and  even  its  allusions  will  hardly  seem  obscure  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Elngland.  Those  critics,  there- 
fore, who  find  fault  with  this  poem  because  it  is  not  so  simple  as  the 
songs  of  Anacreoiw  or  the  love  verses  of  Sh^nstone  and  Waller,  may 
as  well  blame  Shfikspeare,  because  Othello  does  not  speak  in  the  sweet 
and  simple  lKnguage;pf  Pesdem^na,  Horace  has  nowhere  attempted 
a  theme  of  such  animation  and  sublimity  as  this  of  Gray ;  and  yet  Ho- 
race, like  his  master,  Pindar,  is  often  bold  in  his  transitions,  and  in  the 
style  of  many  of  his  odes  extremely  figurative.  But  this  we  not  only  ex- 
cuse, but  applaud,  when  we  consider,  that  in  those  odes  the  assumed 
character'  of  the  speaker  is  enthusiasm,  which  in  all  its  operations  is 
somewhat  violent,  and  must,  therefore  give  a  peculiar  vehemence  both 
to  thouf^t  and  language." 
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foe  the  port  folio. 

Mr.  Oldshool, 

Iir  looking  over  lonie  old  papers,  I  dUcorered  the  enclosed  account  of 
an  interesting  iilterview,  in  whieii  I  partook,  some  years  ago,  with  that  great 
man.  Dr.  Robektsov^  the  illustrious  Historian  of  his  own  and  of  our  coui^ 
try^  It  is  a  circumstance  which  I  have  oflen  repeated  to  my  friends  and  ao- 
quaintance ;  but  it  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  offered  to  public  notice.  If 
you  should  consider  it  as  entitled  to  a  place  in  The  Port  Folio,  it  is  at  yout 
service. 

Tour  friend  and  liumble  servant, 
Mw'Tori.  J.  M. 

Immediately  preceding  the  death  of  this  great  man,  severa} 
American  gentlemen  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  on  a  tour  which  they  were 
making  through  Great-Britain.*  Having  previously  heard  of  the  se- 
vere illness,  under  which  he  then  laboured,  they  had  taken  no  intro- 
ductory letters  to  him ;  but  finding  him  still  living,  they  expressed  to 
Mr.  Balfour,  an  eminent  bookseller,  and  cme  of  the  executors  of  Dr.  R. 
their  d^ire  to  see  so  distinguished  a  character. 

Mr.  Balfour  had  the  kindness  to  state  their  wishes  to  Dr.  Robert- 
son, and  he  was  pleased  to  express  a  de^re  to  gratify  them :  he  an- 
nounced to  them,  through  Mr.  B.  that  on  the  first  day,  **  when  he 
should  find  himself  well  enough  to  see  company  at  all,  he  would  send 
for  the  Americana** 

To  their  great  gratification,  they  r^eived  the  summons,  on  the 
third  day  following.  They  repaired  to  his  house,  about  a  mile  distant 
frwn  EcUnburgh,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  They  were  intro- 
duced into  a»  drawingroom,  and  awaited  about  ten  minutes,  when  he 
entered  from  an  adjoining  apartment. 

His  first  salutation  was  (alluding  to  the  circnmstiances  under  which 
their  introduction  was  made)  ''you  see,  gentlemen,  but  the  wreck  of 
Dr.  Robertson"! 

He  reclined  upon  a  sofa ;  and  aware  of  the  embarrassment  his  visi- 
tors naturally  felt,  he  introduced  the  conversation,  commencing  with 
inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  United  States,  supponng  that 
that  subject  would  to  them  be  most  easy  and  familiar.  He  spoke  of 
general  Washington  with  enthusiasm*  He  said  that  governor  Dinwfd- 
die,  of  Virginia,  had  early  predicted  to  him,  (Dr.  R.)  the  enunent  rise 
of  general  W.  in  public  life.    He  spoke  of  Dr.  Ewing,  t^c  Ptovost  of 


•  Dr.  D.  Hosack,  Mr.  John  Mortooi  and  Mr.  Cbilds,  orir^Rr.T«k. 
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the  University  of  PennsyWania,  as  a  man  of  great  talents,  for  whom  he 
entertained  a  great  personal  regard. 

He  inquired  into  the  plans  of  the  travellers  ;  and  iindhig  that  they 
Ind  preferred  a  correct  knowledge  of  Great-Britain  belbre  they-  went 
lipon  the  ccntinefit  of  EoMmpe,  he  highly  approved  them,  as  being 
dttrected  to  a  country  to  whidi  then*  own  was  to  nearly  aasiHihitied  m 
its  laws,  manners,  and  customs. 

^     They  enjoyed  his  conversation  for  about  three  qi^tten  o£  an  hour  i 
-When,  iinding  him  a  good  deal  exhausted,  they  took  tbeir  leave. 

With  the  prospect  of  death  immediately  before  him  (hfe  physloiani 
Had  announced  to  h|m  that  he  could  live  but  a  few  days)  he  was,  in 
that  interview,  as  calm  and  collected  as  if  many  years  were  sHU  to  be 
his  portion.  His  last  words  at  parting  were,  **  Do  not  forget  to  pre* 
ient  my  kind  regards  to  Dr.  Ewing.** 

^    On  the  arrival  of  the  travellers  at  Dublin,  fourteen  days  afterward, 
4hey  received  the  intelligence  of  the  death  ef  this  iBustiious  man? 


£PISTOLARY— FOR  THE  PORT  POLI#. 

•  Bethlehem. 

I  AM  alwayt  delighted  with  my  visits  to  this  place,  and  leave  it  with 
reluctance.  The  town  is  charmingly  situated  in  a  mountainous,  heal- 
thy, and  romantic  country,  upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rivers  that 
our  country  can  boast  of.  I  take  infinite  pleasure  in  wandering  upon 
the  retired  banks  of  the  Lehigh,  whose  solemn,  winding  str^m,  and 
richly-shaded  borders  present  a  beautiful  and  secluded  scene. 

The  society  of  brothers  and  sisters  united  in  one  common  hiteresty 
and  shutout  from  the  noisy  and  busy  jmrsvdts  of  the  world,  offers  a 
sublime  and  beautiful  model  of  the  perfection  to  which  human  nature 
may  be  elevated,  wheh  the  petty  passiotis  tnd  die^res  of  our  nature  are 
subdued  or  properly  controlled.  The  Mtnravians  are  a  most  benevolent 
and  charitable  set  of  people,  and  hare'an'integrky  and  simplicity  of 
AanAers,  at  the  same  time  an  honest  and  frank  politeness  that  prepoB* 
sesses  us  Btrcngly  in,  their  favour. 

Bethlehem  is  the  spot  for  those  who  are  disgusted  with  the  vahi 
pursuits  of  the  worldj  and  a  retreat  where  those  who  arcbowed  down 
with  themisfipitiintts  iocideat  toiife,  may  find  eomfort  and  oaqsoktl^ 
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and  live  in  calm  resignation.  The  surrouBding  ccwntiy  is  cha]:miQ(;, 
and  the  neighbouring  villages  enliven  tlie  prospect  Hiave  visited  mo8( 
of  them,  and  particularly  Nazareth,  where  you  anil  I.  have  passed 
many  happy  moments.  The  fond  recollection  of  youthful  pleasure^ 
enjoyed  while  at  school,  rushes  upon  the  mind.  It  was  here  that  we  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  the  first  impression  of  pietj 
and  religion.  As  Memory  tlirows  her  sunshine  on  the  past,  the  many 
boyish  amusements  of  our  younger  days,  arising  with  renewed  recol- 
lection, appear  as  actions  of  yesterday.  The  pleasure  we  tocdt  in  recei- 
ving mstruction  from  our  amiable  tutors,  the  amusements  and  pla^  is 
the  moments  of  rccreaticm,  our  delightful  excursions  to  Bfethlehem^  the 
Blue  mountains,  &c.  the  little  gardens  we  cultivate^  with  such  inceDar 
tigable  labour  and  pleasure;  the  anxious  joy  with  whi^  we  arose  bc^ 
fore  break  of  day  to  receive  our  Christmas  and  Easter  presents  ;  tbj^ 
rehgious  festivals,  that  occurred  at  stated  periods;  the  fearfu^  the 
pleasing  sensations,  when  summoned  to  attend  our  monthly  confessions^ 
when  we  reposed  ourselves  with  unlimited  confidence,  in  the  bosom  of 
our  venerable  and  respectable  President,  acknowledged  all  our  £aiihs« 
promised  amendment,  and  received  his  fatherly  advice  and  benedic- 
tion :  the  innocent  celebration  of  our  respective  birth-days,  and  the 
playful  and  complimentary  Verses  addressed  to  each  other  on  these 
occasi(ms,  when  we  strove  to  outvie  each  other  in  the  wit  and  beauty  of 
our  lines.  I  never  shall  forget  the  pleasure  I  experienced  on  the  anm* 
versary  of  my  birth,  when  rising  early  in  the  morning,  and  entering 
the  room,  *I  observed  these  little  testimonies  of  aflection  and  esteem, 
upon  my  desk  a  pile  of  these  verses,  an<^y  place  decorated  with  the 
early  flowers  of  Spring,  my  companions  greeted  me,  and  oar  amiable 
tutor  advanced,  took  me  by  the  hand,  und  congratulated  me  on  having 
progressed  one  step  more  towards  manhood.  It  was  H  d,  who  has 
since  become  a  celebrated  Physician,  and  employed  by  the  H(dlan4 
Company,  in  the  sultry  and  unhealthy  tlimate  of  Satayia,  has  enlarged 
the  delightful  and  charming  Science  of  Botany ;  the  nuumer  of  this 
one  action  was  sufficient  to  leave  a  most  favourable  impression,  but  his 
^  uniform,  affectionate,  and  tender  conduct  endeared  us  to  him.  All 
these  scenes  return  with  renewed  pleasure,  sometimes  accompanied 
with  a  melancholy  recollection  of  other  circumstances,  that  is  both 
pleasing  and  mournful  to  the.^wl  It  was  here  that  I  first  experienced 
the  delights  of  generous  frieoi^iip,  and  felt  the  first  pangs  of  a  sepa- 
ration from  the  objects  of  it,  the  day  is  still  fresh  in  my  memoiy,  whea 
C*— 'S  left  us  to  return  home,  when  I  felt  myself  alcne,  and  insulated, 
in*the  midst  of  my  gay  companions.  Most  of  our  acquaintances  are  scat- 
tered over  the  wide  world :  upon  inquiring  I  found  that  many  had  gose 
to  that  cooBtry  from  whose  bourne  no  trayelkr  returns,  others  ^ 
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engaged  in  the  busy  and  active  pursuits  of  the  world,  and  rising  to 
eminence  in  their  respective  professions.  This  one  a  soldier,  here  a 
Ta^vyer,  a  physician,  a  divine,  a  merchant,  or  a  wealthy  farmer. 
0—1  lives  here  surrounded,  with  all  the  comforts  and  happiness  that 
arises  from  domestic  felicity  and  retirement,  blessed  in  his  amiable 
Ind  Wvely  partner,  and  three  smiling  cherubs,  the  offspring  of  their 
ttnion.  1  came  unexpectedly  upon  them,  and  found  them  seated  to- 
other, with  their  lovely  infants  playing  around  them,  who  flew  into 
tny  arms,  seeming  to  recognise  me  as  a  friend  of  their  parents ;  I  soon 
vron  their  little  hearts.  We  passed  the  evening  in  recalling  times  that 
are  passed,  and  in  talking  over  the  adventures  of  his  love,  in  which 
iny  friend  riepresented  himself  sometimes  as  the  sad  emblem  of  de- 
spair, and  again  the  happy  picture  of  revived  hope,  as  the  goddess  of 
*  tis  idolatry  frowned  or  smiled.  At  parting  I  put  into  her  hands  those 
"beautiful  lines  of  Thomson,  so  applicable  to  their  situation,  which  I 
fcad  scribbled  with  my  pencil : 

«•  Happy  they !  the  happiest  of  their  kind ! 

«•  Whom  gentler  itars  unite,  and  in  one  fate, 

«  Their  hearts,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend.**^ 

She  read  them  with  satisfaction,  and  her  eyes  beamed  upon  her  husr. 
fcand  with  inexpressible  love. 

I  left  this  happy  couple  with  regret  at  my  own  hapless  fate,  who 
am  most  unfortunately  gifted  by  nature  with  proud,  cold,  and  insensi- 
ble feeling,  that  can  never  suffer  me  to  become  the  willing  happy 
slave  of  woman. 

L— -e,  whom  we  all  loved  and  esteemed  for  his  amiable  and  en- 
gaging manners,  became  the  melancholy  victim  of  despair  and  hope- 
less love ;  scorned  and  rejected  by  the  woman,  whom  he  fondly  hoped 
would  become  the  friend  of  his  heart,  and  consoler  of  its  cares,  he  fell 
into  a  dull  and  gloomy  habit  of  retirement ;  the  World  with  all  its  plea- 
sure to  him,  was  a  mere  blank;  he  relinquished  all  his  former  compa- 
nions and  pursuits ;  for  a  while  Reason  maintained  her  sway ;  but  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  keen  and  tender  sensibility,  he  sunk  under  this 
misfortune;  his  strength  of  mind  was  broken,  his  early  impressions  of 
piety  were  destroyed,  and  in  a  moment  of  phrenzy  and  despair,  he 
committed  that  most  horrid  of  crimes,  which  in  opposition  to  reason, 
virtue,  and  religion,  violates  the  decrees  of  God  and  man :  he  fell  by 
his  own  hands.  As  usual,  the  funeral  rites  were  refused  to  this  unfor- 
tunate young  man,  and  he  lies  in  a  retired  and  sequestered  corner  of 
the  wood,  in  which  we  have  so  often  played  together.  I  walked  to  his 
bncly  and  solitary  tomb  encircled  wfth  4gep  shaded  cypress,  and  shed 
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a  tear  of  regret  and  affection  over  our  lost  companion.  Peace  to  hif 
departed  shade ! 

The  unfortunate  girl,  who  loved  him,  but  tampered  with  his  feel- 
ings, and  trifled  with  his  'passion,  discovered  her  fdly  and  cmeltf, 
3¥hen  too  late,  and  became  the  miserable  ot^ect  of  delirious  phrcn^. 
She  wandered  about  desolate  and  forlorn;  her  form  and  countenance 
once  so  lovely  and.  expressive^  is  now  chang^  into  the  wan  and 
"withered  figure  of  despair;  her  eyes  once  beaming  intelligence  wad 
serenity,  now  gleam  with  the  wild  stare  of  madness:  her  hollow 
'  cheeks ;  her  projectmg  features,  and  pallid,  death-like  complexioo ; 
her  dishevelled  hair;  her  humed,  and  irregular  step ;  the  wild  toocb- 
ing  tones  of  her  voice,  while  with  frantic  and  incoherent  words,  she 
calls  upon  her  Henry;  mourns  his  untimely  end;  imprecates  herself 
as  the  cause,  and  implores  the  Mercy  of  Heaven  to  avert  the  meritei 
curses  from  her  head.  All  these,  mark  her  as  the  hopeless,  irrecovera- 
bly lost  maniac.  I  conversed  with  her  until  my  feelings  were  wrought 
to  the  highest  pitch ;  I  offered  assistance;  I  attempted  to  console,  byt 
all  in  vain  ;  and  I  tore  myself  away  in  a  state  of  mind,  almost  equal 
to  her  own.  ' 

H— r,  who  was  gallant,  gay,  and  generous,  and  possessed  of  a 
large  fortune,  entered  as  an  officer  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  has  risea 
to  considerable  rank  ;  and  S  d,  whom  I  remember  as  a  ^ritely 
mischievous  boy,  is  here  transformed  into  the  sleek  and  rigid  tutor; 
and  I  need  scarcely  recall  to  your  remembrance  our  noble  friend  Jarris, 
who  lives  in  the  memory  of  every  American,  who  gloriously  preferred 
certain  death  to  an  abandonment  of  his  post  while  contending  against 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  bravely  kept  his  dangerous  station  io 
the  main  top  of  the  Constellation,  while  fighting  under  the  command 
of  the  gallant  Truxtim.  Even  m  his  boyish  plays  he  discovered  that 
manlv  and  generous  spirit,  which  in  after  years,  gained  him  the  ap- 
plau'^e  and  regret  erf"  his  countrjrmen,  and  the  honourable  resolve  cf 
Congress,  so  justly  due  to  his  memory. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

AK  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER 

OF 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  FERGUSON. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ferguson  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Aicme,  by  Anne^  the  daughter  of  Sir  WilUa^i  Keith,  then  gover|ior  4 
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Peiinsylvania.  Her  father  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  graduate  ia 
medicine.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he  maintamed  the  first  rank  ip  his 
profession  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.   He  held,  during  a  great  part  of 
this  time,  the  office  of  collector  of  the  port.   Her  mother  possessed  a 
masculine  mind,  with  all  those  female  charms  and  accomplishments 
which  render  a  woman  alike  agreeable  to  both  sexes.   They  had  one 
son  and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  attained  to  the  age  of  maturity. 
The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  youngest  of  them.  She  discovered, 
in  early  life,  signs  of  uncommon  talents  and  virtues,  both  of  which  were 
cultivated  with  great  care,  and  chiefly  by  her  mother.  Her  person  was 
•lender,  and  her  health  delicate.    The  latter  was  partly  the  effect  of 
native  weakness,  being  a  seven  months'  child,  and  partly  acquired  by 
too  great  application  to  books.  She  passed  her  youth  in  the  lap  of  parental 
ftffection.  A  pleasant  and  highly-improved  retreat,  known  by  the  name 
of  Grxme  Park,  in  Montgomery  county,  twenty  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia, in  which  her  parents  spent  their  summers,  afforded  her  the  most 
delightful  opportunities  for  study,  meditation,  rural  walks,  and  plea- 
sures, and,  above  all,  for  cultivating  a  talent  for  poetry.    This  retreat 
was,  moreover,  consecrated  to  society  and  friendship.  A  plentiful  table 
was  spread  daily  for  visitors,  and  two  or  three  young  ladies  from  Phila- 
delphia generally  partook  with  Miss  Graeme  of  the  enjoyments  which 
her  situation  in  the  country  furnished.  About  her  seventeenth  year  she 
was  addressed  by  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia  of  respectable  connexions 
and  character.  She  gave  him  her  heart,  with  the  promise  of  her  h^nd 
aip<Hi  his  return  from  London,  whither  he  went  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion in  the  law.    From  causes  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail,  the 
contract  of  marriage,  at  a  future  day,  was  broken,  but  not  without 
much  suffering  on  the  part  of  Miss  Graeme.  To  relieve  and  divert  her 
mind  from  the  effects  of  this  event,  she  translated  the  whole  of  Telc- 
machus  into  English  verse ;  but  this,  instead  of  saving,  perhaps  aided 
the  distress  of  her  disappointment  in  impairing  her  health,  and  that  to 
5uch  a  degree  as  to  induce  her  father,  in  conjunction  with  two  other 
physicians,  to  advise  a  voyage  to  England  for  its  recovery.  Her  mother 
concurred  in  this  advice,  but  for  another  reason  besides  that  of  restor- 
ing her  daughter's  health.   This  venerable  and  excellent  woman  had 
long  laboured  under  a  disease  which,  she  believed,  would  have  a  fatal 
issue.   She  anticipated  the  near  approach  of  death ;  and  that  it  might 
be  less  teirible  to  her,  she  wished  her  daughter  to  be  removed  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  counter  attraction  of  her  affections  from  the  world 
of  spirits,  which  her  presence  near  her  deathbed,  would  excite.    This 
feeling  is  not  a  solitary  or  casual  one,  in  the  human  mind.  Archbishop 
Lightfoot  wished  to  die  from  home,  that  he  might  dissolve  more  easily 
hi>  ties  to  his  family.    A  lady  hi  Philadelphia,  some  years  ago,  in  her 
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last  moments  said  to  her  daughter,  who  sat  weeping  at  her  bed^de, 
"  Lq^ve  me,  my  child ;  J  cannot  die  while  you  are  in  the  room.**  Manj 
instances  of  similar  conflicts  between  religion  and  nature  have  occurred 
in  domestic  history  which  have  escaped  general  observation. 

Mrs.  Graeme  died,  according  to  her  expectations  and  wishes,  du- 
rmg  her  daughter's  absence,  leaving  behind  her  two  farewell  letters  t* 
be  delivered  to  her  upon  her  return ;  one,  upon  the  choice  of  a  husband, 
and  the  other  upon  the  management  of  a  family.  These  letters  contabi 
ibany  onginal  ideas,  and  the  most  ardent  expressions  of  maternal  affec- 
tion. The  tenor  of  these  expressions  may  easily  be  conceived  by  the 
following  sentence  extracted  from  the  introduction  to  one  of  them.  •*  t 
have  rested  for  some  time  with  my  pen  in  my  hand,  from  being  at  a 
loss  to  find  out  an  epithet  to  address  you  with,  that  shall  fully  express 
iny  affection  for  you.  After  a  good  deal  of  deliberation,  I  can  find  no- 
thing that  pleases  me  better  than  *  my  own  dear  Betsy'.  "♦ 

Miss  Graeme  spent  a  year  in  England,  where  she  was  accompanied 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Peters  of  Philadelphia,  a  gentleman  of  highly 
polished  manners,  and  whose  rank  enabled  him  to  introduce  her  to  the 
most  respectable  circles  of  company.  She  sought,  and  was  sought  for, 
by  the  most  celebrated  literary  gentlemen  who  flourished  in  Eln^and 
at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  George  the  third  to  the  throne.  She  was 
introduced  to  this  monarch,  and  particularly  noticed  by  him.  The  cele- 
brated Dr.  Fothergill,  whom  she  consulted  as  a  physician,  became  her 
friend  and  correspondent  as  long  as  he  lived.  An  accident  attached  the 
^ntimental  and  then  pc^ular  author  of  Tristram  Shandy  to  her.  She 
took  a  seat  upon  the  same  stage  with  him  at  the  York  races.  While  bets 
were  making  upon  different  horses,  she  selected  a  small  horse  that  was 
in  the  rear  of  the  coursers  as  the  subject  of  a  trifling  wager.  Upon  being 


•  Mrs.  Gr«me  lefl  letters  to  several  of  her  fnends,  to  be  delivered  t» 
them  afler  her  death.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  of  them  to  Mrs. 
Redman,  the  wife  of  the  late  Pr.  John  Redman  : 

*'  I  have  been  wuting  with  a  pleasing  expectation  of  my  dissolution  a 
great  while,  and  I  believe  the  same  portion  of  grace  which  has  been  aflforded 
me  hitherto,  will  not  be  withdrawn  at  that  trying  hour.  My  trust  is  in  mf 
heavenly  Father's  mercies,  procured  and  promised  for  the  all-sufficient  me- 
rits of  my  blessed  Saviour,  so  that  whatever, time  it  may  be  before  you  see 
this,^  or  whatever  weakness  I  may  be  under  on  my  deathbed,  be  assured  this 
is  my  faith ;  thit  is  my  hope  from  my  youth  up  until  now.  And  thus,  my 
dear,  1  take  my  final  l^ve  of  you.  Adieu,  forever. 

ANNE  GRiEME.'' 
J^cpt,  22,  X762. 
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asl^ed  tbe  reasoji  for  doing  so,  she  said  that  the  "  race  was  not  always 
to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong."  Mr.  Sterne,  who  stood  near 
to  her,  was  struck  with  this  reply,  and,  turning  hastily  towards  her, 
begged  for  the  honour  of  her  acquaintance.  They  soon  became  sociable, 
and  a,  good  deal  of  pleasant  conversation  to«k  place  between  them,  to 
the  great  entertainment  of  the  surrounding  company. 

Upon  her  return  to  Philadelphia^  she  was  visited  by  a  numerous 
orcle  of  friends,  as  well  to  condole  with  her  upon  the  death  of  her  mo- 
ther, as  to  welcome  her  arrival  to  her  native  shores.  She  soon  disco- 
vered by  the  streams  of  information  she  poured  upon  her  friends,  that 
she  had  been  "aU  jsye,  all  ear,  and  all  grasp,'*  during  her  visit  to 
Great-Britam.  The  Journal  she  kept  of  her  travels,  was  a  feast  to  all 
-Who  read  it  Manners  and  characters  in  an  old  and  highly  civilized 
country,  contrasted  with  those  to  which  she  h^d  been  accustomed  in 
our  own,  accompanied  with  many  curious  facts  and  anecdotes,  were 
the  component  parts  of  this  interesting  manuscript.  Her  modesty 
alone  prevented  its  being  made  public,  and  thereby  affording  a  specir 
men  to  the  world,  and  to  posterity,  of  her  happy  talents  for  observa- 
tion, reflection,  and  composition. 

In  her  father's  family  she  now  occupied  the  place  of  her  mother. 
She  kept  his  house,  and  presided  at  his  table  and  fire-side  in  enter- 
taining all  his  company.  Such  was  the  character  of  Dr.  Grsme's  fa- 
mily for  hoq)itality  and  refinement  of  manners,  that  all  strangers  of 
note  who  visited  Rhiladelphia  were  introduced  to  it  Saturday  eve- 
nings were  appropriated  for  many  years  during  Miss  Graeme's  winter 
residence  in  the  city,  for  the  entertainment  not  only  of  strangers,  but 
of  such  of  her  friends  of  both  sexes  as  were  considered  the  most  suita- 
ble company  for  them.  These  evenings  were,  properly  speaking,  ci 
the  attic  kind.  The  genius  of  Miss  Graeme  evolved  the  heat  and  light 
that  animated  them.  One  while  she  instructed  by  the  stores  of  know- 
ledge contamed  in  the  historians,  philosophers,  and  poets  of  ancient 
Imd  modem  nations,  which  she  called  forth,  at  her  pleasure ;  and  ag^aia 
she  charmed  by  a  profusion  of  original  ideas,  collected  by  her  vivid 
and  widely  expanded  imagination,  and  combined  with  exquisite  taste 
and  judgment  into  an  endless  variety  of  elegant  and  delightful  forms. 
Upon' these  occasions  her  body  seemed  to  evanish,  and  she  appeared  tm 
be  all  mind.  The  writer  of  this  memoir  would  have  hesitated  in  giv- 
ing this  description  of  the  luminous  displays  of  Miss  Graeme's  know- 
ledge and  eloquence  at  these  intellectual  banquets,  did  he  not  know 
thei^  are  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  now  living  in  Philadelphia,  wh« 
can  testify  that  it  is  not  exaggerated. 

It  was  at  one  of  the8e%vening  parties  she  first  saw  Mr.  Hugh  Hen- 
jy  Ferguson,  a  handsome  and  accomplished  young  gentleman  who  ha4 
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lately  arrived  in  this  country  from  Scotland.    They  were  suddenly 
pleased  with  each  other.     Private  interviews  soon  took  place  between 
them,  and  in  the  bourse  of  a  few  months  they  were  married.    The  in- 
equality of  their  ages,  (for  he  was  ten  years  younger  than  MissGneme) 
was  opposed,  in  a  calculation  of  their  conjugal  happiness,  by  the  same- 
ness of  their  attachment  to  books,  retirement,  and  literary  society. 
They  settled  upon  the  estate  in  Montgomery  County,  which  Mrs.  Fcp- 
guson^s  father  (who  died  at  an  advanced  age  soon  after  her  marriage) 
bequeathed  to  her.  But  before  the  question  of  their  happiness  couM  be 
decided  by  the  test  of  experiment,  the  dispute  between  Great-Britaa 
and  America  took  place,  in  which  it  became  necessary  for  Mr.  Fergu- 
son to  take  part.    He  jdned  the  former  in  the  year  1775,  and  from 
tiiat  time  a  perpetual  separation  took  place  between  him  and  Mn» 
Ferguson.    Other  causes  contributed  to  prevent  their  remikxi  after 
the  peace  of  1782 ;   but  the  recital  of  them  would  be  uninterestiDg  as 
well  as  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  publication.    Mrs.  Ferguson  passed 
the  interval  between  the  year  1775  and  the  tune  of  her  death,  duefly 
in  the  country  upon  her  farm,  in  reading,  and  m  the  different  branches 
of  domestic  industry.    A  fenial^  fnend  who  had  been  the  companioBi 
ef  her  youth,  and  whose  mind  was  congenial  to  her  own,  united  her 
destiny  with  hers,  and  soothed  her  various  distresses  by  all  the  luod 
and  affectionate  offices  which  friendship  and  sympathy  could  dictate* 
In  her  retirement  she  was  eminently  usefiiL     The  doors  of  the  cotta- 
ges that  were  in  her  neighbourhood  bore  the  marks  of  her  footsteps 
which  were  always  accompanied  or  followed  with  cloathing,  provi- 
sions, or  medicmes,  to  relieve  the  nakedness,  hunger,  or  sickness  of 
iheir  inhabitants,  s  During  the  time  general  Howe  had  possession  of 
Philadelphia,  she  sent  a  quantity  of  linen  into  the  city,  spun  with  her 
own  hands,  and  directed  it  to  be  made  into  shirts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  prisoners  that  were  taken  at  the  battle  of  GermantowB. 
Upon  hearing,  in  one  of  her  visits  to  Philadelphia,  that  a  merchant 
once  affluent  in  his  ch*cumstances,  was  suddenly  thrown  into  gaoi  br 
his  creditors,  and  was  suffering  from  the  want  of  many  of  the  usual 
comforts  of  his  life,  she  sent  him  a  bed,  and  afterwards  procured  ad- 
mission into  his  apartment,  and  put  twenty  dollars  into  his  hands.    He 
asked  for  the  name  of  his  benefactor.    She  refosed  to  make  henelf 
known  to  him,  and  suddenly  left  him.     This  humane  and  charitable 
act  would  not  have  been  made  known,  had  not  the  gentleman's  de- 
scription of  her  person  and  dress  discovered  it.    At  this  time  her  an- 
nual income  was  reduced  to  the  small  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sfsc^ 
dollars  a  year,  which  had  been  saved  by  the  friendship  of  the  late  Mr. 
George  Meade,  out  of  the  wreck  of  her  estate.*  Many  such  secret  acts 
of  charity,  exercised  at  the  expense  o[  her  personal  and  habitual  corn- 
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Sorts,  might  be  mentioned.  They  will  all  be  made  known  elsewhere. 
In  these  acts  she  obeyed  the  gospel  commandment  of  loving  her  neigh^ 
hours  better  than  herself.  Her  sympathy  was  not  only  active,  but  pa»- 
^ve  in  a  high  degree.  In  the  extent  of  this  species  of  sensibility,  she 
seemed  to  be  all  nerve.  She  partook  of  the  minutest  sorrows  of  her  . 
friends,  and  even  u  newspaper  that  contained  a  detail  of  public  or  pri- 
vate wo,  did  not  pass  through  her  hands  without  being  bedewed  with 
utear.  Nor  did  her  sympathy  with  misery  end  here.  The  sufferings 
«(  the  brute  creation  often  drew  sighs  from  her  bosom,  and  led  her  to 
express  a  hope  that  reparaUon  would  be  made  to  them  for  those  suf- 
ferings in  a  future  state  of  existence. 

I  have;  said  that  Mrs.  Ferguson  possessed  a  talent  for  poetry.  Some 
of  her  verses  have  been  published,  and  many  of  them  are  in  the  hands 
of  hei;  friends.  They  discover  a  vigorous  poetical  imagination,  but  the 
>tf  ant  of  a  poetical  ear.  This  will  not  surprise  those  who  know  thei*e 
ipay  be  poetry  without  metre,  and  metre  without  poetry. 

The  prose  writings  of  Mrs.  Ferguson  indicate  strong  marks  of  ge- 
Qius,  taste,  and  knowledge.  Nothing  that  came  from  her  pen  was 
common.  Even  her  hasty  notes  to  her  friends  placed  the  most  trivial 
subjects  in  such  a  new  and  agreeable  light,  as  not  only  secured  them 
^m  destruction,  but  gave  them  a  durable  place  among  the  most  pre* 
cious  fragments  of  fancy  and  sentiment 

Some  of  her  letters  will  appear  in  future  numbers  of  The  Port 
Fdia 

Mrs.  Ferguson  was  a  stranger  to  the  feelings  of  a  mother,  for  she 
1^  no  children,  but  she  knew,  and  faithfiilly  performed  all  the  duties 
of  that  relation  to  the  son  and  daughter  of  one  of  her  sisters,  who 
committed  them  to  her  care  upon  her  death  bed.  They  both  possessed 
hereditary  talents  and  virtues.  Her  nephew,  John  Young,  became 
under  her  direction,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  gentleman.  He  died 
a  lieutenant  in  the  British  artny,  leaving  behind  him  a  record  of  his 
industry  and  knowledge,  in  an  elegant  translation  of  d'Argent's  An- 
cient Geography,  into  the  English  language.  A  copy  of  this  valuable 
work  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Philadelphia  Library,  with  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  translator  by  Mrs.  Ferguson.*  The  mind  of  her  niece, 

■  *  A  singulap  tneident  laid  the  foundation  ibr  the  literary  acquiremeats  of 
dkts  you^  gentleman.  Before  his  12th  year>  he  was  an  idle  boy ;  about 
that  time,  his  aunt  locked  kim  in  her  father's  library«  for  four  and  twenty 
hours,  as  a  punishmeat  for  some  offence.  In  this  situation,  he  picked  up  • 
book  to  relieve  himself,  from  the  uneasiness  of  his  solitude.  This  book 
arrested  and  fixed  his  attention.  He  read  it  through,  and  fr^m  that  Ume  he 
became  devoted  to  books  and  study. 
Vol.  I.  3  T 
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Ann  Young,  was  an  elegant  impression  of  her  own:  she  married  Dr. 
William  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  and  lived  but  a  few  years  afterwards, 
^e  left  a  son  and  daughter ;  the  latter  followed  her  mother  prema- 
turely to  the  grave,  m  the  year  1808,  in  the  30th  year  of  her  age ; 
after^exhibiting  to  a  numerous  and  affectionate  circle  of  acquaintances, 
a  rare  instance  of  splendid  talents  and  virtues,  descending  unimpaired 
through  four  successive  generaticms. 

The  virtues  which  have  been  asbribed  to  Mrs.  Ferguson,  were  net 
Altogether  the  effects  of  education,  nor  of  a  happy  moral  texture  of 
mind.  They  were  improved,  invigorated,  and  directed  in  their  exer- 
cises by  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity.  To  impress  the 
contents  of  the  Bible  more  deeply  upon  her  mind,  she  transcribed 
every  chapter  and  verse  in  it,  and  hence  arose  the  facility  and  success 
with  which  she  frequently  selected  its  finest  historical  and  moral  pas- 
sages to  illustrate  or  adorn  the  subjects  of  her  writings  and  conversatioo. 

^e  was  well  read  in  polemical  divinity,  and  a  firm  believer  in 
what  are  considered  the  mysteries  of  revelation.  Although  educated 
in  the  forms,  and  devoted  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England* 
she  worshipped  devoutly  with  other  sects,  when  she  resided  among 
them,  by  a)l  of  whom  she  was  with  a  singular  unanimity  believed  to 
be  a  sincere  and  pious  Christian. 

There  was  a  peculiarity  in  her  dispositi(Hi,  which  would  seem,  at 
first  sight,  to  cast  a  shade  over  the  religious  part  of  her  character. 
After  the  reduction  of  her  income,  she  constantly  refused  to  accept  of 
the  least  pecuniary  assistance,  and  even  of  a  present,  from  any  of  her 
friends.  Let  such  persons  who  are  disposed  to  ascribe  this  conduct  to 
unchristian  pride,  recollect,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  that 
sense  of  poverty,  which  is  induced  by  adverse  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, and  that  which  is  brought  on  by  voluntary  charities.  Mrs.  Fer- 
guson Conformed,  in  the  pl^ce,  and  manner  of  her  living,  to  the  nar- 
rowness of  her  resources.  She  knew  no  want  that  could  make  a  wise 
or  good  woman  unhappy,  and  she  was  a  stranger  to  the  "  real  evil"  of 
debt  Her  charities,  moreover,  would  not  have  been  her  own,  had  they 
been  replaced  by  the  charities  of  her  friends. 

The  afflictions  of  this  excellent  woman  from  all  the  causes  that 
have  been  mentioned,  did  not  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  sufifisrings. 
Her  passage  out  of  life  was  accompanied  with  great  and  protracted 
pain.  This  welcome  event  took  place  on  the  23rd  of  February,  in  the 
}c2i  1801,  in  the  62d  year  of  her  age,  at  the  house  of  Seneca  Lukins* 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  near  Grscme  Park.  Her  body 
was  interred,  agreeably  to  her  request  by  the  side  of  her  parents  ift 
ihe  enclosure  of  Christ  Church,  in  Philadelphia. 
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Should  this  attempt  to  rescue  the  name  and  character  of  this  illus- 
trious woman  from  oblivion,  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  of  the  female 
realders  of  T  he  Port  Folio,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  feel  an  ele- 
vation of  soul  in  contemplating  the  honour  which  Madame  Dacier, 
Madame  Sevigni ;  Lady  Rachael  Russel,  and  Mrs.  Rowe,  have  con- 
ferred upon  their  respective  countries ;  let  them  exult  not  less  in  re- 
flecting, that  a  similar  honour  has  been  conferred  upo^  the  United 
States,  by  ^e  singular  attainments  and  virtues  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Ferguson. 


THE  WANDERER FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

Malo  est audax,    Ovid. 

How  apt  we  are  to  c(nnplain  of  the  very  causes  of  our  success,  aii4 
to  think  the  hand  that  is  raised  to  give  us  bounty  uplifted  to  strike  us. 
Adversity,  which  is  frequently  tlie  hand  of  heaven  extended  in  benefit 
cence  to  man,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  stroke  of  fate,  that  is  to 
prostrate  him  in  the  dust,  and  is  the  constant  subject  and  burthen  of 
his  complaints.  Nay,  the  kindness  of  the  blow  is  often  in  proportion  to 
its  severity  ;  and  countless  characters,  that  have  gleamed  with  tran- 
scendent effulgence  in  this  night  of  time,  have  been  indebted  to  the  ex- 
treme chiUness  of  adversity  forgiving  them  lustre. 

Niobe  is  drawn  by  Ovid  audax  fnalo^  bold  from  distress.  The  ar- 
tow,  winged  by  Apollo  himself,  from  which  the  startled  air  drew  back, 
passed  by  her  **  as  the  idle  wind ;" 

Praeter  Nioben  unam,  conteruit  omnes. 

It  had  not  power  to  move  what  had  already  sunk  into  firmness.  E,xce»- 
acre  metum  sua  jam  mala.  Evil  was  now  her  good,  but  both  were  be- 
yond fear.  The  celestials  were  defeated.  She  >va3  now  fearless  frono 
grief. 

In  the  fate  of  Tantalus's  daughter,  the  Rom  an  .bard  has  illustra-. 
ted  and  enforced  a  moral  truth.  Adversity  gives  a  hardihood  to  cha- 
racter, as  the  fibre  is  hardened  against  the  winds  of  heaven  by  expo- 
sure to  their  blasts.  Never  was  there  a  revolution  but  the  storm  found 
out  its  genius.  Never  adversity,  that  it  did  not  probe  to  the  quick  of  w- 
lent.  If  ability  inheres,  adversity  will  try  it  and  search  it  out.  If  it  be  a 
si^t  worthy  of  the  gods,  **  A  brave  man  struggling  with  the  storms  of 
i^te,"  those  storms  making  a  map  stniggle  into  bravery  are  far  worthier 
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the  divinities'  attention.  From  being  long  engaged  in  the  conflict  with 
Destiny,  you  at  length  get  to  master  him.  You  in  some  degree  coDtrol 
events,  or  in  the  bold  language  of  the  poet,  *'  take  a  bond  of  fate.** 

Phiiosq;)l)ers  account  for  the  mtroducticm  of  natural  or  physical  evfl 
consistently  with  the  perfections  of  the  introducer  by  supposing  it  the 
necessary  and  only  possible  mean,  of  exciting  the  virtues.  Without  dis- 
tress there  could  be  no  room  for  compassion,  and  without  an  object  m 
need  of  relief  the  very  bond  of  perfectness,  charity,  would  be  cancelled 
in  the  system.  There  seems  to  be  a  sunilar  necessity  for  this  evil  for 
the  producti(Mi  of  talent.  .Such  is  the  indcdence  of  the  human^  animal,  it 
seems  as  though  he  would  prefer  natural  darkness  as  favourable  to 
rest,  to  the  light  of  that  sun,  which  would  compel  him  to  exertion  to 
procure  shelter  from  the  heat  of  his  beams.  As  moralists  and  mathe- 
maticians agree  that  to  succeed  in  an  experiment  the  power  must  be 
proportionate  to  the  degree  of  resistance,  great,  indeed,  must  be  the 
force  to  overcome  this  passive  principle.  When  we  add  to  this  the 
clouds  and  darkness,  that  overshadow  every  human  enterprise  and  pro- 
ject, we  can  hardly  doubt  io^  a  moment,  that  this  boasted  lord  of  the 
cseation  would  be  torpid  throughout  the  winter  of  existence,  did  net 
Becessity  mingle  with  the  blood  id  his  veins  and  stimulate  him  to  actioa 
It  is,  that  torpor Vould  be  numbness,  and  that  that  blood  must  else 
cease  to  flow,  that  reluctant  man  is  ever  prevailed  upon  to  put  himself  ii 
motion.  The  same  power  that  produces  is  alone  competent  to  preserve, 
and  when  the  necessity,  real  or  apprehended,  has  ceased,  the  mbfect 
rdapses  into  congenial  inaction. 

The  belles  lettres  of  the  language  are  mostly  the  mere  result  of  this 
piinciple.  The  writers  of  the  most  brilliant  productions,  that  a^om  the 
shelf  of  the  scholar,  have  been  goaded  by  necessity  to  the  points  of  con- 
position,  as  the  least  of  the  evils.  Gloomy  adversity  has  been  the  me- 
landidy  genius  of  their  inspiration.  Goldsmith  and  Johnson  are  striking 
illustrations  of  this  remark.  Of  the  poets,  alas,  who  are  they,  that  are 
not }  Nor  is  it  confined  to  our  own  language.  Boethius  passed  off  in  the 
van  of  that  melancholy  troop,  who,  from  the  shortness  of  their  stay, 
*'  come  like  shadows,  so  depart" 

The  storm,  indeed,  may  blow  away  twigs,  but  it  deepens  the  roots 
<rf  the  oak  and  gives  vigour  and  extent  to  its  branches.  The  twigs 
would  be  worthless,  did  the  storm  leave  them.  The  oak  becomes  inva- 
luable, as  it  rises  in  strength  and  might,  extending  stiU  wider  shelter 
and  shade,  and  affording  more  abundant  means  of  support  and  defence. 
Few  characters  are  so  light,  that  adversity  would  blow  them  away.  On 
cKe  contrary,  scarcely  one  can  be  found,  that  it  might  not  establish.  0, 
that  some^  youth  of  the  neighbourhood  could  once  pass  under  its  g^ 
that  It  might  be  seen,  whether  it  would  not  brace  them  into  vigoui^ 
chill  them  into  firmness ;  whether  by  bearing  away  the  bushel  of  chaff 
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it  mig^t  not  lay  open  and  bring  to  light  the  single  grain  of  wheat,  that 
is  now  buried  and  lost  The  characters  are  not  scarce  tfiat  want  vnn^ 
flowing. 

The  world  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  sudden  rise  of  men, 
who,  without  capital,  without  any  rare  endowments,-  and  without 
friends,^  have  raised  themselves  to  affluence,  and  the  homage  that  fol- 
lows as  its  shade.  It  is  these  very  negative  qualities  that  insured  them 
success.  It  is  "  tlie  art  in  their  necessities''^  has  made  **  these  vile  things 
precious."  Adversity  is  the  crucible  in  which  tempers  as  well  as  talents 
are  tried,  as  by  fire.  Patience,  justice,  and  fortitude,  three  of  the  car- 
dinal virtues,  it  often  purifies  to  additional  splendour.  It  is,  indeed,  poor 
consolation  to  the  daughter  of  affliction,  that  she  learns  meekness  from 
the  frowns  of  a  mother.  But  there  is  solid  comfort  in  the  reflection,  that 
the  head  gains  an  energy  from  every  pang  of  the  heart,  that  the  cou- 
rage and  resources  of  the  mind  rise  with  the  terrors  of  the  seige,  and 
that  it  at  length  may  •*  come  off  more  than  conqueror."  Thus  is  Com- 
prehended the  blessing  of  adversity.  Thus  is  it  seen  how  heaven  lo- 
veth  whom  it  chasteneth,  and  how  Piety,  writhing  under  its  scourge, 
may  yet  **  bow  and  kiss  the  rod."  The  contemplation  of  the  u?es  of  ad- 
versity will  satisfy  the  philosopher  with  the  supenn tendance  of  Pro\i- 
dence ;  and  nothing  can  more  promote  in  a  Chiistian,  resignation  to 
the  direst  dispensations  of  Deity,  than  the  consciousness,  that,  ift  this 
state  of  probation,  he  is,  in  sone  degi'ee,  **  made  perfect  through  suf- 
fering." 

Julius. 


THE  CELEBRATED  CORINNA. 

There  has  been  no  biography  of  any  authentic  stamp  of  this  ce- 
lebrated woman;  and  our  readers  will  peril aps  feel  a  pleasure  from 
the  brief  narrative  which  we  now  lay  before  them,  collected  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  from  no  common  source. 

Corinna  (whose  real  name  was  Mrs.  Thomas),  the  pride  of  the  gay 
World,  and  no  less  celebrated  for  her  charms,  than  for  her  genius,  was 
bom  in  1675.  She  seems  to  have  inherited  from  her  father,  who  was 
far  advanced  in  life,  and  whose  health  had  been  long  infirm,  an  un- 
happy constitution,  rendered  yet  more  delicate  by  the  injudicious  ten- 
derness, with  which  she  was  nurtured.    From  her  infancy  she  was 

iicted  with  fevers  and  defluxions;  but,  with  these  physical  disad- 

ntages,  she  possessed  a  gay  and  lively  temper,  and  gave  early  ^  . 
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niise  of  a  vigorous  intellect  Before  she  had  completed  her  second 
year,  the  death  of  her  father,  of  whose  circumstances  his  family,  firom 
his  expensive  manner  of  living,  had  formed  an  erroneous  calculation, 
in^^olved  them  in  embarrassment  and  distress. 

The  Duke  of  Montague  made  flattering  professions  of  service; 
and  when  Mrs.  Thomas  solicited  him,  as  Captain  of  the  band  of  pen- 
sioners, to  bestow  a  post  on  a  Mr.  Gwynnet,  a  young  gentleman,  who 
had  long  addressed  her  daughter,  actually  assented  to  her  request,  on 
condition  that  the  bride-elect  should  apply  to  him  in  person.  The 
guileless  mother  overwhelmed  her  generous  benefactor  with  grateful 
acknowledgments,  and  instantly  hastened  to  inform  her  daughter  of 
their  flattering  prospects,  when,  to  her  extreme  surprise,  she  received 
from  Corinna,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  yield  to  her  commands  an 
implicit  obedience,  a  peremptory  refusal  to  avail  herself  of  the  bounty 
of  the  noble  Duke.  Compelled  at  length  to  explain  the  motives  for  a 
conduct  so  unreasonable  and  extraordinary,  the  young  lady  confessed 
that  his  Grace  had  attempted  to  allure  her  from  the  paths  of  chastity. 
To  this  she  added,  that  in  the  condition  he  had  annexed  to  his  services 
to  her  lover,  she  had  but  too  lust  cause  to  fear  a  renewal  of  his  dis- 
honourable purposes.  The  feelings  of  a  mother  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion required  no  description. 

The  mind  of  Corinna  had  been  highly  cultivated  by  a  perusal  of 
the  best  authors,  while,  as  her  taste  refined,  her  sentiments  became 
delicate  and  elevated,  and  her  character  sti'ongly  tinctured  with  those 
virtues  which 

«  The  sons  of  interest  deem  romance.  •• 

Their  circumstances  becoming  daily  more  perplexed  and  involved, 
she  remonstrated  with  her  lover  on  the  inequality  of  their  fortunes 
and  prospects,  and  the  imprudence  of  the  connexion  which  he  solicited 
The  attachment  of  Mr.  Gwynnet,  who  was  already  in  a  gi*eat  degree 
independent  of  his  family,  was  increased  by  the  delicacy  and  Ssut- 
terestedness  of  his  niistress ;  nor  was  it  long  before  he  gained  the  con- 
sent of  his  father  to  a  junion  in  which  his  happiness  was  so  deeply  in- 
volved. With  this  sanction  he  came  tO'London,  to  claim  the  reward  cf 
his  affection  and  fldelity. 

Mrs.  Thomas  being  at  this  time  in  an  infirm  state  of  health,  her 
amiable  daughter  refused,  in  her  own  better  prospects,  to  abandon  her 
mother  to  tjhe  care  of  strangers.  She  replied  to  the  solicitations  of 
her  lover,  that  as  slie  had  not  thought  sixteen  years  too  long  a  period 
to' wait  for  him,  she  hoped  he  would  not  consider  six  months  as  tedious, 
in  expectation  of  receiving,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  recompense 
of  his  generous  constancy.  "  Six  months  at  present,  my  Corinna,'*  he 
replied,  with  a  sigh,  **  are  more  than  the  sixteen  years  that  are  passed; 
you  now  defer  our  union,  and  God  will  put  it  off*  forever."  His  words 
were  proplietic.  The  next  day  he  returned  into  the  country,  and  made 
his  will,  by  which  he  bequeatlied  to  Corinna  six  lumdred  pounds ;  he 
sickened  shortly  after,  and  expired  April  16th,  1711.  To  express  the 
feelings  of  his  mistress  on  this  event  language  is  inadequate :— •*  Sor- 
row," said  she,  **  has  been  my  portion  ever  since." 

The  deed  of  conveyance,  by  which  the  father  of  Mr.  Gwynnet  had 
empowered  his  son  to  dispose  of  his  effects,  with  the  will  which  he 
had  in  consequence  made,  were  suppressed  by  his  brother.  She  b0; 
li'J^e  course  of  this  suit,  been  obliged  to  sign  an  instrument  to  em- 
j)ower  the  lawyer^  to  receive  the  money,  and  pay  themselves  the  costs. 
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The  consequences  may  be  foreseen :  thirteen  pounds  sixteen  shillings 
was  the  residue  which  these  conscient  ious  gentleman,  who  sell  justice 
very  dear,  paid  into  her  hands.  Reduced  by  this  event  to  the  necessity 
of  retiring  from  her  creditors  to  obscurity  and  want,  she  was  betrayed 
by  a  pretended  friend,  and  thrown  into  prison. 

After  her  liberation  from  confinement,  Mrs.  Thomas  resided  in  a 
small  and  humble  lodging  in  Fleet-street,  where  she  died,  February, 
1730,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age.  She  was  interred  in  the  church 
of  St.  Bride's. 


CORRESPONDENCE FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

Mr.  OLbscHooL, 

Your  correspondent  "  Atticus,**  wishes  to  know,  whether  "Para- 
celsus" be  coiTect  in  his  analysis  of  Atmospheric  air;  he  is  therefore 
informed,  that  Paracelsus  in  stating  the  theory  of  combustion,  was 
desirous  to  keep  out  of  view,  every  thing  which  might  embarrass  his 
description ;  the  minute  history  of  Atmospheric  air  being  foreign  from 
his  purpose  was  of  course  omitted. 

Paracelsus  now  takes  the  liberty  to  remark,  that  he  cannot  acknow^ 
^edge  himself  in  an  error,  while  he  is  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Chaptal  and  Lavoisier.  "  Atticus"  is  mistaken  in  supposing  "  car- 
bonic acid  gas"  a  component  part  of  Atmospheric  air.  It  is  a  distinct 
substance,  accidentally  mixed  with  it,  and  no  more  forms  one  of  its 
constituent  principles,  than  water,  smoke,  or  miasmata. 


Mr.  Oldschool, 

To  solve  the  difficulty  stated  by  X  T  in  No.  II  of  The  Port  Folio,  I 
beg  leave  to  inform  him,  that  o^,  take  care,  is  understood  before  the  infini- 
tive IfA/uifou.  The  substituting  an  infinitive  for  the  imperative  mood  where  a 
word  is  wanting  belongs  to  the  {^nius  of  the  Greek  language.  I  am  of  opi- 
■ion  that  Greek  literature  will  never  flourish  in  the  United  States  till  profes- 
8or  Dalzel's  Avaamta  are  reprinted.  By  the  importation  of  Dalzel's  Coltec- 
tanea  at  Richmond,  the  nobly-sounding  phrases  and  periphrases  of  th^ 
Greeks  are  understood  in  Virginia  better,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  State.- 
I  am.  Ice 

Atticus. 
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COURT  OF  FASHION. 

We  trust  oar  elegantes  will  not,  in  future,  have  cause  to  comi^ain  of 
our  gallantry,  or  inattention  to  their  claims  in  this  department.  When 
our  correspoftdence  with  the  beau  monde  of  London  and  Paris  is  sjrstc- 
roatised,  these  pages  will  be  eagerly  ranged  through  by  the  eye  of  every 
fair  one,  who  has  not  adopted  that  silly  idea,  which  Thomson  api>lies 
to  his  little  sim-bumt  rustic,  Lavinia : 

When  unadornedy  adorned  the  mosU 

but  has  suflicient  enlargement  of  soul  to  conceive 

Art  may  improve  what  Nature  gave, 

and  Cinderella-like,  puts  aside  the  sombre  habit  of  the  housewife,  for 
the  more  splendid  attire  <^  the  fashionable  belle. 

FASHIONS  FOR  FEBRUARY.  1809. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PRINTS. — ENGLISH  COSTUME. 

JVb«.  1  and  2. — Evening  Dreises. 

FoNTARABiAN  robes  of  Saragossa  brown  net,  worn  over  whkc 
satin  or  sarsnet ;  the  front  breadth  ornamented  with  borders  ci  van- 
dyke  lace^  terminated  at  the  extreme  edge  with  gold  cord,  or  narrow 
binding.  Stomacher  of  white  satin,  laced  with  gold.  Short  sleeve  of 
correspondent  materials.  A  drapery  flowing  from  the  right  shoulder 
(where  it  is  confined  with  a  brooch),  "is  trimmed  aemblable  to  the  front 
of  the  robe  (as  seen  m  Fig.  1  of  the  Plate),  and  falhng  in  graceful  negli- 
gence round  the  back  of  the  figure,  is,  trimmed  on  the  left  side  with  a 
gold  tassel.  A  Pelerine,  or  Pilgrim's  tippet,  of  lace,  brought  to  pmts 
in  front  of  the  figure,  and  confined  with  gold  brooches  on  the  shoulders, 
forms  a  graceful  finish  for  the  bust  A  patriotic  hat  of  white  satin,  frost- 
ed velvet;  or  silver  tissue,  with  Gallician  plume.  Hair  worn  in  irregular 
ringlets.  Diamond  earrings,  necklace,  and  bracelets.  Shoes  of  white 
satin,  witli  silver  rosettes  and  fringe.    Gloves  of  French  kid. 

The  different  terms  applied  to  the  various  articles  which  compose 
this  elegant  habiliment  will,  of  course,  bespeak  it  entirely  Spanish ;  and 
we  here  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  it  is  equally  condstent  and  attrac* 
live  if  formed  of  any  fashionable  coloured  crape,  or  fancy  lenoi 
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A  round  robe,  with  short  train  of  claret-cdoiired  crape  or  muslin ;  a 
Ihited  riband  round  the  bottom  of  the  same  colour ;  a  French  stomacher 
front  of  white  satin,  either  plain  or  laced  with  silver  cord,  and  trimmed 
with  narrow  vandyke  lace,  which  is  continued  round  the  back  and 
shoulders  ;  a  white  satin  long  sleeve,  edged  as  the  stomacher,  or  with 
a  deep  antique  cuff  of  lace.  A  square  mantle  of  white  net,  embroidered 
in  large  spots  or  small  stars  of  silver,  and  edged  with  vandyke  trim- 
ming ;  sometimes  this  graceful  appendage  is  formed  entirely  of  lace, 
at  others  of  gossamer  satin,  edged  with  swansdown.  A  Spanish  hat  of 
white  sattin,  with  frosted  silver  plume  and  loop.  Pearl  necklace,  car- 
vings, bracelets,  and  armlets.  White  satin  shoes,  with  silver  embroi- 
dered toes.    Gloves  of  French  kid ;  and  opera  fan  of  carved  amber. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 
OJ\r  THE  FASHIONS  FOR  THE  SEA80X, 

SELECTED  FROM  THE  MOST  ELEGANT  PUBLIC   AND  PRiVAf »;. 
SOURCES. 

Although  the  walking,  or  carriage  costume,  has  undergone  little 
change  as  to  their  material  or  general  construcdon,  yet  some  few  ele- 
gant novelties  have  been  introduced,  which  claim,  from  their  unique 
formation,  the  attention  of  our  fair  correspondents.  The  first  which 
we  shall  notice  is  a  walking,  or  rather  carriage  habit,  formed  in  a  high 
wjund  robe  of  fine  Merino  cloth,  the  colour  Spanish  fly.  This  robe  i» 
formed  a  walking  length,  with  long  sleeves,  and  square  Spanish  man* 
tie  of  the  same,  flowing  over  the  back  and  shoulders.  All  the  points 
and  terminations  of  the  robe  and  mantle  are  ornamented  with  a  fancy 
border  of  chenille  in  shaded  g^ens,  finished  with  a  narrow  base  of 
black  velvet  At  the  extremity  of  the  throat  it  has  a  plaited  winged 
frill  of  pdnt  lace,  in  vandyke  or  scollop.  A  small  bonnet  of  the  jockey 
form,  composed  of  the  same  materials,  ornamented  with  edging,  and 
band  of  variegated  green  feathers.  A  short  lace  veil  of  French  point, 
and  half  boots  of  green  kid,  or  velvet  laced  with  black,  completes  tWs 
rcry  attractive  and  elegant  dress. 

Pelisses  are  now  often  formed  with  scarfs  and  short  mantles  of  the 
same,  of  Spanish  fly,  Saragossa  brown,  or  fine  purple  cloth,  or  gold-co- 
loured velvet ;  they  are  trimmed  with  spotted  ermine,  or  other  skin,  or 
with  the  shaded  border  of  floss  silk.  .  The  Exile  mantle  is  now  tnuch  in 
esteem^  and  possesses  much  unstudied  elegance.  It -is  composed  of 
fine  Vigonia  cloth  of  a  very  dark  gp:^en,  lined  throughout  with  roie^^v 
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loui*ed,  or  amber  sarsiiet ;  and  which  being  doubled  over  at  the  edges, 
forms  a  lively  contrast  to  the  fiir  with  which  it  is  trimmed  aboat  a  nak 
beyond.  This  elegant  mantle  is  constructed  with  a  high  puckered  collar. 
clasped  at  the  throat  with  silver,  gold,  or  cut  steel.  It  sits  close  to  the 
figure  in  form  of  a  wrap  on  one  side ;  and  on  the  other  (which  is  roun- 
ded) it  is  folded  by  the  disposition  of  the  hand,  as  fancy  or  necessity 
may  direct.  The  Polish  wrapping  coat  of  cloth  or  velvet,  lined  anA 
trimmed  with  fur  is  a  very  seasonable  article,  and  well  adapted  to  de- 
fend the  fair  wearer  from  the  severity  of  the  weather.  WTiite  satin 
mantles  trinuned  with  swansdown,  and  formed  in  the  Exile  style,  are 
considered  as  elegant  wraps  for  the  Opera.  Large  shawls  and  scaiiet 
mantles  are,  however,  still  much  worn  on  these  occasions ;  with  which 
the  white  fox,  or  swansdo^vn  tippet,  also  blends.  The  straw  bonnet  is 
still  introduced  as  a  winter  article,  in  various  forms,  and  ornamented 
"With  seasonable  flowers  and  ribands.  These  coverings  though  exceed- 
ingly comfortable  for  the  pedestrian  fair,  and  simply  pretty  in  them- 
lelv^,  are  certainly  best  adapted  for  summer  wear.  It  were  an  end- 
less task,  should  we  attempt  to  describe  the  various  constmctkns 
Which  compose  the  velvet  bonnets  and  hats  which  our  fashionables  jdis- 
play ;  suffice  it  that  they  are  generally  formed  of  the  same  material  as 
the  pelisse  or  mantle,  and  are  either  of  the  Spanish  or  helmet  form* 
while  some  arc  in  the  small  French  style  with  full  puckered  fronts. 
They  are  ornamented  with  Chinese  flos  trimmings,  lace,  flowers,  and 
sometimes  with  two  short  feathers.  This  latter  article  in  various  format 
is  now  a  distinguishing  article  in  full  dress ;  indeed  the  dress  hat  (par- 
ticularly the  Spanish)  is  incomplete  without  this  graceful  appendage. 

There  is  much  elegance  and  novelty  in  the  construction  of  both 
morning  and  evening  robes  at  this  season.  By  such  females  as  are 
fond  of  the  extremes  of  fashion,  the  waist  is  frighlfuUy  increased  m 
lengthy  but  the  most  genteel  and  elegant  women  do  not  exceed  a  beco- 
ming medium.  The  bosoms  and  fix>nts  of  robes  are  generally  much  or- 
namented. The  morning  robe  is  most  consistent  and  becoming  when 
formed  of  white  muslin,  let  in  with  lace  beading  in  various  fanciful 
forms  in  front  of  the  bust.  We  have  seen  two  of  this  style  of  robe^ 
tvhich  remain  unrivalled  as  to  that  chaste  and  simple  elegance  which 
should  ever  distmguish  this  species  of  decoration.  They  were  each 
made  high  in  the  neck,  and  one  was  formed  with  a  winged  ruff' in  small 
half  plaits,  edg^d  with  narrow  Vandyke  lace,  and  cuf&  to  correqxxu]. 
a  stomacher  front  laced  with  cord,  and  otherwise  ornamented  with 
lace  beading,  but  one  had  a  border  round  the  bottom  and  up  the  front* 
of  the  lotus  in  white  net,  the  edges  in  tambour,  with  high  wmged  collar^ 
and  cu£&  of  the  same. 
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For  full  dress,  gowns  of  cloth,  velvet,  and  satin,  are  most  in  request 
at  this  season;  though  brocade  sarsnet  and  muslin,  and  net  over  satin, 
blend  with  the  elegant  variety.  The  construction  of  these  robes  are  va- 
rious, some  in  velvet  and  fine  Imperial  cloth,  are  bordered  alternately 
with  borders  of  chenille  in  embroidery ;  others  are  ornamented  with 
gold  or  silver  lace,  with  clasps  and  fringe  to  correspond ;  others  are 
trimmed  entirely  with  fine  lace  in  antique. 

Short  Polanese  robes  of  coloured  gossamer  net,  over  white  satin 
under  dresses,  have  a  very  light  and  elegant  effect  in  the  ball-room. 
The  following  dress  struck  us  as  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  decorated 
females  of  considerable  rank  and  much  personal  beauty.  First,  a  round 
tdbe  of  fine  white  imperial  cloth,  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a 
gold  frmgc;  long  sleeve  of  gold  tissue,  and  deep  antique  cuff;  gold  em- 
bossed stomacher ;  diamond  ornaments,  with  correspondent  conib,  and 
Spartan  diadem.  Secondly,  a  Convent  robe  of  grass-green  velvet,  rich- 
ly tamboured  in  borders  of  gold ;  a  Spanish  hat  of  white  satin,  with  rich 
gold  loops,  and  Spanish  plume  of  variegated  green  feathers;  white  satin 
shoes,  with  gold  embroidered  toes.  Thirdly,  a  plain  round  robe  of  pint 
w  blossom-coloured  satin,  with  long  sleeve;  a  broad  scolloped  lace,  laid 
plain  round  the  feet  a  little  above  the  hem ;  the  same  round  the  bosom 
and  cuffs;  an  apUqued  stomacher  of  pointlace  edged  with  pearl  or  white 
bugles;  pearl  neckl&ce,  earrings,  and  bracelets;  hair  4  /a  Gregue,  with 
pearl  comb.  Fourthly,  a  Roman  tunic  of  light-blue  velvet,  made  high 
in  the  neck  behind,  with  a  deep  double  plaited  niff  of  Vandyke  lace, 
brought  to  a  point  at  the  centre  of  the  bosom,  and  clasped  with  rich 
embossed  silver  ornaments  thence  to  the  feet;  short  sleeve  the  same  as 
the  vest,  finished  with  silver  lace  or  binding  like  that  whicU  borders 
the  dress;  a  long  sleeve  of  fine  cobweb  net  pla<^d  over,  and  confined 
at  the  wrist  with  a  diamond  clasp ;  neck  and  head  ornaments  to  cor^* 
respond,  or  a  Spanish  hat  of  frosted  satin. 

Scarlet  robes  are  rather  on  the  decline,  or  at  best  <Hily  belonging  to 
the  intermediate  style  of  decoration,  as  does  also  the  half  kerchief  for 
the  hair.  Jewellery  is  much  worn  in  the  hair  by  those  ladies  whose  re- 
dundant tresses  reject  the  cap ;  which  latter  article  belongs  (In  full 
dress)  exclusively  to  ladies  advanced  in  years;  these  are  generally 
formed  of  velvet,  gold  and  silver  tissue,  or  lace  interspersed  with  satia 
,  or  velvet.  The  necklace,  or  chain,  is  worn  shxnrt,  and  the  bracelet 
broad. 

The  most  genteel  coknirs  are  Saragossa  brown,  Spanish  fly,  purple 
And  gdd  colour;  although  acarlet  imd  eiorone  are  very  gj^i^eral. 
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FOR    THE    PORT    FOLIO. 

THE  FASHIONABLE  WORLD- 


FASHION,  come;  on  me  awhile 
Deign,  fkntatdc  Kymph»  to  tmlle.. 


The  term,  Worlds  is  in  strict  alliance  with  a  vast  variety  of  ap- 
propriate epithets.  We  are  astonished  at  the  wonders  oi  the  great 
world,  and  we  smile  at  the  fooleries  and  impertinence  of  the  &Ule. 
The  busy  world  engrosses  some  of  our  attention,  and  toward  the  lite- 
rary WORLD,  we  gaze  for  hours  together.  Thedogists  talk  much  of 
Kn  invisible  world,  and  it  is  firmly  and  piously  believed,  that  this  sort 
of  world  is  the  best  in  the  Universal  System.  Your  pedant  and  your 
philosq>her  of  the  sixteenth  century^  affected  in  their  scdemn  way,  to 
speak,  with  great  precision,  of  the  Mundua  Muliebria^  or  Female 
Worid.  Modem  Elditors,  Milliners,  and  Loungers,  who  are  nothing 
like  pedants  or  philosophers,  descant  at  large  in  many  a  cream-co^ 
loured  page  on  the  dazzling  beauties  of  the  Fashionable  World.  Rus- 
tic, recluse,  retired,  and  greyheaded,  as  Oliver  Oldschool  most 
certainly  is,  yet  from  a  variety  of  charming  associations  of  faded 
youth  and  obsolete  gallantry,  he  cannot  help  regarding  this  same 
flEishiiHiable  world,  with  a  high  degree  of  complacency.  When  poor 
Dr  YDEN  was  almost  in  his  dotage,  he  composed  the  following  charm- 
ing couplet; 

Old  as  I  am,  fbr  Ladies*  love  unfit. 
The  Power  of  Beauty  I  remember  yet. 

^Gw  this  is  admiraUe,  and  expresses  with  all  the  Poet's  energy  the 
interest  which  every  man  of  sensibility,  however  blunted  by  years, 
and  misfortune,  naturally  feeb,  in  whatever  relates  to  loyelt  ak» 
accomplished  woman. 

As  we  understand  from  divers  and  authentic  sources,  that  this  oar 
Magazine  is  sometimes  peeped  at  by  the  brilliant  belle,  as  well  as  by 
the  solemn  hermit,  and  the  sage  philosopher ;  therefore  in  gratitude  for  . 
our  good  reception  at  toilets  and  in  saloons,  we  should  fail  in  our  fealty  to 
tile  Fair,  if  we  did  not  devote  some  of  our  pages  to  die  amusement 
and  edification  of  the  Ladies.  In  no  city,  town,  or  hamlet  of  this  our 
most  fortunate  and  favoured  country,  can  brighter  Beauty,  or  more  en- 
chanting Graces  be  found,  than  what  we  have  the  privilege  of  gazing^ 
dt^  from  oar  study  window.    Philadelphia  is  the  Chrcauia  of  the  new 
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World ;  and  boasts  of  bewitching  Beings,  youthful  as  Hebe,  gay  as 
Ir I s ,  or  majestic  as  Juno. 

When  drudging  Application  is  in  perpetual  alliance  with  daring 
Genius,  the  duplicate  Power  overcomes  every  obstacle.  So  when  the 
Perfection  of  Art  ccnnes  up  to  the  aid  of  blushing  and  beauteous  Na- 
ture, the  efiect  is  irresistible,  and  the  Triumph  complete. 

To  effect  this  union  is  the  object  of  the  preceding  article,  which 
may  be  considered  by  our  fair  friends,  as 

<«  The  glass  of  Fashion,  and  the  mould  of  Form.** 

In  the  capital  of  Great  Britain,  are  two  publications  of  the  most 
splendid  character,  and  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  Fashionable 
World.  We  allude  to  the  Court  Magazine  by  Bell,  and  the  Refiosi- 
tory  by  Akcrman.  These  exhibit  a  regular  history  of  the  progress  d 
Fashion,  and  their  conductors  watch  most  vigilantly  "  all  the  wild  vi- 
cisatudes  of  Taste." 

We  have  access  to  these  splendid  pamphlets^  sooner  perhaps,  than 
any  other  readers  in  America.  By  a  remarkably  correct  and  syste- 
matic arrangement,  it  is  in  our  power  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  modes  of  dress,  nearly  as  soon,  as  they  are  adopted  abroad. 
The  modish  costume  of  the  month,  or  season,  is  generally  illustrated 
by  a  superb  engraving.  This  we  shall  occasionally  emulate,  as  far  as 
is  practicable ;  and  we  will  fnrly  appeal  to  our  fair  friends,  if  the  an- 
nexed plate,  descriptive  of  a  Spanirii  dress,  is  not  equal  in  efifect  to  the 
finest  flow  of  Grecian  drapery. 

N.  B.  Lest  it  should  be  unjustly  thought,  or  injuriously  asserted, 
that  we  are  departing  widely  from  our  proper  province,  and  that  our 
recondite  studies  totally  unqualify  us  to  shine  in  this  gay  department, 
we  assure  our  readers  that  we  are  so  diffident  of  our  skill  in  these  in- 
tricate afiairs,  that  we  never  act,  without  consulting  the  constituted 
authorities,  and  that  many  learned  ladies,  not  to  mention  French  and 
other  Milliners,  arc  frequentiy  of  our  council. 
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ORIGINAL  POETRY FOR  THB  PORT  FOLIO. 

THE  FORESTERS; 

A  poem: 

Descriptiye  of  a  Pedestrian  Journey  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara* 
In  the  Autumn  of  1803.  ^ 

By  the  Author  of  American  Omithotogy, 

Sons  Q^  the  city !  ye  whom  crowds  and  ndse 

Bereave  of  peace  and  Nature's  rural  joys, 

And  ye  who  love  through  woods  and  wilds  to  range. 

Who  see  new  charms  in  each  succesdve  change  ; 

Come  roam  with  me  Columbia's  forests  through, 

Where  scenes  sublime  shall  meet  your  wandering  view  ; 

Deep  shades  magnificent,  immensely  spread ; 

Lakes,  sky-encirded,  vast  as  ocean's  bed ; 

Lone  hermit  streams  that  wind  through  savage  woods ; 

Enormous  cataracts  swdn  with  thund'ring  floods; 

The  settler's*  farm  with  blazing  fire?  o'erspread ; 

The  hunter's  cabin  and  the  Indian's  shed ; 

The  log-built  hamlet,  deep  in  wilds  cmbrac'd ; 

The  awful  silence  of  th'unpeq>led  waste: 

These  are  the  scenes  the  Muse  shall  now  explore. 

Scenes  new  to  song  and  paths  untrod  before. 

To  Europe's  shores  renowned  in  deathless  songv 
Must  all  the  honours  of  the  bard  belong? 
And  rural  Poetry's  enchanting  strain 
Be  only  heard  beyond  th'  Atlantic  main  ? 
What  though  profuse  in  many  a  patriot's  praise^ 
We  boast  a  Barlow's  soul-exalting  lays; 
An  Humphreys  blessed  with  Homer's  nervous  glow  ; 
And  Freedom's  friend  and  champion  InFRENSAu; 
Yet  Miture*^  charms  that  bloom  so  lovely  here. 
Unbailed  arrive,  unheeded  disappear ; 
While  bare  bleak  heaths  and  brooks  of  half  a  mile  * 

Can  rouse  the  thousand  bards  of  Britain's  isle. 


•  A  term  usually  applied  in  America  to  those  persons  who  first  com- 
ntence  the  operations  of  agriculture  in  a  new  country  by  cutting,  clearing, 
ahd  actual  settlement.  The  varied  appearance  of  the  woods  whetc  these 
are  rapidly  going. on,  forms  a  busy,  novels  and  intsresting  picture* 
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nere  scarce  a  stream  creeps  down  its  narrow  bed, 
Th««  scarce  a  hillock  lifts  its  little  head. 
Or  humble  hamlet  peeps  their  glades  among 
But  lives  and  murmurs  in  immortal  song. 
Our  western  world,  with  all  its  matchless  floods, 
Our  vast^  transparent  lakes  and  boundless  woods; 
Stamped  with  the  traits  of  majesty  sublime, 
Unhonoured  weep  the  silent  lapse  of  time. 
Spread  their  wild  grandeur  to  th'  unconscious  sky, 
In  sweetest  seasons  pass  unheeded  by ; 
While  scarce  one  Muse  returns  the  songs  they  gave; 
Or  seeks  to  snatch  their  glories  from  the  grave. 

The  sultry  heats  of  summer's  sun  were  o'er. 
And  ruddy  orchards  poured  their  ripened  store ; 
Stripped  of  theii'  leaves  the  cherry  av'nues  stood, 
While  sage  October  ting'd  the  yellow  wood. 
Bestrewed  with  leaves  and  nuts  tlie  woodland  path, 
And  roused  the  Katydid*  in  chattering  wrath  ; 
The  com  stood  topped,  there  pumpkins  strewed  the  ground^ 
And  driving  clouds  of  blackbirds  wheeled  around, 
Far  to  the  south  our  warblci-s  had  withdrawn  ; 
Slow  sailed  the  thistle-down  along  the  lawn ; 
High  on  the  hedge-rows,  pendant  over  head, 
Th'  embow'ring  vines  their  purple  clusters  spread. 
The  buckwheat  flails  reechoed  from  the  hill. 
The  creaking  cider-press  was  busier  still ; 
Red  through  the  smoky  air  the  wading  sun 
Sunk  into  fog  ere  half  the  day  was  done ; 
The  air  was  mild,  the  roads  embrown'd  and  diy, 
Soft,  meek-eyed  Indian  summerf  ruled  the  sky. 

Such  was  the  season  when  eqiiipt  we  stood 
On  the  green  banks  of  Schuylkill's  winding  flood. 
Bound  on  a  tour  wide  northern  forests  through. 
And  bade  our  parting  friends  a  short  adieu ; 
'    Three  cheerful  partners,  Duncan  was  the  guide. 
Young,  gay,  and  active,  to  the  forest  tried, 

•  A  species  of  Gryllus  very  numerou3  and  very  noisy  in  the  woods  at 
that  season. 

t  This  expression  is  so  well  understood  in  the  United  States  as  hardly 
to  require  an  explanation.  Between  the  months  of  Octgber  and  December 
there* is  usually  a  week  or  two  of  calm  serene  smoky  weather,  such  as  it 
here  defcribed*  which  is  onivcrsaily  denominated  the  Indian  summer. 
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A  stick  and  knapsack  all  his  little  store, 
With  these,  whole  regions  Duncan  could  explore. 
Could  trace  the  path  to  other  eyes  unseen. 
Tell  where  the  panther,  deer,  or  bear  had  been. 
The  long  dull  day  through  swamp  and  forest  roam^ 
Strike  up  his  fire  and  find  himself  at  home ; 
Untie  his  wallet,  taste  his  frugal  store. 
And  under  shelbury  bark  profoundly  snore. 
And  soon  as  Morning  cheered  the  forest  scene. 
Resume  his  knapsack  and  his  path  again. 

Next  Leech  advanced,  with  youthful  sails  unfurled. 
Fresh  on  his  maiden  cruise  to  see  the  world ; 
Red  o'er  his  cheek  the  glow  of  health  was  spread, 
An  oilskin  covering  glittered  round  his  head ; 
His  light  fusil  across  his  shoulder  thrown, 
-    His  neat-slung  knapsack  full  and  glistening  shone ; 
Though  unknown  regions  wide  before  him  lay. 
He  scorned  all  fear  while  Wilson  shared  the  way* 
He  next  appeared,  with  glittering  arms  supplied, 
A  double  gun,  a  deadly  dirk  beside, 
A  knapsack,  crammed  by  Friendship's  generous  care, 
With  cakes  and  cordials,  drams,  and  dainty  &re ; 
Flasks  filled  with  powder,  leathern  belts  with  shot. 
Clothes,  colours,  paper,  pencils— and  what  not. 
With  h(^  elate,  and  ardour  m  his  eye. 
He  viewed  the  varying  scenes  approaching  nigh|. 
Prepared  and  watchful  (heedless  of  repose) 
To  catch  the  living  manners  as  they  rose ;  :f»* 
Th*  expldts,  fatigues,  and  wonders  to  rehearse^ 
In  no  inglorious  or  enfeebled  verse ; 
Nor  scene  nor  character  to  bring  to  vicjv 
Save  what  fair  Truth  from  living  Nature  drew. 
Thus  each  equipt  beneath  his  separate  load. 
We,  fellow-pilgnms,  gayly  took  the  road, 
A  road  immense ;  yet  promised  joys  so  dear. 
That  toils,  and  doubts,  and  dangers,  disappear. 
Behind  us  soon  the  lessening  city  flies. 
New  vallies  sink  and  other  hills  arise. 
Till  through  old  Germantown  we  lightly  trod. 
That  skirts  fin*  three  long  miles  the  narrow  road  : 
And  rising  Chesnut-Hill  around  surveyed. 
Wide  woods  below  in  vast  extent  displayed 
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Studded  with  glitt'ring  farms;  the  distant  view 
Died  into  mingling  clonds  and  mountains  blue> 
The  road  was  good,  the  passing  scenery  gay, 
Mile  after  mile  passed  unperceived  away, 
Till  in  the  west  the  day  began  to  close, 
And  Spring^housc  tavern  furnished  us  repose. 
Here  two  long  rows  of  market  folks  were  seen, 
Ranged  front  to  front,  the  table  placed  between. 
Where  bags  of  meat  and  bones,  and  crusts  of  bread, 
And  hunks  of  bacon  all  around  were  spread ; 
One  pint  of  beer  from  lip  to  lip  went  round. 
And  scarce  a  crumb  the  hungry  house-dog  found ; 
Torrents  of  Dutch  from  every  quarter  came. 
Pigs,  calves,  and  saur-craut  the  important  theme ; 
While  we,  on  future  plans  revolving  deep. 
Discharged  our  bill,  and  straight  retired  to  sleeps 

The  morning  star  shone  early  on  our  bed. 
Again  our  march  the  vigorous  Duncan  led. 
The  vault  of  heaven  with  constellations  hung. 
Their  myriads  twinkling  as  he  cheerly  sung,         * 
Beguiling  the  lone  hours.    Thus  half  the  day, 
'         O'er  hill  and  dale  our  stretching  journey  lay,  , 

Through  fertile  Bucks^,  where  lo%  bams  abound. 
For  wheat,  fair  Quakers,  eggs,  and  fruit  renowned ; 
Full  fields,  snug  tenements,  and  fences  neat. 
Wide-spreading  walnuts  drooping  o'er  each  gsite  5 
The  spring-house  peeping  from  enclustering  trees, 
Gay  gardens  filled  with  herbs,  and  roots  and  bees, 
Where  quinces,  pears,  and  clustering  grapes  were  se^n. 
With  pondrous  calabashes  hung  between ; 
While  orchards,  loaded,  bending  o'er  the  grass. 
Invite  to  taste,  and  cheer  us  as  we  pass. 
But  these  too  soon  give  place  to  prospects  drear, 
As  o'er  Northampton'sH  barren  heights  we  steer ; 

^    ■  ■  '  ■  ... 

\  The  County  of  Bucks,  in  Peirosylvanis*  is  a  rich,  weU^ultivAted  tract 

of  country,  containing  nearly  half  a  million  of  acres,  and  upwards  of  30,000 

inhabitants. 

II  Northampton  is  an  oblong  hilly  county  adjoining  that  of  Bucks.    It  is 

crossed  nearly  at  right  angles  by  that  remarkable  range  of  tke  Allegany 

known  by  the  name  of  the  Blue  Ridge  or  Blue  Mountain,  which  preseoti 

the  appearance  of  an  immense  rampart,  extending  fiirther  than  Uie  eye  c^ 

reach,  with  an  almost  uniform  height  of  summit. 
Vol.  I.  *  3  X 
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Bleak  land  of  stones,  deep  swamps,  and  pigmy  woods. 
Where  the  poor  Swabian  o'er  his  drudgery  broods ; 
Toils  hard ;  and  when  the  heats  of  harvest  bum 
Gleans  from  the  rocks  his  pittance  in  return. 
Yet  though  so  cursed  his  soil,  his  sheaves  so  few. 
All-conquering  Industry  still  bears  him  through ; 
Averse  to  change,  pleased  patiently  to  plod 
The  same  dull  round  his  honest  father  trod. 
Behold  his  low-roofed  hut  on  yonder  green ! 
There  no  gay  front  or  proud  piazza's  seen ; 
Let  wealthy  fools  their  precious  hoards  disburse, 
No  whim  can  tempt  him  to  untie  his  purse. 
A  moss-grown  penthouse  shades  his  narrow  door. 
One  window  jdns  with  patclies  covered  o'er ; 
Around  the  garden  numerous  hives  arc  ranged. 
And  pendant  gourds  to  fading  yellow  changed. 
Sheds,  smoke-house,  hog-pens,  crowd  the  miry  yard, 
Where  endless  yells  from  g^wling  pigs  are  heard. 
Approach  this  humble  hut :  look  in,  nor  fear ; 
Say,  could  Ambition  find  one  comfort  here  ? 
Yet  sweet  Content  e'en  here  is  «ometimes  found. 
Turning  the  wheel,  or  slumb'ring  by  its  sound. 
No  mirrors  dazzle,  no  rich  beds  appear. 
Wide-wasting  fashion  never  entered  here. 
Those  plates  of  pewter,  ranjg;ed  along  the  frame^ 
In  ancient  days  from  distant  Teuchland  came. 
That  oaken  table,  so  uncouth  and  low. 
Stood  where  it  stands  some  sixty  years  aga 
In  this  arm-chair  where  Hans  delights  to  snore, 
His  great-grandfather  nodded  long  before. 
Thus  glows  his  greasy  stove  throughout  the  year. 
The  torrid  zone  forever  rages  here. 
Here,  when  the  shades  of  weary  evening  fall, 
Sits  Hans,  the  lord  and  sovereign  of  all ; 
Das  JVeue  CallenAer^  from  the  nail  unhooks. 
His  dark  brows  solemn,  and  morose  his  lodes, 
Beside  the  lamp,  with  spectacles  on  nose. 
Tomorrow's  weather  seeks,  its  rains  or  snows^ 
The  moon's  eventful  signs,  th'  auspicious  hoar 
To  plant  the  downward  root  or  rising  flowery 

{  The  New  Almanxc. 
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Of  witch-confounding  doctors  tells  the  tale, 

Sips  his  metheglin,  or  his  cider  stale. 

All  other  joys  for  which  he  ever  sighs 

His  dear  beloved  aaur-craut  or  his  pipe  supplies, 
Abroad  at  toil  ere  yet  the  morning  breaks. 

Each  rugged  task  his  hardy  frau  partakes ; 

With  brawny  arms  the  struggling  ploughshare  guides ; 

Whips  up  her  nags  and  o'er  the  furrows  strides; 

Awakes  the  echoes  with  her  clamorous  tongue. 

And  lends  e'en  Hans  a  clout  when  things  go  wrong. 

Sweeps  round  her  head  the  loud-resounding  flail. 

And  sweats  the  sturdiest  mower  in  the  vale. 
Light  beat  our  hearts  witji  changing  prospects  gay, 

As  down  through  Durham  vale  we  bend  our  way, 

And  pause,  its  furnace  curious  to  explore. 

Where  flames  and  bellows  lately  wont  to  roar. 

Now  waste  and  roofless :  as  its  wa^s  we  pass 

The  massive  shells  lie  rusting  in  the  grass. 

There  let  them  rust,  fell  messengers  of  death ! 

Till  injured  Liberty  be  roused  to  wrath, 

In  whose  right  hand  may  they,  though  hosts  oppose. 

Be  blasting  thunderbolts  to  all  her  foes. 
The  setting  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west. 

And  brightly  burnishing  the  mountain's  breast. 
When,  from  afar,  as  down  the  steep  we  hie. 
The  glittering  roofs  of  Easton  caught  the  eye : 
Low  in  the  shelter'd  vale,  while  rude  around 
Hills  piled  on  hills  the  dreary  prospect  bound, 
Around  the  mountain's  base,  in  winding  pride. 
The  rapid  Lehigh  rolls  his  amber  tide# 
To  meet  old  Delaware  who  moves  serene. 
While  Easton  rises  on  the  plain  between. 
Tired  with  the  day's  long  toil  we  gladly  greet 
The  snug  stone  buildings  and  the  pavement  neat ; 
The  busy  townsmen,  jabbering  Dutch  aloud. 
The  court-house,  ferry,  hanging  signs,  and  crowd; 
At  length  one  waving  sign  enchained  our  view, 
'Twas  Pat's  sfiHt-crow^  a  filthy  raven  toa 
Thither  for  rest  and  shelter  we  repair, 
And  home's  kind  decencies,  that  ne'er  were  there. 
Here  might  the  Muse  with  justice  due  record 
The  wretched  fare  its  scurvy  walls  aSbrd  ; 
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The  black  wet  bread,  with  rancid  butter  ^read  ; 
The  beastljr  dmnkards  who  beside  us  fed ; 
The  beds  with  fleas  and  bugs  accursed  stored. 
Where  everyseam  its  tens  of  thousands  poured  ; 
The  host's  grim  sulkiness,  his  eager  look. 
When  from  our  pune  his  glittering  god  we  took ; 
But  nobler  themes  invite :  be  these  repressed. 
The  eagle  preys  not  on  the  carrion's  breast 
{To  be  contmued.) 


FOR  THE  POBT  FOLIO. 

In  early  spring,  the  fragrant  flow*r. 
Its  bud  adomM  with  dew  displa3rs. 
And  q>'ning,  triumphs  for  an  hour. 
Then  sheds  its  beauties  and  decays. 

The  flow*r  decays-^but  not  not  less  fair. 
With  vernal  gales  again  appears; 
The  fragrance  still  perfumes  the  ah% 
Still  shines  the  leaf  with  dewy  tears. 

The  spring  of  love  is  not  less  bright ; 
Its  summer's  warmth  is  blissful  too; 
But  ah !  if  chill'd  by  winter's  night. 
No  season  can  its  life  renew. 

Philario.. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

LINES  OS  ^aS  DBPAarURB  OF  d  rMisnOg 

And  b  she  gone^  the  cherish'd  friend* 
Who  late  adom'd  our  social  sphere ; 
Whose  sportive  smiles  their  lustre  blendt 
With  pure  Affection's  gleaming  tear. 

Have  they  all  flown  ?  those  fairy  Uoor^ 
When  she,  our  star  of  love  appear'd: 
When  Fancy  strew'd  its  mimic  flowers. 
And  Taite  the  traa^ent  scene  endear'd.- 
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No  more  shall  we  enraptured  meet 
Her  cordial  glance  and  welcome  warm; 
No  longer  share  that  converse  sweet 
Which  form'd  so  bright^  so  dear  a  charm. . 

Ah !  dost  thou,  rural  Nature,  leod 
Thy  sylvan  shades  and  genial  air^ 
Doth  Spring  its  bloom  and  fragrance  send 
To  tempt  from  us  our  fav'rlte  fair  ? 

The  landscape,  too,  must  it  disclose 
Its  glittering  hills  and  verdant  grbves 
►  The  lily  yield  her  virgin  snows. 
To  lure  her  to  the  vale  she  loves. 

Too  fleeting  Time !  why  ever  haste 
To  steal  our  moment's  bliss  away? 
Ah !  why  on  us,  profiisely  waste 
Thy  op'ning  blossoms,  smiling  May  ? 

In  vain  thy  buds  of  varied  bloom, 
For  us,  their  glowing  bosoms  rear ; 
Our  rosy  joys  have  sunk  in  gloom. 
And  Rapture  flies  the  farewell  tear. 

No  more  delighted  we  behdd. 
The  fields  in  blushmg  beauty  dress'd ; 
The  Zephyr's  breath,  and  dew-drop  cold 
Have  chill'd  the  vilet's  purple  breast. 

That  Zephyr  hath  inhaled  the  sigh 
Which  piercM  her  gentle,  feeling  heart ; 
That  dew-drop  dim'd  her  melting  eye. 
When  Friendship  falter'd — must  we  part 

With  her  each  blissful  vision  sped. 
And  cypress  shades  the  festive  bower ; 
With  her,  the  spell  of  genius  fled, 
Which  oft  illum'd  the  vesper  hour. 

Away  then,  ev*ry  vernal  charm ! 
And  hail,  with  winter's  colder  reign, 
The  social  fire  and  welcome  warm : 
Ah,  liaiU  our  charmmg  friend  again .' 
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FOR    THE   PORT    FOLIO. 

On  the  fiUaaure  arising  from  fiubSc  vforshifi, 
TO  MARY. 

How  dear  to  pious  souls  the  day 
Which  bids  them  to  the  church  repair ! 

How  sweet  to  cast  their  cares  away 
And  meet  their  heavenly  Father  there ! 

O  how  I  love  that  place  of  rest ! 

Where  mingling  with  the  peaceful  train, 
Devotion  fills  the  yielding  breast, 

And  soft  emotions  bless  her  reig^ 

If  such  the  happmess  that  springs 
From  prayer  and  praise  in  union  sweet. 

What  must  we  feel  when  angel's  wings 
Shall  waft  us  to  the  Saviour's  feet  ? 

That  heaven  must  be  a  blessed  place 
My  Mary's  gentle  sighs  declare ; 

And  when  I  view  her  lovely  face, 
O  how  my  soul  expatiates  there !. 

Yes,  Mary,  when  in  thy  bright  eyes 
Devotion's  rising  beams  I  see. 

Fond  Fancy  follows  to  the  skies 
To  learn  if  angels  look  like  thee. 


.     TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

In  our  Magazine  for  February,  the  department  of  the  Drama  was 
adorned  with  an  essay,  equally  admired  for  the  elegance  of  its  style, 
and  the  acuteness  of  its  argument.  Professing  to  analyze  the  mixed 
character  of  Macbeth,  our  ingenious  inquirer  hasards  an  hypothesis, 
which  though  it  may  be  sturdily  shaken  by  the  ruder  critic,  will  be 
commended,  for  its  ingenuity,  by  the  gentler.  On  this  ground,  whether 
firm  or  loose,  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  a  spirited  adventurer;  but,  on 
the  contrar}s  frankly  declare  that  his  opinion  is  plausiblet  if  not  prfr- 
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bable.  In  the  language  of  the  bar,  althoi)gh  he  may  not  make  otu  fda 
ca9ey  we  cannot  refuse  to  him  the  praise  of  dexterity,  in  the  display  of 
his  powers.  If  his  argument  be  involved,  yet,  his  motives  are  distmct, 
bis  sentiments  are  bright,  and  his  language  is  pure.  We  are  so  fEur 
satisfied  with  this  speculation,  that  we  are  peculiariy  solicitous  our 
correspondent  would  follow  up  his  original  plan  \dgorously.  With  the 
warmth  of  an  enthusiast,  with  the  spirit  of  youth,  and  in  the  polished 
phrase  of  chivalry,  he  commences  his  career  with  a  just  homage  to  the 
matchless  Sharspeare.  The  admiration  of  our  author  for  that 
peerless  Poet,  is  so  fervently  expressed, -we  are  inevitably  led  to  con- 
elude,  that  he  studies  Shakspeare  at  the  Inns  of  Court;  and,  without 
any  playful  allusion,  our  friend  cannot,  in  the  intervals  of  professional 
duty,  study  a  better  book,  the  Bible  excepted.  Upon  this  presumption, 
therefore,  that  the  right  daintie  Comedies  and  Tragedies  of  my  Mas- 
ter William,  are  perfectly  familiar  to  our  correspondent,  it  is  our 
ardent  wish  that  he  would  take  a  wider  survey  of  his  author.  Several 
of  the  Scottish  Scholars  have  very  successfully  applied  philosopiical 
principles  to  poetical  narrative,  but  these  critics  have  confined  them- 
selves to  a  section  of  Shakspeare.  Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said  of 
Hamlet,  of  Timon,  of  Othello,  of  Lear,  and  of  Falstaflf.  But  where 
shall  we  find  a  perfect  analysis  of  the  vehement  passions,  and  rapid 
impulses  of  the  romantic  Romeo?  Where  is  Juliet  critically  portrayed? 
Are  not  Mercutio,  the  Nurse,  and  Peter  worthy  of  our  consideration? 
Could  not  some  novel  resemblance  be  traced  between  the  gloomy  pen- 
si  veness  of  the  disgusted  Jaques,  and  the  sullen  misanthropy  of  the 
spurious  Don  John?  The  characters  of  the  calumniated  Hero,  and  the 
«tupid  Dogberry  and  Verges,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  deserve  a 
remarker.  The  Provost  in  Measure  for  Measure  surely  deserves  no- 
tice; King  Richard,  the  Second;  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona; 
All's  Well  th^t  End's  Well ;  Taming  the  Shrew,  and  even  Titus  An- 
dronicus  overflow  with  materials  for  .the  philosophical  critic  What  a, 
glorious  field  for  a  Genius  of  this  description,  does  the  noble  Tragedy, 
and  fiatrician  haughtiness  of  the  spirited  Coridanus  afford?  How 
many  admirable  charac^rs  and  lucky  situations  occur  in  every  page  of 
Twelfth  N'ight,  a  most'  exquisite  Comedy,  which,  by  the  by,  is  not 
sufficiently  s^tudied,  either  at  homie  or  abrosui  Pistol,  Hokifemes,  and 
Armado,  famous  fior  his  highborn  words*  ^  num  in  all  the  world's 
new  fashion  /ilanted,  that  hoik  a  mint  of  phrats  in  his  drain.  All 
these  fustian  fellows,  with  their  fete-mew  expreBfiioos,  might  be  very 
pleasantiy  derided  by  a^^^rr  critic. 

The  Historical  Play  of  Henry  V,  the  Sieamd  Part  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  and  the  three  parCft  of  Henry*  Siacth,  have  been  comparatively 
neglected  by  the  critic  and  the  comxtientator.  In  all  these  plays,  how- 
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«vcr,  the  diligent  gleaner  will  find  much  for  hb  purpose.  BCateiialt 
|br  many  a  crMqae  might  easily  be  found  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors* 
whether  regarded  fai  comparison  with  the  Amphytriott  of  Plautxts, 
or  viewed  a  part  as  one  of  the  luckiest  eflfofru  of  a  tm^  orig;inaI 
writer. 

Lduncelot  Gobbo,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  deserves  some  re- 
gard. Though  he  has  but  little  to  do,  and  not  much  to  say,  yet  die 
tetter  is  so  dndl  and  characteristic,  and  is,  moreover,  such  a  correet 
transcript  from  real  life,  that  it  might  form  the  subject  of  a  very  en- 
tertaining speculation. 

The  character  of  Mark  Antony,  especially  if  impartially  scroti- 
nized  by  the  bright  lamp  of  Plutarch,  in  conjunction  with  the  ra- 
diance, shed  by  Shakspeare,  would  appear,  we  think,  in  a  new  lig^ 
and  the  philosophic  remarker  would  perhaps  discern  some  fairer 
features,  than  have  been  generally  noticed  in  an  imprudent,  but  some- 
timesgenerous  and  noble  character. 

We  have  no  occasion,  like  the  members  of  the  British  Pariiament, 
to  rise  to  exfilcdn  before  such  a  Judge  as  "  Candidus."  He  knows  the 
necessary  imperfections  of  every  Literary  JoumaL  He  perfectly  re- 
members how  unavddably  we  are  subject  to  inaccuracies  and  mistakes, 
which  it  would  be  vain  to  think  of  concealing  from  the  judicious  reader 
by  any  parade.  Such  a  reader  must  be  sensible  that  mistakes  cannot 
possibly  be  avoided  in  such  a  work;  for  he  wiH  be  conscioift  that  im- 
perfection must  necessarily  be  expected  from  haste,  and  that  we  must 
represent  things  according  to  their  appearance  at  the  time,  though 
these  appearances  may  afterwards  be  discovered  to  have  been  de- 
lusive. 

We  hope  the  correspondence  of  "  Atticus,"  will  be  punctual,  par- 
fculariy  on  topics  of  PoHte  Literature  ;  for  we  are  convinced  that  he 
is  more  at  home  with  Poets,  Orators,  and  Historians,  than  among  Ac 
crucibles  of  the  chymists,  or  the  dry  bones  of  a  diagram. 

Our  poetical  friend  must  console  himself  whh  the  trite  topics  of 
Philodophy.  The  last  should  be  his  duty,  though,  we  are  sensible,  the 
pitorsuhs  of  Poesy  will  be  his  deKght: 

Yet,  hapint  Poet,  though  thy  skill  cm  raise 
TiMl  burttaag  peal  of  universal  praisei 
Though  at  thy  beck  Applause  dcllgktady  atiaiidi» 
And  lilb,  Briareiis4ike,  her  hundred  haads » 
Know  Fame  awarda  thee»  but  a  partial  breath* 
Hot  all  thy  talenU  brave  the  stroke  of  Deatht 
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"  Volatile"  is  indeed  an  anomalous  character.  '  A  perfect  non- 
descri/it^  in  moral  classification.  We  are  not  ignorant  that  some 
minds,  with  delightful  elasticity,  can  fly  from  one  extreme  to  the  other ; 
Aow  vofatik  as  ether,  and  now  fixed  as  adamant.  But  the  fantastic 
bemg  alluded  to,  like  many  of  the  Genii,  in  the  old  romances,  is  ever 
ragrant, 

Fiz'd  thoughts  in  Volatile  'tis  Tain  to  seek, 
Who  from  himself  is  varying  every  week; 
And,  picturing,  like  a  cloud  at  close  of  day, 
Fantastic  features,  never  at  a  stay. 
Where  heads  of  asses,  or  of  hogs  erase. 
The  short  llv'd  semblance  of  a  human  face  t 
Where  on  his  throne,  at  Ammon,  as  we  stare. 
He  turns  a  monkey,  and  his  throne  a  bear. 
Now  calm  he  lives,  and  careless  to  be  grest. 
Now  deep  in  plots,  and  fervid  in  debate ; 
Now  drinking,  writing,  gaming  pass  his  day, 
And  now  he  plans  a  page,  and  now  a  play. 
The  magic  wand  of  eloquence  assumes. 
Or  sweeps  up  jests,  and  brandishes  his  brooms : 
By  fitful  turns  in  sense  and  folly  sunk, 
Divinely  eloquent*  or  devilish  drunk  i 
A  splendid  wreck  of  talents  misapplied. 
By  sloth  he  loses  what  he  g^ns  by  Pride  i 
Him  mean,  great,  silly,  wise,  alike  we  call. 
The  Pride,  the  Shame,  the  Boast,  the  Scorn  of  all. 

The  Memoirs  of  Anacreon,  from  whose  manuscript,  by  the  pcrr 
mission  of  the  author,  we  have  celled  a  glowing  picture  of  Nuptialf 
in  Greece,  will  remind  the  classical  reader  not  only  of  the  beauties  of 
Ancient  imagery,  but  of  the  felicity  of  Modem  imitation. 


Through  the  public  path,  sometimes  perplexed  and  obstructed,  and 
sometimes  snvooth  and  flowery,  we  have  thus  far  advanced  in  our  Lite- 
rary Pilgrimage.  Though  deeply  depressed  by  the  frowns  of  some,  we 
have  been  sweetly  cheered  by  the  smiles  of  others ;  and,  while  we  pause 
for  breath  at  a  little  resting  place  in  our  Journey,  we  enjoy  the  pro^>ect 
around  us,  with  signal  satisfaction.  In  the  pursuit  of  our  adventures,  we 
hq>e  we  shall  find  cheerful  companions,  and  good  guides ;  and  under 
the  influence  <rf  pleasurable  Emotion  we  shall  gayly  proceed,  and  task 
aU  our  vigour  in  climbing  some  steep  of  emuience,  or  if  baffled  in  this 
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hope,  at  least  most  perseveringly  to  clamber  over  all  the  bars  and  rocks 
of  Difficulty. 

Exchanging  one  figure  for  another,  and  perhaps,  greatly  to  his  dis- 
advantage, the  Editor,  in  behalf  of  that  literary  band,  who»  wiA 
fond  partiality  have  promoted  him  to  a  rank  in  the  line»  not,  as  the 
enemy  says,  from  any  considerations  of  merit,  but  merely  from  those  dL 
seniority^  feels  it  his  duty,  at  the  close  of  our  ^r*/  campaign  together, 
to  march  forward,  in  the  behalf  of  his  comrades,  who  have  done  him  the 
honour  ta appoint  him  their  Spokesman,  and  to  thank  the  nation 
FOR  GOOD  QUARTERS  AND  GOOD  PAY.  Fortunately  for  our  fears^^il/- 
ing  has  been  entirely  out  of  the  question.  We  are  altogether  on  garri- 
S(Mi  duty,  and  after  having  gone  through  the  ordinary  routine  of  Disci- 
pline, our  Leisure,  we  hope,  has  been  usefully  employed  in  writing 
short  letters  to  be  reposited  in  The  Port  Folia  These  desultory  pieces, 
combined  with  slight  sketches  of  Literary  Composition,  sometmies  in 
'  bulky,  and  sometimes  in  little  parcels  will,  probably,  be  contmued,  with 
whatever  fortune,  as  long  as  our  Great  Commander  gradous&y  re- 
quires us  to  remain  in  tlie  service,  obey  the  word,  and  do  our  duty. 


MORTUARY^ FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

On  the  seventh  of  May  departed  this  life,  Samuel  Breck,  Esq. 
aged  sixty-twa 

The  uniform  urbanity,  extensive  usefulness,  and  preeminent  good' 
ness  of  this  gentleman's  life,  gained  him  the  respect  and  love  of  aH 
who  knew  him.  In  Boston,  his  native  town,  he  long  stood  distinguished 
for  the  attentions,  which  he  paid  to  strangers  of  all  nations ;  receiving 
them  with  peculiar  courtesy,  and  devoting  his  entire  leisure  to  the 
noble  duties  of  hospitality.  In  the  Revolutiraiary  War,  he  took  a  de- 
cided part  with  his  (Country ;  and  woaa  after  the  French  alliance,  his 
pleasing  manners  and  stem  integrity  occasioned  his  being  appointed 
general  agent  to  the  fleets  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty :  this  office 
he  held,  with  unabated  honour;  until  the  peace  of  1783,  about  which 
period  his  townsmen  elected  him  a  member  of  the  State  Legislating; 
and  for  seven  goccessive  years  he  sat  upon  the  Boston  seat    In  1786, 
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he  was  deputed  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  meet  a 
Commercial  Congress  that  assembled  at  Annapolis,  and  which  gave 
bhth  to  the  Grand  Convention  of  the  year  after,  when  our  present 
happy  constitution  was  formed.  About  this  time  he  became  an  active 
adjunct,  and  original  projector  of  several  institutions  that  have  proved 
useful,  ornamental  and  profitable;  among< these  were  the  formation  of 
companies  to  establish  a  sail-cloth  and  glass  manufactory,  and  to 
erect  a  bridge  over  Charles'  River,  which  became  the  parent  of  Ame- 
rican hydraulic  Architecture.  The  sea-air  disagreeing  with  his  health, 
Mr.  Breck  removed  with  his  family  to  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1792, 
where,  till  the  moment  of  his  death,  he  continued  the  practice  ctf 
those  virtues  which  had  endeared  him  to  all  his  Eastern  countrymen. 

With  a  mind  truly  philosophic,  a  temper  calmed  by  reflection,  he 
exhibited  amidst  the  political  divisions  of  his  day,  a  composed  de- 
meanor, and  an  equanimity  of  thought,  supported  by  sound  and  con- 
solatory arguments,  which  soothing  his  own  bosom,  taught  the  doubting 
to  hope,  and  the  rash  to  ponder. 

He^drew  comfort  from  events,  however  disastrous  in  appearance, 
relying  with  unalterable  confidence  on  the  wisdom  of  Providence* 
Generous,  disinterested,  scrupulously  exac^ln  the  discharge  of  the 
minutest  obligation,  he  never  suffered  any  one  to  call  twice  for  a  debt, 
nor  even  to  wait  a  moment  for  his  convenience.  "  A  poor  man's  time,** 
he  would  say,  •'  is  his  riches ;  and  if  I  detain  him,  I  rob  him."  Actuated 
by  these  sentiments  of  justice,  this  habitual  philanthropy,  he  kept  all 
around  him  in  harmony.  Cheerful,  yet  dignified ;  cautious,  yet  decisive; 
he  laughed  away  the  fears  of  the  timid,  and  spoke  the  language  of 
prudence  to  the  confident  Penetrating  with  discernment,  he  looked 
prospectively  at  every  event,  and  made  its  probable  result  the  sole  rule 
of  his  actions.  ^ 

He  foresaw  his  dissolution,  and  reasoned  upon  his  approaching 
death  with  his  usual  calmness.  Possessed  of  his  mind,  nay,  of  his 
bodily  strength,  to  the  last  solemn  moment,  he  arranged  his  worldly 
affairs,  with  the  deliberation  of  an  upright  agent,  about  to  quit  the 
functions  of  his/'office. 

Pure  and  excellent  man !  so  long  as  moral  worth,  social  happiness^ 
and  domestic  joy  are  held  in  veneration  here  below,  thy  memory  will 
be  dear  to  all  who  knew  thee ;  thy  virtues,  thy  charities,  thy  good 
Rame,  will  constitute  the  glory  and  solace  of  thy  bereft  family ! 
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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Ik  our  struggle  with  Time,  that  sturdy  and  persevering  Postilion^ 
we  have  escaped  a  fall;  and  in  company  with  our  sometime  advcr- 
aary^  we  are  now  travelling  gayly  side  by  side.  We  have  paid  off  our 
arrears  at  every  baiting  place,  we  ha^c  enjoyed  much  pleasant  cai- 
versation  with  our  fellow  passengers  by  the  way,  and,  without  a  jdt  or 
an  accident,  have  finished  six  stages  of  our  journey.  But  out 
Tour  is  by  no  means  terminated : 

The  worid  is  all  before  us,  where  to  choose, 
Our  place  of  rest,  and  Providbitcb  our  guide. 

With  tomorrow's  sun,  we  rise  with  renovated  vigour,  and  set  off  in 
^uest  of  new  adventures.  Of  these  we  shall  keep  a  regular  Jou  r  v  a l, 
and  whether  our  Diary  be  pronounced  dull  or  delightful,  we  shall  most 
respectfully  submit  to  the  judgment  of  its  readers.  But  we  cannot  re- 
sist that  grateful  impulse,  by  which  we  arc  vehemently  incited  to  tes- 
tify our  joy,  in  the  discovery  that  the  liberal,  the  candid,  and  the 
catholic,  of  all  parties,  are  unanimous  in  applauding  our  plan,  whate- 
ver they  may  think  of  its  execution.  Indeed,  in  this  last  behalf,  such 
is  the  partiality  of  the  Pu))lic,  such  the  zeal  of  Kindness,  and  such  the 
ferCour  of  Friendship,  that  our  chedLs  are  crimsoned  with  the  bludi 
of  virgin  modesty,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  character  of  some  of  the 
compliments  which  we  have  received.  This  sort  of  commendatioD, 
however  unworthy  the  subject,  we  will  strive  with  all  our  niig^t,  to 
prevent  generating  absurd  Vanity  on  the  one  hand,  or  degenerate 
Sloth  on  the  other,  but  by  Industry,  by  Perseverance,  by  Pure  means, 
referring  to  glorious  ends,  endeavour  at  least  to  escape  censure.  Af- 
ter the  most  deliberate  and  severe  scrutiny  of  our  powers,  we  arc  un- 
afiectedl^r  diffident  of  their  extent,  or  valae.  We  are  by  no  means  8ati»> 
fied  with  what  we  have  done ;  and,  in  gazing  through  the  vast  vista, 
expanding  and  lengthening  before  us,  we  discern  a  thousand  beauties 
and  improvements  to  the  exliibition  of  which  we  fervently  aspire. 
Most  fortunate  shall  we  esteem  our  lot,  if  we  can  even  flartially  at- 
tain what  that  daring  Adventurer,  Imagination,  indicates  in  his  rain- 
How  before  us ;  and  sometimes  reveal,  in  bold  and  broad  ligfa^ 
5uch  Forms  as  gljxtbr  in  tbs  Muses*  eat. 
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